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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  DEDICATE  this  book  to  my  masters,  to  those  of  them 
who  are  living,  and  to  those  who  are  no  more. 

I  present  it  to  my  pupils,  who  themselves  are  become 
masters.  I  present  it  especially  to  my  critics,  to  those  who 
will  be  pleased  to  correct,  amend,  remodel  it,  and  adapt  it 
to  the  ulterior  advancements  of  knowledge.  "  Plurimi  per- 
transibunt,  et  multiplex  erit  scientia.'' 

My  book  (the  most  rigid  criticism  will  own  this  fact)  is 
wholly  derived  from  original  sources.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
much  indebted  to  some  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  my 
duty  to  state  this ;  it  is  a  happiness  for  their  friend  or  dis- 
ciple to  name  the  men  to  whom  he  feels  himself  united  by 
that  closest  of  ties,  intellectual  affinity  and  communion  of 
thought.  The  vast  and  conscientious  history  of  our  vene- 
rable Sismondi,  and  the  fine  narratives  of  the  two  Thierry, 
have  never  been  out  of  my  hands.  Still  more,  however,  do 
I  owe  to  the  works  of  M.  Guizot.*  Beneath  the  history  of 
facts  he  has  discerned  the  history  of  ideas.  Before  the  pub- 
lication of  his '  Cours'  there  existed  no  such  analysis  of  the 
great  social  and  intellectual  facts  belonging  to  our  annals. 
It  would  be  a  long  list  that  should  enumerate  all  my  obli- 
gations to  the  illustrious  historian:  there  is  one  I  shall  never 
acknowledge  as  fully  as  my  heart  would  dictate — ^I  mean  the 
kind  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  my  labours. 

*  I  speak  here  of  the  writers  who  have  embraced  the  liistory  of  France  in  its 
whole  extent.  I  will  acknowledge  in  their  respective  places  my  obligations  to 
those  who  have  treated  with  superior  merit  of  some  special  portion  of  our  poli- 
tical or  literary  history.  Among  others  I  ought  to  mention  the  learned  conti- 
nuators  of  the  Benedictines,  and  my  colleagues  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Normandy.  I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  state  all  I  owe  to  several  learned 
foreigners,  J.  Grimm,  Cans,  &c.  M.  Gieseler's  Manual  has  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Not  to  overlook  any  of  my 
obligations,  I  will  mention  one  of  a  different  kind.  Many  of  my  pupils  have 
ably  seconded  me,  particularly  MM.  Monin,  Duruy,  and  Ravaisson.  The  latter 
has  assisted  me  with  equal  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  notes,  illustrations,  and 
tables  of  contents,  of  the  first  four  books. 

See  at  the  end  of  Book  iv.  the  personal  considerations  which  determined  me 
to  put  forth  this  publication. 


IV  PREFACE. 

In  order  to  explain  wherein  I  coincide  with,  and  wherein 
I  depart  from,  the  two  schools  that  have  preceded  me,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  state  the  views  I  take  of  the  historical 
method.  But  he  who  would  discuss  the  general  question  of 
method  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  authority. 
I  will  leave  my  book  to  speak  for  me.  Let  it  explain  its  own 
method,  if  it  can. 

A  word  only  as  to  the  general  arrangement. 

In  the  first  and  second  books  will  be  found  considerations 
of  races.  These  appear  conjoined,  but  not  intermingled,  in 
the  Roman  and  the  Carlovingian  empires. 

The  third  and  fourth  books  deal  with  the provinceSy  their 
geography,  and  then  their  tendency  towards  the  unity  of  the 
monarchy.  This  feudal  period  of  our  history  ends  before 
the  year  1300,  with  St.  Louis,  the  end  and  ideal  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  modern  age  begins  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
with  the  decline  of  the  papacy,  and  the  slap  mflicted  on 
Boniface  Vin. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  our  institutions^ 
and  show  how  far  these  are  original  or  borrowed  from  those 
of  foreign  countries.  Here  we  have  the  determining  points 
of  French  nationality. 

To  the  following  books  belong  the  progress  of  that  na- 
tionality from  the  fourteenth  century  to  our  own  times,  and 
the  great  work  of  equality  and  civil  order,  slowly  prepared 
by  the  monarchy,  consummated  by  the  republic,  and  crowned 
and  proclaimed  through  Europe  by  the  victories  of  Bona- 
parte. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  political,  the  out- 
ward history:  but  this  is  illustrated  in  my  book  by  the  in- 
ward history,  by  that  of  philosophy  and  religion,  of  law,  and 
of  literature.  The  endeavour  is  a  great  one,  if  the  work  is 
not  so.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  recital  and  a  system,  a 
formula  of  France,  considered  on  the  one  hand  with  regard 
to  its  diversity  of  races  and  provinces,  and  its  geographical 
extent ;  on  toe  other,  as  to  its  chronological  development, 
and  the  increasing  unity  of  the  national  drama.  It  is  a  tissue, 
the  woof  of  whicn  is  space  and  matter,  and  the  warp  time 
and  thought.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  we  have  kept  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

November  I.  ISM 
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frames,  fair  skm,  and  flaxen  hair;  with  elastic  energy,  but  little 
power  of  endurance  or  length  of  wind;*  men  of  rude,  wild  jovi- 
ality, of  boundless  hope,  vain  as  not  having  yet  encountered  any 
thing  that  could  stand  before  them.  They  wished  to  go  and  see  what 
manner  of  man  was  that  Alexander,  that  conqueror  of  Asia,  before 
whose  face  kings  fainted  with  dismay .f  What  do  you  fear?  the 
man  of  terror  asxed  them.  Lest  the  heavens  fall,  said  they,^  and  he 
got  no  other  reply.  The  heavens  themselves  scarcely  affiighted 
fliem;  they  shot  their  arrows  at  it  when  it  thundered.§  n  the 
ocean  itseli  overflowed  and  came  against  them,  they  did  not  refuse 
the  fight,  but  marched  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand.||  It  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  them  never  to  yield  a  foot.  Often  they  persisted  in 
remaining  under  a  burning  roof.Y  No  nation  held  its  life  more 
cheaply.  Instances  were  seen  among  them  of  men  who  bound  them- 
selves to  die  for  some  money  or  a  Ettle  wine:  they  mounted  upon  a 
Elatform,  distributed  the  wine  or  the  money  among  their  fnends, 
ly  down  upon  their  bucklers,  and  gave  their  throats  to  the  knife.** 
Their  buiquets  rarely  teiminatra  without  strife.  The  thigh  of 
the  beast  belonged  to  the  bravest,tt  and  each  man  would  be  the 
bravest.    Their  greatest  pleasure,  next  to  that  of  fighting,  was  to 

Sither  round  the  stranger,  to  make  him  sit  down  with  them,  whe- 
er  he  would  or  not,  and  tdl  them  stories  of  distant  lands. 
These  barbariana  were  insatiably  covetous  and  curious.  They  im- 
pressed strangers,  earned  them  off  firom  the  markets  and  the  roads; 
and  forced  them  to  talk.||  They  were  themselves  terrible,  indefa- 
tigable talkers,  abounding  in  figures,  solemn  and  ludicrously  grave 
in  their  guttural  pronunciation.§§    It  was  a  serious  buaineBa  in  their 

•  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  t.  TocdW  aap(i  KoOvypoi  koI  XcvkoI-— Appian.  apud 
Scriptoret  Rerum  Fxandcarum,  i.,  462.  'Ywt^  l^p&ros  icat  Str^iunoi — t^- 
Xvoi^ro  raxcW 

f  Plutarch  in  Alex.  c.  M.  Long  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Casaander, 
who  had  become  King  of  Macedonia,  was  walking  one  day  in  Delphi,  and  was 
examining  Che  statuet,  when  suddenlr  perceiving  that  of  Alexander,  he  was  lo 
OTefcome  that  hit  whole  fiame  trembled,  and  he  was  seised  with  giddinesi. 

I  £l  /4  ^  ^  cwpoi^f  oMU  immaou — Stiab.  1.  viL 
§  Aristot.  de  Morib.  L  iii.  c.  10. 

II  iElian.  L  xii.  TvfUfiL  r&  f  t^  teal  rk  d6paTa  rpoinXorrrff.— Aristot.  Eude- 
mior.  1.  iii.  c.  1.    ol  KcXrol  wfxtt  t&  icvftara  SwXa  amyr&at  XaP6vr9t, 

T  iElian.  ibid. 

••  Posidon.  L  xxlii.  ap.  Athen.  L  ir.  c.  18.  *^AAXoi  ^  A^  $9^pf  XafiStrnt 
afryCf>tov  ^  XP**^^*  ^  ^  ^""^  mpofAimw  dptBfiAf  fwa,  mi  w%vimfF6fmoi  n)» 
t&awf  ffol  rms  ipoyttaiois  ^^Mt  dMd«py««ifMMM,  vanoi  itcraStpm  cr«  $upU» 
Ktufrm'  wopotfT^f  M  rtt  ff^i  r^  XaifiAr  dfrwcdarvft. 

ft  Poeid.  apod  Athen.  L  iv.  c.  1& 

it  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  t.  p.  306.— Csesar,  Bell.  Gall  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  Est  autem  hoc 
Gallicae  conauetudinis,  ut  et  viatores  etiam  invites  consisterc  cogant ; — et  mer* 
catores  in  oppidis  viilgus  circumsistat. 

§^  Diodor.  Sic.  L  iv.  tlal  Ktd  rms  ^m^ait  fiofwixpt  xal  namXms  rpaxy^WfoC 
fforh  df  rcb  ifukiat  fipaxy\6yoi^  ml  ahnyiiArtot,  Kol  ra  iroXXi  olnrrd/Mvoi  (rvvva- 
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ttBemUies  to  eafoiee  a  hearixig  for  the  orator  in  the  midst  of  endless 
interruptions.  It  was  necesBary  that  a  man,  employed  to  enforce 
slenoe,  should  march  sword  in  nand  against  the  mterrupter;  upon 
the  third  caU  to  order,  he  cut  off  a  good  piece  of  the  man^s  garment,  so 
that  he  could  not  wear  the  rest* 

Another  race,  that  of  the  Iberians,  early  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  south  of  Gaul,^  by  the  side  of  the  Grails,  and  even  along  with 
them.  These  Iberians,  whose  type  and  ton^e  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Basque  mountains,  were  a  people  of  ordinary  genius ;  laborious, 
agiicultural,  miners,  attached  to  the  earth  whence  they  extracted 
metals  and  com-f  Nothing  indicates  that  they  were  pnmitively  so 
warlike  as  they  afterwards  became,  when,  diriven  back  into  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  conquerors  fiK>m  the  south  and  from  the  north,  and 
finding  themselves  m  their  own  despite  guardians  of  the  defiles, 
they  were  so  often  buffeted,  and  wrought,  and  hardened  by  war. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Romans  was  able  once  to  drive  them  to  a  heroic 
despair,  but  generally  their  courage  was  that  of  resistance,}  as  the 
courage  of  the  Gauls  was  that  of  attack.  The  Iberians  do  not  seem 
to  have  possessed,  like  the  latter,  a  taste  for  distant  expeditions 
and  adventurous  wars.  Iberian  tribes  did  emigrate,  but  it  was 
against  theb  will,  and  under  the  pressure  of  more  powerM  peoples. 
Ine  Galls  and  Iberians  mutually  formed  a  perfect  contrast ;  the 
latter  with  their  ffaiments  of  black  fur,  and  their  boots  of  woven 
horse  hair;$  the  Galls  clothed  in  glittering  tissues,  fond  of  bright 
and  varied  colours,  like  the  plaid  of  the  m<^em  Gaels  of  Scotland,|| 
or  else  almost  naked,  with  their  white  breasts  and  their  gigantic  limbs 
loaded  with  massive  gold  ohains-IT    The  Iberians  were  divided  into 

•  'O^w  ixp9iaro¥  noujcrai  t6  \oiv6p,  Strabo,  1.  iy.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.,  80.  I 
cnoot  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  liow  much  the  ancients  were  struck 
with  the  rhetorical  instinct  and  the  noisy  disposition  of  the  Gauls.  Kola  in  vano» 
tMaadbu  gem  fTit.  Lir.  on  the  taking  of  Rome).  The  public  criers,  the 
trampeten,  and  the  adrocates,  were  often  Gauls.  Inmber,  id  est  mercator  ei 
pnKo  (Cic  fragm.  or  contra  Pisonem).  See  too  the  whole  oration  pro  Fonteh. 
Fleraque  GaUia  duos  ret  indutiriotiitime  pertequitttr,  viriutem  belScam  et  argute 
loqm  (Cato  in  Gharisio?  I  cite  from  memory).  'AirctXiTral,  kblL  dvararucol 
ttrpayy^/tgpcH .— Diod.  Sic  Kb.  ir. 

f  Strab.  L  ir.— Gees.  Bell.  GalL  1.  iii.  c.  20. 

\  The  Iberians  must  not  be  confounded  with  their  neigjibouis  the  Ganta- 
briaot.  W.  Ton  Humboldt  has  esmblished  thb  distinction  in  his  admirable  little 
work  upon  the  language  of  the  Basques.    See  the  Illustiations. 

§  T^x^jKa  fftXovdTi  joq/fiidos.— Diodor. 

y  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  t.  XirttMir  ^icy  /Sohto^,  xp^foo-i  mprofkaroU  ^vOurfUpovsy 
KoL  oMi^ifpitfiy*  mxoptnihfTfS  ii  trayoug  pafidwrovf,*.wku>$uHg  wokvaMtn  woX 
wwoKUM  ^MiXijfi^inwff.— Virgil,  ^neid,  1.  viii.  v.  660 :  Virgatis  lucent  sagulis  — 
I  have  elsewhere  collected  other  similar  passages. 

T  Died.  Sic  1.  t.  TUpX  robs  Kopircw  Koi  raCs  fipaxlwas  ^cXXia  ^poO<n* 
V9p\  ^  rovff  avx^9W  KpUovs  sraxrtf  ^oxpvaxwtf  leal  dorn/X/ovr  a^uXdyovs,  en  8< 
Xpvcovs  &^»paKiU, 

Yiigil,  ^n.  L  viii.  t.  659. 

Aurea  csesaries  ollis»  atque  aurea  vestia 

■     ;  turn  lactea  colla 
Auro  innectantar.  b  2 
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small  moantain  tribes,  which,  says  Strabo,  rarely  league  together, 
such  is  the  excessive  confidence  of  each  in  his  own  strength.  The 
Galls  on  the  contrary  were  fond  of  associating  in  great  hordes,  en- 
camping in  lar^e  viUa^  in  vast  plains  whouj  open;  readily  con- 
necting themselves  with  strangers;  familiar  with  persons  imknown 
to  them;  great  talkers,  laughers,  orators;  mingling  with  all  men  and 
upon  every  occasion;  dissolute  from  levity;  blindlv  and  promiscuousl j 
revelling  in  base  pleasures,*  (the  brutality  of  drunkenness  belongs 
more  to  the  Germans,)  evincing  in  short  all  the  good  qualities  and 
all  the  vices  of  quick  sympathies. 

These  joyous  boon  companions  were  not  to  be  trusted  too  im-^^ 
plicitly.  They  loved  betimes  to  banter  {gaber^  as  they  said,  in  the 
middle  ages).  Speech  had  for  them  nothing  of  a  serious  character; 
they  promised,  then  they  laughed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  ^e 
matter.  (Ridendojidemfrangere.    Tit.  Liv.) 

The  Galls  did  not  content  themselves  with  driving  back  the 
Iberians  into  the  Pyrenees,  they  crossed  those  mountains,  established 
themselves  at  the  two  angles  of  the  Peninsula,  south-west  and 
north-west,  under  their  own  name,  whilst  in  the  middle,  mingling 
with  the  vanquished,  they  assumed  ihe  names  of  Celtiberians  and  Lu- 
sitanians-t 

Then,  or  perhaps  nrcviously,  the  Iberian  tribes  of  the  Sicans  and 
of  the  Li-gor,$  passea  from  Spain  into  Graul  and  Italy;  but  in  Italy, 
as  in  Spam,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Grails.  The  latter  crossed 
the  Alps  under  the  name  of  Ambra  (valiaiU  tneni\  forced  back  the 
Ligurians  into  the  mountainous  coast  from  the  Rnone  to  the  Amo, 
and  drove  the  Sicans  into  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

In  both  peninsulas  the  victorious  Celts  mingled  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  central  plains,  whilst  the  beaten  Ibcnans  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  extreme  regions,  in  Liguria  and  in  Sicily,  in  the  Py- 
renees, and  in  Bo&tica.  The  Ambra  Grails  of  Italy  occupied  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Po,  and  spread  through  the  Peninsula  to  the 
mouths  of  trie  Hber.  They  were  in  process  of  time  subdued  by  the 
Rasena  or  Etruscans,  whose  empire  was  8ubse<^uently  restricted  be* 
twccn  the  Macra,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Apenmnes,  Dy  new  Celtic 
immigrations. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Grallic  world.  This  young,  plastic, 
and  fluctuating  clement  was  modified  betimes  in  Italy  and  Spain  by 
commixture  with  the  indigenous  inhabitants.     In  Graul  it  would 

•  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.  i.  310.— Strab.  1.  ir. — A  then.  1.  xiii.  c.  8.  We 
find  subsequently  among  Uie  Celts  of  Ireland  and  England  some  trace  of  the 
dissolute  manners  of  ancient  Gaul.  Leland  says  (vol.  i.  p.  14),  that  the  Irish 
regarded  adultery  as  *'  a  pardonable  gallantry."  0*Halloran,  i.  894. — Lanfranc, 
St.  Ansclm,  and  Pope  Adrian  in  his  famous  brief  to  Henry  II.,  diarge  them 
with  the  guilt  of  incest  See  Usser.  Syl.  epist  70,  94,  95.— St.  Bernard  in  Vita 
S.  Mahu:h.,  1032,  s.  99.— Gerald.  Cambr.  742, 74S. 

4*  Diodor.  Sic  1.  v. — Isidori  Originum,  1.  ix. — Hlin.  1.  iii.  c.  S. 

I  Ibe  ians  of  the  mountains.     W.  v.  Humboldt.    See  Illustrations. 

}  See  Am.  Thierry,  Hut.  des  Gaulois,  i.,  10. 
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long  have  continued  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  barbaiism,  had  not  a 
new  element  from  abroad  brought  it  a  principle  of  stability,  a  social 
idea. 

Two  peoples  were  at  the  head  of  civilisation  in  that  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians.  The  Tynan  Hercules  then 
travensed  every  sea,  purchasing  and  bearing  away  from  each  country 
its  most  precious  productions.  He  did  not  neglect  the  fine  granite  of 
the  coast  of  Graul,  or  the  coral  of  the  Isles  of  Hieres ;  he  inquired  after 
the  precious  minerals  which  then  lay  immediately  beneath  the  sur- 
&ce  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Alps.*  He  came  and 
went,  again  and  again,  and  at  last  established  nimself  in  the  land. 
Attacked  by  the  sons  of  Neptime,  Albion  and  Ligur  (these  two 
words  signify  moimtaineer),t  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  succumbed,  had  not 
Jupiter  supplied  the  place  of  his  exhausted  arrows  by  a  shower  of 
stones.  Tnese  stones  still  cover  the  plain  of  La  Crau  in  Provence. 
The  victorious  deity  founded  Nemausus  rNimes),  ascended  the 
Rhone  and  the  Sadne,  slew  in  his  den  the  origand  Tauriske,  who 
infested  the  roads,  and  built  Alisia  upon  the  .£auan  territory  {Pays 
dAutun).  Before  his  departure  he  laid  out  the  road  which  crossed 
the  Col  de  Tende,  and  led  from  Italy  to  Spain  through  Graul.  This 
became  the  base  upon  which  the  Romans  afterwards  constructed  the 
Aurelian  and  the  Domitian  Ways. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Phoenicians  did  but  clear  the  way  for  the 
Greeks.  The  Dorians  of  Rhodes  succeeded  the  Phoenicians,  and  were 
themselves  supplanted  by  the  lonians  of  Phocaea.  The  latter  founded 
Maiseilles.  Tnis  city,  so  remote  &om  Ghreece,  subsisted  by  miracle. 
Landwards  it  was  surrounded  by  puissant  Gaulish  and  Li^rian 
tribes,  which  did  not  permit  to  take  one  inch  of  ground  without 
£ghting  for  it.  At  sea  it  encountered  the  ^reat  fleets  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  organised  the  most  sanguinary 
monopoly  upon  the  coasts:  the  stranger  who  traded  in  Sardinia 
was  doomed  to  be  drowned-f  Every  thing  throve  with  the  Mar- 
seillese;  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Etruscan  marine 
destroyed  in  one  battle  by  the  Syracusans,  without  themselves  once 
drawing  the  sword,  and  afterwards  Etruria,  Sicily,  Carthage,  and 
all  the  trading  states  annihilated  by  Rome.  The  fall  of  Carthage 
left  an  immense  vacancy  which  Marseilles  would  fain  have  filled; 
but  such  a  part  no  longer  befitted  the  humble  ally  of  Rome,  a  city 
without  temtory,  a  {>eople  of  an  honest  and  thrifty  spirit,  but  more 
mercantile  than  political,  and  which,  instead  of  gaining  over  and 
attaching  to  itself  the  barbarians  of  the  vicinity,  was  always  at  war 
with  them.  Such,  however,  were  the  good  conduct  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Massalians,  that  they  extended  their  establishments 
along  the  Mediterranean  firom  the  maritime  Alps  to  Cape   St. 

*  Strabo,  I.  iii.  it. 

f  Alb,  mouDtain,  in  Gaelic ;  gor,  elevated,  in  Basque.    W.  yon  Humboldt. 

X  Stfabo,  1.  xvii.     Kapxri^o^iavs  di  Koranovrovy,  ci  ri£  r»y  fcWy  tls  lap^ 
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Martin,  tliat  is,  as  far  as  to  the  first  Cartha^nian  colonies.  Thej 
founded  Monaco,  Nice,  Andbes,  &ube,  Saint^GiUes,  Agde,  Am- 
purias,  Denia,  and  some  other  towns.* 

Whilst  Gh^ece  inras  beginning  the  dvilisation  of  the  southern 
shores.  Northern  Graul  was  receiving  her  civilisation  from  the  Celts 
themselves.  A  new  Celtic  tribe,  that  of  the  Kymrj  (CimmeriiPf) 
joined  that  of  the  Galls.  The  new  comers,  who  settled  principallj 
UL  the  heart  of  France,  upon  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  haa,  it  seems, 
more  ^vity  and  consistency  in  their  mental  character.  Less  in* 
disciplmable,  they  were  governed  by  a  sacerdotal  corporadon — ^that 
of  the  Druids.  The  pnmitive  religion  of  the  Galls,  which  was 
superseded  by  Eymric  Druidism,  was  a  religion  of  nature,  as  yet 
rude  and  coarse,  no  doubt,  and  very  far  from  the  systematic  form 
it  afterwards  assumed  among  the  Graels  of  Ireland.^  That  of  the 
Kymric  Druids,  as  fietr  as  we  can  discern  it  through  the  drv  indica- 
tions of  anci^it  authors,  and  in  the  greatly  adulterated  traditions  of 
the  modem  Eymry  of  Wales,  had  a  much  more  elevated  moral  ten- 
dencjr;  they  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Still  the  genius 
of  tms  race  was  too  materialist  to  aUow  such  doctrines  to  bear  their 
£ruit  betimes.  The  Druids  could  not  withdraw  the  race  from  the 
habits  and  ways. of  clanship.  The  material  principle,  the  influenoe 
of  the  military  chiefs,  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  sacerdotal 
domination.  £[ymric  Gaul  was  but  imperfectly  organised  ;  Gallic 
Graul  was  not  so  at  all;  it  escaped  from  the  Druids,  and  overflowed 
upon  the  world  by  the  Rhine  and  by  the  Alps. 

It  is  at  this  epoch  that  history  places  the  journeys  of  Sigovesus 
and  BeUovesus,  nephews  of  Ambi^t,  king  of  the  Bituriges,  who 
are  said  to  have  led  the  Galls  into  Uermany  and  Italy.  They  pur- 
sued their  way,  guided  solely  by  the  flight  of  birds.  Aocordmg  to 
another  tradition,  it  was  a  jealous  husband,  Aruns,  an  Etruscan, 
who,  to  avenge  himself,  gave  the  barbarians  the  first  taste  of  wine. 
They  liked  it,  and  follow^  him  to  the  country  of  the  vine.^  These 
first  emigrants,  Eduans,  Arvems,  and  Bituriges  (Gkllio  tribea 
of  Burgoyne,  Auvergne,  ai^d  Berri),  established  themselves  in  Lom- 

*  See  the  interesting  history  of  Massilis  (Am.  Thierrj,  tom.  ii.  chap.  \X  It 
it  one  of  the  most  remarlLable  portions  of  tliis  excellent  work.  As  tor  tne  in« 
ilaence  of  the  Greek  cokMiies  upon  the  ciTilisation  of  Gaul,  I  have  attempted. 


in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to  show  how  much  it  has  been  exaggerated. 

t  Appian  (IDyr.  p.  11(^,  et  de  B.  Cir.  i.  p.  625)  and  Diodorus  (lib.  v.  p. 
909)  say  that  the  Celts  were  Cimmerians.    Plutardi  (in  Mario)  intimates  the 


same  thing.  The  Cimmerians,  says  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.  ▼.,  p.  d75X  live  in 
dwellings  under  ground,  which  th^  call  argiU&t,  The  word  argei  signifies  m, 
cluunber  under  ground  in  the  poetry  of  the  Welsh  Kymty  ( W.  Archaiol.  i.  p. 
80,  162).  The  Cimbri  swore  by  a  bull.  The  arms  of  Wales  are  two  cows. 
Several  German  critics,  however,  make  a  distinction  between  the  Cimmerii  and 
the  Cimbri,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Kymry.  They  refer  the  Cimbri  to 
the  Germanic  race. 

1  See  the  Illustrations. 

S  Liv.  1.  V.  c.  34.— Plutarch  in  Camlllo. 
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bixdy,  despite  ibe  Etrasoaiui,  and  took  the  name  of  h-Ambra^ 
iMunbiians,  InsabrianSi  synonymoiu  with  GaDs:  it  was  the  name 
of  tlioae  ancient  Gralb,  the  Ambra,  or  UmbrianB,  whom  the  Etrua- 
CHU  had  Bubjnnted.  llieir  biethien,  the  Anleroes,  Camutes, 
and  Cenomans  (Manceauz  and  Qiartrains),  next  aiiiyed,  under  a 
chief  named  Hunicaoe^  fozmed  a  settlement  at  the  expense  of  the 
Etmacans  of  Yenetia,  and  founded  Brixia  and  Verona.  Lastly,  the 
Kymiy,  jealous  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Grails,  crossed  the 
Aqw  in  tneir  turn;  but  the  valle|rof  the  Fo  was  already  pre»occupied; 
forced  therefore  to  proceed  as  &r  as  the  Adriatic,  they  founded  Bo- 
logna and  Senagallia,  or  rather  they  set  themselyes  down  in  the  towns 
wnich  the  EiTuscans  had  ahready  founded.  The  Gklls  were  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  the  citjr,  measiiured  and  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
religious  and  astronomical  notions;  their  towns  were  but  great  open 
vilifies,  Hke  Mediolanum  (Milan).  The  Gallic  world  is  the  world 
of  the  tribe;!  the  Etrusoo-Boman  world  is  that  of  the  city. 

Bdiold,  then,  the  tribe  and  the  city  face  to  face,  upon  the  battle* 
ground  of  Italy.  The  tribe,  at  first,  has  the  advantage;  the  Etrus- 
cans are  compressed  within  ihe  limits  of  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
and  thither  the  Gkuls  soon  follow  them.  They  pass  the  Apen- 
nines, ^ose  blue-eyed  men,  with  sandy  moustaches,  and  with 
oculars  of  gold  upon  their  white  shoulders;  and  they  defile  before 
^  Pydopian  walls  of  the  panic-stricken  Etruscans.  Thejr  arrive 
before  Clurium,  and  demana  lands.  We  know  that,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  Romans  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Etruscans,  their  ancient 
enemies,  and  that  a  panic  terror  surrendered  Rome  to  the  Grauls. 
They  were  much  anuused,  says  livy,  to  find  the  city  deserted; 
nx»e  amazed  stall,  to  see  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  old  men  majes* 
tieslly  seated,  awaiting  death.  The  Gauls,  \rf  degrees,  fioniliarised 
Iheniselves  with  those  motionless  figures,  which,  at  first,  had  im- 
pressed them  with  awe.  One  of  them,  in  his  barbarous  merriment, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  play  with  the  beard  of  one  of  those  haughty 
senators,  who  responded  with  a  blow  of  his  staff.§  This  was  the 
signal  for  massacre. 

^  The  young  men,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Capitol,  re- 
Bsfced  for  some  thne,  and  at  last  paid  ransom  ;||  such,  at  least,  is  the 
more  probable  tradition;  the  Romans  preferred  the  other.  Livy 
asserts  that  Camillus  avenged  his  country  by  a  victonr,  and  mas^ 
SBcred  &e  Grauls  upon  the  ruins  they  had  made.  'What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  they  remained  seventeen  years  in  Latium,  even  at 
Tibur,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome.    Livy  calls  Tibur  areem  GalUci 

*  ISp  108,  low. — I8-0MBRIA,  Low  Umbris. 

t  According  to  the  Ixiteqiretation  of  Am.  Thierry,  i.  p.  48. — Liv.  v.  c.  S5. 

X  Some  scholars  have  even  doubted  that  their  cppida  in  Csesar's  time  were 
anything  else  than  places  of  refuge. 

\  Liy.  L  V.  c.  21.  M.  Papirius  Gallo  barbam  suam,  ut  turn  omnibus  pro> 
missa  erat,  permulcenti,  scipione  ebumeo  in  caput  incusso,  iram  movisse  dicitur* 

II  Polybius  and  Suetonius,  cited  in  Michelet*s  Histoire  Romaine,  i.  d. 
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beUi.  It  vraa  in  this  interval  that  the  heroic  duels  of  Valerius 
Corvus  and  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  with  Gaulish  giants,  were  said  to 
have  taken  place.  The  gods  took  part  in  these  affairs:  a  sacred 
crow  gave  the  victory  to  Valerius;  Manlius  tore  the  collar  {torqms) 
from  the  insolent  barbarian,  who  had  defied  the  Romans.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  a  popular  image ;  on  the  Chnbrian  buckler^ 
converted  into  a  shop  sisn,  was  seen  the  portrait  of  a  barbarian, 
puffing  out  his  cheeks  ana  loUin^  out  his  tongue* 

The  city  was  at  last  to  prevail  over  the  tribe;  Italy  over  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  driven  out  of  Latium  continued  to  war,  but  only  as  mer- 
cenaries in  the  service  of  Etruria.  They  took  part  with  the  Etrus- 
cans and  the  Samnites  in  those  terrible  battles  of  Sentinum  and  of 
the  Lake  Vadimon,  which  secured  to  Rome  the  dominion  of  Italy « 
and  subsequently  that  of  the  world.  In  those  enp^ments  they 
displayed  their  vain  and  brutal  audacity,  fighting  naked  against  well 
armed  men,  dashing  their  war  chariots  with  loud  din  against  the  im- 
penetrable masses  of  the  legions,  and  meeting  the  terrible  pilum  with 
r)ad  broadswords  that  bent  at  the  first  blow.f  This  is  the  common 
history  of  all  the  Gaulish  battles;  never  did  they  amend  their  defects. 
Still  the  Romans  had  need  of  mighty  efforts  and  of  all  the  devoted- 
ness  of  Decius.  At  last,  they,  in  tneir  turn,  made  their  way  into 
the  land  of  the  Grauls,  took  back  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol,  and  placed 
a  colony  in  Sena  on  the  Adriatic,  the  principd  town  of  the  van- 
quished Senoni.  That  whole  tribe  was  exterminated,  so  that  there 
remained  not  one  of  the  sons  of  those  who  boasted  that  they  had 
burnt  Rome.^ 

These  disasters  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  part  which  their  best  warriors  took  in  the  great  migmtion  of 
the  Transalpine  Gauls  towards  Grreece  and  Asia  (b.  C.  281).  Our 
Graul  was  like  that  vase  told  of  in  Gallic  mythology,  in  vrhich  life 
boils  up  and  overflows  incessantly  :§  it  received  the  barbarism  of  the 
north  in  torrents,  to  pour  it  out  upon  the  nations  of  the  south.  After 
the  Druidic  invasion  of  the  Kymry  it  had  suffered  the  warlike  inva- 
sions of  the  Belgians  or  Bolg,  Tnese  latter,  the  most  impetuous  of 
the  Celts,  like  the  Irish  their  descendants,!]  had  made  their  way 

•  Aulus  Gell.  1.  ix.  3.— Tit  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  10. 

t  Liv.  I.  ixii.  Gladii — Gallis  pnelongi  ac  sine  mucroDibus. — Polyb.  I.  ii. 
Toiir  Bvpolt  itarh  r^y  irpd^nyy  l^odoy,  ca»r  Ir  atupaunr  f,  ^o^rpmn^v  cWi  irov  ro 

atFo  S<  rovn^ff  M4mt  awo(vtvovrrm  Ko^atr^fkrvo  ucaro  /i^cor  xol  Korh  irXi&rof  .*— ^ 
A  true  symbol  of  the  Gaelic  race. 

{  Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  13* 

§  See  further  on. 

II  Impetuosity,  promptitude  and  fickleness  are  characteristics  common  in  an 
equal  degree  to  the  Bolg  of  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Pictrdy,  (Bellovaci,  Boici, 
Bolgse,  Beigs,  Volci,  etc.,)  and  to  those  of  the  south  of  France,  notwithstanding 
the  mixture  of  races. 

The  Belgians  are  denominated  in  the  old  Iruh  traditions,  Fir  Bhofg.  Au- 
sonius  (De  Clar.  Urb.  Norb.)  informs  us  that  the  primitive  name  of  the  Tecto- 
sages  was  Bolg:  Tectosagoa  primaevo  nomine  Bolgat.     Cicero  names  them 
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£rom  Belgium,  through  the  Galls  and  the  Kymrj,  to  the  fiOflth  bb 
far  as  Toulouse,  and  had  settled  in  Languedoc  under  the  names  of 
Arecomiques  and  Tectosages.  Thence  they  took  their  way  to  a  new 
conquest.  Galls,  Kymry,  and  even  some  Germans  descended  with 
them  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  swarm  poured 
in  on  Macedonia.  The  world  of  the  antique  city,  which  was  gather- 
ing strength  in  Italy  by  the  progress  of  Rome,  had  been  shivered  in 
Greece  since  Alexander's  day.  Still  that  little  Greece  was  so  strong 
by  art  and  nature,  so  dense,  so  serried  with  towns  and  mountains, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  entered  with  impunity.  Greece  is  like  a  three- 
fold trap ;  you  may  enter  it  and  find  yourself  caught  in  Macedonia, 
then  in  Thessaly,  and  again  between  Thermopylae  and  the  Istlimus. 

The  barbarians  made  a  successful  incursion  into  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, committed  frightful  ravages  there,  passed  even  Thermopylb, 
and  were  finally  wrecked  against  the  sacred  ro^k  of  Delphi.  The 
god  defended  his  temple ;  it  needed  but  a  tempest  and  some  fragments 
of  rocks  rolled  down  by  the  besieged  to  put  the  Gauls  to  the  rout. 
Coined  with  wine  and  victual,  they  had  b^n  vanquished  beforehand 
by  their  own  excesses.  A  panic  terror  seized  them  in  the  night. 
Tlieir  bremif  or  leader,  advised  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
retreat,  to  bum  their  chariots  and  slaughter  their  10,000  wounded;* 
then  he  drank  as  before  and  stabbed  himself.  But  his  men  could 
never  extricate  themselves  from  so  many  mountains  and  such  difficult 
passes,  through  the  midst  of  a  people  rancorously  incensed  against 
them. 

Other  Grauls  (Tectosages,  Trocmi,  and  Tolistoboii)  had  more  success 
beyond  the  Bosphorus.  They  cast  themselves  into  that  great  Asia, 
amidst  the  quarrels  of  Alexander's  successors.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bythinia  and  the  Greek  cities^  which  could  hardly  maintain  their 

Be^a:  Belgaram  AUobroguinqiie  testimoniis  credere  non  timetis?  (Pro  Mao. 
Footeio.).  Folg^e  and  VdoB  are  used  indifferently  in  the  manuscripts  of  Cfcsar. 
Lastly,  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  language  of  the  Tectosages  was  the  same  as 
tiat  of  Treves^  the  capital  town  of  Belgium.— Am.  Thierry,  i.  131. 

*  Hb  last  counsels  were  followed  as  &r  as  regarded  the  wounded,  for  the  new 
breui  caused  ten  thousand  men,  who  could  not  hold  out  on  the  march,  to  be 
slaughtered ;  but  he  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage.  Diod.  Sic.  xxiL 
870.  The  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece,  if  they  found  children  more  tlian  commonly 
&t,  or  that  seemed  suckled  with  a  better  milk,  drank  their  blood  and  devoured 
their  iBesh.  Pausanias,  I.  x:  p.  650.  After  the  fight  the  Greeks  buried  their 
dead,  but  the  Kymro-Galls  sent  no  herald  to  demand  their  own  dead,  and  cared 
little  whether  they  were  buried  or  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  vultures. 
PaosaniaSy  1.  x.  At  ^gse  they  scattered  the  ashes  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  to 
the  wind.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  Diod.  et  Val.  When  the  brenn  was  informed  by  the 
reports  of  deserters  what  were  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  troops,  filled  with  dis- 
dain for  them,  he  advanced  before  Heradea,  and  attacked  the  defiles  the  next 
dajr  at  sunrise,  "  without,**  as  an  ancient  writer  remarks,  "  having  consulted  any 
pnest  of  his  nation  as  to  the  future  success  of  the  fight,  or,  in  lieu  of  such  per- 
sons, an^  Greek  diviner.**  Pausanias,  1.  x.  p.  648 ;  Am.  Thierry,  passim.  The 
breon  said  at  Delphi,  **  it  was  right  that  rich  gods  should  bestow  their  bounty 
on  men — that  they  had  no  need  of  wealth,  inasmuch  as  it  was  they  who  were 
used  to  bestow  it  on  men."    Justin,  xxiv.  6. 
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^ti&d  against  the  Selucids,  purchased  the  sucoour  of  the  Gauls — an 
intereBted  and  pernicious  succour,  as  was  soon  perceived.  These  ter- 
rible guests  divided  Asia  Minor  between  them  to  pillage  and  put  to 
nnsom.*  The  Hellespont  fell  to  the  Trocmi,  the  coasts  of  the 
iEgean  Sea  to  the  Tolistoboii,  the  south  to  the  Tectosages.  Behold^ 
now,  our  Grauls  returned  to  the  cradle  of  the  Kjmiy,  not  far  from 
the  Cimerian  Bosphorus;  behold  them  established  upon  the  ruins  of 
Troy  and  in  the  mountains  of  Ada  Minor,  whither  the  French  will 
lead  the  crusade,  so  many  centuries  after,  under  the  banners  of  Gode- 
frovde  Bouillon  and  Louis  the  Young. 

Whilst  these  Grauls  are  gorging  themselves  fiit  in  luxurious  Asia, 
the  others  are  wandering  about,  everywhere,  in  search  of  fortune. 
Whoever  has  need  of  bhnd  courage  and  cheap  blood  buys  the  aid  of 
Grauls,  a  prolific  and  martial  nation,  which  could  supply  the  demand 
of  so  manv  armies  and  wars.  All  the  successors  ot  Alexander  had 
Gauls  in  tneir  service,  Pjqrrhus  especially,  that  man  of  adventures 
and  of  frustrated  victories.  Carthage  fuso  had  Grauls  in  the  first 
Punic  war;  she  paid  them  badly,  as  we  know,t  and  they  had  a 
great  share  in  the  honible  war  of  the  mercenaries.  The  Gaul,  Au* 
tarite,  was  one  of  the  revolted  leaders. 

Rome  took  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  Carthage,  and  of 
the  interval  between  the  two  Punic  wais,  tocrush  the  Ligurians  and 
the  Gauls  of  Italy. 

The  Liffuriaos  lurking  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps»  between  the  Var 
and  the  Macra,  in  places  overrun  with  wild  thickets,  were  harder  to 
find  than  to  vailquish.  They  were  agile  and  indefatigable  races  of 
men,^  ^bes  of  brigands  raUier  than  of  warriors,  who  placed  their 
zelianoe  on  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  the  depth  of  their  retreats* 
All  those  fierce  mountaineers,  Salyans,  Deceates,  Euburiates,  Oxi* 
bians,  and  Incauns,  long  escaped  the  Roman  arms.  At  last  the  consul 
Pulvius  set  me  to  their  haunts;  Bebius  forced  them  down  into  the 
plain,  and  Posthumius  disarmed  them,  leaving  them  hardly  iron 
enough  to  till  their  fields  (B.C.  238-233^. 

Fat  half  a  century,  since  the  extermination  of  the  people  of  the 
Senoni  by  the  Romans,  the  memory  of  that  terrible  event  had  not 

*  Liv.  L  xxxTiiL  c  16— Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

f  She  delivered  up  4000  of  them  to  the  Romans.  See  Diodonis  Siculus  and 
Frootinus,  L  iii.  16. 

t  Flonii,  ii.  3.  Sudi  was  the  strength  of  the  Ligurians  that  it  was  said  pro- 
verbially. The  strongest  Gaul  is  Uud  low  by  the  leanest  Liguriao.  Diod.  Sic 
V.  89.  See  too,  lib.  xxxix.  2  ;  Stnht>,  iv.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  them 
the  use  of  oblong  bucklers,  saUum  ligMMiicttm.  Liv.  xviL,  35.  Tlie  women  who 
worked  in  the  auarries  stepped  aside  for  a  while  when  the  pains  of  labour  came 
upon  them,  and  retunied  to  their  work  when  tliey  were  delivered.  Strabo,  iii. ; 
Diod.  iy.  The  Ligurians  fiuthfully  adhered  to  their  old  customs,  tliat  of  wouing 
long  hair,  for  Instance.  They  were  called  Cipifls/i.— Cato  says  in  Servius, 
**  Ipd  und^  oriundi  stnt  exacta  memoria,  illiterati,  mendaces^  quse  sunt  et  Tera 
minus  memiaere."  Migidius  Figulus»  Varro's  contemporary,  speaks  to  the  same 
purpose. 
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become  efiaced  among  the  Oauls.  Two  kings  of  the  Boii  (country 
of  Bologna),  At  and  Gall,*  endeayonied  to  aim  the  people  m  order 
to  seize  the  Roman  colony  of  Arimintim,  and  they  called  in  the  aid 
<^  Graulish  mercenaries  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Boii  killed 
the  two  chie&  and  massacred  their  allies  rather  than  engage  in  war 
against  R<»ne.  Rome,  rendered  nneasy  by  the  moTements  which 
had  taken  place  among  the  Grauls,  incensed  them  by  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  them,  especially  that  of  arms.  Their  discontent  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  proposal  made  bj  the  Tribime  Fla* 
minins,  that  the  lands  conquered  fiom  the  Senom,  fifty  years  before, 
should,  at  last,  be  colonised  and  divided  amon^  the  people.  The 
Boii,  who  had  learned  from  the  foundation  of  Arimmum  what  it 
was  to  have  the  Romans  for  neighbours,  repented  that  they  had  not 
assumed  the  ofiensiye,  and  wished  to  form  a  league  between  all  the 
nataons  of  the  north  of  Italy.  But  the  Veneti,  a  Slavonic  people,  hos* 
tile  to  the  Grauls,  refused  to  enter  into  the  league;  the  Ligurians  were 
exhausted,  the  Cenomans  secretly  sold  to  the  Romans.  The  Boii 
and  the  Insubrians  (Bologna  and  Milan)  left  alone,  were  obliged  to 
callin  fiom  beyond  the  Alps  some  Gesatse  (Gaisda),  men  armed 
with  ^otf ,  or  pikes,  who  glamy  served  for  pay  under  the  rich  Gaulish 
tdbes  of  Italy.  Their  leaders,  Aneroeste  and  Concolitan,  were  gained 
over  by  force  of  money  and  promises. 

The  Romans,  informed  by  the  Cenomans  of  all  that  was  ^ing 
OD,  took  alarm  at  this  league.  The  senate  caused  the  Sybilline 
books  to  be  consulted,  and  were  it  was  read  with  dismay,  that  the 
Gauls  were  twice  to  take  possession  of  Rome  It  was  hoped  to 
avert  this  evil  by  interring  alive  two  Grauls,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Rome^  in  the  ox  market.  In  this  manner  the 
Gauls  had  taken  wuMesnonjrf  the  soil  of  Rame^  and  the  oracle  was 
aocomplislied  or  duded.  The  terror  fcdt  by  Rome  had  qpread  over 
all  Italy;  all  the  peoples  of  that  country  believed  themselves  alike 
menaced  by  a  horrible  invasion  of  barbarians.  The  Gaulish  chie& 
had  brought  forth  from  tbar  temples  the  gold  embroidered  flags 
which  they  called  ike  immoveable.  They  Imd  solemnly  sworn  and 
made  their  soldiers  swear,  that  they  would  not  undo  their  baldrics 
till  they  had  mounted  the  GajpitoL  They  swept  away  all  before 
them,  flocks  and  herds,  and  lettered  peasants  whom  they  made 
march  under  the  lash;  they  carried  off  the  very  furniture  of  the 
houses.  The  whole  population  of  central  and  southern  Italy  rose 
spontaneously  to  put  a  stop  to  such  devastations,  and  770,000  sol- 
mersf  were  ready,  if  need  were,  to  follow  the  Roman  eagles. 

One  of  the  tmee  Roman  armies  was  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  leading  into  Etruria;  but  the  Grauls  were  ahready  in  the 

•  The  Atis  and  Galatns  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  Polyb.  ii.    See 
Thierr/s  Histoire  de  Gaulois,  torn.  i. 
t  See  the  passages  from  Polybius  in  Micbelet's  Hist  Rom.  book  ii.  c.  5. 
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heart  of  tliat  country,  and  within  three  days  march  of  Rome, 
B.C.  225.  The  barbarians,  fearing  lest  they  snonld  be  hemmed  in 
between  the  city  and  the  army,  retraced  their  steps,  slew  6,000  of 
the  Romans  who  pursued  them,  and  they  would  have  wholly  de- 
stroyed them  if  the  second  army  had  not  come  up  with  the  first. 
They  then  withdrew  to  place  their  booty  in  safety,  and  had  al- 
ready reached  a  point  on  a  line  with  Cape  Telamone,  when  by  an 
amazing  chance,  a  third  Roman  army  returning  from  Sardinia,  dis- 
embarked near  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  thus  surrounded. 
They  presented  a  front  upon  two  sides  at  once.  The  Gesatas  threw 
off  all  their  clothes  by  way  of  bravado,  and  placed  themselves  naked 
in  the  front  ranks  with  only  their  weapons  and  bucklers.  The 
Romans  were  for  a  moment  mtimidated  by  this  strange  spectacle, 
and  by  the  tumult  of  the  barbarian  army.  *'  Besides  a  multitude  of 
horns  and  trumpets  that  never  ceased  to  sound,  there  rose  all  at 
once  such  a  concert  of  bellowings,  that  not  only  the  men  and  the 
instruments,  but  the  earth  itself  and  the  places  all  round,  seemed  to 
be  emulo\isly  roaring.  There  was  something  appalling  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  the  gestures  of  those  gi^ntic  men  that  appeared  in 
the  foremost  ranks  with  no  other  clothmg  than  their  arms.  There 
was  not  one  but  was  decked  with  collars,  chains,  and  bracelets  of 
gold."  The  inferiority  of  the  Gaulish  weapons  gave  the  Romans  the 
advantage.  The  Gaulish  sword  was  only  formed  for  striking  with 
the  edge,  and  it  was  of  such  a  bad  temper  that  it  bent  at  the  first 
blow.* 

The  result  of  this  victory  having  been  the  subjugation  of  the 
Boii,  the  legions  passed  the  Fo  for  the  first  time,  and  entered  the 
country  of  the  Insubrians.  The  impetuous  Flaminius  would  have 
perished  there,  had  he  not  cajoled  the  barbarians  with  a  treaty 
until  he  found  himself  in  strength.  Being  recalled  by  the  senate^ 
which  liked  him  not,  and  which  pretended  that  his  nomination  was 
illegal,  he  resolved  to  vanauish  or  to  die,  broke  down  the  bridge 
behmd  him,  and  achieved  a  signal  victory  over  the  Insubrians. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  opened  the  letters  in  which  the  senate 
presaged  his  defeat  upon  the  authority  of  the  gods. 

His  successor  Marcellus  was  a  brave  soldier.  He  killed  the  brenn 
Virdumar  in  single  combat,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
the  second  spoUa  opima,  won  since  the  days  of  Komulus.  The 
Insubrians  were  reduced  (b.c.  222),  and  the  Roman  sway  extended 
over  all  Italy  as  far  as  to  the  Alps. 

Whibt  Rome  now  thought  herself  secure  of  her  dominion  over 
the  prostrate  Grauls  of  Italy,  Hannibal  was  at  hand  to  raise  them  up. 
The  crafty  Carthaginian  made  ^ood  use  of  them.  He  placed  them 
in  the  vanguard,  and  made  tucm  cross  the  marshes  of  Etruria, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  the  Numidians  forcing  them  forward  at 

•  Polyb.  1.  ii.;  Am.  Thiciry,  1 1.  p.  243. 
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the  point  of  the  sword  *  Still  the^  did  not  fight  the  less  gallantly  at 
ThiBsimene  and  Cannae:  Hannibal  gained  those  great  victories 
-with  the  blood  of  the  Gauls-t  Upon  one  occasion  when  he  wanted 
their  aid,  being  separated  from  them  in  the  south  of  Italy,  he 
was  unable  to  move.  So  strong  was  the  vitality  of  that  ftaliaa 
Gaul,  that  after  Hannibal's  disasters  it  again  bestirred  itself  under 
Hasdrubal,  Mago,  and  Hamilcar.  It  needed  thirty  years  of  war 
{b,c.  201 — 170),  and  the  treachery  of  the  Cenomani,  to  consummate 
the  ruin  of  the  Boii  and  Insubrians  (Bologna  and  Milan).  The 
Boii,  moreover,  emigrated  rather  than  submit.  The  remains  of  their 
hundred  and  twelve  tribes  rose  in  a  mass,  and  went  in  quest  of  a 
settlement  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Save.  Rome  declared  solemnly  that  Italy  toas  closed 
against  the  Gauls.  This  last  terrible  struggle  tookplace  during  the 
war  of  Rome  against  Philip  and  Antioohus.  The  Greeks  imagined^ 
at  that  time,  tnat  they  were  the  grand  subject  that  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Rome;  they  knew  not  that  she  employed  against  them 
bat  the  smallest  portions  of  her  forces.  Two  legions  were  enough 
to  overthrow  Philip  and  Antioohus,  whilst  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession the  two  consuls  and  the  two  consular  armies  were  sent  against 
the  obscure  tribes  of  the  Boii  and  the  Insubrians.  Rome  braced  up 
her  sinewy  arms  against  Graul  and  Spain;  it  needed  but  a  touch  of 
her  finger  to  lay  the  successors  of  Alexander  at  her  feet. 

Before  leaving  Asia  she  quelled  the  only  people  who  could  re- 
new the  war  in  that  quarter.  The  Galatians,  who  had  been  settled 
for  a  century  in  Phry^a,  had  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
adjoining  peoples,  which  they  forced  to  pay  them  tribute.  They  had 
heaped  together  die  spoils  of  Asia  Minor  in  their  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Olympus.  One  characteristic  fact  pourtrays  the  opulence  and  the 
sumptuous  habits  of  those  barbarians.  One  of  their  chiefs  or  te- 
trarchs  gave  out  that  for  a  whole  year  he  would  keep  open  house 
for  all  comers;  and  not  only  did  he  entertain  the  crowd  that  came 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts,  but  he  caused  travellers 
to  be  seized  and  detained  till  they  had  sat  at  his  table. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  Galatians  had  refused  aid  to  Antio- 
ohus, Manlius,  the  praetor,  attacked  their  three  tribes  (Trocmi, 
Tolistoboii,  Tectosages),  and  beat  them  in  their  mountains  with  mis- 
ale  weapons,  against  which  the  Gauls,  accustomed  to  fight  with  the 
sword  and  the  lance,  had  little  else  to  oppose  but  stones.  Manlius 
obliged  them  to  surrender  up  the  lands  taken  firom  the  allies  of 
Rome;  he  compelled  them  to  renounce  brigandage,  and  imposed 
inx>n  them  the  alliance  of  Eumenes,  who  was  to  keep  them  in 
cneck. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Grauls  were  vanquished  in  their  Italian 
and  Asiatic  colonies,  if  the  Romans  did  not  penetrate  into  Gaul, 

*  See  the  author's  Roman  History,  ii.,  initio, 
flbid. 
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that  fountain-head  of  barbarian  inyasion.  Thej  were  called  thither 
at  first  by  their  allies,  the  Greeks  of  MaraeiUes,  who  were  ever 
at  war  with  the  Grauls  and  Ligurians  in  their  vicinity.  Roma 
needed  to  be  mistress  of  the  western  entrance  of  Italy,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Ligurians  of  the  sea  coast  She  attack^  the  tribes 
of  wnich  Marseilles  complained,  and  then  those  of  which  Marseilles 
made  no  complaint;*  she  gave  up  the  land  to  the  Massalians  and  re- 
tained the  xmlitary  posts  in  her  own  hands,  that  of  Aix  among 
others,  where  Sextius  founded  the  colony  of  Aqus  Sextiae.  Thenoe 
she  turned  her  eyes  towards  Gaul. 

Two  vast  confederations  divided  that  country  between  them.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  .£dui,  a jpeople  we  shall  subsequently  see  dosely 
united  with  the  tribes  of  the  Camutes,  Parisii,  Senones,  &c«  On  the 
other  side  the  Arvemi  and  the  Allobroges.  The  former  appear  to  have 
been  the  men  of  the  i>lains — the  Kymiy,  subject  to  sacerdotal  influ- 
ence— the  party  of  civilisation.  The  others,  mountaineers  of  Auvergne 
and  of  the  Alps,  were  the  ancient  Grails  who  had  formerly  been  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  by  the  Kymric  invasion,  but  who  had  again 
recovered  their  preponderance  by  their  very  barbari^  and  &eur 
attachment  to  cluismp. 

The  clans  of  Auvergne  were  then  united  under  one  chief,  or  king, 
named  Bituit.  These  mountaineers  believed  themselves  invincible. 
Bituit  sent  a  solenm  embassy  to  the  Roman  generals  to  demand  the 
liberation  of  one  of  the  captive  chiefs.  In  it  appeared  his  royal  hunt- 
ing pack,  composed  of  enormous  hoimds,  procured  at  great  cost 
iiom  Belgium  and  Brittany.  The  ambassador,  supMsrbly  dr^sed,  was 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  yoimff  horsemen  glittering  with  ^Id  and 
purple.  Beside  him  was  a  baid  with  his  rottf ,  singing  at  mtenrala 
the  glory  of  the  king  and  of  the  Arvenian  nation,  and  the  ea^oita 
of  the  ambassador.!  / 

The  Eduans  saw  the  RcHnan  invasion  with  pleasure ;  the  Massalians 
intenposed  and  obtained  for  them  the  title  of  aUiet  and  friends  of 
the  Itoman  peopk.  Marseilles  had  introduced  the  Romans  into  the 
south  of  Gaul,  the  Eduans  opened  to  them  Cdtio,  or  central  Gaid, 
and  the  Remi  subsequently  gave  them  admission  into  Belgium. 

The  enemies  of  Rome  acted  with  the  usual  Gallic  precipitatioQ, 
and  were  vanquished  in  detail  upon  the  borders  of  the  Khone.  The 
silver  chariot  of  Bituit  and  his  pack  of  war  hounds  served  him  in  no 

Esat  stead:  yet  the  Arvemi  alone  amounted  to  200,000  men; 
t  they  were  terrified  by  the  elephants  of  the  Romans.  Bituit  said 
before  the  battle,^  looking  at  the  little  Roman  army  and  its  serried 
legions:  ^^  There  is  not  enough  there  for  a  meal  for  my  dogB."^ 

♦  Sec  Am.  Thierry,  H.  164.— Liv.  eplst.  1.  Ix.— Florus,  1.  iiL  c.  2. 

f  Am.  Thierry,  ii.  169  —  Applan.  Fiihr.  Unin. 

t  PauL  Orot.  U  v.  Fabiui--«d60  cum  panro  exerdtu  oocurrit,  ut  Bittiitus 
pauciutem  Romaaoram  via  ad  etcam  caDibii»,  quos  in  agminehabebat,  tufficere 
posse  jactaret. 
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Borne  laid  her  hand  on  the  ADobrogeSy  declared  them  her  Bah}ect8» 
and  thus  secured  to  herself  the  gate  of  the  Alps.  DomitiuB^^  the 
wocGiiflQl,  repaired  the  Phoeniciaii  Way,  and  called  it  the  Dcnnitiaii. 
The  consuls  who  succeeded  him  had  only  to  advance  towards  &e 
west,  between  Marseilles  and  the  Arvemi  (b.  C.  120-118).  They 
proceed  towards  the  Pyrenees  and  founded  a  potent  colony,  Narho 
Marims^  Narbonne,  almost  at  the  entrance  of  opain.  This  was  the 
second  Roman  colony  established  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  (the  fibnt 
had  been  sent  to  Garthaee).  Connected  with  the  sea  by  works  of 
prodigious  magnitude,  it  nad,  in  imitation  of  the  metropolis,  its  ca^ 
mtol,  its  senate,  its  therme,  its  aniphitheatre;  it  was  the  Gaulish 
Home  and  the  rival  of  Marseilles.  The  Romans  did  not  choose  that 
their  influence  in  Gaul  should  continue  to  depend  upon  their  an«* 
eient  ally. 

Thqr  were  establishing  themselyes  peaceably  in  those  regioens,  when 
an  unforeseen  event,  immense  and  fearM  as  an  universal  deluge,  had 
like  to  have  swept  all  away,  and  even  Italy  herself.  That  barbarian 
world  which  Rome  had  bcurred  in  within  the  limits  of  the  north  with 
BO  mde  a  hand,  was,  nevertheless,  still  in  existence.  Those  Kymry  she 
had  exterminated  at  Bologna  and  SenagaUia,  had  brethren  in  Grer* 
many.  Grauls  and  Allemanna,  Kjonry  and  Teutons,  flying,  it  is  saidt 
from  an  inundation  of  the  Bamc,  took  their  course  towards  the 
south.  They  had  ravaged  all  lUyria ;  beaten,  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
a  Roman  general  who  had  sought  to  exclude  them  from  Norica;  and 
made  their  way  round  the  jQfB  through  Hdvetia,  the  principal 
tribes  of  which,  the  Ombrians,  or  Ambrons,  the  Tigurines  (Zurich) 
and  the  Tughenes  (Zug),  swelled  their  horde.  The  whole  imited 
body  entered  Graul,  to  the  number  of  300,000  fighting  men,  their 
&mmes— their  oldmen,  women,  and  children— following  in  chariota. 
In  the  north  of  Gaul  they  fell  in  with  ancient  Cimbrian  tribes,  and 
deposited  with  them,  it  is  said,  a  portion  of  their  booty.  But  central 
Gaul  was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  and  reduced  to  famine  all 
abng  their  line  of  match.  The  populations  of  the  coimtry  took 
refuge  in  the  towns  to  let  the  torrent  sweep  by,  and  were  reduced 
to  such  scarcitjT  that  they  endeavoured  to  su  osist  upon  human  flesh.* 
The  barbarians,  when  they  reached  the  borders  of  tne  Rhone,  learned 
that  again  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  lay  that  Roman  einpp^  of 
which  they  had  already  encountered  the  frontiers  in  Blyria,  Thrace 
and  Macedon.  The  immenaitj  of  the  great  empire  of  the  south 
impressed  them  with  superstitious  reverence;  and  they  said  to  M. 
SiJanus,  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  with  the  simple  good  faith 
that  characterises  the  Germanic  race,  that  J^  Borne  would  awe  them 
UmiM^  they  would  wilUnaly  fiaht  for  her.  Silanus  hauffhtily  replied 
that  Rome  had  no  need  of  their  services,  then  crossed  the  Rhone, 
and  was  beaten.  P.  Cassius,  the  consul,  who  came  next  to  the  defence 

*  Caesar,  BelL  GalL  lib.  viL  c.  77.  In  oppida  compulsi,  ac  ioopift  siibacti, 
corum  corporibas,  qui  aetate  inutiles  ad  bellum  videbantur,  vitam  toierayerunt. 
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of  the  province,  was  slain ;  Scanrus,  his  lieutenant,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  army  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Helvetians,  not  far  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  emboldened  barbarians  wished  to  cross 
the  Alps.  The  only  question  with  them  was  whether  the  Romans 
should  be  reduced  to  slavery  or  exterminated.  In  the  course  of  their 
noisy  debates  it  occurred  to  them  to  interrogate  their  prisoner  Scaurus. 
The  hardihood  of  his  reply  infuriated  them,  and  one  of  them  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  Upon  reflection,  however,  they  postponed 
crossing  the  Alps;  the  words  of  Scaurus  were  perhaps  me  salvation 
of  Italy. 

The  Tectosage  Gauls  of  Tolosa,  connected  with  the  Cimbri  by  a 
common  origin,  called  in  their  aid  against  the  Romans  whose  yoke 
they  had  shaken  off.  The  march  of  the  Cimbri  was  too  slow;  the 
consul,  C.  Servilius  Gsepio,  entered  the  town  and  sacked  it.  The 
gold  and  silver  formerly  carried  away  by  the  Tectosages  from  the 
pillage  of  Delphi;  that  of  the  Pyrenean  mines;  that  which  the 
piety  of  the  Gauls  locked  up  in  a  temple  of  the  citj^,  or  cast  into  a 
neighbouring  lake  ;  all  this  had  made  Tolosa  the  richest  town  of 
Graul.  Csepio  took  from  it,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
silver.  He  sent  this  treasure  towards  Marseilles,  and  haa  it  seized 
by  the  way  by  men  of  his  own,  who  slew  the  escort.  But  this  rob* 
bery  did  not  avail  him ;  all  those  who  had  touched  that  fatal  booty 
came  to  a  miserable  end;  and  it  became  a  proverbial  expression  to 
designate  a  man  doomed  to  an  implacable  fatality — **  He  has  Toloia 

goW 

At  first,  Caepio,  jealous  of  a  colleague  inferior  to  him  in  birth, 
chose  to  encamp  and  fight  separately.  He  insulted  the  deputies 
whom  the  barbarians  sent  to  the  other  consul;  these  latter,  boiling 
with  rage,  solemnly  devoted  to  the  gods  all  that  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  Of  eighty  thousand  soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  slaves, 
or  sutlers,  but  ten  men,  it  is  said,  escaned.  Caepio  was  among  these 
ten.  The  barbarians  religiously  fulnlled  their  oath.  They  slew 
every  living  being  in  the  two  camps,  gathered  up  the  arms,  and 
cast  the  gold  and  silver,  and  even  the  horsesi  into  the  Rhone.* 
That  bloody  day,  as  fearful  as  that  of  Cannsc,  opened  them  a  way 
into  Italy:  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  stayed  them  in  the  province,  and 
and  turned  them  aside  towards  the  Pyrenees.  From  thence  the 
Cimbri  spread  all  over  Spain,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  barbarians 
were  awaiting  them  in  Gaul. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  losing  time,  and  wasting  their  strength 
upon  the  moimtains,  and  against  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  dismayed  Rome  had  recalled  Marius  from  Africa.  There 
needed  nothing  less  than  the  man  of  Arpinum,  in  whom  all  the 
Italians  beheld  one  of  their  own  people,  to  re-assure  Italy,  and  arm 

•  Paul.  Orot.  1.  V.  c  16.  Aurum  etargentum  in  flumen  abjectum— equi  ipsi 
gurgttibtu  imaenL 
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it  unamnioiisly  against  tHe  barbarians.  That  stem  soldier,  almost 
as  terrible  to  his  own  men  as  to  the  enemy,  fierce  as  tbe  Cimbrians 
to  wbom  he  was  about  to  give  battle,  was  to  Rome  a  preserving 
deity.  During  the  four  years  in  which  the  barbarians  were  ex- 
pected, neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  senate,  could  make  up  their 
minds  to  name  any  other  consul  than  Marius.  On  arriving  m  the 
Province,  he  first  of  all  hardened  his  soldiers  by  engagiog  them  in 
prodigious  tasks;  he  made  them  dig  the  Fossa  Mariana^  which 
lacilitated  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  allowed  his  vessels 
to  avoid  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhone,  which  was  obstructed  with 
sand-banks.  At  the  same  time  he  crushed  the  Tectosages,  and 
secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Province  before  the  barbfirians  had  again 
put  themselves  in  motion. 

The  latter  at  last  shaped  their  course  toTirards  Italy,  the  only 
country  of  the  West  which  had,  as  yet,  escaped  their  ravages.  But 
the  difficulty  of  victualling  so  great  a  multitude,  obliged  them  to 
separate.  The  Cimbrians  and  the  Tigurines  turned  off  through 
Helvetia  and  Norica.  The  Ambrons  and  the  Teutons,  taking  a 
more  direct  course,  were  to  trample  down  the  legions  of  Marius, 
enter  Italy  by  the  maritime  Alps,  and  rejoin  the  Cimbrians  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Marius  observing  them  from  his  intrenched  camp,  first  near  Aries, 
and  afterwards  under  the  walls  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix\  obstinately 
refused  to  give  them  battle.  He  wished  to  accustom  his  men  to  the 
sight  of  those  barbarians^  with  their  huge  stature,  their  fierce  eyes,  and 
their  strange  arms  and  garments.  Their  king,  Teutobochus,  could 
leap  over  lour  or  even  six  horses  placed  abreast;*  when  he  was  led 
in  triumph  to  Rome  he  was  taller  than  the  trophies.  The  bar- 
barians^ defiling  before  the  intrenchments,  offered  the  Romans  a 
thousand  insulting  defials  :  ^'  Have  you  no  message  to  send  to  your 
wives  ?'  they  said,  "  we  shall  soon  be  with  them."  One  day  one  of 
these  northern  giants  went  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  camp  to 
challenge  Marius  himself.  The  general  sent  him  word  that  if  he 
was  tired  of  life  he  had  only  to  go  and  hang  himself;  and  as  the 
Teuton  persisted  in  calling  him  out,  he  sent  him  a  gladiator.  Thus 
he  checked  the  impatience  of  his  own  men;  and  meanwhile  he 
knew  what  was  passing  in  the  barbarian  camp,  through  young 
Sertorius,  who  spoke  their  language  and  mingled  with  them  under 
the  Grauhsh  garb. 

In  order  to  make  his  soldiers  wish  more*  ardently  for  battle, 
Marius  had  pitched  his  camp  upon  a  hill  without  water,  and  over- 
looking a  river.  **  You  are  men,"  he  said  to  them ;  **  you  shall  have 
water  for  blood."  The  fight  actually  took  place  ere  long  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  Ambrons,  who  were  alone  in  this  first  en^ 
counter,  at  first  astounded  the  Romans  with  the  strange  muflled 

*  Flonis,  1.  iii.     Rex  Teutobochus,  quaternos  senosque  equos  transilire  so- 

litQS. 
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sound  of  their  war  cries,  as  they  shouted  imder  thdr  bucklers,  *'  Am- 
brons!  Ambronsr  Tlie  Rtnnaiis  were  victorious,  however,  but 
they  were  driven  back  £rom  the  camp  by  the  women  of  the  Am* 
brons,  who  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberty  and  their  children, 
and  struck  down  right  and  left  from  their  chariots  without  distinc- 
tion of  friend  or  foe.  All  night  the  barbarians  lamented  their  dead 
with  savage  bowlings,  which,  reverberated  by  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  stream,  struck  terror  even  mto  the  souls  of  the 
victors.  The  next  day  but  one  Marius  drew  them  into  another  en- 
gagement by  means  of  his  cavalry.  The  Ambro-Teutons,  carried 
.away  by  their  courage,  crossed  the  river,  and  were  overwhelmed  in 
its  bed.  A  corps  of  three  thousand  Romans  took  them  in  the  rear, 
and  decided  their  defeat.  According  to  the  most  moderate  estimate 
the  number  of  the  barbarians  captured  or  slain  was  ten  thousand. 
Tlie  valley,  fattened  by  their  blood,  became  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility: the  inhabitants  of  the  country  used  no  other  fences  or  nrops 
for  their  vines  than  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  village  of  Pour- 
ri^res  to  this  day  recalls  the  name  given  to  the  plain,  Campi  putridi 
(field  of  putrefaction).  As  for  the  booty,  the  aimy  gave  it  all  to 
Marius,  who  after  a  solemn  sacrifice  burnt  it  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
A  pyramid  was  erected  to  Marius,  a  temple  to  Victory.  Tlie  church 
of  Sainte-Victoire,  which  took  the  place  of  the  temple,  used  to  be 
visited  by  an  annual  procession,  a  custom  that  was  never  interrupted 
until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  pyramid  subsisted 
until  the  fifteenth  century;  and  Pourri^res  adopted  for  armorial 
bearings  the  triumph  of  Marius,  represented  upon  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  that  adorned  that  monument* 

Meanwhile  the  Cimbrians,  having  passed  the  Ncmc  Alps,  had  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  It  was  with  terror  the  soldiers 
of  Catulus  saw  them  sporting  almost  naked  on  the  ice,  and  sliding 
upon  their  bucklers  aown  the  cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  Alp6.t 
Catulus,  a  me&odical  tactitian,  thouj^ht  himself  in  safety  behmd 
the  Adige,  and  under  the  protection  ofa  little  fort,  which  he  fiemcied 
that  the  enemy  would  spend  their  time  in  endeavouring  to  carry. 
But  no:  they  piled  rocWs  on  rocks,  threw  a  whole  forest  over  these, 
and  so  crossed  over.  The  Romans  fled,  and  did  not  stop  until  they 
found  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po.  The  Cimbrians  did 
not  think  of  pursuing  them:  whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Teutons,  they  enjoyed  the  heaven  and  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  vanquiidied  by  the  delights  <^  that  lovely  and 
effeminating  land.  Wine,  bread,  every  uaxig  was  new  to  these 
barbarians.^  They  melted  beneath  the  southern  sun,  and  beneath 
the  still  more  enervating  agency  of  civilisation. 

•  Am.  Thierry*  Hist  det  GauU  ii.,  226. 

f  Florut,  L  til.,  €.8.  Hi  jam  (quit  crederet  ?)  per  hiemem,  que  altiiis  Alpes 
levBt  Trideotinis  |ugb  in  Italiam  provoluti  ruina  descendeiaot.  Plut,  c  22. 
Tovff  $vpnv9  wKartif  vguri^rm  rmr  amftaw* 

I  Flonii,  iii.,  S.    In  Venetia,  quo  fere  tnurtu  Italia  mollisiima  ett,  ipta  soil 
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Mnrins  Iiad  time  to  join  his  colleague.  He  reoeired  deputies 
from  the  Cimhiims,  who  irished  to  gain  time.  '*  Give  us,"  they 
odd,  *'*'  lands  for  ouraehreSy  and  for  our  brotheis  the  Teutons.*^ — 
**  Nerer  mind  your  brothers,"  replied  Marius,  **  thejr  have  lands  ; 
we  have  p^^^  them  some  they  will  keep  to  all  eternity."  And 
when  the  Cumbrians  threatened  him  with  the  arrival  of  the  Teutons, 
"They  are  here,"  he  said;  "  it  would  not  be  becoming  of  you  to 

Saway  without  saluting  them ;"  and  he  had  the  captives  brought  in. 
eCmibrians  demandmg  of  him  on  what  day  and  at  what  place  he 
would  fight,  to  detennine  who  should  possess  Italy,  he  appointed 
them  a  meeting  for  the  third  day,  in  a  field  near  Yerceil. 

MariuB  placed  himself  so  as  to  make  the  enemy  face  the  wind, 
the  dusty  and  the  burning  rays  of  a  July  sun.  llie  Cimbrian  in- 
fimtry  fonned  an  immense  square,  the  first  ranks  of  which  were  all 
linked  together  with  iron  chains.  Their  cavalry,  fifteen  thousand 
sferan^,  was  fearful  to  behold,  with  their  helmets  covered  with  the 
gnnning  jaws  of  wild  beasts,  and  surmounted  with  birds'  wings.* 
The  camp  and  army  of  the  barbarians  occupied  a  lea^e  in  length. 
In  the  b^inning  (h  the  engagement,  the  wing  in  which  Marius  was 
fliatioiied,  thinking  it  saw  the  enemy's  cavalry  flying,  rushed  to 
piBue  it,  and  lost  its  way  in  the  tmck  dust;  whilst  the  enemy's 
m&ntry  dashed,  like  the  waves  of  a  great  sea,  a^inst  the  centre, 
where  stood  Catulus  and  Sylla,  and  tnen  all  was  lost  in  a  doud  of 
dost  The  principal  honour  of  the  victory  was  due  to  the  dust  and 
the  sondiine.t  (b.C.  101.) 

The  barbarian  camp,  the  women  and  children  of  the  vanquished, 
remained  to  be  disposed  of.  At  first  the  w<»nen,  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, besought  the  victors  to  promise  that  their  honour  should  be 
respected,  and  that  they  should  be  riven  as  slaves  to  the  Roman 
priestesses  of  fire.  J  (The  worship  ot  3ie  elements  existed  in  Grer- 
many.)  Then,  seeing  their  petition  treated  with  derision,  they  pro- 
vided with  their  own  hands  for  their  liberty.  Marriage  was  a 
mve  matter  among  these  races.  The  symbolical  marriage  gifts,  the 
harnessed  oxen,  the  weapons,  and  the  war-horse,  told  the  virgin 
plainly  enough  that  she  was  becoming  the  companion  of  her  hus- 
band's dangers,  and  that  they  were  umted  together  for  life  or  death, 
in  one  common  destiny.  {Sic  vivendum^  sic  perendum, — ^Tacit.)  It 
was  to  his  wife  that  the  warrior  submitted  his  wounds  after  battle. 
{Ad  matres  et  eanjuges  vuhera  referunt ;  nee  iIliB  numerare  aut  eiigere 

coelique  dementia  robur  elanguit.    Ad  hoc  panis  usu  caroisque  cocts  et  dulce- 

dioe  Tini  mitigatos.... 
•  Pint.,  c  37. — Biiplmp  KJHtfitp&r  x<^/Mto-t...X^^r  nrtpwroit*** 
t  Fbrus^  1.  iii.— Plut,  in  Mar.,  c.  27.— Koyioprov  apBfvroi  airX€Toi;...<rv- 

9vpm9mr&ai  rotr  Fttfuuoir  to  kov/mi  Koi  rhv  ^tov* 
X  Paal.  Oros.,  1.  y-t  c  16.    Consulueruut  oonsulem,  ut  si  inviolate  castitate 

tirgbibus  sacris  ac  diis  seiviendiim  esset,  vitam  sibi  reservarent. — Floras,  I.  iii., 

c  3.    Qaum,  misa^  ab  Mario  legatione,  libertatem  ac  sacerdotiam  non  impe- 

tnasent 

c2 
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plagas  pavent!\  She  shrank  not  from  numbering  and  examining 
them ;  for  deatn  was  not  to  part  the  wedded  pair.  Thus,  in  the 
Scandinavian  poems,  Brunhild  bums  herself  upon  the  body  of 
Siegfrid.  The  women  of  the  Cimbrians  first  of  all  set  their  childrai 
free  by  death,  strangling  them  or  casting  them  under  the  chariot 
wheels;  then  they  h^^^  themselves,  or  bound  themselves  with  a 
running  knot  to  the  horns  of  oxen,  and  goaded  the  animals  that 
they  mi^ht  be  trampled  under  their  feet.  The  dogs  of  the  horde 
defended  the  corpses,  and  the  Romans  had  to  exterminate  them 
with  their  arrows.* 

Thus  vanished  that  terrible  apparition  from  the  north,  which  had 
stricken  such  terror  into  Italy.  The  word  Cimbrian  remained 
synonymous  with  stronff  and  terrtbk,  Rome,  nevertheless,  was  not 
sensible  of  the  heroic  genius  of  those  nations  which  were  one  day  to 
destroy  her;  she  believed  in  her  own  eternity.  The  prisoners  the 
Romans  were  able  to  make  among  the  Cimbrians  were  distributed 
through  the  towns  as  public  slaves,  or  destined  to  the  gladiatorial 
combats. 

Marius  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  his  buckler  the  &ce  of  a 
Gaul  lolling  out  his  tongue,  a  popular  emblem  in  Rome  since  the 
times  of  Torquatus.  The  people  called  him  the  third  founder  of 
Rome,  afler  Komulus  and  Camillus.  Libations  were  made  in  the 
name  of  Marius,  just  as  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  Jupiter.  He  him- 
self, inflated  with  his  victory  over  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and 
of  the  south,  over  Germany  and  the  African  Indies^  thenceforth 
drank  only  from  that  two-handled  cup,  out  of  which  tradition  re- 
lated that  Bacchus  had  drunk  after  his  Indian  victory.f 


CHAPTER  n. 

State  of  Gaul  in  the  Age  preceding  the  Conquest— Dniidism— Caesar's  Conquest. 

(B.C.  58-01. ) 

That  great  event — ^the  Cimbrian  invasion — ^had  but  a  very  in- 
direct influence  over  the  destinies  of  Gaul,  its  principal  theatre.  The 
Teuton  Kymry  were  too  barbarous  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
the  Gaulish  tribes  which  Druidism  had  already  withdrawn  from  their 


*  Plin.«  1.  Tiii.,  c.  40.  Canes  defendere,  Cimbris  csesis,  domus  eorum  plaus- 
tris  impositas.  • 

f  Valerius  Maxim.,  1.  iii.,  c.  7.— Sallust,  B.  Jugiirtli.  ad  calc:  Ex  c&  tcnipcs- 
tate  spes  atque  opes  civitatis  in  illo  sitat. — Veil.  Paterculus,  1.  ii.,  c.  12 :  Videtur 
meruisse—ne  ejus  nati  rempublicam  poenitcret. — Florus,  1.  iii.,  c.  8:  Tarn 
Isetam  tamque  felicem  liberate  Italiae  assertique  imperii  nuntium—popuhis  Ro- 
mantis  accepit  per  ipsos,  si  credere  fiu  est,  Deos,  etc.— Plut  in  Maiio. — Ol 
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Biimitiye  nidenesd.  Let  us  investigate  somewhat  in  detail  that 
l)niidic  Tcligion,*  which  began  the  moral  cultiyation  of  Granl,  pre- 
pared the  Roman  invasion,  and  opened  the  way  to  Christianitj.  It 
must  have  attained  its  full  development,  its  complete  maturity  m  the 
age  which  preceded  Caesar's  conquest;  perhaps  it  was  then  even  verg- 
ing towards  its  decline;  the  pohtical  influence  of  the  Druids  had  at 
least  diminished. 

It  seems  that  the  Gauls  at  first  adored  material  objects,  phenomena 
and  agencies  of  nature,  lakes,  fountains,  stones,  trees,  and  winds, 
especiaQy  the  terrible  JTirA.t  This  rude  worship  was  in  process  of 
time  elevatedandgeneralised ;  those  beings,  those  pnenomena  had  their 
genii,  and  so  too  had  places  and  tribes.     Thence  the  god  Tarann,  the 

?irit  of  thunder  ;f  Vosege^  a  deification  of  the  Vasges;  Pennin^  of  the 
Ips;  Arduinne,  of  the  Ardennes;  thence  the  Genius  oftheArvems; 
Bibraetey  a  goddess  and  a  city  of  the  .£dui;  Aventia^  among  the 
Helvelii ;  Nemausm  (Nimes),  among  the  Arecomikes,  &c.,  &c. 

By  a  further  effort  of  abstraction,  the  general  forces  of  nature, 
those  of  the  human  soul  and  of  society  were  also  deified.  Tarann 
became  the  god  of  the  sky,  the  mover  and  arbiter  of  the  world. 
The  sun,  under  the  name  of  Bel  or  Belen,  brought  forth  plants  whole- 
some to  man,  and  presided  over  medicine.  lieus  or  Hesus  presided 
over  war;§  Teutates  over  commerce  and  industry.  Eloquence  even 
and  poetry  had  their  symbol  in  Offmivs,\\  who  was  armed  like  Her- 
cules with  club  and  bow,  and  drew  men  after  him  fastened  by  the 
ear  to  chains  of  gold  and  amber  that  issued  from  his  mouth. 

Here  we  see  there  is  some  analogy  with  the  Olympus  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.ir  The  resemblance  became  changed  into  identity 
when  Graul,  subjugated  by  Rome,  had  but  for  a  few  years  undergone 
the  influence  of  Roman  ideas.  Then  the  Gaulish  poljrtheism,  ho- 
nomred  and  favoured  by  the  emperors,  merged  finally  m  that  of  Italy, 
whilst  Druidism,  its  mysteries,  its  doctrines,  audits  priesthood,  were 
croelly  proscriboL 

voXXot  Krumj¥  re  P^fujs  rpirov  (K€afov  nn]y6p€VOP,.,ty6cvfisifoi  rv  furii  naid&p 
«u  yvpaucAv  cxaonM  nxr   outoy,  d/xa  rois  6€ols,  ical  Mapt^  Mmnvy  ml  Xoi^^r 

<Bn}p^OITO. 

*  llie  following  details  respecting  the  Druidic  religion  are  derived  ▼erbatim 
fiom  the  excellent  work  of  Am^d^e  Thierry. 

t  Maxim.  Tyr.,  Senn.  18. — Senec.  Qusest.  Nat.,  1.  v.,  c.  17.— Posidon.  ap. 
Stnb.,  L  iv.— P.  Ores.,  1.  ▼.,  c.  16. — Greg.  Turon.  de  Glor.  confess.,  c.  o. 

X  Taranis.  Lucan.,  1.  i. — Vosege.  Inscript.  Grut  p.  94.—  Ardoxnne  .  In- 
script.  Grut. — Genio  Arvernoruu.  Reines,  append.  5— Bibracte.  Inscr.  ap. 
Sor.  Rer.  Fr.  i.,  24. — Neuaitsus.  Gnit.  p.  iii.  Spor.  p.  169. — Aventia,  Grut.  p. 
110. — Belbnus.  Alison.  Carm.  ii.    Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  24. 

§  In  a  bos-relief  found  under  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  in  1711, 
Hesus  is  represented  crowned  with  foliage,  half  naked,  a  woodman's  axe  in  hia 
hand,  with  his  left  knee  resting  upon  a  tree  he  is  cutting. 

II  The  sacred  writine  of  the  Irish  was  called  Ogham.  See  Tolland,  (VHaU 
loru,  and  Valiancy  and  Beaufort,  in  "  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,*'  etc. 

1  See  Csesar,  BelL  Gall.,  1.  vi.,  c.  17. 
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The  Druids  taught  tliat  matter  and  epixit  are  eternal;  that  the 
subetance  of  the  universe  remains  imalterable,  amid  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  phenomena  in  which  the  inflwcaice  of  water  and  of 
jELre*  alternately  prevail;  and  lastly,  that  the  human  soul  is  subject 
to  metemp6ycnosis.t  With  this  last  doctrine  was  connected  the 
moral  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments;  they  considered  the  degrees 
below  the  human  condition  as  states  of  trial  and  chastisement.  JLhej 
had  even  another  world4  a  world  of  happiness,  wherein  the  soul 
retained  its  identity,  its  passions,  its  habits.  In  thdr  funends  tbej 
burned  letters  which  the  dead  man  was  to  read  or  deliver  to  othen 
of  the  dead.§  Frequently  they  even  lent  money  to  be  repaid  them 
in  the  other  world.  || 

These  two  combined  notiims  of  the  metempsydioms  and  of  a 
future  life,  formed  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  Dniids;  but  their 
adenoe  did  not  end  there;  they  were,  moreover,  metaphysiciaiii, 
physicians  (that  is,  expounders  of  nature),  meduiners,  soromtay 
and  above  all  astronomers.ir  Th^  year  was  composed  of  lunations, 
which  gave  the  Romans  occasion  to  say  that  the  Gauls  measoied 
time  by  nights  and  not  by  days.  They  accounted  for  this  oastom 
oa  the  ground  of  the  infernal  origin  of  that  people  and  their  desoe&t 
(from  the  god  Pluto/*  Druidical  medicine  was  founded  entirdy 
upon  magic.  It  was  necessary  to  cather  the  samalus  plant  fitsting, 
and  with  the  left  hand,  to  pluck  it  from  tibe  eronnd  witnoat  lookiiig 
at  it,  and  to  cast  it  in  the  same  way  into  me  reservoirs  where  the 
cattle  drank;  it  was  a  preservative  against  all  the  maladies  incident 
to  them.tt  The  Gauls  prepared  themselves  for  gathering  sektge  by 
ablutions,  and  an  offering  ot  bread  and  wine.  They  set  out  baxefbot, 
dressed  in  white,  and  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  phutt,  iikew 
stooped,  as  if  by  chance,  and  slipping  the  right  hand  under  the  kn 
ann,  they  plucked  it  up  withmit  ever  employing  iron,  and  then 
wrq>ped  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  which  was  to  be  used  but  onoe.^ 
There  was  another  ceremonial  for  vervain;  but  the  univenal  remedy, 
the  heal  all,  as  the  Druids  called  it,§§  was  the  famous  mialetoe.  They 

•  Css.,  1.  Ti^  c  14.— Diodor.,  1.  ▼.,  p.  a06.«- Val.  Max.  L  ii.,  c  9. 

f  Stiabo,  1.  TL,  p.  197. — A^^a^nut  Xtyovffi  rits  irvjC^K  mX  rinf  wi^pm^ 
tvucparrfafip  W  mrt  koI  nvp  mil  vlk»p, — Ciesar,  1.  iv.,  c.  14. — Mela,  1.  iii.,  c.  2.— 
AaHDian.  Marc,  1.  %v,  c.  9^ — VaL  Max.,  I.  ii. 

I  Lucan,  1.  i.^Mela,  I.  Hi.,  c.  2.^See,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  illiistra. 
tioDt  respecting  the  religioia  mages  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Irish.  I  have  related 
these  tmditioss,  becaase,  reoeot  as  they  aiay  appear*  there  is  an  indigenous  charao* 
ter  deeply  stamped  upon  them.  The  raytn  or  the  beaver  and  the  kke  looks  verv 
BMch  as  if  it  had  arisen  at  the  period  wbni  oar  western  regions  were  still  cofered 
with  forests  and  marshes. 

§  Diod,  1.  ▼.,  p.  doe. 

fl  Mela,  L  tii.,  c.  2.— VaL  Max^  1.  ii.,  c  9. 

1  CsBSn  L  tL,  c.  18.— Meb,  I.  iiL,  c  2.— PUn.,  L  xri.,  c  44. 

•♦  Cm.,  1.  Ti.,  c.  18. 

EPlin«,L  xxiT.,c.  11. 
Ibid. 
Oamia  ionanUm  appellantes.    Plia,  L  zvi.,  c.  44. 
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beliered  it  planted  upon  the  oak  by  a  divine  hand,  and  beheld  in 
the  union  of  their  sacred  tree  with  the  everlasting  verdure  of  the 
mifiletoe  a  living  symbol  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  plant 
VBs  gathered  in  winter  at  the  period  of  its  bloom,  when  it  is  most 
visible,  and  when  its  long  green  branches,  its  leaves,  and  the  yellow 
tofts  of  its  flowers^  dedans  the  leafless  tree,  present  the  only  image 
of  life  amidst  the  death  and  barrenness  of  nature.* 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon  that  the  misletoe  was  to  be 
cut.  A  Druid  in  white  robes  climbed  the  tree  with  a  golden  sickle 
in  his  hand,  cut  the  plant  at  the  root  and  cast  it  down  to  other 
Druids  who  received  itm  a  white  «d^ta}i,for  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground.f  Two  white  bulls,  whose  horns  were  bound  for 
the  first  time,  wore  then  sacrificed. 

Hie  Druids  predicted  future  events  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
£com  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims.  They  also  fiibricated 
talismans,  such  as  the  amber  chaplets,  which  the  warriors  wore  in 
battle,  and  which  are  often  founa  beside  them  in  tombs.  But  no 
talisman  equalled  the  serpent's  egg^X 

These  notions  of  eggs  and  serpents  remind  us  of  the  cosmogonic 
egg  of  the  oriental  mythologies,  and  of  the  metampsychosis,  and 
the  eternal  renovation  whereof  the  serpent  was  the  emblem. 

Female  magicians  and  prophetesses  were  attached  to  the  order  of 
Druids,  but  did  not  partake  of  its  prerogatives.  Their  institution 
imposed  on  them  whimsical  and  contradictory  laws :  here  the  priestess 
coald  disdose  the  future  to  none  but  the  man  who  had profiuied  her; 
there,  she  was  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity;  elsewhere,  though 
married,  she  was  doomed  to  long  interval  of  celiba<nr*  Sometimes 
these  women  were  required  to  be  present  at  nocturnal  sacrifices  in  a 

•Plin.,!.  xvi.,c.44. 

Quale  solet  siNis  bnnnali  frigore  viscnm 
Fronde  viTcre  nova,  quod  non  sua  semiDat  arbor, 
£t  cioceo  faetii  teretea  circumdare  ramos. 

Viao.  iEDeid,  1.  vi. 

f  Plin.,  1.  rvi^  c.  44. 

X  PliDj,  1.  xxix.,  c  44.  This  supposed  egg  appears  t^bave  been  nothing  else 
tbiui  an  echioite,  or  petrified  sea-nrain. 

During  the  sommer,  says  Pltny,  numberless  serpents  collect  in  certain  caves  of  * 
Gaul,  where  they  twine  together,  and  witli  their  saliva  mixed  with  the  foam  that 
exQdes  from  their  skin,  produce  this  species  of  egg.  When  it  is  perfect  they 
nose  and  support  it  in  tne  mr  with  their  hissing  breath ;  this  is  the  moment 
when  it  must  be  seized,  before  it  has  touched  the  ground.  A  man,  posted  for 
that  purpose,  rushes  forward,  catches  the  egg  in  a  linen  doth,  springs  upon  a 
hoise  ready  waiting  for  him,  and  gallops  away  full  speed ;  for  the  serpents  pur- 
sue him  until  he  has  put  a  running  stream  between  himself  and  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  it  away  at  a  certain  period  of  the  moon.  It  was  tried  by 
ploogiog  it  in  water ;  if  it  floated,  though  girt  with  a  golden  circle,  it  liad  the 
TJitue  of  giving  success  in  judicial  suits,  and  of  opening  a  free  access  to  the  per- 
sons of  kings.  The  Druids  wore  it  on  their  necks,  richly  set,  and  they  sold  it  at 
a  veiy  high  price. 
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state  of  complete  nudity,  their  bodies  painted  black,  their  hair  in 
disorder,  and  their  whole  frames  agitated  by  frantic  transports.* 
Most  of  them  dwelt  amid  savage  rocks,  exposed  to  the  tempests  of 
the  Armorican  Archipelago.  At  Sena  (Sein)  was  the  celebrated 
oracle  of  the  nine  dread  virgins  called  Senes^  from  the  name  of  their 
island.f  To  entitle  a  man  to  consult  them  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  mariuer,  and  furthermore,  that  he  should  have  visited 
their  island  for  that  sole  purpose.^  These  virgins  knew  the  future; 
they  healed  incurable  diseases;  they  foretold  and  produced  tempests. 

The  priestesses  of  the  Nannetes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  mha- 
bited  one  of  the  small  islands  of  that  river.  Though  they  were 
married  no  man  durst  approach  their  dwelling;  it  was  they  who,  at 
prescribed  periods,  visit^  their  husbands  upon  the  mainland.  Leav- 
ing their  isle  at  nightfall  in  light  barks,  managed  by  themselves, 
they  passed  the  night  in  cabins  prepared  for  their  reception;  but  as 
soon  as  morning  began  to  dawn,  starting  from  the  arms  of  their  hus- 
bands, they  ran  to  tiieir  boats  and  rowed  back  to  their  lonely  abode.§ 
It  was  their  duty  every  year,  crowned  with  ivy  and  green  foliage, 
to  pull  down  and  reconstruct  the  roof  of  their  temple  in  the  inter- 
val between  two  successive  nights.  If  one  of  them  unfortunately 
let  any  part  of  the  sacred  materials  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  lost: 
her  companions  fell  upon  her  with  horrid  yells,  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  scattered  her  bleeoing  remains.||  The  Greeks  thought  they  re- 
cognised the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  these  rites.  They  likewise  as- 
similated to  the  orgies  of  Samothrace,  other  druidical  orgies  cele- 
brated in  an  island  near  Brctagne,1[  whence  the  awe-stricken  mariners, 
as  they  sailed  over  the  neighbouring  deep,  heard  frantic  cries  and 
the  clashing  of  barbarian  cymbals. 

The  Druidical  religion  had,  if  not  instituted,  at  least  adopted  and 
maintained  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices.  The  priests  staobed  the 
victim  below  the  diaphragm,  and  drew  their  prognostics  from  the 
attitude  in  which  he  tell,  from  the  convulsions  of  his  limbs,  and  from 
the  abundance  and  c6lour  of  his  blood.  Sometimes  they  crucified 
him  upon  beams  set  up  in  the  interior  of  their  temples,  or  poured 
upon  him  a  shower  pf  darts  and  arrows  till  he  died.**  Frequently, 
too,  they  erected  a  colossal  figure  of  osier  or  of  hay,  and  filled  it 
with  living  men;  a  priest  appEed  a  Uchted  torch  to  the  figure,  and 
the  whole  speedily  aisappcared  in  smoke  and  flame.ft  Votive  gifts 
were  doubtless  often  substituted  for  these  horrible  offerings.    Ingota 

•  Plin.,1.  xxii.,  c.  2.— Tacit.  Annal.,  1.  xiy. 

f  Galli  Senas  vocant     Mela,  1.  iii.,  c.  5. 

t  Ibid. 

{  Strab.,  I.  iv.,  p.  198. 

II  Ibid. — Dion}'8.  Perieget.  v.  566  ct  sqq. 

t  Ke«t.  Avien.  Peripl.— Dionyt.  Perieg.^Strab.,  1.  !▼.,  p.  )98* 

••  Strab.,  I.  iv.,  p.  198— Diod^  1.  v.,  p.  308. 

tt  Cks.,  I.  ▼!.,  c.  16.    Strab.,  I.  ir.,  p.  198. 
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of  gold  and  silver  were  cast  into  the  lakes  or  nailed  up  in  the  tem- 
ples* 

A  word  as  to  the  hierarchy.  It  comprised  three  distinct  orders. 
The  inferior  order  was  that  of  the  bards,  who  retained  in  memory 
the  genealogies  of  the  clans,  and  B&i^gto  the  rotte  the  exploits  of  the 
chiefs  and  the  national  traditions.  Then  came  the  sacerdotal  order 
properly  so  called,  composed  of  the  ovates  and  of  the  Druids.  The 
ovates  had  charge  of  the  externals  of  religion  and  of  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrifices;  they  studied  especially  the  natural  sciences  applied 
to  religion,  such  as  astronomy,  divination,  &c.  They  were  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Druids,  and  no  civil  or  religious  act  could  be  accom- 
plished without  their  ministry .f 

The  Druids,  or  oak-men^i  were  the  crowning  order  of  the  hier- 
archy; in  them  resided  its  power  and  its  science.  Theolo^,  morals, 
legislation,  every  higher  branch  of  knowledge  was  their  peculiar 
pnviWe.§  The  order  of  Druids  was  elective.  The  initiation  some- 
times lasted  twenty  years,  and  many  were  the  severe  trials  under- 
Sme  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  and  caverns.  It  was  necessary  for 
e  aspirant  to  learn  by  rote  the  whole  body  of  the  sacerdotal 
sciences;  for  they  wrote  nothing,  at  least  until  the  period  when  they 
were  able  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  characters.! 

The  most  solemn  assemt)lage  of  the  Druids  took  place  once  a  year 
in  the  territory  of  the  Camutes,  in  a  consecrated  place,  reputed  to 
be  the  central  point  of  all  Graul,  whither  men  flocked  from  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Druids  then  issued  from  their  solitudes, 
seated  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  delivered  their 
judgments.  There,  doubtless,  they  chose  their  supreme  Druid,  who 
was  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  election  of  this  chief  to  excite  civil  war. 

Even  though  Druidism  had  not  been  enfeebled  by  these  divisions, 
the  solitary  life  to  which  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  order 
seem  to  have  been  devoted,  was  iU  adapted  to  strengthen  its  influence 
over  the  people.  Moreover,  there  was  not  here,  as  in  Egypt,  a  po- 
pulation densely  accumulated  along  a  narrow  line.  The  Gauls  were 
dispeised  through  the  forests  and  marshes  that  covered  their  wild 
country,  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  and  chances  of  a  barbarous  life. 
Druidism  had  not  sufEcient  hold  upon  these  scattered  and  isolated 
populations;  they  escaped  betimes  from  its  grasp. 

Thus  when  Caesar  invaded  GraulT  she  seemed  palpably  incom- 

*  So  at  Toulouse.    See  above. 

t  Ovants  upcnotoi  koI  fpvaioK^yoi. — Strab.,  1.  !▼.,  p.  197. — Diod.,  1.  v.,  p.  808l 
— Amm.  Marc.,  1.  xv.  c.  9. 

I  DertD  ^Cymric),  Deru  (Armorican),  Dair  (Gallic):  oak. 
.  §  Diod,  I.  v.,  p.  308.— -Strab.,  1.  iv.,p.  197.— Amm.  Marc.,  1.  xt.,c.  9. 

D  Cses.,  1.  ▼!.,  c.  14. 

1  For  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  Province,  between  the  days  of  Marius  and 
Cssar,  see  Am.  Thierry.  A  great  part  of  Aqiiitaine  followed  the  example  of 
Spain,  and  declared  for  Scrtorius.  It  was  from  Gaul  that  Lepidus  invaded  Italy* 
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petent  to  the  task  of  eelf^xj^aiiiaation.  Tlie  old  spirit  of  clanskip, 
the  warlike  impatience  of  discipline  which  Druidism  probably  kept 
down,  had  recovered  strength;  only  l^e  di£^nce  of  their  physu^ 
strength  had  established  a  sort  of  hierarchy  between  the  tribes, 
some  of  which  were  clients  of  others;  the  Camutes,  for  instanoe,  of 
Ihe  Remi;  the  Sen(»ies,  of  the  .^Sdui,  &c.  (Chartres,  Rheims,  Sens, 
Autun.) 

Towns  had  been  formed,  each  furnishing  a  sort  of  asylum  amidst 
this  life  of  warfare;  but  all  the  husbandmen  were  serfs,  and  Gssar 
oould  say  with  reason,  There  are  but  two  orders  in  Gaul,  the  Draidi 
and  the  cavaliers  (equUes).  The  Druids  were  the  weaker  of  the  two; 
it  was  a  Druid  of  tne  ^^dui  who  called  in  the  Romans. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  this  prodigious  Caesar,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  him  so  long  to  quit  Rome  for  Graul,  to  be- 
come an  exile  that  he  mi^ht  return  as  master.  Italy  was  exhausted, 
Spain  incapable  of  disci^ine;  Gaul  was  requisite  as  an  instrument 
towards  the  enslavement  of  the  world.  I  would  fain  have  seen  that 
blanched  face,*  prematurely  faded  by  the  debaucheries  of  Rome, 
that  delicate  and  ejMleptic  man,t  marching  through  the  heavy  rain 
of  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  lesions,  swimming  across  our  rivers,  or 
riding  on  horseback  between  the  Utters  in  whidi  his  secretaries  weoe 
carried,  dictating  four,  five,  or  six  letters  at  once;  shaking  Rome 
iiom  the  heart  of  Belgium;  exterminating  upon  his  path  two  mil* 
lions  of  men,^  and  subjugating,  in  ten  years^  Gaul,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Northern  Ocean  (b.c.  58-49). 

This  Gaul,  this  barbarous  ana  warlike  chaos,  was  a  splendid  raw 
material  to  be  wrought  by  such  a  genius.  The  Gaulish  tribes  on  all 
aides  seemed  to  invite  the  stranger.  Enfeebled  Druidism  seems  to 
have  held  sway  in  the  two  Britains,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and 
of  the  Loire.§    In  the  south  the  Arvems  andall  the  Iberian  popula- 

But  Sulla's  part^  gained  the  upper  band.  Aquitaine  was  reduced  by  Pompey, 
who  founded  niltcary  colonies  there,  at  Toulouse,  Biterrae  (B^ziers),  and  Nar> 
boane  (a.  c.  75),  and  gathered  all  the  outlaws  who  infested  the  Pyrenees  into 
hk  new  town  of  Convene  (gathering  of  men  assembled  from  all  countries);  this 
k  the  modem  Saini-Bertrand  de  Comminges.  The  principal  agent  of  the  vio- 
lences committed  by  Sylla's  party  in  Gaul  hod  been  one  Fonteius,  whom  Cicero 
found  means  to  have  acquitted.  (See  the  oration  Pro  Fonteio.)  Such  were 
die  hardships  entailed  on  Roman  Gaul  that  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  were 
on  the  point  of  engaging  their  country  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. — See  the  Au^oi^a 
Roman  History. 

*  Sueton.  in  J.  Caes.,  c  45.    Fuisae  traditur  colore  candido. 

-|-  Id.  ibid.    Comitiali  quoque  morbo  bis  inter  res  gerendas  correptus  est. 

\  Sueton.,  Plut.  passim.— Flin.,  vii.,  25.  Eleren  hundred  and  ninetjf-two 
thonsand  men  before  the  civil  wars.  Snblimitatem  omnium  eapacem  o««  coelo 
oontinentur,  sed  proprium  vigorem  ccleritateroque  ouodam  tgoe  volucrem— 
epistolas  tantarum  renun  quatemaa  pariter  librariis  dietare,  aat  n  nihil  aliud 
ageret,  septenaa. 

§  The  Camutes  (Chartres),  a  Druidic  people,  were  under  the  patronage  of 
tba  Rhemi  (Rheims>11ieSeBonet  (Sens),  allies  of  tlie  Camutes  and  Farisii,had 
baea  vMsab  or  clienu  of  the  Eduana  (AatuaX  as  pefiia{M  also  the  Bitnriget 
(B«ri>    GM^B.OalL»lib.TL,cl,etpassinu 
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lions  of  Aquitaine  had,  in  general,  remained  faithfiil  to  their  her^ 
dilaiy  chie&.  In  Celtic  Guul  itself,  ihe  Druids  had  only  been  aUe 
to  resst  the  old  spirit  of  clanship  by  fayouring  the  formation  of  a 
fiee  population  in  the  sieat  towns,  the  chie&  or  patrons  of  whidi 
were,  at  least,  elective,  like  the  Druids.  Thus  two  factions  divided 
all  the  Grauliah  states;  that  of  the  hereditary  piinciple,  or  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  clans;  that  of  election,  or  of  the  Druids  and  temporary 
chiefi  of  the  town  populations.*  At  the  head  of  the  latter  notion 
were  the  iE^ui;  at  tnat  of  the  former  were  the  Arvems  and  the 
SequanL  Thus  began  in  those  days  the  opposition  between  La 
Bouzgogne  ( JSdui)  and  Franche-Comte  fSequani).  The  Sequani^ 
oppressed  bj  the  JBdui,  who  closed  the  Saone  against  them,  and 
8to[^>ed  their  great  trade  in  swine,!  called  in,  from  Germany,  tribes 
alien  to  Drui^sm,  which  were  designated  by  the  common  name  of 
Suevi.  These  barbarians  desired  notion^  better;  they  cxosaoi  the 
Rhine  under  the  command  of  one  Aiiovistus,  beat  the  iBdui  and 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  them;  but  they  treated  the  Sequani,  whohad 
called  them  in,  still  worse.  They  took  the  third  of  their  lands  from 
them,  according  to  the  usage  of  German  conquerors,  and  they  de- 
sired as  much  more  besides.  Thereupon,  the  iBdui  and  Sequani, 
leoonciled  by  misfortune,  sought  other  foreign  aid.  Two  1»K>then 
wero  all  poweifiil  amon^  the  J£duL  Dumnorix,  enriched  by  the 
taxes  and  tolls  of  which  ne  had  obtained  the  monopoly  by  fiur  means 
mr  by  force,  had  in^zadated  himself  with  the  humbler  sort  in  the 
towns  and  was  ae^Mnng  to  the  tyranny.  He  connected  himself  wilb 
the  Helvetian  Grauls»  marxied  a  Helvetian  woman,  and  urged  that 
people  to  quit  its  barren  valleys  for  the  rich  plaixis  of  Gam.  The 
other  brother,  who  was  a  Druid,  a  title  probaUy  identical  with  that 
of  divitaac,  which  Ceesar  assigns  him  as  a  pr(^^  name,  sought  less 
tarhariaTi  liberators  for  his  country.  He  repeored  to  Rome  imd  im* 
ploied  the  assistance  of  th^  senate,^  which  had  called  the  .£dui  re- 
kHgns^Md  friends  of  ike  JUmaaiveopk.  But  the  chief  of  the  Suevi 
sent,  on  his  own  part,  and  found  means  to  procure  for  himself  lihe- 
wise  the  title  of  Iriend  of  Borne.  The  impendinff  invasion  of  the 
lUvetii  probably  obliged  the  senate  to  unite  itself  with  Ariovistua. 
Those  mountameos  had,  for  three  years,  been  making  such  ure- 
paxationa,  that  it  was  dear  they  intended  to  prohibit  themselves  mm, 
ever  returning.  They  had  burned  their  twelve  towns  and  th^ 
ibur  hundred  villages,  and  destroyed  the  foxniture  and  the  provisions 

*  Cies..  L  i.,  c.  16.  Fer^obreium  (ve^-go-breith.  Gael. '  man  for  judgmeDt*)/qui 
creatur annuus  et  vitse  neosqite  in  suos  nabet  potestatem.  L.  Yii.,  c  3A.  legihuB 
.£duonim  iis  aui  snrnimiin  nmgistratnm  obtinerent,  ezcedere  ex  finibus  non 
liceret— quum  leges  duo  ex  una  familia,  yito  utroque,  non  solum  ma^tratus 
creari  vetareDt,  sra  etiam  in  senatu  esse  prohiberent.  L.  v.,  c.  7.  Esse  ejusmodi 
imperia,  ut  non  minns  baberet  juris  in  se  (r^ulum  ?)  multitudo,  quam  ipse  in 
nrahitodline — et  fmrnm, 

t  Smbo^  L  Ti.    <<  Whence  the  finest  cargoes  of  swine's  flesh  are  imported  tnCe 


X  Cie^  I>e  Divin.,  i. 
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which  they  could  not  carry  with  them.  It  was  said  that  they  in- 
tended to  pass  through  the  whole  extent  of  Graul,  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  west,  in  the  country  of  the  San  tones  (Saintcs).  Doubt- 
less they  expected  to  find  more  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
ocean  than  in  their  rude  Helvetia,  the  gathering  place  to  battle  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  Gauls,  Cimbrians,  Teutons^ 
Sueves,  and  Romans.  Their  number,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand.  Their 
cumbrous  multitude  made  them  prefer  the  route  through  the  Roman 
Province.  There,  on  entering  it  towards  Geneva,  they  found  Caesar 
barring  their  way;  and  he  kept  them  in  play  long  enough  to  erect  a 
wall,  ten  thousand  paces  long  and  sixteen  feet  high,  from  the  lake 
to  the  Jura.  They  were  then  forced  to  take  their  way  through  the 
rugged  valleys  of  the  Jura,  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Se- 
quani,  and  to  ascend  the  Saone.  Caesar  came  up  with  them  as  they 
were  crossing  the  river,  attacked  the  tribe  of  theTigurines,  separated 
£rom  the  rest,  and  exterminated  it.  Being  reduced  to  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  by  the  ill  will  of  Dumnorix  the  JSduan,  and  of  the  party 
who  had  called  in  the  Helvetii,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away  towanb 
Bibracte  (Autun).  The  Helvetii  thought  he  was  fljring  and  pur- 
sued him  in  their  turn.  Caesar,  thus  placed  between  enemies  and 
imfriendly  allies,  extricated  himself  by  a  bloody  victory.  The  Hel- 
vetii, again  assailed  in  their  flight  towards  the  Rhine,  were  obliged 
to  lay  oown  their  arms  and  to  engage  to  return  to  their  country. 
Six  thousand  of  them,  who  fled  by  night  to  escape  this  disgrace, 
were  brought  back  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  and,  says  Caesar,  were 
treated  as  enemies.* 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Helvetii  had  been  repulsed,  if  the 
Suevi  established  themselves  in  Gaul.  The  migrations  were  con- 
tinued; already  120,000  warriors  had  passed;  Gaul  was  about  t» 
become  Germanv.  Caesar  appeared  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  which 
the  Sequani  and  the  .£dui  made  to  him  in  their  distress.  The  same 
Druid  who  had  solicited  succour  from  Rome,  guided  Caesar  towards 
Ariovistus  and  undertook  to  explore  the  way.  The  chief  of  the 
Suevi  had  obtained  from  Caesar  himself  during  his  consulship,  the 
title  of  ally  of  the  Roman  people;  he  was  amazed  at  being  attacked 
by  him.  "  This,"  said  the  bfurbarian,  **  is  my  Gaul,  my  own;  you 
have  yours;  if  you  leave  me  in  quiet,  it  will  be  the  better  for  you;  I 
will  make  all  the  wars  you  wish  without  trouble  or  danger  to  you. 
Arc  you  not  aware  what  manner  of  men  are  the  Germans?  It  is 
now  more  than  fourteen  years  that  we  have  not  slept  beneath  a 
xoof.'*t    These  words  ma^  but  too  deep  an  impression  on  the  Ro- 

*  Cst.,  I.  i..  c.  38.    Caesar— reductos  in  bostium  numero  habtiit 
t  Ibid.,  c.  36.     Qtium  vellet,  congrederetur ;  intellecturum  quid  inTicti  Ger- 
mani,  exercitatinimi  in  armis,  qui  inter  annos  xiv.,  tectum  non  subiiasent,  vir- 
tute  poaient. — Cesar  rallied  the  courage  of  his  men  (c.  40),  by  reminding  then 
that  they  had  already  beaten  the  Germans  in  the  war  against  bpartacus. 
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man  army.  AH  that  was  related  of  the  stature  and  ferocity  of  those 
northern  giants  dismayed  the  small  men  of  the  south,*  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  camp,  but  people  making  their  wills.  Caesar 
made  them  ashamed  of  this:  "  If  you  abandon  me,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
still  go  on.  The  10th  leffion  will  be  enough  for  me."  He  then  led 
them  to  Besan^on,  seizea  it,  made  his  way  up  to  the  camp  of  the 
barbarians  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  forced  them  to  fight,  though  they 
would  rather  have  waited  for  the  new  moon,  and  destroyed  them  m 
a  furious  battle.  Almost  every  man  who  escaped  the  sword  perished 
in  the  Rhine. 

The  Grauls  of  the  north,  Belgians,  and  others,  concluded,  not  with- 
out apparent  probability,  that  if  the  Romans  had  driven  out  the 
Suevi,  it  was  but  to  take  their  place  as  lords  over  Gaul.  They 
formed  a  vast  coalition,  and  Caesar  seized  this  pretext  for  entering  Bel- 

S'um.  He  took  with  him  as  guide  and  interpreter  the  divitiac  of 
e  .£dui.t  His  aid  was  sought  by  the  Senones,  ancient  vassals  of 
the  JEjduiy  and  by  the  Remi,  suzerains  of  the  Druidical  country  of 
the  Camutes.^  Probably  these  tribes  devoted  to  Druidism,  or  at 
least  to  the  popular  party,  saw  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  a  friend 
of  the  Druids,  and  reckoned  on  his  aid  against  the  northern  Belgse, 
their  ferocious  neighbours.  It  was  in  like  manner  that  five  centu- 
ries afterwards  the  catholic  clergy  of  the  Gauls  favoured  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Franks  against  the  Anan  Visigoths  and  Burgundians. 

Gloomy  and  discouraging,  nevertheless,  for  a  general  of  less  har- 
dihood, woidd  have  been  the  prospect  of  that  war,  to  be  waged  in 
lu^ed  plains  beset  with  thickets,  and  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
Seme  and  the  Mouse.  Like  the  conquerors  of  America,  Caesar  was 
often  obliged  to  cut  his  way  axe  in  hand;  to  cast  bridges  over 
marshes;  to  advance  with  his  legiohs.  sometimes  on  firm  ground, 
sometimes  by  fording,  or  swimming.  The  trees  of  the  Belgian  forests 
were  entangled  together  by  art,  as  those  of  America  are  naturally 
interwoven  by  creeping  plants.  But  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  with, 
such  a  superiority  of  arms,  warred  with  certainty;  and  what  were 
the  Peruvians  compared  with  those  hardy,  fiery-tempered  popula- 
tions of  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Nervii  (Picardie,  Hainault-Flandre) 
who  fell  by  hundreds  of  thousai^ds  upon  Caesar?  The  Bellovaci  and 
the  Suessones  came  to  a  mutual  accommodation  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  divitiac  of  the  -^kiui;§  but  the  Nervii,  backed  by  the 
Atrebates  and  the  Veromandui,  surprised  the  Roman  army  on  its 

*  Caes ,  1.  ii.,  c.  30.  The  Gauls  said  at  the  siege  of  Genabum,  "  Where  could 
men  of  such  diminutive  stature  find  the  strength  to  rear  so  huge  and  ponderous 
a  castled 

t  It  was  this  divitiac  who  had  previously  led  the  way  when  Ceesar  marched 
against  the  Suevi,  1.  i.,  c.  41. — The  Germans  have  no  Druids^  says  Caesar,  1.  vi.» 
c  21.  (Neque  Druides  habent — neque  sacriticiis  student.)  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  protectors  of  the  anti-druidic  party  in  Gaul. 

X  Cses.f  1.  ii.,  c.  1,  et  lib.  vi.  in  principio. 

§  Down  to  the  period  of  the  expedition  into  Britain  we  see  Caesar  every- 
where accompanied  by  the  divitiac  of  the  ^duans.    Doubtless  the  Roman  gave 
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nuoch  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sambie,  [in  the  depths  of  thteir 
forests,  and  went  Terv  near  to  destroying  it.  Caesar  was  obliged 
to  seize  a  standard  and  charge  in  person.  That  brave  |)eople  was 
exterminated.  Their  allies,  the  Cimbrians,  who  occupied  Adnat 
(Namnr?)  affrighted  by  the  wcnrks  with  which  Caesar  was  encom- 
passing their  town,  made  a  feint  of  surrendering,  threw  down  part 
of  their  weapons  from  their  walls  and  attacked  the  Romans  with  the 
remainder.    Csesar  sold  53,000  of  them  as  slaTSS. 

Thenceforth  no  longer  concealing  his  scheme  (^subduing  Gaul,  he 
set  about  reducing  all  the  tribes  upon  the  coast.  He  forced  his  way 
throagh  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  Menapii  and  the  Morini 
(Zeland  and  Gueldre,  Gand,  Bruges,  Boulogne).  One  of  his  lieu- 
tenants subdued  the  Unelli,  Eburones,  and  Lexovi  (Constances, 
Eyreux,  Lisieux) ;  another,  the  young  Ciussus,  conquered  Aquitaine, 
though  the  barbarians  had  called  in  from  Spain  the  old  conmides  <^ 
Sertorius.*  Caesar  himself  attacked  the  Veneti  and  other  tribes  of 
Bretagne.  That  am^bious  people  dwelt  neither  upon  the  land 
nor  upon  the  water.  Their  forts,  situated  upon  peninsuhs  alternately 
inundated  and  left  dry  by  the  tide,  could  neither  be  besieged  by  land 
nor  by  sea.  The  Veneti  kept  up  an  incessant  communication  with 
insular  Britain  and  derived  assbtance  from  it.  In  order  to  reduce 
ihem  it  was  necessary  to  be  master  of  the  sea.  No  difficulties  ap- 
palled Caesar;  he  made  vessels;  he  made  sailors,  and  taught  them 
to  bring  the  British  vessels  to  a  stand  by  mppling  them  with  iron 
hands  and  cutting  their  cordafi;e.  He  treated  that  hard  people  hardly, 
but  little  Britain  could  only  be  conquered  in  the  great  one:  Caesar 
resolved  to  pass  over  thither. 

The  barlMirian  world  of  the  west  he  had  imdertaken  to  subdue  was 
three-fold.  Gaul,  situated  between  Britain  and  Germany,  was  in 
relation  with  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Cimbri  were  found  in  all 
three;  the  Helvii  and  the  Boii  in  Germany  and  in  Gaul;  the  Pariai 
and  the  GauliA  Atrebates  existed  also  in  Britain.  In  the  intestine 
divisions  of  Craul  the  Britons  seem  to  have  sided  with  the  Druidical 
party,  and  the  Grermans  with  that  of  the  chiefs  of  clans.  Cassar  smote 
the  two  parties  both  within  and  without;  he  crossed  the  ocean;  he 
crossed  tne  Rhine. 

Two  great  Germanic  tribes,  the  Usipii  and  the  Teucteri,  harassed 
on  the  north  by  the  incursions  of  the  Suevi,  as  the  Helvetians  had 
been  on  the  south,  had  likewise  passed  into  Gaul  (b.  c.  55).  Caesar 
stopped  them,  and  under  pretext  that  whilst  a  parley  was  in  hand 
he  had  been  attacked  by  their  young  men,  he  fell  upon  them  un- 
awares and  massacred  them  all.    To  strike  the  more  terror  into  the 

them  to  aiippoie  that  he  woaM  re-ettablish  the  authority  of  the  Eduu,  that  », 
the  Drnidic  and  poptilar  partj,  in  Belgium.  L.  ii.,  c.  14.  Quod  si  feceric, 
^duonim  auctoritatem  apud  omnef  Belgas  amplificaturum,  quorum  auxiliis  au 
queopibus,  ti  qua  bella  indderintv  austentare  cousuerint* 

*  Gacs.,  L  iti^  c.  25.  Duces  ii  ddignntur  qui  unii  cum  Q.  Sertorio  omnes 
aonos  lbennt»  sonmamque  sdentiam  rei  militaris  habere  ezistimitentur. 
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Gemuns  lie  went  in  seaieh  of  thoee  teirible  Sueri,  near  whom  no 
iiBtiim  dmst  dwell.  In  ten  days  he  thiew  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
not  fiur  fiom  Cologne,  despite  the  bteadth  and  impetnoeity  of  that 
TSBt  liyer.  After  having  in  vain  laneacked  the  ferests  of  the  Suevi, 
he  ie-ero88ed  the  Rhine,  traversed  all  Glaul,  and  the  same  jear  em- 
barked for  pritain.  When  these  prodigious  marches,  more  amazing 
still  than  victories,  were  known  at  Rome,  a  shout  of  admiration  was 
raised  at  so  much  daring  and  at  such  tremendous  rapidity.  Twenty 
days^  supplications  to  the  gods  were  decreed.  "  Compared  with  the 
exploits  of  Caesar/'  says  Cicero,  "  what  had  Marius  done?*'* 

Wlien  Cesar  willed  to  pass  into  Great  Britain  he  could  obtain 
no  infiurmation  fiom  the  Grauls  respecting  the  sacred  island.  Dum* 
norix,  the.£duan,  dedaied  that  rehgion  forbade  him  to  follow  Caeaar.f 
He  attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  but  the  Roman,  who  knew  his 
lestleas  genius,  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  withord^n  to  bring  him  back 
dead  or  alive ;  he  was  killed  defending  himself. 

The  ill-will  with  which  the  Gauls  regarded  the  expedition  had  like 
to  prove  fatal  to  Caesar.  In  the  first  place  they  left  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  disembarkation.  The  deep  vessels  employed  upon 
the  ocean  drew  too  much  water,  and  could  not  approach  the  shore;  it 
was  necessary  for  the  soldiers  to  leap  into  the  deep  sea,  and  so  form 
their  Hne  of  battle  in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  The  barbarians, 
who  covered  the  beach  had  an  excessive  advantage ;  but  the  besie^ng 
machines  came  to  the  rescue  and  cleared  the  shore  with  a  hail  of 
stones  and  other  missiles.  Meanwhile  the  equinox  was  approaching; 
it  was  full  moon,  the  period  of  the  highest  tides.  In  one  night  the 
Roman  fleet  was  shattered  or  rendered  unserviceable.  The  barbarians, 
who  in  their  first  astonishment  had  ^ven  hostages  to  Caesar,  endea- 
voured to  surprise  his  camp. '  Bdng  vigorously  repulsed,  they  offered 
to  submit  once  more.  Caesar  ordered  them  to  give  hostages  twice  as 
nmneiouSy  but  his  vessels  were  repaired,  and  he  set  off  that  same  night 
without  waiting  their  answer;  a  few  days  later  the  season  would 
hardly  have  allowed  him  to  return. 

Hie  following  year  we  behold  him  almost  simultaneously  in  lUyria, 
at  Treves,  and  in  Britain.  None  but  the  spirits  of  our  old  legends  have 
ever  travelled  in  such  fashion.  This  time  he  was  guided  into  Britain 
by  a  fumtive  chief  of  the  country,  who  had  sought  his  aid.  He  did 
not  wiwdiBW  imtil  he  had  put  the  Britons  to  flight,  and  besieged 
King  Caswallawn  in  the  swamps  to  which  he  had  retired  with  nis 
men  and  his  cattle.  He  wrote  to  Rome  that  he  had  imposed  a 
tribute  on  Britain,  and  he  sent  thither  vast  quantities  of  the  pearls  of 
little  value  that  were  collected  upon  its  coasts.^ 

Since  this  invaaon  of  the  sacrod  island,  Caeaar  had  no  longer  any 

*  Cicer.  De  Provinc.  Consularibus.  Ille  ipse  C.  Marius^non  ipse  ad  eorum 
urbes  sedesque  penetravit. 

t  Cas.,  1.  ▼.,  c.  6.    Qnod  religionibas  sese  diceret  inipedfri. 

t  SuetoD.,  in  J.  Caesare,  e.  47:  Britanniam  petiiase  spe  margaritarum— mnlti 
ptodiderunt. 
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friends  among  the  Grauls.  The  necessitjr  of  buying  up  Rome  at  the 
expense  of  Gaul,  of  gorging  so  many  friends  who  had  obtained  for 
him  five  years'  continued  command,  had  forced  the  conqueror  to  the 
most  violent  measures.  According  to  one  historian  he  despoiled 
the  sacred  places  and  gave  up  towns  to  pillage  that  had  in  no  wise 
merited  such  treatment.*  Everywhere  he  established  cluefs  devoted 
to  the  Romans  and  overthrew  tne  popular  government.  Gaul  paid 
dearly  for  that  union,  ^uiet,  and  culture,  of  which  the  Roman  sway 
was  to  make  known  to  it  the  benefits. 

Famine  obliging  Csesar  to  disperse  his  troops,  insurrection  every- 
where broke  out.  The  Eburones  massacred  one  legion  and  besieged 
another.  Csesar^  in  order  to  deliver  the  latter,  forced  his  way  with 
8000  men  through  60,000  Gauls.  The  next  year  he  assembled  the 
states  of  Gaul  at  Lutetiae,  but  the  Nervii  and  the  Trevires,  the  Senones 
and  the  Camutes  did  not  make  their  appearance  there ;  Cssar  attacked 
them  separately  and  crushed  them  all.  He  passed  the  Rhine  a  second 
time  to  intimidate  the  Germans  who  might  desire  to  aid  their  bre- 
thren in  Gbiul;  then  he  smote  simultaneously  the  two  parties  that 
divided  the  latter  country.  He  dismayed  the  Senones,  the  Druidical 
and  popular  party,  (?)  by  the  death  of  Acco  their  chief,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  solemnly  judged  and  put  to  death.  He  prostrated  the 
Eburones,  the  barbarian  and  German  party,  by  hunting  their  in- 
trepid Ambiorix  through  the  whole  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  giving 
them  all  up  to  the  Gaulish  tribes  who  better  knew  their  lairs  in  the 
woods  and  marshes,  and  who  came  with  dastard  &vi(Uw  to  take 
their  part  in  hunting  down  and  devouring  this  quarry.  The  legions 
enclosed  that  unhappy  country  on  all  sides,  and  prevented  the  escape 
of  any  one. 

These  barbarities  mutiialhr  reconciled  all  Gaul,  and  united  it 
against  Caesar  (B.  c.  52).  The  Druids  and  the  chiefs  of  clans  were 
for  the  first  time  of  one  mind.  Even  the  Eduans  were,  secretly 
at  least,  against  their  old  friend.  Tlie  signal  went  forth  from  the 
Druidic  land  of  the  Camutes  of  Genabum.  Shouted  from  man  to 
man,  through  the  fields  and  the  villages,!  i^  arrived  that  same  evening 
at  a  distance  of  150  miles  among  the  Arvemi,  formerly  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Druidical  and  popular  party,  now  its  allies.  The  ver- 
cingctorix  (gcneral-in-chief)  of  the  confederation  was  an  intrepid 
and  ardent  youn^  Arvcmian.  His  father,  the  most  potent  man  in  Guul 
in  his  time,  had  oecn  burnt,  as  guilty  of  aspiring  to  royalty.  The 
young  man  who  inherited  his  vast  body  of  retainers,  constantly 
Tepulsed  the  advances  of  Caesar,  and  never  ceased  to  inflame  his 
countrymen  against  the  Romans  in  their  public  assemblies  and  in 
their  religious  festivals.  He  called  the  very  serfs  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  arms,  and  declared  that  all  cowards  should  be  burnt  alive; 

*  Siepius  ob  pnedam  auam  ob  delictum.    Sgeton.,  c.  54. 
f  Cfcs.,  I.  vii.,  c  9.    mm,  ubi  major — incidit  res,  clamore  per  agros  rcgioncs- 
que  significant ;  bunc  alii  deinceps  ezcipiunt  et  proximis  tradunt. 
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lesser  faults  weie  to  be  punished  -mih  the  loss  of  an  ear  or  the 
eyes.* 

The  plan  of  the  Gaulish  general  was  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  Province  in  the  south,  and  on  the  quarters  of  the 
l^ons  in  the  north.  Caesar,  who  was  in  Italy,  divined  every  thing, 
prevented  every  thing.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  secured  the  Province, 
made  his  way  over  the  Cevennes  through  six  feet  deep  of  snow,  and 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  the  Arvemi.  The  Gaulish  chief,  who 
had  alr^y  set  out  for  the  north,  was  compelled  to  return,  his  coun- 
trymen being  impatient  to  defend  their  families.  This  was  all 
tKat  Caesar  desirea.  He  quits  his  army;  under  pretext  of  raising 
levies  among  the  Allobroges,  ascends  the  Rhone  and  the  S&one 
without  making  himself  known,  through  the  frontiers  of  the  Eduans, 
joins  his  legions  and  rallies  them.  Whilst  the  vercingetorix  expects 
to  draw  him  out  by  bcsie^ng  the  Eduan  city  of  Gergovia  (Moulins), 
Caesar  massacres  all  in  Genabum.  The  Gauls  hurry  to  the  scene, 
but  it  is  only  to  witness  the  capture  of  Noviodunum. 

Then  the  vercingetorix  declares  to  his  countrymen,  that  there  is 
no  safety  for  them  unless  they  succeed  in  famishing  the  Roman 
army;  the  only  means  to  which  end  is,  to  set  fire  to  their  cities 
with  their  own  hands.  Heroically  they  accomplish  this  dire  re« 
solution.  Twenty  cities  of  the  Biturige  were  burned  by  their  in- 
habitants; but  when  they  came  to  the  great  Agendicum  (Bourges), 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  knees  of  the  vercingetorix,  and  besought 
him  not  to  ruin  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Graul.t  This  tenderness 
for  their  city  was  fatal  to  them;  it  perished  all  the  same,  but  by 
the  hand  of  Caesar,  who  took  it  after  prodi^ous  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  the  iExlui  had  declared  agamst  Caesar,  who,  finding 
himself  left  without  cavalry  by  their  defection,  was  obliged  to  send 
for  Germans  to  replace  them.  Labienus,  Caesar's  lieutenant,  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  north,  if  he  had  not  extricated 
himself  by  a  victory  (between  Lutetia  and  Melun).  Caesar  him- 
self failed  in  the  siege  of  Gergovia  of  the  Arverns;  and  his  affairs 
prospered  so  ill,  that  he  wished  to  reach  the  Roman  province.  The 
Gaulish  armj  pursued,  and  came  up  with  him.  They  had  sworn 
not  to  revisit  their  homes,  their  families,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  till  they  had  twice,  at  least,  ridden  through  the  enemy's 
lines.^  The  fight  was  terrific.  Caesar  was  obliged  to  expose  his 
own  person;  he  was  almost  taken,  and  his  sword  remainea  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  movement,  however,  performed  by  the 
German  cavalry  in  Caesar's  service,  cast  a  panic  terror  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Crauls,  and  decided  the  victory. 

*  Cfl».,  I.  Tii.,  c.  4.    Igni...necat ;  leviore  de  causft,  auribus  desectis,  defossis 
oculis,  domum  remittit. 

t  Ibid.,  c.  15.    Pulcherrimam  prop^  totius  Galliae  urbem,  qtise  et  pitsaidio 
et  ornamentosit  civitati. 

I  Ibid.,  c.  66.    Ne  ad  liberos,  ne  ad  parentes,  ne  ad  iixorem  redltum  habeat| 
qni  Don  bis  per  hostium  agmeo  perequitarie. 
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The  ea&lj-swayed  minds  of  the  Grauk  then  fell  into  suck  deep 
discouragement,  that  their  leader  could  only  re-assure  them  by 
intrenchmg  himself  imder  the  walls  of  Alesia,  a  fortified  town, 
situated  at  the  summit  of  a  moimtain  (in  TAuxois).  Being  soon 
come  up  with  by  Caesar,  he  sent  away  his  cavaliy,  and  ordered 
them  to  report  all  through  Gbiul  that  ne  had  only  provisions  for 
thirty  days,  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  those  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Caesar  did  not  hesitate  to  besiege  that  great  army; 
he  encompassed  the  city  and  the  Gbiulish  camp  with  prodigious 
works;  three  ditches  each  of  them  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  like  depth;  a  rampart  twelve  feet  wide;  eight  rows  of  small 
ditches,  the  bottom  of  which  was  planted  with  pointed  stakes,  and 
covered  with  boughs  and  leaves,  and  pallisades  of  five  rows  of  trees 
with  their  branches  twined  together.  These  works  were  repeated 
upon  the  side  towards  the  open  country,  and  prolonged  through 
a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles.  The  whole  was  completed  in  less  than  five 
weeks,  and  by  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  men. 

All  (raul  cUflhed  like  a  flood  against  that  mighty  bulwark.  The 
desperate  efforts  of  the  besieged,  who  were  reduced  to  horrible  famine, 
and  those  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Gauls  who  attacked  the 
Romans  from  the  open  country,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The  be- 
sieged beheld  with  despair  their  allies,  outflanked  by  the  cavalry  of 
Caesar,  flying  and  becoming  dispersed.  The  vercmgetorix  akme 
preserving  his  fortitude  amid  the  despair  of  all  around  him,  marked 
himself  out  and  dcUvered  himself  up  as  the  author  of  the  whole  war. 
He  mounted  his  war  horse,  put  on  his  richest  armour,  and  after 
wheeling  in  a  circle  round  Caesar's  tribunal,  he  flunjj  his  sword,  his 
javelin,  and  his  helmet  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  without  uttering  a 
single  word.* 

The  following  year  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul  attempted  once  more  to 
resist  in  detail  and  to  harass  and  exhaust  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  had  been  unable  to  vanquish  in  open  fight.  Uxellodunum 
alone,  (Cap-de-Nac  in  le  Quercy?)  detained  Casar  a  long  while;  the 
example  was  dangerous;  he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  Gbul;  civil  war 
might  break  out  at  any  moment  in  Italy;  he  was  lost  if  he  were 
forced  to  consume  whole  months  before  every  Dctty  fortress.  There- 
upon he  did  an  atrocious  thing  to  terrify  the  (jiauls,  one,  indeed,  of 
which  the  Romans  had  but  too  often  set  the  example.  He  had  the 
right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  amputated. 

From  that  moment  his  conduct  changed  towards  the  Grauls;  he 
displayed  extreme  gentleness  towards  them,  and  dealt  very  leniently 
with  them  as  to  tributes,  to  a  degree  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  tho 
Province.  The  tribute  was  even  disguised  under  the  honourable  name 
of  military  pay.f    He  spared  nothing  to  engage  their  best  warriors 

•  Piut.  in  Cfts.— Dio.  1.  xl.,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.,  51d....*£ifff  lup  ivdip^  wvi^ 
d€  'ft  yon;..* 

f  SuctoQ.  in  C.  J.  Cxi.,  c.  2^.    In  tiiigulof  anoos  lUpendii  oomcnimpoiaic* 
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in  hisl^ons;  and  lie  foimed  of  them  an  entire  legion,  the  soldiers  of 
which  wore  a  lark  in  their  helmets,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
the  Alcmda.^  Under  this  truly  national  emblem  of  matin  vi^lance 
and  sprightly  gaiety,  those  intrepid  soldiers  crossed  the  Alps,  singing 
cheenly,  and  pursued  the  taciturn  legions  of  Pompey  with  Sieir 
noisy  dballenges  to  the  field  of  Pharsalia.  The  Gaulish  lark,  led  by 
the  Koman  eagle,  took  Rome  a  second  time,  and  had  its  share  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  civil  war.  Graul  comforted  itself  for  the  loss  of  its 
liber^  by  keeping  the  sword  which  Csesar  had  lost  in  the  last  war. 
The  Koman  soldiers  wished  to  take  it  away  from  the  temple  where 
the  Gauls  had  hung  it  up:  '<  Let  it  be,"  said  Cscsor,  smiling,  '*  it  is 
aacrei"t 


CHAPTER  m. 
Gaul  under  the  Empire— Decline  of  the  Empire— Christian  Gaul. 

Alexakdeb  and  Caesar  had  this  in  common,  that  they  were  loved 
and  lamented  by  the  vanquished,  and  perished  by  the  hand  of  their 
own  men.^ 

Such  men  have  no  country,  they  belong  to  the  world. 

Casar  had  not  destroyed  the  lilierty  of  Rome;  that  had  perished 
long  before;  but  it  was  rather  its  nationality  he  compromised.  The 
Romans  had  beheld  with  shame  and  vexation  a  Gaulish  army  marching 
under  the  eagles,  and  Gaulish  senators  sitting  between  Cicero  and 
Brutus.  In  reality,  it  was  the  vanquished  who  reaped  the  profit  of 
the  victory.§  Had  Caesar  lived,  all  the  barbarian  nations  would  pro- 
bably have  filled  the  army  and  the  senate.  He  had  already  taken  a 
Spanish  guard,  and  the  Spaniard  Balbus  was  one  of  nis  chief 
advisers.  I 

*  Sueton.  in  C.  J.  Caes.  c.  14.  Unam  ex  transalpinis  conscriptam  (legionem) 
Tocabalo  quoqne  gallico  (alaud aenim  appellabatur)...postea uniTenam  civitate 
donaTit. 

f  PluL  in  Css.— Si^'dioFt •  •t  B€atr6fttpof  ain-ot  vtfpovf  iyLtihiatrf^  xal  r&v  ^tX»v 
KoBikfUf  KgXtvSKTwyf  ovK  ttaaiVf  itpov  ^yovfuvos* 

t  If  any  one  wiU  have  it  that  Alexander  did  not  die  by  poison,  at  least  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  little  regretted  by  the  Macedonians.  His  family 
was  exterminated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

j  The  Romans,  says  St.  Augustine  (de  Civitate  Dei.  lib.  v.,  c.  16),  injured  the 
Taoquisbed  only  by  the  blood  they  shed,  they  themselves  lived  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  they  imposed  on  others ;  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  are  become  citi- 
zens ;  the  lower  classes,  who  had  no  lands,  have  lived  at  the  public  cost.  Vain 
glory  apart,  what  advantage  did  the  Romans  derive  from  so  many  wars  ?  Do 
not  their  lands  pay  tribute?  Have  they  any  peculiar  privilege  to  learn  what 
others  could  not  learn?  Are  there  not  in  the  other  countries  senators  who  have 
not  even  seen  Rome? 

II  It  was  he  who  advised  Csesar  to  remain  seated  when  the  senate  presented 
itself  before  him  in  a  body.    See  Michelct  s  Roman  History. 

d2 
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Anthony  attempted  to  imitate  Caesar;  he  undertook  to  transport 
the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Alexandria,  and  he  adopted  the  costume 
and  the  manners  of  the  vanquished.  Octavius  prevailed  against  him 
only  by  declaring  himself  the  champion  of  old  Rome,  the  avenger 
of  her  violated  nationality.  He  expelled  the  Grauls  from  the  se- 
nate, augmented  the  tributes  of  Graul,*  and  founded  there  a  Rome, 
ValefUia  (this  was  one  of  the  mysterious  names  of  the  eternal  city). 
He  led  thither  several  military  colonies  to  Orange,  Frejus,  Carpentras, 
Aix,  Apt,  Vicnne,  &c.  A  multitude  of  towns  became  Auffustalin 
name  and  privileges,  as  man^  had  become  Julian  under  Coesar.f 
Lastly,  in  oisdain  of  so  many  illustrious  and  ancient  cities,  he  se- 
lected as  the  seat  of  the  aaministration  the  quite  recent  town  of 
Lyon,  a  colony  of  Yienne,  and  ever  since  its  origin  an  enemy  to  its 
mother.  This  city,  so  favourably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  almost  backed  against  the  Alps,  adjoining  the 
Loire,  adjoining  the  sea,  too,  by  reason  of  the  impetuosity  of  its 
river  which  sweeps  down  every  thing  thither  at  a  rush,  overlooked 
the  Narbonnese  and  the  Celtic  provinces,  and  seemed  an  eye  of  Italy 
inspecting  all  Gaul. 

It  was  at  Lyons,  at  Aisnay,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  the  Rhone,  that  sixty  Gaulish  cities  erected  the  altar  of  Augustus 
under  the  eyes  of  his  step-son,  Drusus.  Augustus  took  his  place  among 
the  divinities  of  the  land.  Other  altars  were  reared  to  him  at  Saintes, 
Aries,  Narbonne,  &c.  The  old  Gallic  religion  willingly  allied  itself 
with  Roman  papuusm.  Au^stus  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Kirk,{ 
the  personification  of  that  violent  wind  which  blows  in  the  Nar- 
bonnese; and  on  one  altar  were  seen  in  a  double  inscription,  the 
names  of  the  Gaulish  and  Roman  divinities,  Mars-Camul,  Diana- 
Arduinna,  Bden- Apollo.  Rome  admitted  Hesus  and  Nehalenia  into 
the  number  of  the  dii  indigeta. 

Druidism,  however,  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Roman  influence, 
and  became  the  refuge  of  Graulish  nationality.  Augustus  endeavoured 
at  least  to  modify  that  sanguinary  reU^on.  He  prohibited  human 
sacrifices,  and  tolerated  merely  shght  hbations  of  Dlood.§ 

*  He  established  on  tbe  Straits  of  Dovor  cuftoms  upon  iroiy,  amber  and 
glass.    Strabo. 

f  Cesar  settled  some  veterans  of  the  tenth  l^ion  at  Narbonne,  which  then 
received  the  surnames  JuUa^  JuBa  Paiema^  coloma  Decumtmorum,  Inscript.  ap. 
Pr.  de  VHist.  du  Languedoc.— Aries,  Juha  Paiema  Arelate, — Biierrte,  JuHa 
BUcrraf  Scr.  fr.  y.,  135.— Bibractc,  Julia  Bibracie,  etc. — Under  Augustus.  Ne^ 
mausiis  added  the  epithet  Augwim  to  its  name,  and  took  the  title  of  a  Roman 
colony;  this  was  likewise  the  case  with  the  Alba  Attguiia  of  the  Helvii«  and  the 
Augtuia  of  the  Tricastini.  Aitgutio-Nemefum  becune  the  capital  of  the  Arverei. 
Noviodunum  took  the  name  ofAuguttai  Bibiacte  ihtLi  of  Atigusiodimum^  Ace. — 
Am.  Thierry,  iii.,  281. 

X  Senec.  Qusest.  Nat.  1.  ▼.,  c.  17.  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  ii.,  c.  22.  The  Monk  of 
St.  Gall  (Scr.  r.  fr.  ▼.,  143)  uses  Cireinus  synonymously  with  Boreas. 

§  Mela,  1.  iii, c.  2.  Ut  ab  uhimb  coedibus  abstinent,  ita  nihilominus  ubi 
dcvotos  altaribus  admovire,  delibant. 
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The  struggles  of  Druidism  cannot  but  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
sunection  of  the  Grauls  under  Tiberius,  though  history  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  that  event  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  taxes,  augmented 
by  usury.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  apparently  an  Eduan,  Julius 
&crovir.  The  Eduans  were,  as  I  have  said,  a  Druidic  people,  and 
the  name  Sacrovir  is,  perhaps,  only  a  translation  of  Druia.  The 
Belgians  were  also  roused  by  Julius  Florus.* 

*•  The  Graulish  cities  harassed  by  the  enormity  of  their  debts, 
attempted  a  rebellion,  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  which  were 
Julius  Florus  among  the  Treveri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the 
Eduans,  both  of  them  men  of  distinguished  birth,  and  descended 
from  ancestors  whose  worthy  deeds  had  obtained  them  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens.  In  secret  conferences,  in  which  they  assembled  the 
boldest  of  their  coimtiymen,  and  those  who  were  impelled  to  insur- 
rection b^  indigence  or  fear  of  punishment,  they  agreed  that  Florus 
should  raise  Belgium  and  Sacrovir  the  cities  nearest  his  own.  *  * 
There  were  few  cantons  in  which  the  seeds  of  this  revolt  were  not 
sown.  The  Andecavians  and  the  Turonians  (Anjou,  Touraine)  were 
the  first  to  break  out.  The  Lieutenant  Acilius  Aviola  marched  a 
cohort  which  was  in  garrison  at  Lyon,  and  reduced  the  Andecavians. 
The  Turonians  were  defeated  by  a  corps  of  legionaries,  whom  the 
same  Aviola  received  from  Visellius,  governor  of  Lower  Germany, 
and  to  which  were  added  some  Graulish  nobles,  who  thus  concealed 
their  defection  in  order  to  declare  themselves  at  a  more  favourable 
moment.  Sacrovir  was  even  seen  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  R9mans, 
with  his  head  uncovered,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  display  his  courage; 
but  the  prisoners  affirmed  that  his  intention  had  b^n  to  prevent  his 
being  shot  at  by  making  himself  known.  Tiberius  being  consulted 
upon  the  matter,  disregarded  this  opinion,  and  his  irresolution  gave 
strength  to  the  mischief. 

"  Meanwhile  Florus  prosecuting  his  designs,  tampered  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  raised  in  Treves  and  disciplined  in  our 
manner,  and  he  urged  it  to  begin  the  war  by  massacring  the  Roman 
settlers  in  the  country.  The  majority  remained  true  to  their  alle- 
giance, but  the  multitude  of  the  debtors  and  clients  of  Florus  took 
up  arms,  and  they  were  endeavouring  to  reach  the  forest  of 
Ardenne,  when  their  way  was  barred  by  the  legions  of  the  two 
atmies  of  Visellius  and  C.  Silius  which  arrived  upon  the  ground 
by  opposite  routes.  Julius  Lidus,  a  fellow-countrjrman  of  Florus, 
and  who  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  for  that  chief  to  do  us  good 
service,  being  detached  from  the  main  body  with  a  choice  troop, 
dispersed  that  multitude  which  as  yet  scarcely  resembled  an  army. 
Florus  escaped  for  some  time  from  the  pursuit  of  his  victors,  taking 
advantage  of  lurking  places  unknown  to  thorn.  At  last,  seeing 
his  asylum  besieged  by  our  soldiers,  he  slew  himself  with  his  own 
hand.     Thus  ended  the  revolt  of  the  Treveri. 

^'  That  of  the  Eduans  was  more  difficult  to  put  down  because 

*  TaciU  Annal.  1.  iii.,  c.  40. 
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that  nation  was  more  powerful,  and  our  forces  were  more  remote 
from  it.  Sacrovir,  with  some  regular  cohorts,  had  seized  Augusto- 
duniun  ( Autun)  their  capital,  where  the  children  of  the  Gaulish  nobi* 
lity  studied  the  liberal  arts.  These  were  hostages  which  might 
secure  iheir  families  and  their  friends  to  his  fortunes.  He  distri- 
buted among  the  inhabitants  arms  manufactured  in  secret.  Ere  long 
he  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  every  fifth  one  of  whom 
was  armed  like  our  legionaries;  the  others  hud  boar  spears,  cut- 
lasses, and  other  weapons  of  the  chase.  He  added  to  them  elaves 
destined  to  the  gladiator's  calling,  and  who  in  that  country  are 
named  erupellaries.  They  are  completely  cased  in  iron  armour, 
which,  if  it  encumber  in  striking,  on  the  other  hand  renders  them 
impenetrable  to  blows.  These  forces  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  other  Grauls,  who  offered  their  individual  services 
without  waiting  for  their  cities  to  declare  themselves;  and,  by  the 
misunderstanding  between  our  two  generals,  who  disputed  for  lea- 
dership in  this  war. 

^*  During  this  time  Silius  was  advancing  with  two  legions,  pre- 
ceded by  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  was  ravaging  the  last  villages  of 
the  Sequani  (Franche-Comte),  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the 
jEdui,  and  who  had  taken  up  arms  with  them.  Presently  he  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  to  Augustodunum«  *  *  *  Twelve 
miles  from  that  city  the  troops  of  Sacrovir  were  discovered  in 
a  plain.  He  had  placed  his  iron-mailed  men  in  the  front,  his 
cohorts  on  the  flanks,  and  the  half  armed  bands  in  the  rear.  The 
iron-clad  men  whoso  armour  was  impenetrable  to  sword  and  ja- 
velin, alone  stood  their  ground  for  some  moments.  Thereupon  me 
Roman  soldiers,  seizing  axe  and  hatchet,  as  if  they  would  make  a 
breach  in  a  wall,  o\e&  both  armour  and  ihe  body  it  covered,  whilst 
others,  with  levers  or  forks  overthrew  those  inert  masses  and  stretched 
them  on  the  ground  where  they  lay  like  corpses,  unable  to  raise 
themselves.  Sacrovir  retreated  at  first  to  Au^todunimi;  then, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  delivered  up,  ho  repaired,  with  his  most 
trusty  friends,  to  a  neighbouring  country-house,  where  he  slew  him- 
self with  his  own  hand.  The  others  mutuallv  deprived  themselves 
of  life,  and  the  house,  to  which  they  had  set  nre,  served  them  all  for 
a  funeral  pile.*' 

Augustus  and  Tiberius,  severe  administrators  and  true  Romans, 
had  in  some  sort  braced  up  the  unity  of  the  empire,  endangered  by 
Gasar,  by  removing  the  provincials  and  the  barbarians  from  the  go- 
vernment. Tlicir  successors,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  adopted 
a  directly  oppodto  course.  They  were  descendants  of  Anthon]^,  the 
friend  ol  tlio  barbarians,  and  they  followed  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestor. Germanicus,  the  father  of  Caligula,  had  already  affected  to 
imitate  him.  Caligula,  bom,  according  to  Pliny,  at  Treves,  and 
brought  up  in  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Syria,*  evinced  an  incre- 

•  *  Upon  his  death,"  says  Suetonius,  "the  bartnrlans  agreed  on  a  truce,  as 
io  a  case  of  domestic  and  general  afllictioni  some  chiefs  cut  off  their  beards,  and 
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dible  ocmtempt  for  Rome.  This  accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  follies 
with  which  the  Romans  lenroached  him.  His  violent  and  frantic 
rdgn  was  a  derision,  a  perooy  of  all  that  had  been  reyered  until  his 
day.  Wedding  his  sisters  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  east, 
he  did  not  wait  for  death  to  be  adored,  but  made  himself  a  god  even 
in  his  lifetime;  Alexander,  his  hero,  had  contented  himself  with 
being  the  son  of  a  god.  He  plucked  the  diadem  fk>m  the  brows  of 
die  Koman  Jupiter,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  head.*  He  decked 
his  horse  with  the  insignia  of  the  consulship.     He  sold,  at  Lyons, 

E'eoe  by  piece,  all  the  household  |roods  of  his  family,  thus  abdicating 
s  ancestry  and  prostituting  their  memory.  He  was  even  fond  of 
acting  himself  in  the  capacity  of  broker  and  auctioneer,  setting  forth 
the  value  of  each  article,  and  forcing  it  up  to  a  price  much  above  its 
real  worth.  '^  This  vase,"  said  he,  **  belonged  to  my  ancestor,  An- 
thony. Augustus  won  it  at  the  battle  of  Actium."t  Then  he  in- 
stituted burlesque  and  terrible  games  at  the  altar  of  Augustus;!  con- 
tests of  eloquence,  in  which  the  defeated  candidate  was  to  blot  out 
his  writings  with  his  tongue,  or  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  Doubt- 
lea,  these  games  were  restored  from  some  antique  rite.  We  know 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Grauls  and  of  the  Germans  to  fling  the 
vanquished^  man  and  horse,  from  some  high  point  as  victims.  The 
manner  in  which  they  spun  through  the  air  was  observed,  and  au- 
guries were  drawn  from  it.  The  victorious  Cimbri  thus  treated  all 
2iey  found  in  iiie  camps  of  Gaepio  and  Manlius.  Even  to  this  day 
tooition  points  out  llie  bridge  over  the  Rhone  whence  the  bulls  used 
to  be  precipitated. 

Gahgula  had  the  most  illustrious  Gauls  about  his  person  (Valerius 
Aaaticus  and  Domitius  Afer).  Claudius  was  himself  a  Gaul.  Bom 
at  Lyon8,§  brought  up  aloof  firom  public  affairs  by  Augustus  and 
Tibmus,  who  distrusted  his  strange  abstractions  of  mind,  he  had 
erown  old  in  solitude  and  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  when  the  sol- 
oiers  proclaimed  him  emperor  in  spite  of  himself.  Never  did  prince 
more  shock  the  feelings  of  the  Romans,  or  show  himself  more  at 
TBiiaoce  with  their  tastes  and  their  habits.  His  barbarous  broken 
Lalan,  his  preference  for  the  Greek  language;  his  continual  citations 
from  Homer,  aJl  he  did  and  said  excited  laughter.   Accordingly,  he 

sbaTed  their  wives'  heads,  in  token  of  intense  sorrow.— Regum  etiam  regem  et 
cxerdtatioiie  venandi  et  convictu  Megistanum  (?),  abstiouisse,  quod  apud  Par- 
thosjustitu  iDftar  est'*— Suet,  in  Calig.,  c.  5. 

*  A  Gaul  was  gazing  at  him  in  silence.  '*  What  do  you  see  in  me  ?**  said 
Caligula.  "  A  grand  craziness,"  was  the  reply,  {fuya  napakriprifM.)  The  em- 
peror did  ,Dot  punish  him ;  he  was  only  a  shoemaker. — Dio.  Cass.,  L  ]ilix.,  ap. 
Scr.  rer.  fr.  i.,  524. 

f  Dio.  Cass.,  lix.,  656. 

t  His  journey  into  Gaul  was  distinguished  in  another  way,  that  did  him  more 
bonoor:  be  caused  a  light-house  to  be  built  on  the  straits  between  Gaul  and 
Britain.  Some  persons  have  fancied  they  could  discover  traces  of  it  in  modem 
times. 

S  Sueton.  in  Claud.,  c.  2.    Scnec.  de  roortc  Claudii,  ap.  Scr.  r.  fr.  i.,  667, 
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left  the  cares  of  empire  to  tlie  freed  men  around  him.  These  slaves, 
brought  up  with  so  much  care  in  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  grandees, 
might  very  well,  whatever  Tacitus  may  say  to  the  contrary,  have 
been  more  worthv  to  reign  than  their  masters.  The  reign  of  Clau- 
dius was  a  sort  ot  reaction  of  the  slaves;  they  governed  in  their  turn, 
and  things  did  not  proceed  the  worse  in  consequence.  Ca»ar's  plana 
were  followed  up;  the  port  of  Ostia  was  excavated;*  the  compass 
of  Rome  was  enWged;  the  drying  up  of  the  Fucine  lake  was  un- 
dertaken; Caligula's  aqueduct  was  continued;  the  Britons  were  sub- 
dued in  sixteen  days,  and  their  king  pardoned.f  A  counterpoise  was 
found  for  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  Roman  patricians  who 
reigned  in  the  provinces  as  pnstors,  or  pro-consuls,  in  the  procurators 
of  the  emperor,  men  of  straw  whose  responsibility  was  the  more 
certain,  and  whose  excesses  could  be  the  more  easily  visited  with 
punishment. 

Such  was  the  government  of  the  freed  men  under  Claudius;  so 
much  the  less  national  as  it  was  more  human.  He  himself  made  no 
secret  of  his  predilection  for  the  provincials;  he  wrote  the  history  of 
the  vanquished  races,  of  the  Etruscans,  and  of  Tjrre  and  Carthage ;{ 
thus  repairing  the  long  injustice  of  Rome.  He  founded  a  chair  in 
the  museum  of  Alexandria  for  the  annual  reading  of  these  histories; 
as  he  could  no  longer  save  those  peoples,  he  endeavoured  to  save  their 
memory;  his  own  might  have  merited  better  treatment  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  haughtiness,  his  weakness,  even  his  brutal  degra- 
dation in  his  latter  years,  history  will  largely  pardon  him  who  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  slaves,  forbaae  their  masters  to  slay 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  when  old  and 
sickly  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber.§ 

Had  Claudius  Uved,  he  would,  says  Suetonius,  have  civen  the 
right  of  citizenship  to  all  the  west,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Britons,  and  the  Grauls,  above  all  to  the  Eduans.  He  re-admitted 
the  latter  into  the  senate  as  Caesar  had  done.  The  speech  he  deli- 
vered upon  that  occasion  and  which  is  still  preserved  at  Lyons  on 
bronze  tables,  is  the  first  authentic  monument  of  our  national  his- 
tory; our  title  to  admission  into  that  great  initiation  of  the  world.J 

At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  the  sanguinary  worship  of  the 
Druids.  Proscribed  in  Gaul,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Britain.  He  followed  them  up  in  person  into  this,  their  last  asylum. 
His  lieutenants  declared  the  oistricts  which  formed  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  a  Roman  province,  and  they  settled  a  numerous  military 

*  Siieton.  in  Claud.,  c.  20. 

t  Tacit.  Annals  Ixii.,  c.  37.     Dto.,  lib.  Iz. 

%  GnDcas  scriDsit  bistorias,  Tyrrbenicon  viginti,  Carcbedoniacon  octo,  etc. — 
Siieton.  in  Claoa.,  c.  42. 

§  Suet,  in  Claude  c.  25.  Cum  quidam  aegra  et  affecu  roancipia  in  insukm 
^sculapii  taedio  medendi  exponerent,  omnes  oui  exponerentur  liberoa  ctse 
sanxit,  nee  redire  in  ditionem  domini,  si  convaiuissent;  quod  si  quia  necare 
mallet  quern,  quam  exponere,  csdts  criminc  teneri. 

I  See  Tacit  Anna!.,  x.,  24,  and  Michelet't  Roman  Histoi/t 
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colony  in  the  west  at  Camulodunum.  The  legions  advanced  con- 
tbnauy  westward,  throwing  down  the  altars,  destroying  the  old 
forests,  until  in  Nero's  time  Druidism  had  been  driven  step  by  step 
into  the  little  isle  of  Mona.*  Suetonius  Paulinus  followed  it  thither. 
In  vain  the  sacred  vir^^s  rushed  down  to  the  shore  like  furies^  in 
mourning  garments,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  brandishing  torches;! 
he  forced  me  passage,  slaughtered  all  that  feU  into  his  hands,  Druids, 
priestesses,  and  soldiers,  and  cleared  his  way  through  those  forests 
where  human  blood  had  flowed  so  often. 

Meanwhile  the  Britons  had  risen  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army, 
at  their  head  their  queen,  the  famous  Boadicea,  who  had  to  avenge 
intolerable  outrages.  They  had  exterminated  the  veterans  of  Camu- 
lodunum and  the  whole  infantry  of  one  legion.  Suetonius  retraced 
his  steps  and  coolly  collected  lus  army,  abandoning  the  defence  of 
the  towns  and  surrendering  the  allies  of  Rome  to  me  blind  fury  of 
the  barbarians.  The^  slaughtered  seventy  thousand  men;  but  he 
utterly  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  slew  all  that  fell  in  his 
way,  not  sparing  the  very  horses.  After  him  Gerialis  and  Fronteius 
prosecuted  the  conquest  of  the  north.  Under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  completed  the  reduction  and 
bc^an  the  civilisation  of  Britain. 

Ncto  was  favourable  to  Graul.  He  conceived  the  design  of  uniting 
the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Moselle  to  the  Sadne.|  He  afforded  relief  to 
Lyons  which  had  been  burnt  under  his  reign.  Accordingly,  that 
city  remained  faithful  to  him  in  the  civil  war  that  accompanied 
his  falL  The  principal  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  Aquitainian 
Vindex,  then  propraetor  in  Graul.  This  man,  "  full  of  daring  for 
all  great  things,"§  excited  Galba  in  Spain  and  gained  over  V  irgi- 
nius  the  general  of  the  legions  in  Germany.  But  before  this  agree- 
ment was  known  to  the  two  armies  they  attacked  each  other  with 
mutual  slaughter.  Vindex  killed  himself  in  despair.  Gaul  again 
took  part  for  Yitellius.  The  legions  of  Grermany  with  which  he 
vanquished  Otho  and  took  Rome,  were  composed  in  great  measure 
of  (^srmans,  Batavians,  and  Gauls.||  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Gaul  beheld  with  grief  the  victory  of  Vespasian.  A  Batavian  leader 
named  Civilis,  blind  of  an  eye  Ukc  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  and  like 
them  the  enemy  of  Rome,  seized  upon  this  opportunity.  .  Having 
been  outraged  by  the  Romans  he  had  sworn  not  to  cut  nis  beard  or 
his  hair  dU  he  should  have  been  avenged.  He  cut  the  soldiers  of 
Yitellius  to  pieces,  and  instantly  saw  all  the  Batavians,  all  the  Bel- 

•  Tacit.  AnnaL,  xiv.,  29. 

f  Ibid,  c  30.  Intercursantibus  feminis,  in  modum  fiiriarum,  quae  vesti  ferali, 
crioibus  dejectis,  faces  praeferebant.  Dniidesque  circum,  preces  diras,  sublatis 
ad  coelum  manibus,  fundcntes. 

t  Tacit.  Anna].,  xiii.,  53. 

§  Dio.  Cass.,  liiii.,  694.— Hpiff  vav  cpyw  {itya  e(^Xfios« 

fl  Tacit.  Histor.,  i.,  57—61. ;  iu,  69. 
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gians  deokre  for  him.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  fiunous  Velleda, 
whom  the  Crermans  revered  as  inapired  by  the  gods,  or  rather  as  if 
she  had  been  herself  a  deity.  It  was  to  her  that  the  captives  were 
sent  and  the  Romans  besought  her  to  act  as  umpire  between  them 
and  Civilis.  Furthermore  ine  hms  persecuted  Druids  of  Gaul  came 
forth  from  their  retreats  and  showed  themselves  to  the  people.  They 
had  heard  that  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  civil  war;  and  they 
proclaimed  that  the  Koman  empire  had  perished  with  that  pledge 
of  eternity,  and  that  the  empire  of  the  Gauls  was  about  to  succeed 
it.* 

So  strong,  however,  was  the  bond  that  united  these  peoples  to 
Rome,  that  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  thought  it  the  safer  course  in 
ihe  first  instance,  to  attack  the  troops  of  V  itellius  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian.  Julius  Sabinus,  the  chief  of  the  Gauls,  declared  him- 
self the  descendant  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  and  assumed  the  name 
of  CflBsar.  Thus,  there  needed  not  even  a  Roman  army  to  destroy 
this  inconsbtent  party.  The  Gauls,  who  remained  true  to  their 
allegiance,  were  sufficient  to  that  end.  The  old  jealousy  of  the 
Sequani  against  the  Eduans  was  revived ;  they  defeated  Sabinus. 
Every  one  knows  the  devoted  conduct  of  his  wife,  the  virtuous 
Eponina.  She  shut  herself  up  with  him  in  the  cavern  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge.  There  they  had  children  bom  to  them,  and  there 
they  reared  them.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  they  were  at  last 
discovered.  She  appeared  before  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  sur- 
rounded by  that  unlortunate  fiunily,  who  then  beheld  the  light  for 
the  first  time.f    The  cruel  policy  of  the  emperor  was  inexorable. 

The  war  in  Belmum  was  more  serious.  Belgium,  however,  once 
more  submitted ;  Batavia  held  out  in  her  marshes.  The  Roman 
general,  Cerialis,  twice  surprised,  twice  victor,  ended  the  war  by 
saining  over  Velleda  and  Civilis.  The  latter  pretended  that  he 
had  not  originally  taken  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  only  against 
Vitellius  and  for  Vespasian. 

This  war  served  but  to  show  how  much  Gaul  had  already  become 
Roman.  No  province,  in  &ct,  had  more  promptly,  or  more  eagerly, 
received  the  mfluence  of  the  victor.^  The  two  countries,  the  two 
peoples  had  seemed,  at  first  sight,  less  to  make  each  others  acquaint- 

*  Tacit.  Histor.  iv.,  54.  Fatal!  nunc  igne  signum  coelestii  ine  datunip  et  posses 
sionem  renim  hiimanarum  Tnmaalpinis  gentibus  portend!,  supentitione  vani 
Druids  canebant 

f  She  said  to  him:  **  Theie,  Cvsar,  I  bore  and  reared  in  the  cave,  that  there 
might  be  the  more  of  us  to  implore  your  mercv." — Dio.  Cass.,  Ixvi. 

f  Strab.,  1.  iv.  *<  Rome  subjugated  the  uauls  much  more  easily  than  the 
Spaniards." — Speech  of  Claudius,  ap.  Tacit.  Annal.  li.,  14.  Si  cuncta  bella  re- 
censeas,  nullum  breviore  spatio  quam  adversus  Gallos  confectum  :  continua  inde 
ac  firma  pax.^-Hirtius  ad  C«8.,  viii.,  40.  Caesar,  .defessam  tot  adversis  prseltia 
Galliam,conditioneparendi  meliore,  fSunle  in  pace  continuit— Dio.  Cass.,  L  iii. 
"  Augustus  forbade  the  senators  to  quit  Italy  without  his  express  authority : 
the  same  thing  prevails  to  this  day  t  no  senator  can  travel  exeept  into  Sicily  or 
the  Narbonnese.* 
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ance  than  to  meet  as  old  friends ;  they  had  rushed  one  toward  the 
other.  The  Romans  fieauented  the  schools  of  Marseilles,  that  little 
Gbeecet*  more  sober  ana  more  modest  than  the  other,t  and  which 
was  at  their  own  doors.  The  Gauls  crossed  the  Alps  in  shoals,  not 
only  with  Cflesar,  beneath  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  but  as  physicians^ 
and  rhetoricians.  Here  we  see  already  the  genius  of  Montpellier,  of 
Bordeaux,  Aix,  Toidouse,  &c.,  a  tendency  altogether  positive  and 
practical,  few  philosophers.  These  Grauls  of  the  south  (we  have  not 
yet  to  do  with  those  of  the  north),  sprightly,  intriguing,  such  as  we 
eee  them  to  this  day,  were  men  to  make  their  fortunes  as  fine 
speakers  and  as  mimes.  They  gave  Rome  her  Roscius.  But  they 
succeeded  also  in  graver  matters.  A  Ghtul,  Troffus  Pompeius,§ 
wrote  the  first  universal  history.  A  Gaul,  Petronius  Arbiter,  ||  created 
the  romance,  others  rivalled  the  greatest  poets  of  Rome.  Let  us 
mention  only  Varro  Atacinus  of  the  environs  of  Carcassonne,^  and 
Cornelius  Giallus,  a  native  of  Fr^jus,  the  friend  of  Virgil.**  The 
true  genius  of  France,  the  genius  of  oratory,  blazed  lorth  at  the 
same  time.  The  young  power  of  Gaulish  eloquence,  firom  its  very 
birth,  swayed  Rome  herself  The  Romans  were  fond  of  employing 
Gauls  as  masters,  even  of  their  own  languaj^e.  The  first  rhetorician 
at  Rome  was  the  Gaul  Gnipho  (M.  Antonius).  Abandoned  at  his 
birth,  a  slave  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  enfranchised,  then  stripped 
by  S^Ua,  he  gave  himself  up  with  all  the  more  freedom  to  the  oent 
ot  his  genius.  But  the  career  of  political  eloquence  was  closed 
against  me  unfortunate  freed  man;  he  could  only  exercise  his  talents 

«  Strab.,  iv.  That  town  had  made  the  Gauls  such  philhellenes  that  they  wrote 
eren  forms  of  contracts  in  GreekX^^*  »^  ^^  avnfi6Ktua  'EXKrfv^sl  ypo^civ), 
and  in  our  day  it  has  induced  the  most  distinguished  Romans  to  make  a  journey 
to  Massaltse  instead  of  to  Athens."  The  towns  paid  sophists  and  medical  men 
oot  of  the  public  revenues.  Juvenal :  De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore 
Tbule. — Martial  (vii.,  Epist  87.)  congratulates  himself  that  even  the  women 
and  duldreo  of  Vienne  r^  his  poems.  The  most  celebrated  schools  were  those 
of  Blaneilles,  Autun,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux.  It  was  in  the  latter  that 
Greek  continued  longest  to  be  taught. 

f  Stnib.,  iv.  **  Among  the  Marians  there  are  no  dowries  exceeding  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold ;  no  more  than  five  can  be  expended  on  a  garment,  and  as 
much  for  gold  ornaments,  rijs  \it6tiitos  jcoI  trv/^poavmis  r&v  Maaa-dkMT&p  ouk 
iXaxurw  TMK^pwvJ* — Tacitus  (Vit  Agricol.,  c.  14.)  calls  Marseilles  a  place  in 
which  Greek  politeness  and  provincial  frugality  were  happily  blended  together. 
We  find  in  Atnenseus,  xii.,  5,  a  proverb  that  seems  to  contradict  these  authorities. 

X  Pliny  mentions  three  who  were  in  prodigious  vogue  in  the  first  century. 
One  of  them  gave  a  million  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  his  native  town. 

f  Justin,  xliit.,  fi.    Trogus  majores  suos  a  Vocontiis  originem  ducere.  .dicit. 

IBom  near  Marseilles.    Sidon.  Apollin.  Carmen  xxiii. 
There  is  eitaot  a  remarkable  quatrain  by  this  Varro. 

Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet.  at  Cato  parvo 
Pompeius  nullo.    Credimus  esse  deos  ? 

**  Panca  meo  Gallo;  sed  quae  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 
Carmina sunt  dicenda;  neget  quis  carmina  Gallo? 
Gallo  cujosamor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  boras." 

ViBo.  Edog.  10. 
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by  publicly  declaiming  on  the  market  days.  He  established  his 
professor's  chair  in  the  very  house  of  Julius  Csesar;*  there  he  trained 
to  eloquence  the  two  great  orators  of  the  day,  Caesar  himself,  and 
Cicero.f 

Caesar's  victory,  by  opening  Rome  to  the  Gauls,  allowed  them  to 
speak  in  their  own  name,  and  to  launch  into  the  political  career.  We 
mid,  under  Tiberius,  a  Montanus  in  the  first  rank  of  orators,  both 
for  freedom  and  for  genius.  Caligula,  who  piqued  himself  on  elo- 
quence, had  two  eloquent  Gauls  for  friends.  One  of  them.  Vale- 
nus  Asiaticus,  a  native  of  Vienne,  an  honest  man,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  end  conspired  i^ainst  him,  and  perished  under 
Claudius,  through  the  artifices  of  Messalina,  as  guilty  of  ambitious 
popularity  in  Gaul.|  The  other,  Domitius  Afer,  of  Nimes,  consul 
under  Caligula,  eloquent,  corrupt,  an  impetuous  accuser,  died  of 
indigestion.  The  capricious  rivalry  of  Caligula  had  gone  near  to 
prove  fatal  to  him,  as  that  of  Nero  had  been  to  Lucan.  The  em- 
peror one  day  goes  down  to  the  senate  with  a  speech.  It  was  a 
nighly-laboured  production,  in  which  be  hoped  to  have  surpassed 
himself,  and  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  impeachment  a^nst 
Domitius,  calling  for  his  death.  The  Gaul,  without  losing  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  appeared  less  struck  by  his  own  dan^r  than  by  the 
emperor's  eloquence.  He  confessed  himself  vanqmshed;  declared 
that,  after  such  a  speech  as  that,  he  would  never  dare  to  open  his 
lips  again;  and  he  erected  a  statue  to  Caligula.§  The  latter  no 
longer  insisted  on  his  death,  but  was  content  with  his  silence. 

There  was  in  Graulish  art,  from  its  very  commencement,  some- 
thing impetuous,  exaggerated,  tragical,  as  the  ancients  said.  This 
tendency  was  remarkable  in  its  first  essays.  The  Gaul,  Zenodorus, 
who  took  pleasure  in  sculpturing  little  figures  and  vases  with  the 
most  minute  delicacy,  erected  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Graulish  Mer- 
cury in  the  city  of  the  Avemians.  Nero,  who  was  fond  of  every 
thinff  that  was  vast  and  prodi«;ious,  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  erect  at  the  foot  of  tne  capital  that  statue  of  his,  120  feet 
higti,  which  was  seen  from  the  Alban  mountQ  Thus  a  Gaulish 
hand  impressed  on  art  that  tendency  towards  the  gigantic,  that  am- 
bition for  the  indefinite,  which  was  in  after-times  to  rear  the  lofty 
arches  of  our  cathedrals. 

Gaul,  the  equal  of  Italy  in  art  and  literature,  soon  came  to  exer- 
cise a  more  direct  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  Under 
Caesar  and  Claudius  she  had  ^ven  senators  to  Rome,  under  Caligula 
a  consul  Yindez,  the  Aquitainian,  hurled  Nero  fjrom  the  throne, 
and  raised  Galba  to  it.     I>cc,1[  the  Toulousan  (Antonius  Primus), 

*  Suet,  de  illustr.  graromat,  c  7.    la  donio  divi  Julii,  adhuc  pueri. 
+  Ibid. 

J,  Tacit.  AnnaL,  1.  xi.,  c.  1.    Quando  gcnttus  Vienns,  multisquc  ec  validis 
propinquitatibiu  •iibnizus,  tiirbare  gentiles  nationet  promptum  haberet, 
§  Dio.  Cass.,  lix. 

I  Suet,  in  Nerono,  ti.,  $1.  Plin.,  xxxiv.,  7. 
1  Suet  in  ViteUio,  18.  Cut  Tolosas  nato  cognomen  in  pueriiia  B<cco  fuerat. 
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the  friend  of  Martial,  and  himself  a  poet,  gave  tKe  empire  to  Ves- 
pasian. Agiicola,  the  Proyen9al,  subjugated  Britain  to  Domitian. 
Lastly,  from  a  family  of  Nimes  issued  the  best  empeior  Rome  ever 
Lad,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  the  two  Spaniards,  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  the  adopted  father  of  the  Spaniard,*  Marcus  Aurelius.t 
The  sophistical  character  of  all  these  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
emperors,  was  owing  to  their  connections  with  Gaul,  at  least  as 
much  as  to  their  predilection  for  Greece.  Hadrian  had  for  friend, 
Favorinus,  the  ^sophist  of  Aries,  the  master  of  Aulus  Gellius,  that 
whimsical  man,'  wno  wrote  a  book  against  Epictetus,  an  apology  for 
ugliness,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  quartan  fever,  j: 

Garacalla,  a  Gaul  by  birth,§  a  Syrian  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
an  African  by  the  father's,  was  an  epitome  of  that  discordant  medley 
of  races  and  ideas  which  the  empire  presented  at  this  epoch.  In 
that  one  man  were  met  the  impetuosity  of  the  North,  the  ferocity  of 
the  South,  the  fantastic  strangeness  of  oriental  belief;  he  was  a  very 
monster  and  chimera.  After  the  philosophic  and  sophistic  epoch  of 
the  Antonines,  the  grand  idea  of  the  East,  that  of  CsBsar  and  of 
Anthony,  had  awoke  again;  that  evil  dream  which  frenzied  so  many 
emperors,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Commodus,  all  possessed  in  the  decre- 
pitude of  the  world  with  the  youthM  memory  of  Alexander  and 
of  Hercules.  Caligula,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  seem  to  have  believed 
themselves  incarnations  of  those  two  heroes ;  in  like  manner  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  modem  Lamas  of  Thibet  revered  themselves 
as  gods.  This  notion,  so  ridiculous  in  a  Greek  and  western  point  of 
view,  had  nothing  in  it  to  surprise  the  eastern  subjects  of  the  empire, 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians.  If  the  emperors  became  gods  after 
their  deaths,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  so  during  their 
lives. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  empire  Gaul  had  made  emperors ;  in 
the  second,  she  had  furnished  Gaulish  emperors ;  in  the  tiiird,  she 
endeavoured  to  separate  from  the  crumbling  empire,  and  to  form  a 
Gallo-Boman  empire.  The  generals  who  assumed  the  purple  in 
Gaul  under  Gkdhenus,  and  governed  it  with  glory,  seem  to  have 
been  almost  all  superior  men.  The  first  of  them,  rosthumius,  was 
somamed  the  Restorer  of  Gaul.||     He  formed  his  army  in  great  part 

Id  Talet  galHnacei  rostrum.  Bek  (Armor.)  Big  (Cymr.)  Gob  (Gael.)  Am« 
Thierry,  t.  Hi.,  417. 

*  Their  fiunilies,  at  least,  were  originally  from  Spain. 

j-  See  Hadrian's  correspondence  with  his  master,  Fronto. 

i  Philostratus,  in  ApoU.  Thyan.,  v.,  4.    Dio  Cass.,  Ixix. 

(  Lugduni  genitus.  Aurel.  Vict  Epitome,  c.  21.  Dio.  Cass.  Excerpt,  d.  ann« 
J.  C.  69. 

)  Zosimus  i.,  P.  Oros.,  vii.  "  He  assumed  the  purple  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  commonwealth.** — Trebell  PoUio  ad  ann.  260.  "  Posthumius  very  vigor- 
ously protected  Gaul  from  all  the  surrounding  barbarians.*' — "  Posthumius  was 
rtry  much  beloved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  because  he  kept  away  all  the 
Oernums,  and  restored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  pristine  security."  A  medal, 
stmckin  honour  of  Posthumius,  bears  the  inscription,  '*  assTiTUToai  OALLiiB,'' 
Script,  rer.  fr.,  i.,  538. 
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of  Ghmlish  and  Frankish  troops.*  He  was  killed  hj  hid  soldiers  for 
having  refused  them  the  pillage  of  Majrence,  which  had  rerolted 
against  him.f  I  give  elsewhere  the  history  of  his  saccessorSf  of 
Victorinus  and  Victoria,  TH£  Motheb  of  th£  Legions,  of  the 
armourer  Marius  and  of  Tetricns,  whom  Aurelian  had  the  glory  of 
trailing  behind  his  chariot  with  ihe  Queen  of  Palmyra.^  Though 
Graul  was  the  theatre  of  these  events,  they  belong  less  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  country,  than  to  that  of  the  armies  wmch  occupied  it. 

The  majority  of  those  provincial  emperors,  of  those  ^ants  as 
they  were  called,  were  great  men ;  those  who  succeeded  tnem,  and 
who  re-established  the  unity  of  the  empire,  Aurelian,  Frobus, 
&c<,  were  greater  still;  and  yet  the  empire  mouldered  away  in  their 
hands.  It  is  not  the  barbarians  we  must  accuse  of  this.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Cimbri  under  the  repubUc  had  been  more  formidable 
than  those  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  empire*  Neither  is 
it  even  the  vices  of  the  emperors  on  which  we  must  lay  the  blame; 
the  most  guilty  as  men  were  not  the  most  odious.  Fre<|uently  the 
provinces  gained  a  breathing  time  under  those  cruel  pnnces,  who 
poured  out  the  blood  of  die  great  men  of  Rome  like  water.  The 
administration  of  Tiberius  was  sam  and  economical,§  that  of  Clau- 
dius was  mild  and  indulgent.  I^ro  himself  was  regretted  by  the 
people,  and  for  a  lon^  time  his  tomb  was  continually  crowned  with  fresh 
flowers.  II    In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  false  Nero  was  followed  with 

*  Aurel.  Victor.,  c.  3d.    Treb.  Pollio,  ad  ann.  260.    Quum  multifl  aitxiliis 
Fosthumius  juvaretur  Celticis  ac  Francicis. 
j*  Eutrop.,  ix.    P.  Oros.,  vit.    Aurel.  Vict,  c  83. 

I  See  my  article, "  Zenobie,**  in  Michaud*!  Biographic  Universelle. 

§  In  the  affair  of  Serenus,  Tiberius  declared  for  the  accusers,  contra  morem 
iuum,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice.  Tacit.  Annal.,  iv.,  30.  Penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  accusers,  whenever  there  were  grounds  for  doing  so.  1.  yi.,  c.  80.  The 
property  of  a  great  number  of  usurers  having  been  confiscated,  the  emperor  pro* 
vided  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  a  capital  of  a  thousand  sestertia,  to  be 
employed  in  loans  for  three  years  without  interest  to  such  as  could  find  security 
for  double  the  amount  they  borrowed.  In  this  way  public  credit  was  re-esta- 
blbhed.  lb.  Ti.,c.  17.  To  governors  who  urged  him  to  impose  heavy  tributes 
on  the  provinces,  he  wrote  back, "  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  shepherd  to 
shear  the  sheep,  but  not  to  strip  them  bare."  Suet  in  Tiber.,  c  dH.  Principeni 
prspstitit,  etsi  varium,  oommodiorem  tamen  stepius,   et  ad  utilitates  publicas 

proniorem.    Ac  primd  eatenus  interveniebat,  ne  quid  perperam  fieret 

£t  si  quem  reorum  elabi  gratiA  rumor  esset,  subitusaderat,  judicesque  •  .  .  «  re- 
ligionb  et  noxe  de  qua  cognoscerent,  admonebat  j  atque  etiam  si  qua  in  pub- 
licis  moribus  desidia  aut  malft  consuetudine  labarent,  corrigenda  suscepit  c.  83. 
Ludorum  ac  munerum  impensascorripuit,  mercedibusscenicorum  rescitsit,  pari- 
busqiie  gladiatorum  ad  certum  numerum  redactis  .  •  .  .;  adhtbendum  supel- 
lectili  modum  censuit  Annonamque  macelli,senatusarbitratu  quotannis  tern* 
perandam,  etc.  £t  parcimoniam  pnblicam  exemplo  quoque  jovit,  c.  84.  Neque 
spectaculo  omnino  eaidit  c.  47.  In  primis  tuends  pacb  a  passaturis,  ac  latro- 
cmiis  seditionumque  licentia,  curam  habuit,  etc.  Abolevtt  et  jus  moremque 
asylorum,  ous  usquam  erant,  c.  37. 

II  Nod  defuerent  qui  per  longum  tempus  vernis  sstivisque  floribuf  tnmitlnm 
ejus  omarent,  ac  modo  imagines  pretextatas  in  rostris  prseferrent,  modo  sdicta 
quasi  viventis,  ct  bre?t  maguo  inimicorum  malo  revenuri.    Quia  ciiam  Yolo* 
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enthusiasm  in  Greece  and  Asia.  What  raised  Heliog^balus  to  the 
empire  was  the  belief  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Septimius  Severus 
ana  the  son  of  Caracalla. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  provinces  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
change  their  goremors  every  vear,  as  had  been  the  case  imder 
the  republic.  Dio  ascribes  this  innovation  to  Augustus;  Sue* 
tonius  attributes  it  to  the  negligence  of  Tiberius ;  but  Josephus  ex- 
pressly aaysi  that  he  adoptea  Siis  course  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
people  of  the  provinces.  In  fact,  the  man  who  remained  in  a  pro^ 
vince  came  at  length  to  know  it,  to  form  there  some  ties  of  affection 
and  of  humanity  which  mitigated  his  tyranny.  The  provincial  go- 
vernor was  no  longer  as  tmdei  the  republic,  a  farmer,  impatient  to 
enrich  himself,  that  he  might  go  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  extor- 
tion at  Rome.  Every  one  remembers  the  £ible  of  the  fox  whose 
blood  the  flics  are  sucking ;  he  refuses  the  offer  of  the  hedgehog  to 
iiee  him  from  his  persecutors,  ''  others  would  come,"  he  says,  *'  with 
eager  appetites,  these  are  gorged  and  satiated." 

Prociirators,  men  of  no  intrinsic  merit,  creatures  of  the  prince  and 
responsible  to  him,  had  his  -vdgilance  to  dread ;  to  enrich  themselves 
was  but  to  tempt  the  cruelty  of  a  master  who  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be  rigioly  just  from  cupidity. 

That  master  was  a  judge  for  great  and  small ;  the  emperors  them« 
selves  administered  justice.  In  Tacitus  we  find  an  accused  man,  who 
fearing  the  popular  prejudices,  desirous  to  be  judged  by  Tiberius  as 
one  superior  to  such  rumours ;  he  thought,  moreover,  that  a  single 
judge  was  more  capable  of  discerning  tne  truth.*  Under  Tibenus 
and  Claudius  traversers  escaped  sentence  by  an  appeal  to  the  emperor .f 
Claudius  being  urged  to  decide  in  an  affair  in  which  his  own  interest 
was  concerned,  declared  that  he  would  try  the  case  himself,  in 
order  to  show,  in  his  own  cause,  how  just  he  could  be  in  that  of 
another.}  No  one,  doubtless,  would  have  dared  to  decide  contrary 
to  the  emperor's  interest. 

gesus,  Parthorum  Rex,  missis  ad  senatum  legatis  de  instauranda  societate,  hoc 
etiam  magnopere  oravit,  tit  Neronis  tnemoria  coleretur.  Denique  cum  post 
Tiginti  annos  extitiaaet  cooditionis  incertte,  qui  se  Neronem  esse  jactaret,  tarn 
&Toffabile  nomen  ejus  apud  Parthos  fuit,  ut  Tehementer  adjutus,  et  fix  redditua 
sit.    Suet,  in  Nerone,  c.  57. 

*  Petitum  est  a  principe  cognitionem  exciperet:  (}uod  ne  reus  quidem  ab- 
na^t,  studiapopuli  et  patrum  metuens:  contrd  Tibenum  spernendis  rumoribus 
Talidum  ....  veraque ....  judice  ab  uno  facilius  discerni :  odium  et  inyidiam 
apod  multos  valere  ....  Paucis  familiarium  adhibitis,  minas  accusantiuro,  et 
hinc  preces  audit,  integramque  causam  ad  senatum  remittit.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii., 
clO. 

t  MeflBalinus  .  •  •  •  a  primoribua  civitatis  rerincebatur :  Itsque  instantibus 
ad  imperatorem  proTocatit.  Tacit*  AuDaL,  1.  Ti.,  c.  Id.  Vulcattus  Tulliuus,  ac 
Marcellus,  senatores*  ac  Calpuroius  eques  romafius,  appellato  principe  instantem 
damnatioDero  frustrati.  lb.,  1.  xii.,  c  28.  Two  powerful  prosecutors,  Domitiua 
Afer  and  P.  Dolabella,  having  combined  for  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Varus, 
restitit  tamen  senatus  et  opperiendum   imperatorem     censuit,    quod    unum 

Titiam  malorum  suffugium  in  teropus  erat"    Ibid^  1.  \i.,  c.  66. 
Alium  interpellatum  ab  adyersariis  de  propria  lite,  negantemque  cognitionis 
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Domitian  admixustered  justice  with  assiduity  and  good  sense. 
He  frequently  quashed  the  sentences  of  the  centurions,  when  they 
seemed  to  have  been  influenced  by  intrigue.*  Hadrian  consulted, 
in  the  causes  referred  to  him  for  judgment,  not  his  friends,  but  the 
jurist-consult8.t  Septimius  Severus  himself,  that  fierce  soldier,  did 
not  excuse  himself  from  that  duty,  and  in  the  retirement  of  his 
villa  he  judged  causes,  and  entered  willingly  into  all  the  minutiae  of 
litigated  nmtters.  Julian  is  likewise  cited  for  his  assiduity  in  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  the  judge4  This  zeal  of  the  emperors, 
with  regard  to  civil  justice,  counterpoised  much  of  the  evils  of  the 
empire.  It  must  have  inspired  oppressive  mapstrates  with  a  salu- 
tary fear,  and  have  remedied,  in  detail,  an  infinity  of  general  abuses. 

Even  under  the  worst  emperors,  the  civil  law  continually  pros- 
pered. The  jurist-consult  Nerva,  the  OTandfather  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name,  a  disciple  of  the  republican  Labeo,  the  friend  of 
Brutus,  and  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  jurisprudence,  was 
the  intimate  adviser  of  Tiberius.§  Papinian  and  Ulpian  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  as  did  Dumoulin,  I'H^- 
pital,  and  Brisson  under  Henry  IL,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III. 
The  civil  law,  approaching  more  and  more  to  accordance  wim  na- 
tural equity,  and,  consequently,  with  the  conunon  sense  of  the 
nations,  became  the  strongest  bond  of  the  empire  and  a  compensa- 
tion for  political  tjrranny. 

That  tyranny  of  the  governors,  and  the  far  more  onerous  tyranny 
of  the  magistrates,  were  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
empire;  the  real  mischief  which  undermined  it,  belonged  neither  to 
the  TOvemment  nor  to  the  administration.  Had  it  been  simply  of 
an  s^ministrative  nature,  so  many  ^reat  and  good  emperors  would 
have  remedied  it;  but  it  was  a  social  evil,  and  nothing  was  capable 
of  extinguishing  it  until  a  new  society  should  supersede  the  old. 
That  evil  was  slavery.  The  other  evils  of  the  empire,  for  the  most 
part,  at  least,  the  intolerable  fiscal  oppressions,  the  ever*increanng  ex- 
actions of  the  miUtary  government,  were,  as  we  shall  see,  but  a  con- 
sequence, an  efiect,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  one  great  malady. 
Slavery  was  not  a  result  of  the  imperial  government;  we  find  it 
everv where  amo^  the  ancient  nations;  all  authors  exhibit  it  to  us  in 
Gaul  before  the  Kdman  conquest.  If  it  appear  to  us  under  a  more 
terrible  and  more  disastrous  aspect  in  the  empire,  this  is  in  the  first 

rem,  ted  ordinarii  juris  esse,  agere  causam  ooofestim  apud  se  coegit,  proprio 
negotto  docuroentum  datunim,  quam  asquus  judex  in  aiieno  negotio  fttturui 
etset.    Suet,  in  Claudio,  c.  5. 

*  Jus  dilif[enter  et  Industrie  dixit,  pleramqne  et  in  foro  pro  tribunal!  extra 
ordinem  ambitiosas  centumTirorum  lententias  recidit.    Suet  in  Dom.,c.  8. 

f  Quum  judicaret  ( Adrianus),  in  consilio  habuit  non  amicos  suoi 

solum,  sed  jurisconsultos.    Spartian. 

t  Amm.  MarcelL,  Ixxii.,  c.  10.  Libanitit,  ont.  parent.9  c.  90,  91.  S.  Greg, 
de  Naz.,  orat  iv. 

§  Tacit.  Annal.,  1.  vi.,  c.  26.  Cocceiut  Nerva,  continoos  principis,  omnia 
^ivini  humanique  juris  Kiens. 
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place,  because  the  Roman  epocli  is  better  known  to  us  than  those 
which  precede  it;  and,  secondly,  because  the  antique  system  having 
been  foimded  on  war,  on  the  conquest  of  man  (industry  is  the  con- 
quest of  nature),  that  system  inevitably  tended  from  war  to  war,  from 
proscription  to  proscription,  from  servitude  to  servitude,  to  end  at 
last  in  a  terrific  depopulation.  Many  a  people  of  antiquity  might,  like 
the  savages  of  Amenca,  have  boasted  of  having  eaten  fifty  nations. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  Roman  History,  how,  the 
class  of  small  cultivators  having  gradually  disappeared,  the  great 
proprietors  who  succeeded  them  supplied  their  places  by  means  of 
slaves.  These  slaves  were  soon  worn  out  by  the  severity  of  the  tasks 
imposed  on  them,  and  speedily  vanished  in  their  turn.  Belonging, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  civiHsed  nations  of  antiquity,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Carthaginians,  they  had  cultivated  the  arts  for  their 
masters;  the  new  slaves  who  were  substituted*  for  them,  Thracians, 
Gemians,  and  Scythians,  could  at  the  very  most  rudely  imitate  the 
models  the  first  class  had  left  behind  them. 

By  thus  continually  copying  after  copies,  all  matters,  the  execution 
of  which  required  some  skill,  grew  coarser  and  coarser.  The  men 
who  were  capable  of  executing  them  becoming  continually  fewer  in 
number,  the  products  of  their  labour  every  day  augmented  in  price. 
The  wages  of  all  those  who  were  employed  by  the  state  would  ne- 
cessarily augment  in  the  same  proportion.  Must  not  the  poor 
soldier,  who  paid  50  sousf  of  modern  French  money  for  a  pound  of 
meat,  and  22  frs.  for  the  coarsest  pair  of  shoes^  have  been  prompted 
continually  to  demand  fresh  alleviations  for  his  penury,  and  to  effect 
levolutions  in  order  to  obtain  them  ?    Authors  liave  declaimed 


*  ThefoUowlng  inscription  has  been  found  at  Antibes : 

D.  M. 

FVEBI  8EPTENTRI 

ONIS  ANNOB.  XII.  QUI 

ANTIFOLI  IN  THBATRO 

BIDVO  SALTAVIT  BT  FLA 

CVIT. 

"  To  the  manes  of  the  boy  Septentrio,  aged  twelve  years,  who  appeared  two 
dap  upon  the  theatre  of  Antibes,  danced,  and  pleased.*'  This  poor  boy  was 
eruienUy  one  of  those  slaves^  who  were  brought  up  to  be  hired  out  at  a  high  price 
to  the  theatrical  managers,  and  who  fell  victims  to  a  barbarous  education.  I 
know  nodiing  more  tragical  than  the  very  brevity  of  this  inscription,  nothing  that 
more  clearly  brings  home  to  us  the  harshness  of  the  Koman  world.  "  Appeared 
tvo  days  upon  the  theatre  of  Antibes,  danced,  and  pleased."  Not  one  word  of 
n^tti ;  why,  indeed,  should  there  be  any?  Was  not  this  a  destiny  amply  ful- 
filled ?  Not  a  word  about  relations ;  the  slave  had  no  family.  It  is  even  some- 
thing unusual  that  a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  ;  but  the  Romans  often  erected 
tombs  to  their  broken  toys.  Nero  built  a  monument  "  to  the  manes  of  a  crystal 
vase." 

f  See  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^,  Table  of  the  mean  price  of  commodities,  accord- 
ing to  Dioclesian's  edict  found  at  Stratonice.  A  pair  of  caligs  (the  coarsest 
lund  of  foot  clothing)  cost  22  frs.  50  c. ;  a  pound  of  beef  or  mutton,  2  frs.  50  c. ; 
of  pork,  8  frs.,  60  c. ;  wine,  of  the  lowest  quality,  1  fr.  80  c. ;  the  lUre  ;  a  fat  goose, 
45  frs.;  a  bare,  33  frs.;  a  fowl,  13  frs. ;  a  hundred  of  oysters,  22  frs.,  &c. 

£ 
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largely  against  the  violence  and  cupidity  of  the  soldiers,  who  made 
and  unmade  emperors  to  increase  tneir  pay.  They  have  inveighed 
against  the  cruel  exactions  of  Severus,  uaiacalla,  and  all  the  princes 
wno  exhausted  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier;  Imt  has 
any  one  ever  thought  of  me  excessive  cost  of  all  the  commodities 
the  soldier  was  obliged  to  purchase  out  of  a  very  moderate  pay? 
The  revolted  legionaries  say  in  Tacitus,  ''  Our  blood  and  our  hie 
are  estimated  at  ten  asses  a  day;  out  of  tliis  we  must  procure  clothes, 
weapons,  tents;  we  must  pay  the  furloughs  we  obtain,  and  redeem 
ourselves  from  the  barbarity  of  the  centurion,  &c."* 

Matters  were  still  worse  when  Diocletian  had  created  another 
army,  that  of  the  civil  functionaries.  Until  his  day  there  had  existed 
a  military  and  a  judicial  power,  too  often  confounded  together:  he 
created,  or  at  least  completed,  the  administrative  power.  That  insti- 
tution, necessary  as  it  was,  was,  nevertheless,  at  its  origin  an  into- 
lerable burden  to  the  already  ruined  Empire.  Society  in  ancient 
days,  widely  differing  firom  ours,  did  not  incessantly  renovate  its 
w^th  by  industry.  CSonstantly  consuming  and  ceasing  to  produce, 
since  the  industnal  generations  had  been  destroyed  by  slavery,  it 
was  continually  demanding  more  of  the  earth;  and  the  hands  wnich 
cultivated  that  earth  were  every  day  becoming  fewer  and  less 
skilled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  terrific  than  the  picture  Lactantius  has  left 
us  of  this  murderous  strife  between  the  greedy  fisc  and  the  powerless 
population,  who  could  suffer  and  die,  but  not  pay:  "  So  great  was 
become  the  multitude  of  those  who  received,  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  pay,  such  the  enormity  of  the  im- 
posts, that  the  strengdi  of  the  husbandmen  fidled  them,  the  fields 
weredeserted,  the  cmtivated  lands  were  changed  into  forests.  Place- 
men, of  I  know  not  how  many  different  kincb,  swarmed  down  upon 
every  province,  upon  every  town,  Magistriy  Rationales^  prefect's 
deputies:  all  these  folks  had  not  a  thought  beyond  condemnations, 
proscriptions,  exactions;  exactions  not  frequent  merely,  but  per- 
petual, and  accompanied  by  intolerable  outrages.  But  it  was  when 
the  curse  of  the  census  was  entuled  upon  uic  provinces  and  the 
towns,  and  when  the  publicans  spread  in  every  direction  and  turned 
all  things  topsy-turvy,  that  the  public  calamity  was  at  its  height^ 
and  the  wailing  was  universal.  Tou  would  have  thought  it  was  a 
hostile  invasion,  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The  lands  were  measured 
to  the  last  clod  of  earth;  the  trees  and  the  vines  were  counted;  every 
head  of  cattle  was  entered  down;  every  human  being  was  v^ds- 
tered;  nothing  was  heard  but  whips  and  cries  of  torture.  The 
fidthful  slave  was  tortured  to  force  him  to  declare  against  his  mas- 
ter, the  wife  against  her  husband,  the  son  against  his  father;  and  for 
want  of  other  testimony  men  were  tortured  to  force  them  to  depose 

*  Tacit.  Annal.,  i.,  17.    The  emperor  was  oblised  at  last  to  take  on  him  the 
clothing  and  feeding  of  the  soldier.    See  Lamprid.  on  Alex.  Sev.,  liii. 
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against  themselves;  and  when  they  ffave  way,  overcome  by  pain,  the 
iiiqaisitois  wrote  down  what  they  nad  not  said.  No  excuse  was 
admitted  upon  the  score  of  old  age  or  sickness;  the  sick  and  the 
isfinn  were  brought  before  the  publicans,  the  age  of  each  one 
was  guessed^  years  were  added  to  the  age  of  children  and  taken  irom 
that  of  old  men;  all  was  mourning  and  consternation.  Nor  were  the 
authoiities  content  with  the  reports  of  these  first  agents;  others  were 
continually  sent  to  find  more,  and  the  impositions  went  on  doubling 
continually  as  the  new  agents  found  nothing,  but  set  down  additions 
at  random  that  they  might  not  appear  useless.  Meanwhile  the 
animals  were  diminishing,  and  men  were  dying  off,  and  still  the  tax 
was  exacted  for  the  dead."* 

Upon  whom  devolved  in  the  last  result  so  many  insults  and 
vexations  endured  by  the  freemen?  Upon  the  slaves,  upon  the 
eolom  or  dependent  cultivators,  whose  condition  approached  every 
day  more  and  more  towards  slavery.  It  was  upon  them  that  the 
proprietors  cast  all  the  outrages,  all  the  exactions  with  which  they 
themselves  were  loaded  by  the  imperial  agents.  Thdr  poverty  and 
despair  were  at  the  climax  at  the  period  which  Lactantius  has  de- 
picted to  us.  Li  those  days  all  the  serfs  of  Gaul  took  up  arms, 
under  the  name  of  Bagaudct,^  Instantly  they  were  masters  of  all 
the  rural  districts,  burned  several  towns  and  inflicted  more  ravages 
than  the  barbarians  could  have  done.  They  had  chosen  two  leaders, 
.SSianus  and  Amandus,  who,  according  to  a  tradition,  were  Chris- 
tians. It  were  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  appeal  to  the  natural 
lights  of  man  had  been  partly  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian equality.  The  Emperer  Maximilian  quelled  those  imdisciplined 

«  Lact8nt.dexn.  Penecut,cvii.,2S.  Adeo  major  esse  cceperatnumerus  acci- 
pieadum  quam  dantium. — Filii  adversus  parentes  suspendebantur.  A  sort  of 
wv  arose  between  the  fisc  and  the  people,  between  torture  and  the  obstinacy  of 
silence.  Erubescit  apud  eos,  si  quis  non  inficiando  tributa  in  corpore  vibices 
oftendat     Ammian.  Marc,  in  Comment  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  xi.,  tiL  7,  leg.  Sa. 

f  Prosper.  Aquit.  in  Chronic.  Omnia  pene  Galliarum  servitia  in  &gaudam 
conspiravere.  Ducange,  Y.  Bagaud^,  Bacaudje.  £x  Paul.Or^.,1.  viL,  c.  15. 
Eutrop.,  L  9.  liieronym.  in  Chron.  Euseb.  "  Diodetianus  consortem  regni 
Herculium  Maximianum  assumit,  cjui  nisticorum  multitudine  oppressa,  qnie 
&^ioni  suae  Bacaudarum  nomen  indiderat,  pacem  Gallis  reddit*'  Victor  Scotti: 
"  Per  Galliam  exdta  manu  agrestium  ac  latronum,  quos  Bagaudas  incolce  vocant,* 
etc  Paeanlus  Eutropii  interpres  Gr.  2,TounACawTO£  dc  ip  FoXXoiff  roS  aypouoMov^ 
JEoi  'BoMtMfis  KakovvTos  Toifs  frwKpcrqBivTaiy  Zvofia  dc  cart  twto  rvpaanfunts 
bi^kow  anx'opiovs*"''  Bayfvctv  est  vagari,  apud  Suidam.  At  com  Gallicam 
vooem  esse  indicet  AureUus  Victor,  quid  si  it  Bagat,  yel  Bagady  quse  vox  Ar- 
morids  et  Wallis,  proinde  yeteribus  Gallis,  tunnam  sonat,  et  hominum  collec- 
tionem? — Caifaoliciira  Armoricum  :  Bagal,  Gall.,  assembl^e,  multitude  de  gens, 
troapean. — Gsetemm  Baogandoi^^u  Baosawdas^ habet  prima  Salviani  editio,  an. 
1590. — BaagartdM  Tocat  uber  de  castio  Ambasiae,  num.  8.  Baccharidoif  Idadus 
in  Chrooico,  in  Diodetiano. — Non  desunt  qui  Parisienses  vulgo  Badaudt  per 
hdibriam  appellant,  tanquam  aprimis  Bi^audis  ortum  duxerint — Turner, 
Hist  of  A.  I.  Ba^ach  in  Irish  is  warlike  ;  Bagack  in  Erse  is  fighting.— Bagad  in 
Welsh  is  moltitude.— St  Maur-des-Fosses,  near  Paris,  was  called  Le.Chateau  des 
See  Vit  S.  Baboleni. 
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multitudes.  The  column  of  Gus^  in  Burgundy  seems  to  have 
been  the  monument  of  his  victory:*  but  even  long  afterwards  Eu- 
menes  tells  us  of  the  Bagaudse  in  one  of  his  Panygeric8.t  Idacius 
several  times  mentions  the  Bagaudse  of  Spain.}  Salvian  above  all 
deplores  their  ill  fate.  "  Despoiled  by  judges  of  blood,  they  had 
lost  the  rights  of  Roman  liberty,  they  have  lost  the  name  of  Romans. 
We  impute  their  misfortune  to  them  as  a  crime,  and  we  reproach 
them  with  that  name  which  we  have  ourselves  imposed  upon  them. 
How  did  they  become  Bagaudae,  if  not  by  our  tyranny  and  by  the 
perversity  of  the  judges,  by  their  proscriptions  and  their  rapine  ?"§ 

These  fugitives,  doubtless,  contributed  to  strengthen  Carausius 
in  his  usurpation  of  Britain.  This  Menapian  (bom  near  Antwerp) 
had  been  appointed  to  intercept  with  a  fleet  the  Frank  pirates,  who 
were  continually  passing  over  into  Britain.  He  did  stop  them,  but 
only  on  their  return,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  their  booty. 
Being  discovered  by  Maximilian,  he  declared  himself  independent 
in  Britain,  and  remained  for  seven  years  master  of  that  province  and 
of  the  straits.|| 

The  accession  of  Constantine  and  of  Christianity  was  an  era 
of  joy  and  of  hope.  Bom  in  Britain,  like  his  father  Constantius 
Chlorus,V  he  was  the  child  of  Britain  and  of  Gaul.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  reduced  the  number  of  those  who  paid  the  capi- 
tation tax  in  Gaul  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand. 
The  army  with  which  he  vanquished  Maxentius  belonged  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  latter  province.** 

The  laws  of  Constantine  are  those  of  a  party  leader,  who  presents 
himself  to  the  empire  as  a  liberator  and  a  saviour.  ''  Far,"  he  ex- 
claims, ''far  from  the  people  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  fiscal 
agents.tt    -^U  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  extortions  may 

*  MilliD,  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  t  i. 

f  Eumen.,  De  Schol.  Instaurat. 

X  Under  Kings  Rechila  and  Theodoric. 

f  Salvian,  De  Vero  Jud.  et  Provid.,  1.  v.  Imputamus  nomen  quod  ipsi  fecimiis, 
Qiiibus  enim  rebus  aliis  Baeaudse  &cti  sunt,  nisi  iniquitatibus  nostris  ? 

II  Sext.  Aurel.  Victor,  in  Caesar,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  i.,  566. — Eutrop.  HbU  Rom., 
1.  ix.,  ibid.  572. 

Y  Schaepflin  however  adopts  a  different  opinion.  See  his  dissertation.  Con* 
ttantinutrMgnutnonJuUBritannus.    Basle,  1741.    4to. 

•*  Eumen.  Paneg.  an.  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  i.,  720.  A  great  part  of  the  territory  of 
Autun  was  uncultivatea. 

ft  Cessent  jam  nunc  rapaces  officialium  manus.—  Lex  Constantin.  in  Cod. 
Theod.,lib.  i.,  tit. 7,  leg.  la.  Si  quis est  cujuscumque lod, ordinis, dignitati,qui aes 
in  quemcuroque  judicum,  comitum,  amiconim,  vel  palatinorum  meorum,  aliquid 
...manifeste  probare  posse  con6dit,  quod  non  integre*  atque  juste  gessisse  vi- 
deatur,  intrepidus  et  securus  accedat;  interpellet me,  ipseaudiam  omnia... si  pro* 
baverit,  ut  dixi,  ipse  me  vindicabo  de  eo,  qui  roe  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  simuiata 
integriute  deceperit.  Ilium  autem,  qui  hoc  prodiderit,  et  comprobaverit»  in 
digiiitatibus  et  rebus  aitgebo.  Ex  lege  Uonstantini  in  Cod.  Tbeod.,  lib.  ix ,  tit  u 
leg.  4a. — Si  pupilli,  vel  viduK,  aln^ue  fortunv  injuria  miserabiles,  judidura 
Dostre  serenitatis  oraverint,  praesertim  cum  alicujus  potentiam  perhorrescant, 
cogantur  eorum  adversaril  examini  nostro  sut  oopiam  fiureie.    Ex  lege  Constant. 
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lay  their  complaints  before  the  presidents  of  the  provinces.  If  the 
ktter  act  unfairly,  we  allow  all  men  to  address  their  complaints  to 
all  the  counts  of  provinces,  or  to  the  prefect  of  the  prsBtorium  if  he  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that,  being  made  ac(][uainted  with 
mxch  acts  of  robbery,  we  may  visit  them  with  the  chastisements  they 
deserve." 

These  words  revived  the  spirits  of  the  empire.  The  mere  sight 
of  the  triumphal  cross  was  a  comfort  to  every  heart.  That  sign  of 
universal  equality  inspired  vague  and  boundless  hopes;  all  men  be- 
lieved that  they  nad  reached  the  end  of  their  miseries. 

Christianity,  however,  'Could  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  physical 
sufferings  of  society.  The  Christian  emperors  provided  no  more 
remedy  for  these  tlian  their  predecessors.  All  the  efforts  that  were 
made  ended  only  in  showing  the  definitive  impotence  of  the  law. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  do,  but  turn  and  turn  in  a  circle  from  which 
there  was  no  issue  ?  Sometimes,  seized  with  dismay  at  the  progress  of 
depopulation,  it  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  coloni,  and 
to  protect  them  against  the  proprietor,*  who  then  cried  out,  that 
he  could  no  longer  pay  the  impost.  Sometimes  the  law  deserted  the 
colonus,  abandoned  him  to  the  proprietor,  plunged  him  in  slavery,! 

lib.!.,  tit. — leg. 2a.  A  sexta  iDdictione...ad  undecimam  nuper  transactam,  tam 
curiisquam  pos8essori...reliqua  indulgemus:  itautqiiae  in  istisviginti  aonis... 
sire  iD  apeciebiu  sive  pecunia...debentur,  nomine  reliquonim  omnibus  conce* 
daotur;  nihil  de  his  viginti  annis  speret  publicorum  cumulus  horreorum,  nihil 
area  amplissimae  prsefecturse,  nihil  utrumque  nostrum  serarium.  Constantin.  in 
Cod.  Theod.y  lib.  zi.,tit  28,  leg.  16.  Quinque  annonim  reliqua  nobis  remisisti, 
n}'s  Eumeoes  to  Constantine.  See  Ammian.  Marc,  in  Comm.  Cod.  Theod., 
lib.  xi.,  tit  28,  leg.  1. 

*  Quisquis  colonus  plus  a  domino  exigitur,  quam  antea  consueverat  et  quam 
in  anterioribus  temporibus  exactum  est,  adeat  judicem  .  .  .  .  et  facinus  com-> 
mobet :  ut  iUe  qui  convincitur  amplius  postulare,  quam  accipere  consueverat, 
W  &cere  in  posterum  prohibeatur,  prius  reddito  quod  superexactione  per- 
petiata  noscitnr  extorsisse.    Constant,  in  Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  xi.,  tit.  49. 

f  Apud  quemcumque  colonus  iuris  alieni  fuerit  inventus,  is  non  solum  eum-> 
dem  origini  sase  restituat  ....  ipsos  etiam  colonos,  qui  fugam  meditantur,  in 
scrvilem  conditionem  ferro  ligari  conveniet,  ut  officia  quse  liberis  congruunt, 
merito  senrilis  condemnationis  compellantur  implere.  Ex  lege  Constantini,  in 
Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  v.,  leg.  9,  L  i.  Si  quis  colonus  originalis,  vel  inquilinus,  ante 
triginta  anoos  de  posseasione  discessit,  neque  ad  solum  genitale  ....  repetitus 
est,  omnis  ab  ipso,  yel  a  quo  forte  possidetur,  calumnia  penitus  excludatur  .  . 
£x  lege  Hon.  et  Theod.  in  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  v.,  tit.  10,  leg.  i.  In  causis  civili- 
bos  hujusmodi  hominum  generi  adversus  dominos  vel  patronos  aditum  inter- 
dudimus,  et  yocem  negamus  (exceptis  superexactionibus  in  quibus  retro 
principes  fiicultatem  eis  super  hoc  interpellandi  prsebuerunt).  Arc.  et  Hon.  in 
Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  xi.,  tit  49.  Si  quis  alienum  colonum  suscipiendum,  retinen- 
dumve  crediderit,  diias  auri  libras  ei  cogatur  exsolvere,  aijus  agros  transfuga 
cultore  vacuaverit :  ita  ut  eumdem  cum  omni  peculio  suo  et  agnitione  restituat. 
Theod.  et  Talent  in  Cod.  Just,  lib.  xi.,  tit.  51,  leg.  1. 

The  law  came  at  last  to  identify  the  colonus  with  the  slave  :  "  The  colonus 
changes  masters  with  the  land  when  it  is  sold."  Valent.  Theod.  et  Arc.  in  Cod. 
Justin.,  lib.  xi.,  tit  49,  leg.  2.  Cod.  Just,  tit  51.  '*  Let  the  coloni  be  bound  by 
the  rale  of  their  origin,  and  though  by  their  condition  they  seem  freemen,  let 
tbem  be  held  for  serfs  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  bom  "    Cod.  Just.,  tit  87. 
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and  strove  to  root  him  to  the  ground  he  tilled ;  but  the  poor  wretch 
died  or  fled,  and  the  land  became  a  desert.  As  early  as  in  the  days 
of  Augustus,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  had  called  forth  laws,  which 
sacrificed  every  thin^,  even  morality,*  to  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  population.  Pertmax  had  secured  possession  ana  immunity  from 
taxation  for  ten  years  to  those  who  should  bring  waste  lanos  into 
cultivation  in  Italy,  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
allied  kings.f  AureUan  imitated  him.  Probus  was  obliged  to  trana* 
plant  men  and  oxen  from  Germany  to  cultivate  Gaul;}  he  caused  the 
vines  plucked  up  there  by  Domitian  to  be  replanted.§  Maximilian  and 
GonstantiusChlorus  transported  Franks  ana  other  Germans  into  the 
wilds  of  Hainault,  Picardie,  and  the  Pays  de  Langres;||  yet  still  the 
population  went  on  decreasing  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Some  citizens  ceased  to  pay  the  taxes,  those  who  remained 
paid  so  much  the  more.  The  greedy  and  pitiless  exchequer  made 
the  curiales,  the  municipal  magistrates,  responsible  for  every  deficit. 
If  any  man  would  behold  the  lingering  agony  of  a  people,  let  him 
peruse  me  fiightfiil  code  by  which  the  empire  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  citizen  in  the  perishing  city  that  topplea  down  to  crush  him.  The 
wretched  curiales,  the  last  who  still  retained  a  patrimony1[  amidst  the 
general  impoverishment,  are  declared  the  slaves^  the  serfs  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  have  the  honour  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the 
city,  to  apportion  taxation  at  their  own  risk ;  every  deficit  fiiUs  to  their 
own  account.  They  have  the  honour  to  pay  the  emperor  the  aurum 
coronarium.  They  are  the  most  ample  senate  of  the  dtj ;  the  very 
illustrious  order  of  the  curia.**  Nevertheless,  so  little  sensible  are  they 
of  their  good  fortune,  that  they  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  e»- 

"  If  a  colonus  hides  himself  or  strives  to  remove  from  the  kmd  on  which  he 
dwells,  let  him  he  considered  as  having  desired  to  withdraw  himself  fraudulendj 
from  hisjpatron»  in  like  manner  as  the  fugitive  slave.*'  See  Guiao^s  "  Coars***  See^ 
t.  iv.  M.  de  Savigny  thinks  that  their  condition  was  in  one  respect  worse  thaa 
that  of  the  slaves,  for  according  to  him  there  was  no  emancipation  for  the  coloni. 

*  By  the  Julian  law,  the  single  man  could  receive  nothing  of  a  stranger,  nor 
of  the  majority  of  his  affines^  unless  he  had  "  concubinam,  liberorum  qu«reii- 
dorum  causa." 

t  See  Herodian. 

I  Probi  Epist.  ad  Senat  in  Vopisc.  Arantur  Gallicana  ruiabarharit  bobiis» 
et  juga  Germanica  captiva  pnebent  nostris  colla  cultoribus. 

$  Aurel.  Vict,  in  Caesar.  Vopisc  ad  ann.  281.  Eutrop.,  I.  iz.  £iud>. 
Chronic.    Sueton.  in  Domit.,  c  7. 

HEumen.  Panegyr.  Constant:  Sicut  tuo»  MaiimianeAugiiste,nutuNenriorum 
et  Treverorum  arva  jacentia  letus  poetliminio  restitutus,  et  reoeptus  in  legei* 
Francus  czcoluit,  ica  nunc  per  victorias  tuas,  Constanti  Caesar  invicte,  qaidquid 
infrequens  Ambiano  et  BeUovaco  et  Tricassino  solo  Lingonicoqiie  reslabat, 
barbsLjro  cultore  rcvirescit  ....  etc. 

Y  At  least  tweotv-sevcn  jugera. 

**  Accordingly  Uicy  cannot  freely  dispose  of  their  property ;  they  oannot  sell 
without  express  hcence  (Interpellet  judicem  ....  omnesque  cauass  sigillatia 
qitibus  straogulatur,  expooat  Cod.  Theod.,  1.  lu,  tit  83).  Tne  curialis  who  baa 
no  children  can  bequeath  only  the  fourth  of  his  wealth  by  wilL  The  other  thiea 
fourths  bekng  to  the  curia. 
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cape  it.  The  l^islature  is  obliged  every  day  to  invent  new  precau- 
tions to  lock  and  barricade  the  curia.  Strange  magistrates  these, 
whom  the  law  is  obliged  to  keep  under  watch  and  ward,  as  it  were, 
and  to  bind  to  their  curule  chair !  It  forbids  them  to  absent  them- 
selves,* to  reside  in  the  country,!  to  become  soldiers^  to  become 
E nests ;  they  can  not  enter  any  of  the  orders  except  on  condition  of 
saving  their  estate  to  some  one  who  will  consent  to  be  a  curialis  in 
their  place.  The  law  does  not  treat  them  with  any  respect ;  "  Certain 
duggards  desert  their  duties  as  citizens  &c. :  we  will  not  free  them, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  shall  show  disdain  for  their  patrimony. 
Solely  it  is  not  meet  that  minds  occupied  with  divine  contempla- 
tion, should  retain  any  attachment  for  earthly  goods."§ 

The  unfortimate  curialis  had  not  even  the  hope  of  escaping  from 
servitude  by  death ;  the^law  pursued  even  his  sons ;  his  office  was  here- 
ditary; the  law  insisted  upon  his  manving  and  engendering,  and 
rearing  for  it  other  victims.  Despondency  then  fell  upon  men's 
souls;  a  mortal  inertia  pervaded  the  whole  social  body;  the  people 
flung  itself  upon  the  ground  in  weariness  and  despair,  like  the  beast 
of  burden  that  lies  down  under  the  driver's  blows  and  refuses  to  rise. 
In  vain  the  emperors  endeavoured  by  offerings  of  immunities  and 
exemptions,  to  recall  the  husbandman  to  his  abandoned  field  ;||  nothing 
was  of  any  avail,  the  desert  extended  day  by  day.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  there  were  in  the  happy  Campania,  the  best 
province  of  the  whole  empire,  528,000  acres  lying  fallow.! 

Suck  was  the  dismay  of  the  emperois  at  the  aspect  of  this  desola- 
tion, that  they  made  trial  of  a  desperate  remedy;  they  ventured  to 
utter  the  word  liberty.     Gratian  exhorted  the  provinces  to  form 

*  Still  the  law  is  kind  and  generous ;  it  does  not  shut  out  either  Jews  or 
betards  lirom  the  curia.  "  It  is  not  a  stain  as  regards  the  order,  because  it  be- 
hoves it  to  be  always  filled."    Cod.  Theod.,  1.  xii.,  tit.  I.    Spurios etc. 

L.  GeneraBter,  S,  f  2,  D.,  lib.  1.,  tit.  2. 

f  Ibid.  1.  zii.,  t.  18.  Cnriales  omnes  jubemus  interminatione  moneri  ne 
eivitates  fugiant  aut  deserant,  rus  habitandi  causft ;  fundum  quern  civitati  praetu- 
krint  scientes  fisco  esse  sociandum,  eoque  rare  esse  carituros,  cujus  causa  impioa 
se,  vitando  patriam,  demonstrarint. 

t  L.  Sr  coAortakt,  SO,  Cod.  Theod.,  1.  viii.,  t.  4.  Si  quis  ex  his  ausus  fuerit 
affectare  militiam  ....  ad  conditionem  propriam  retrahatur.  This  measure 
ditarroed  all  the  proprietors. 

§  Quidam  ignayise  sectatores,  desertis  civitatum  muneribai,  captant  solitudines 
ac  secreta  .  .  .  .  L.  Qmdam,  63,  Cod.  Theod.,  1.  xii.,  t.  1.  Necenim  eos  aliter, 
uifli  contemptis  patrimoniis,  liberamus.  Quippe  animos  divina  observatione 
derinctos  non  decet  patrimoniorum  desideriis  occupari.    L.  Curiaies,  104,  lb. 

Ij  Constantine,  in  Cod.  Justin.,  1.  xi.,  t.  58,  lex.  1 .  Praedia  deserta  decurionibus 
loci  cni  subsunt  sssignari  debent,  cum  immunitate  triennii. 

Y  Honorii  indulgentia  Campanise  tributa  aliquot  jugerum  velut  desertorum  et 
squftlidomm  .  .  .  Quingena  viginti  octo  millia  quadraginta  duo  jugera,  que 
C^pania  pnmncia,  juxta  inspectonimrelationem  et  veterum  monumenta  char- 
tamm,  in  desertis  et  sqnalidis  locis  habere  digno8citur,iisdem  prorincialibus  cod« 
oeaMinns,  et  chartas  superfluse  descriptionis  creraari  censemus.  Arc.  et  Honor, 
in  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  xi.,  tit.  28,  L 1 1. 
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assemblies  *  Honorius  endeavoured  to  orgamze  those  of  GauLf 
He  exhorted,  entreated,  menaced,  decreed  nnes  against  those  who 
should  fail  to  repair  to  them;  all  was  to  no  effect;  the  people  lay 
torpid  beneath  the  burden  of  its  miseries,  and  nothing  could  arouse  it. 
Already  it  had  turned  its  eyes  in  another  direction.  It  cared  no 
longer  for  an  emperor  alike  impotent  for  good  and  for  evil;  it  im- 
plored nothing  now  but  death,  at  the  very  least  social  death,  and 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians4  "  They  invite  the  enemy,*'  aay 
the  authors  of  those  times;  *'  they  are  ambitious  of  captivity.  Our 
brethren  who  are  among  the  barbarians  have  no  thought  of  return- 
ing ;  they  would  rather  leave  us  for  them ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  the  poor  do  not  do  likewise;  but  the  reason  is  that  they 
cannot  carry  away  with  them  their  little  habitations." 

The  barbarians  are  coming  then;  the  old  social  system  is  doomed; 
the  long  work  of  conquest,  bondage,  and  depopulation,  is  near  its  terra. 
Can  it  be  said,  however,  that  all  this  was  accompUshed  in  vain;  that 
this  devouring  Rome  leaves  nothing  upon  the  Gaulish  soil,  whence 
she  is  about  to  retire  ?    What  renuuns  of  her  there  is  truly  immense. 

*  It  was  ordered  by  a  law  passed  in  382,  **  Whether  all  the  assembled  provinces 
deliberate  in  common,  or  whetlier  each  province  choose  to  assemble  severally,  let 
not  the  authority  of  any  magistrate  offer  obstacle  or  delay  to  the  discussions  which 
the  public  interest  requires."  L.  Sive  integra,  Cod.  Theod.,  L  xii.,  t.  12.  See 
Raynouard,  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France,  i.,  192. 

t  The  following  are  the  principal  enactments  of  the  law  of  418:  I.  Tlie  as- 
sembly is  annual. — 11.  It  is  held  on  the  ides  of  August — III.  It  is  composed 
of  the  men  invested  with  honours^  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  magistrates  of 
each  province.— IV.  If  the  magistrates  of  Novempopulania  and  of  Aquitaine, 
which  are  remote,  are  detained  by  their  official  duties,  these  provinces  shall  send 
deputies,  according  to  custom. — V.  The  penalty  for  absence  shall  be  five  librse 
of  gold  for  the  magistrates,  and  three  for  the  men  invested  with  honours,  and 
the  curiales.'^yi.  The  duty  of  the  assembly  is  to  deliberate  sagely  concerning 
the  public  interests.    Raynouard,  Hist,  du  Droit  Munic.  en  France,  i.,  199. 

X  Mamertin  in  Paneg.  Juliani :  Alise,  quas  a  vasdtate  barbarica  terrarum  in- 
tervalla  distulerant,  judicum  nomine  a  nefariis  latronibus  obtinebantur.  Ingenua 
indign is  cniciatibus  corpora  (lacerabantur) ;  nemo  ab  injuria  liber  .  •  .  ut  jam 
barbari  desiderarentur,  ut  praeoptaretur  a  miseris  fortuna  captorum.--?.  Oroa. 
Ut  inveniantur  quidam  Roroani,  qui  malunt  inter  barbaros  pauperem  libertatem, 
quam  inter  Romanos  tributariam  servitutem. — Salvian.De  Provid.,1.  v.  Malunt 
enim  sub  specie  captivitatis  vivere  liberi,  quam  sub  specie  libertatis  esse  captivi 
.  .  nomen  civium  Koroanorum  aliquando  .  .  roagno  sestiroatum  .  .  nunc  ultra 
repudiatur.— Sic  sunt .  .  quasi  captivi  jugo  hostium  pressi :  tolerant  supplicium 
necessitate,  non  voto :  animo  desiderant  libertatem,  sed  summam  sustineni 
servitutem.  Leviores  his  hostes  quam  exactores  sunt,  et  res  ipsa  hoc  indicat ; 
ad  hostes  fugiunt,  ut  vim  exactionis  evadant  Una  et  consentiens  illic  RomaiMB 
plebis  oratio,  ut  liccat  eis  vitaro  .  .  agere  cum  barbaris  .  .  Non  solum  transfu- 
gere  ab  eb  ad  nos  fratres  nostri  omniuo  nolunt,  sed  ut  ad  eos  confugiant,  oca 
relinquunt ;  et  quidem  roirari  satis  non  possunt,  quod  hoc  non  omnes  oranino 
iaciunt  tributarii  nauperes  ...  nisi  quod  una  causa  tantum  est,  quft  non  fiiciunt, 
quia  transfenre  illuc  .  .  .  habitatiunculaa  familiasque  non  possunt;  nam  cum 
plerique  eorum  agellos  ac  tabemacula  sua  deserant,  ut  vim  exactionis  evadant .  • . 
nonnuUi  eorum  .  .  qui .  .  fugati  ab  exactoribus  desenint  .  .  .  fuodos  majorum 
exjpetunt,  et  coloni  divitum  fiunt.— See  also  in  Priscus  the  history  of  a  Greek 
refugee  who  had  sought  protection  under  Attila. 
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She  leaves  there  organisation,  administration.  She  has  founded  the 
cUy  ihexe.  Graul  before,  had  only  villages,  or,  at  the  very  most, 
towns.  Those  theatres,  those  circuses,  those  aqueducts,  those  roads, 
which  we  still  admire,  are  the  durable  symbol  of  the  civilisation 
established  bv  the  Romans,  the  justification  of  their  conquest  of  Gaul. 
Such  is  the  force  of  that  organisation,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
life  shall  appear  to  be  ebbing  from  it,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
barbarians  shall  seem  on  the  point  of  destroying  it,  they  will  undergo 
its  influence  de^ite  themselves.  They  must  needs,  whether  they 
will  or  not,  dwell  under  those  invincible  arches  which  they  cannot 
shake;  they  will  bow  the  head  and  receive  once  more,  victors  as  they 
are,  the  law  of  vanquished  Rome.  The  great  name  of  Empire,  that 
idea  of  equality  under  a  monarch,  so  opposite  to  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple of  Germany,  has  been  deposited  m  that  land  by  Rome.  The 
barbarian  kings  will  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Cultivated 
by  the  church,  and  assented  to  by  popular  usage,  it  will  make 
its  way  through  Charlemagne  and  through  St.  Louis,  will  lead  us 
step  by  step  to  the  annihilation  of  aristocracy,  to  equahty,  to  the 
equity  of  modem  times. 

So  much  for  civil  order.  But  side  bv  side  with  that  order,  ano- 
ther has  been  established  which  will  shelter  the  first  and  save  it 
during  the  whirlwind  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  Everywhere  by 
the  side  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  now  about  to  suffer  eclipse  and 
to  abandon  society  in  its  state  of  peril,  religion  has  placed  another 
which  will  not  fail  it.  The  Roman  title  of  defensor  civiiatis  is  about 
to  devolve  everywhere  upon  the  bishops.  The  division  of  the  im- 
perial dioceses  subsists  in  that  of  the  ecclesiastial  dioceses.  The 
unperial  universality  is  destroyed,  but  Catholic  universality  appears. 
The  primacy  of  Rome  and  of  St.  Peter  begins  dimly  and  obscurely 
to  dawn.*     The  world  will  maintain  and  marshal  itself  through  the 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fidh  century  Innocent  L  puts  forth  some  timid  pre- 
tensions, appealing  in  their  behalf  to  custom  and  the  decisions  of  a  synod. 
Epist.  2.  Si  majores  causae  in  medium  fuerint  devolutse,  ad  sedem  apostoficam, 
sicut  synodus  statuit  et  beata  consuetudo  exigit,  post  judicium  episcopale  re- 
feiantur.  Epist.  29.  Patres  non  humana  sed  divina  decrevere  sententia,  ut 
quidquid,  quamvis  de  disjunctis  remotisque  provinciis  ageretur,  non  prius  du- 
oerent  finiendum,  nisi  ad  hujus  sedis  notitium  pervenirent.  The  meaning  of  the 
celebnUed  passage  of  the  gospel.  Thou  art  FeUr,  jrc,  was  much  disputed,  and 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  did  not  interpret  it  in  favour  of  the  bishopric  of 
Rome.  August,  de  divers.  Sermon.  IDS.  Id.  in  Evang.  Joan,  tract.  124^ 
Hieron.  in  Amos,  vi.,  12.  Id.  adv.  Jovin.  1.  i.  But  St.  Hilary,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  etc.,  recognise  the  rights  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors.  As  we  advance  in  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  opposition 
gradusdly  diminishing ;  the  popes  and  their  partisans  speak  out  more  boldly. 
CoQcil.  Ephes.  ann.  481,  actio  iii. :  Oudcvl  dfJifjufioKop  tari,  6ri,..Urrpo£,  6  i^" 
ypK  joat  fcg^PaXij  rSof  amom^KnVj  6  Kuav  'njt  irtWcttf,  6  BefieKuts  rijs  KoiSoKusijt 
4tatkifirias»*.^aTis  iwrrov  tnjv  Koi  d(\  cV  roiip  avrov  dtad6xoif  km  {fjy  Koi  dt«afci.— 
Leoois  I.  epist.  10.  Divinte  cultum  religionis  ita  Dominus  instituit,  ut  Veritas 
per  apostolicam  tubam  in  salutem  iiniversitatis  exiret — ut  (id  officium)  in  B. 
Petri  principaliter  collocaret.*    Epist.  12.     Curam  quam  universis  ecclesiis  prin- 
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church,  whose  nascent  hierarchy  is  a  firame  work  in  which  every  thing 
finds  its  place,  or  by  which  it  models  itself.  To  it  belong  both  the 
outward  order  and  the  inward  life  of  the  world.  The  latter  subsists 
especially  in  the  monks.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict  gives  the  an- 
cient world,  worn  out  by  slavery,  the  first  example  of  toil  accom- 
Elished  by  the  hands  of  freemen.*  For  the  first  time  the  citizen, 
umbled  by  the  ruin  of  the  city,  bends  his  looks  upon  that  earth 
which  he  had  despised.  He  bel^nks  him  of  the  toil  ordained  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  the  doom  pronounced  on  Adam. 
This  great  innovation  of  £ree  and  voluntary  labour  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  modem  existence. 

The  idea  even  of  personal  liberty  comes  forth  in  the  fifth  century, 
an  idea  which  we  have  confusedly  discerned  in  the  warlike  barbarism 
of  the  Gaulic  clans,  and  more  distinctly  in  Druidism,  in  its  doctrine  of 
immortality.  The  Briton,  Pelagiu8,t  lays  down  the  law  of  Celtic  phi- 
losophy, a  law  followed  by  Johannes  Erigena  (an  Irishman),  the 
Breton  Abelard,  and  the  Breton  Descartes.  Let  us  see  how  this  great 
event  was  brought  about.  In  order  to  explain  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sketch  the  history  of  Gaulish  Christianity. 

From  the  time  that  Gaul,  introduced  by  Rome  into  the  great 
community  of  nations,  had  taken  part  in  the  general  life  of  the 
world,  there  seemed  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  (qiget  herself,  that 
she  would  become  wholly  Grreek,  or  wholly  Italian.  One  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  Gaul  in  the  Gaulish  towns.  What  was  become 
of  the  originality  of  the  country  under  those  Ghreek  temples,  those 
Roman  basilicse?  Without  the  towns,  however ,  and  above  all,  the  fur- 
ther one  advanced  northward  in  those  vast  regions  where  towns  were 
fewer,  the  Gaulish  nationality  still  subsisted.  Proscribed  Druidism 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  rural  districts  among  the  people.  Pescennius 

cipaliter  ex  divina  iostitutione  debemus,  etc,  etc.  At  last  Leo  the  Great  as- 
sumed the  title  oi  head  of  the  umoenal  church  (Leonis  I.  epist  103»  97). 

•  Regiila  S.  Benedict^  c  88.  Otiositas  inimica  est  animse.  *'  Idleness  is  the 
enemy  of  the  soul ;  the  brethren,  therefore,  ouf;ht  to  be  occupied  at  certain 
hours  in  manual  work,  in  others  with  pious  readmg."  After  laying  down  rules 
for  the  hours  of  labour,  he  adds,  **  Ana  if  the  poverty  of  tlie  place,  necessity,  or 
the  business  of  the  harvest,  keeps  the  brethren  constantly  occupied,  let  them  not 
be  affiicted  at  tliis,  for  they  are  truly  monks  if  they  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  as  did  our  &thers  and  the  apostles." 

Thus,  to  the  Ascetics  of  the  East,  praying  in  solitude  in  the  heart  of  the  The> 
baid,  to  the  Stylites  alone  upon  their  column,  to  the  wandering  'Evxirm  who  re^ 
jectfd  the  law  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  extravagances  of  unbridled 
mysticism,  there  succeeded  in  the  West  orderly  communities  attached  to  the  soil 
by  labour.  The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  cenobites  was  replaced  by  a  regular 
iovanable  organisation ;  the  rule  was  no  longer  a  collection  of  counsels,  but  a 
oode.  Liberty  had  died  away  in  the  East,  in  the  quietude  of  mysticism ;  it  be- 
came disciplined  in  the  West ;  it  submitted,  in  order  to  achieve  its  fansom,  to 
rule  and  law,  to  obedience,  to  labour. 

•f  Bom,  according  to  some,  in  continental  Britain,  according  to  others  in  the 
Bntish  islands.  The  difference  is  not  essential  as  regards  the  question  before 
us;  it  is  enough  that  he  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race* 
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Ni^,  it  18  said,  wishing  to  please  the  Gauls,  leviTed  old  mysteries, 
which  doubtless  were  those  of  Druidiam.*  A  Druid  woman  pro- 
mised DiodetLan  the  empire  ;t  another  met  Alexander  Sevenis, 
when  be  was  preparing  a  new  attack  against  the  Druidic  island  of 
Britain,  and  cned  out  to  him  in  the  Gaulish  tongue,  "  Go,  but  hope 
not  for  victoiy,  and  trust  not  in  thy  soldiers.'^f  The  national  lan- 
guage and  religion  had,  therefore,  not  perished ;  they  slumbeied 
mutely  imder  the  Roman  civilisation,  until  such  time  as  Christianity 
flhould  awake  them. 

When  Christianify  appeared  in  the  world,  when  it  substituted 
ike  Man-God  for  the  Nature-Grod,  and  for  the  deplorable  intoxica- 
tion of  the  senses  with  which  the  old  worship  had  worn  out  huma* 
nity,  proposed  thegrave  delightsof  the  souland  the  joys  of  martyrdom, 
eTcry  people  welcomed  the  new  creed  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
genius.  Gaul  received  it  with  avidii^r,  seemed  to  recognise  it,  and  to 
recover  something  once  its  own.  llie  place  irom  which  Druidism 
had  departed  was  still  warm;  the  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  new  thing  in  Graul.  The  Druids  seem  likewise  to  have  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  mediator :  accordingly  these  peoples  eagerly  adopted 
Christianity ;  nowhere  did  it  reckon  a  greater  numb^  of  martyrs. 
The  Asiatic  Greek,  St.  Pothin  (fro^o^r,  the  man  of  longing  desire  ?\ 
a  disciple  of  the  most  mystical  of  the  apostles,  founded  the  mystio 
church  of  Lyons,  the  rehgious  metropolis  of  Gaul.§  The  catacombs 
aie  still  shown  there,  and  the  height  to  which  rose  the  blood  of  the 

*  iBlianus  Spmtianwi,  in  PesceDn.  Nigro :  Pescennius  aacra  qufledam  in  Gal- 
lia qns  castisiioiis  decernuntur,  consensu  publico  celebranda  suscepit. 

t  Vopisc  in  Numeriano.  Cum  apud  Tungros  in  Gallia,  quadam  in  caupona 
noiaretur,  et  cum  Druide  quadam  muliere  rationem  convictus  sui  quotidian! 
&ceret,  at  ilia  diceret :  Diocletiane,  nimium  avaruSy  nimium  parcus  es ;  joco, 
nm  serio^  Dioeledantim  respondisse  fertur:  Tunc  ero  largus,  cum  imperator 
fuero.  Post  quod  Terbum  Druias  dixisse  fertur.  Diocletiane  jocari  nob :  nam 
imperator  eris  cum  Apram  occideris. — Id.  in  Diodetiano.  Dicebat  (Diocle- 
tianus)  quodam  tempore  Aurelianum  Gallicanas  consuluisse  Dniidas,  sciscitan- 
tem  ntrom  apud  ejus  posteros  imperium  permaneret:  turn  illas  respondisse 
dixit :    NoUius  darius  in  republica  nomen  quam  Claudii  posterorum  futurum. 

X  ML  Lamprid.,  in  Alex.  Sever.  Mulier  Druias  eunti  exclamavit  Gallico  ser- 
ffione :  Vadas,  nee  victoriam  speres,  nee  militi  tuo  credas. 

§  To  this  epoch,  about  the  year  177,  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
are  ascribed  tne  first  conTersions  and  the  first  martyi^oms  in  Gaul.  Sulpic. 
Serer.  Hist.  Sacra ap.  Scr.  Fr.i,  578:  Sub  Aurelio...persecutio  quinta  agitata  ac 
turn  primam  Intra  Galliaa  martyria  Visa.— Forty-^ix  martyrs  died  with  St. 
Pothinna.  Greg.  Tur.  de  Glor.  Martyr.,  1.  i.,  c  49.  St.  Irenaeus,  at  first  Bishop  oC 
Tienne,  and  afterwards  St.  Pothinus'  successor,  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  t202y 
nnder  Severus*  with  nine  thousand  (others  say  eighteen  thousand)  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  Haifa  centni^  after  his  time  St.  Satuminus  and  bis 
companions  founded  seven  other  bishoprics.  Passio  S.  Saturn,  ap.  Greg.  Tur.« 
L  i^  c  S6:  Decii  tempore  viri  episoopi  ad  pnedicandum  in  Gallias  missi  sunt; 
Ttaronieis  Giatianiis,  Arelatensibus  Trophimus,  Narbonae  Paulus,  Tolosse  Sbf 
tornnras,  Ririsiacis  DionysiuSt  Arvemis  Stremonius,  Lemovicinis  Martialia 
dtttiaatua  episcopns.  Pope  Zozimus  claims  the  primacy  for  Aries.  Epist. 
l*i,ad£pisc.  GalL 
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eighteen  thousand  martyrs.  The  most  glorious  of  these  martyrs 
was  a  woman,  a  slave,  St.  Blandine. 

Christianity  spread  more  slowly  in  the  north,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts.  As  late  as  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  Martin  found 
whole  tribes  there  to  be  converted  and  temples  to  be  overthrown.* 
That  zealous  missionary  became,  as  it  were,  a  ^od  for  the  people. 
The  Spaniard,  Maximus,  who  had  conquered  Gaul  with  an  army 
of  Britons,  thought  it  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  power, 
that  he  should  invite  St.  Martin  to  him.  The  empress  waited  upon 
him  at  table.  In  her  idolatrous  veneration  of  the  holy  man,  she 
went  so  far  as  to  gather  up  and  eat  the  crumbs  he  let  fall  Else- 
where, virgins,  whose  convents  he  had  visited,  were  seen  kissing* 
and  licking  the  place  where  he  had  laid  his  hands.  Wherever  he 
went,  his  road  was  marked  by  miracles.  But  what  for  ever  hallows 
his  memory  is,  that  he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  the  heretics 
whom  Maiamus  wished  to  sacrifice  to  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  the 
bishops.t  Pious  frauds  cost  him  nothing;  he  cheated,  lied,  and 
compromised  his  reputation  for  sanctity ;  for  our  own  part,  this  heroic 
chanty  is  the  token  by  which  we  recognise  him  for  a  saint. 

Let  us  place  by  the  side  of  St.  Martin,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  St. 
Ambrose,  bom  at  Treves,  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  Gaul.  It  is  well  known  with  what  haughty  dignity  that  intrepid 
priest  closed  the  church  against  Theodosius  after  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica. 

The  Gaulish  church  acquired  no  less  honour  by  science,  than  by  zeal 
and  charity.  It  carried  into  religious  controversies  the  same  ardour 
with  which  it  poured  out  its  blood  for  Christianity.  The  East  and 
Grreece,  whence  Christianity  had  issued,  werelabounn^to  bring  it  back 
to  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  to  make  it  return  mto  their  bosom. 
On  one  side  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  sects  gave  it  a  leaning  to 
Parseeism;  they  claimed  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  world  for 
Ahriman  or  Satan,  and  wished  to  force  Christ  to  make  composition 
with  the  principle  of  evil;  on  the  other,  the  Platonist  made  the  world 
the  work  of  an  mferior  deity,  and  the  Arians,  their  disciples,  beheld  in 
the  Son  only  a  being  dependent  upon  the  Father.     The  Manicheans 

*  What  temples  ?  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  national  temples  and 
local  religions  are  meant  here.  The  Romans,  who  made  their  way  into  the 
north,  cannot,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  have  inspired  the  natives  witli  so 
strong  an  attachment  for  their  gods.  Sulp.  Sev.  Vita  S.  Martini.  See  the 
lUustrations. 

t  Snip.  Sev.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.  i.,  578.  See  also  Gregory  of  Tours,  1. 1.,  c  31 .  SL 
Ambrose,  who  was  then  at  Trt^ves,  joined  him  (  Ambros.  epist.  24, 26).  S.  Martin 
had  founded  a  convent  in  Milan,  which  see  was  soon  filled  by  St.  Ambroae. 
Greg.  Tur.  ut  supra.  We  know  how  St.  Ambrose  resisted  the  invitation  of  the 
Milanese  to  become  their  bishop.  In  like  manner  it  was  nece«ary  to  employ 
stratagem  and  almost  force  to  compel  Sl  Biartin  to  accept  the  bisbopnc  of 
Tours.  (Sulp.  Sev.  loc.  cit)  These  are  curious  coincidences  in  the  lives  of 
two  men  alike  distinguished  by  their  fervent  and  courageous  charity. 
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would  have  made  of  Christiaidt^  a  religion  wholly  oriental ;  the  Arians 
would  have  made  it  a  pure  philosophy.  The  fathers  of  the  Gaulish 
church  attacked  both  parties  alike.  St.  Irenseus  wrote  against  the 
Gnostics  in  the  third  century,  On  the  Unity  of  the  Government  of  the 
World.  In  the  fourth  century  St.  Hilary  of  r  oictiers  sustained  a  heroic 
conflict  for  the  con-substantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  suffered 
exile  like  Athanasius,  and  lan^shed  many  years  in  Phrygia  ;  whilst 
Athanaaufl  took  refuge  at  Treves  with  St.  Maximin,  bishop  of  that 
town,  and  likewise  a  native  of  Poictiers.  St.  Jerome  cannot  find 
eloquence  enough  to  extol  St.  Hilary.  He  sees  in  him  the  Helenic 
grace  and  "  theloftiness  of  the  Guulish  cothurnus ;"  he  caUs  him  ^'  the 
&ione  of  the  Latin  language."  **  The  Christian  church,"  he  says 
again,  *'  has  grown  up  under  the  shade  of  two  trees,  St.  Hilary  and 
St  Cypnan"  (Graul  and  Africa j. 

Hitherto,  the  GuuUsh  church  has  taken  part  with,  and  accompanied 
the  movement  of  the  universal  church.  The  question  of  Manicheism 
is  that  of  (Tod  and  of  the  world.  Arianism  mvolves  the  question  of 
Christ  of  the  Man-God.  Polemics  are  now  about  to  descend  to 
the  subject  of  human  nature  itself,  and  then  it  is  that  Gaul  will  speak 
in  her  own  name.  At  the  very  period  when  she  has  just  given  to 
Rome  the  Auvergnian  Emperor,  Avitus,  when  Auvergne  seems 
disposed  to  form,  under  the  Ferreoli  and  Appollinares,*  an  indepen- 
dentpower  between  the  Goths  already  established  in  the  south,  and . 
the  Iranks,  who  were  about  to  arrive  from  the  north;  at  this  period, 
I  say,  Graul  claims  likewise  an  independent  existence  in  the  sphere 
of  mou^ht.  She  utters,  throujgh  the  lips  of  Felagius,  that  great 
name  oi  human  Uberty  which  the  West  is  never  again  to  forget. 

Why  is  there  evil  in  the  world?  This  is  the  starting  point  of 
this  dilute.!  Oriental  Manicheism  replies,  Evil  is  a  god^  that  is  to 
Bay,  an  unknown  principle.  This  is  no  reply,  but  a  mere  offering 
of  one's  own  ignorance  by  way  of  explanation.  Christianity  replies, 
evil  has  arisen  from  human  liberty,  not  from  that  of  man  in  general, 
bat  of  an  individual  man,  of  Adiam,  whom  God  punishes  in  the 
human  race  which  has  sprung  &om  him. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  but  imperfectly  satisfied  the  logicians 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  great  Origen  was  cruelly  distressed 
by  it.  It  is  weU  known  that  this  voluntary  martyr,  not  knowing 
how  to  escape  from  the  innate  corruption  ot  human  nature,  had  re- 
course to  the  knife  and  mutilated  himself.  It  is  easier  to  mutilate 
the  flesh  than  to  mutilate  the  will.  Loth  to  believe  that  the  fault 
endures  in  those  who  have  not  committed  it,  imwilling  to  accuse  God, 
fearing  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of  evil  and  thus  to  fall  back  into 
Manicheism,  he  preferred  supposing  that  the  souls  of  men  had 

*  See  the  IllustratioDS. 

t  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.,  v.,  37,  ap.  Oieseler's  Kirchengeschichte,  i.,  139,  UoXv 
Bp^^rfTxnf  trapii  roig  olpcci^raiff  (ffrrifui  ri  vSBtv  7  Kaiciio;— Tertullian.  de 
rnescr.  Heret.  c.  7,  ibid.  Esedem  materiie  apud  haereticos  et  philosophos  volu- 
tantur,  iidem  retractus  implicantur,  unde  malum  et  quare  ?  et  unde  homo  et 
qoomodo? 
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Biimed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  and  that  men  were  fallen 
angels*  If  every  man  is  responsible  for  himself,  if  he  is  the  author 
of  his  own  fall,  so  also  must  he  be  ihe  author  of  his  own 
expiation,  of  his  own  redemption,  he  must  re-asoend  to  God  by 
virtue.  '^That  Christ  have  become  Grod,"  said  the  diacijple  a£ 
Origen,  and  master  of  Pelagius,  the  audacious  Theodosius  ot  Mop* 
sueste,  '*  this,  I  envy  him  not  at  all;  what  he  has  become,  I  can 
become  by  the  powers  of  my  iudnre.*'t 

This  doctrine,  so  instinct  with  Greek  heroism  and  stoic  energy, 
easily  made  its  way  into  the  West,  where,  otherwise,  it  would 
doubtless  haye  arisen  of  itself.  The  Celtic  cenius,  which  is 
that  of  individuality,  sympathises  deeply  with  the  Greek.  The 
church  of  Lyons,  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland,  was  founded  by  the 
(jreeks;  the  clergy  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  had  for  a  long  while 
no  other  language.  Johannes  Scotus,  or  the  Irishman,  revived 
the  Alexandrian  doctrines  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  We 
vriUpursue  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  another  place. 

The  man  who,  in  the  name  of  that  church,  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  human  morality,  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  Greek  sur* 
name  of  Pelagios,  (the  Armorican,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  of  the 
shores  of  the  seaY^  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  a  layman  or  a 
monk;  it  is  admitted  that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  His  enemy^ 
St.  Jerome,  represents  this  champion  of  hberty  as  a  giant,  and  at- 
tributes to  him  the  stature  and  strength  and  the  brawny  shoulders  of 
Milo  of  CTOtona.§  He  spoke  vrith  difficulty,  and  yet  ms  speech  was 
potentjl  Forced  by  the  mvasion  of  the  barbarians  to  take  re&ge  in 
the  East,  he  taught  his  doctrines  there,  and  was  attacked  by  his  old 

*  S.  Hieroo.  ad  Pammach:  In  libro  UtpX  ipx&^  loquitur— quod  in  hoc 
eorpore  (juasi  in  caroere  snnt  animae  relegate,  eC  antequam  hoino  fierec  in 
Fandtio  inter  tationales  creaturaa  in  codestibus  coatmontm  sonL  St.  Jeionie 
then  charges  him  with  so  allegorising  Paradise  as  to  take  from  it  all  historical 
character  (quod  sic  Paradisum  allegoriset  ut  historiae  aufciat  veritatem,  pro 
arboribus  angelos,  pro  fluminibus  virtutes  coelestes  intelligens,  totamque  Paradisi 
contincntiam  tropologica  interpretatione  subvertat).  Thus  Origen,  by  giTing  a 
different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,  renders  the  dogma  of  original  sin  use* 
less,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  its  history.  He  denies  first  its  necessity,  and 
then  its  reality.  He  said,  too,  that  the  fiends,  who,  like  men,  were  £illen  angeb, 
would  oome  to  reflect  and  repent,  and  would  be  happy  with  the  saints  (et  cum 
Sanctis  ultimo  tempore  regnaturos).  Thus  this  doctrine,  a  thoroughly  stoic  one, 
strove  to  establish  an  exact  proportion  between  the  crime  and  the  punishmenc; 
it  rendered  man  alone  respousibles  but  the  dread  question  recurred  in  full  force; 
it  still  remained  to  be  explained  how  evil  had  begim  in  an  anterior  life. 

t  August.,  t.  xii..  Diss,  de  Primis  Auct.  Her.  Pelagianae. 

X  He  was  also  called  Morgan  (ilf or,  sea,  in  the  Celtic  languages^;  he  had  had 
for  master  the  Origenist  Kunnus,  who  translated  Origen  into  Uitin  (Anastasii 
Epist.  ap.  Gieseler,  i.,  972),  and  he  published  for  his  defence  a  vehement  io- 
Tective  against  St.  Jerome.  Thus  Pelagius  is  the  heir  and  successor  of 
Origen. 

(  S.  Hieron.  prsef.  1  ii.,  in  Jerem.  Tu  qui  Milonis  humeris  intnmescis.— Ipse 
(Rufinus)  mutus  latrat  per  Albinum  canem  ^Pelagium)»  grandem  ei  oorpu- 
lentumt  qui  calcibus  ma^is  possit  ssevire  quam  aentibus. 

II  S.  August,  1.  xii.  diss.  I,  Dc  Primis  Auct.  Hsres.  Pelagianai* 
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fiiends  St  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  In  reality,  Pekgius,  by 
denying  original  sin,*  rendered  redemption  useless,  and  annulled 
CHinstianity.t  St.  Augustine,  who  had  past  his  life  until  then  in 
i^olding  liberty  against  lii^uiichean  &talism,  employed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  m  combating  liberty  and  in  bending  its  proud 
neck  under  divine  grace  at  the  nsk  of  destroying  it.  The  Amcan 
doctor  propounded,  in  his  writings  against  IPelagius,  that  mystical 
&talism  which  was  so  often  to  be  revived  in  the  middle  ages,  above 
all  in  Grermany,  where  it  was  proclaimed  by  Gotteschalk,  Tauler, 
and  so  many  others,  until  it  was  rendered  victorious  by  Luther. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  gr^t  Bishop  of  Hippo,  the 
chief  of  the  Christian  church,  strove  so  violently  a^nst  r^elagius. 
To  reduce  Christianity  to  mere  philosophy  was  to  deal  it  a  mortal  blow 
and  to  snatch  the  ftiture  out  otits  hands.  Of  what  avail  would  have 
been  the  dry  rationalism  of  the  Pelamans  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Germanic  invasion?  It  was  no  such  naughty  theory  of  liberty  that 
shoidd  be  preached  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire,  but  the  de- 
pendence of  man  and  the  ommpotence  of  God.  It  needed  all  the 
leligious  and  poetic  mi^t  of  Clmstianity  to  soften  and  subdue  those 
fiery  barbarians.  The  Koman  world  instinctively  felt  that  it  would 
soon  need  the  ample  bosom  of  religion  for  a  covert  and  a  refuge. 
This  was  its  hope  and  its  only  asylum,  when  the  Empire,  which  had 
called  itself  eternal,  was  passing  away  in  its  turn  with  the  vanquished 
nations. 

Thus  Peli^ianism,  recdived  at  first  with  favour  and  that  even  by 
the  Pope  of  Kome,  was  soon  vanquished  by  grace.  In  vain  it  made 
ccmoessions,  and  assumed,  in  Provence,  the  mitigated  form  of  semi- 
Pelagianism,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  and  harmonise  human  liberty 
and  divine  grace.{    In  spite  of  *the  sanctity  of  the  Breton  Faus- 

*  There  can  be  no  hereditary  sin,  said  Pelagius,  for  it  is  the  will  alone  that 
constitutes  sin.  ^  Quaerendum  est,  peccatum  volunUitis  an  necessitatis  est?  Si 
oeoeasitatis  est  peccatum,  hod  est;  si  voluntatis,  vitari  potest."  (August,  de 
Peoc  Orig.,  14.)  Therefore,  he  continues,  man  may  be  without  sin  ;  it  b  the 
point  put  by  Theodore  de  Mopsueste.  "  Qusirendum  utrum  debeat  homo  sin« 
peocato  esse  ?  Procul  dubio  debet  Si  debet,  potest.  Si  praeceptum  est,  potest. 
(Id.  de  Perfectione  Jusdtise  Homin.)  Origen  too  postulated  for  perfection  only 
''iiboty  aided  by  law  and  doctrine."    (Ibid.  xii.  47.) 

f  Ongeo,  who  likewise  denies  original  sin,  thought  that  the  incarnation  was 
a  mere  allegory.  At  least  he  was  charged  with  such  a  belief.  Ibid.  49.  See 
P^unphtl.  in  Apol.  pro  Origen.  St.  Augustin  dearly  perceived  the  necessary  force 
of  this  ioferenoe.    See  the  treatise  De  Nature  et  Gratia,  t.  x.,  p.  128. 

X  The  first  who  attempted  this  difficult  reconciliation  was  the  monk  John 
Cwian,  a  disdple  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  who  pleaded  with  the  pope  for 
his  recall  from  exile.  He  laid  it  down  that  the  first  impulse  to  good  proceeded 
from  ffee  will,  and  that  grace  then  came  to  enlighten  and  sustain  that  impulse ; 
be  did  not  believe  with  St.  Augustin  that  grace  was  gratuitous  and  preventing, 
but  only  efficacious.  Collat.  xiii.,  c.  8 :  Qui  (Deus)  cum  in  nobis  ortum  quem- 
dan  bonse  voluntatis  inspexerit,  illuminat  eam  confestim  atque  confortat,  et 
iocitat  ad  salutem.  Ap<»tolus  testis  est,  dicens:  Velle  adjacet  mihi,  perficere 
autem  bonum  non  invenio.  He  dedicated  one  of  his  books  to  St.  Honoratius, 
who,  like  himself,  had  visited  Greece  (Gallia  Christ.,  i.)  and  who  founded  L^rins, 
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ins,*  Bishop  of  Riez,  despite  the  renown  of  the  Bishops  of  Aries,  and 
the  gloiy  of  that  illustrious  monastery  of  L6rins,t  which  gave  twelve 
archbishops,  twelve  bishops,  and  more  than  one  hundred  martyrs  to 
the  church,  mysticism  was  triumphant.  On  the  approach  of  the 
barbarians,  the  dispute  ceased,  the  schools  were  closed  and  mute. 
Faith,  simplicity,  and  patience  were  what  the  world  then  had  need 
of,  but  the  seed  was  sown  and  would  fructify  in  its  time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JElecapitulation— Various  Systems — Influence  of  the  Indigenous  and  of  the 
Foreign  Races — Celtic  and  Latin  Sources  6f  the  French  Language— Destinjr 
of  the  Celtic  Race. 

The  Heleno-Celtic  genius  was  revealed  by  Pelagius,  in  reli- 
^ous  philosophy;  it  is  that  of  the  independent  ego^  of  personal 
freedom.     Presently  the  German  element,  of  quite  a  different  na- 

whence  were  to  issue  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  semi-Pelagianism.  The 
struggle  soon  began.  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  denounced  Cassian's  writings  to 
St.  Augustin,  and  they  both  combined  to  attack  him.  L^rins  set  up  against  them 
Vincent,  and  that  Faustus  who  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul  against 
Mamertus  Claudian,  and  who  wrote,  like  Cassian,  against  Nestorius,  &c.  Aries 
and  Marseilles  inclined  to  semi-Pelasianisra.  The  people  of  Aries  expdled  their 
bishop,  St.  Ueros,  who  persecuted  Pdagius,  and  chose  in  his  stead  St.  Honoratos; 
the  latter  wiis  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  relation  St  Hilary,  who,  like  himself^ 
upheld  Cassian^  opinions,  and  was  buried  too  in  L^'rins,  &c.  Gennadius  wrote 
the  histoiy  of  semi-Pdagianism  in  the  ninth  century.  See  M.  Guizot*s  excellent 
lectures  on  this  cootroversy.  Nowhere  is  the  question  propounded  with  more 
pointed  aocuracv. 

*  Sidon.  ApoUin.  epist.  da  Basil.:  Saciatissimorum'pontificum,  Leootii,  Fansti, 
&c.  In  447,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  obliged  him  to  be  seated,  though  but  a  simple 
priest,  between  two  holy  bbhops,  those  of  Fr^jus  and  Riez.  Hist.  Litt^raire  de 
France,  i.  540. 

t  Ga^ia  Christ.,  iii,  1 189.  L^rins  was  founded  by  St.  Honoiatus  in  the  diocese 
of  Antibes,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  St.  Cesarius, 
Sidonius  of  Clermont,  Ennodius  of  Tesino,  Honoratius  of  Marseilles,  and 
Faustus  of  Riez,  call  L^rins  tlie  blessed  isle,  the  land  of  miracles,  the  isle  of 
saints  (this  name  was  also  bestowed  on  Ireland),  the  abode  of  those  who  live  ia 
Christ,  &c.  See  also  Eucher.  ad  Hilar,  s  Sid.  Apoll.  in  Eucharist  \  Ccsarius  in 
Horn.  zx.  Innocent  reformed  this  monastery.  It  was  made  subordinate  to 
Cluny,  afterwards  to  St.  Victor  of  Marseilles  in  1366 ;  and  last  to  Mont  Cassia 
in  1516.  "  At  present,"  say  the  authors  of  Gallia  Christ  (in  1725),  **  there  rew 
main  in  it  but  six  brethren,  three  of  whom  are  septiuigenarians."  Lerins  had 
important  connexions  with  St  Victor  of  Marseilles,  founded  by  Cassian  about 
410.  According  to  a  contemporary  they  followed  in  the  latter  monastery  the 
practices  of  the  monks  of  £^pt(Gall.  Christ,  ii.) ;  and  Ennodius  says  of  Lerins 
(De  Laude  Eremi,  ad  Hilar^  "  Hbc  (Lerina)  nunc  habet  senes  illos  qui  divisit 
cellulis  ^gyptios  patres  Galliis  nostris  intulerunt.*"  The  two  convenu  formed 
a  nursery  of  freethinkers. 
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tare,  -will  come  and  wrestle  with  It,  and  thus  oblige  it  to  justify 
itself,  to  develop  itself,  and  to  bring  forth  all  that  is  within  it.  The 
middle  ages  are  the  struggle,  the  modem  age  is  the  victory. 

But  before  introducing  the  Germans  upon  the  soil  of  Gaul,  and 
exunining  this  new  mixture,  I  must  recur  to  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore, and  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  various  races,  settled 
upon  the  Graulish  soil,  may  have  been  able  to  modify  the  primitive 
genius  of  the  country.  I  must  inquire  how  much  these  races  contri- 
Duted  collectively,  and  what  was  the  sliare  of  each  in  this  com* 
men  accumulation;  and  I  must  calculate  how  much  of  what  was 
iDdigenous  may  have  survived,  beneath  so  many  alien  elements. 

'\^ous  theories  have  been  applied  to  the  origins  of  France. 
Some  deny  the  foreign  influence.  They  will  not  have  it  that 
France  owes  any  thing  to  the  language,  literature,  or  laws  of  the 
peoples  that  conquered  it.  What  do  I  say?  Were  we  to  be- 
lieve diem,  we  should  find  in  our  archaiology  the  origins  of  the 
human  race.  Le  Brigant  and  his  disciple,  Latour  d'Auvergne,  the 
fiist  grenadi^  of  the  republic,  derive  all  languages  from  the  Bas- 
Breton.  Intrepid  and  patriotic  critics,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to 
enfranchise  France,  but  they  would  also  conquer  the  world  for  her. 
The  historians  and  the  legists  are  less  audacious;  nevertheless,  the 
Abb^  Dubois  will  not  admit  that  the  conquest  by  Glovis  was  a  con- 
quest.    Groslcy  asserts  that  our  common  law  is  anterior  to  Caesar. 

Otiier  minds,  less  chimerical  perhaps,  but  equally  confined  to  an 
exclusive  and  systematic  point  of  view,  seek  for  every  thing  in  tra- 
dition, in  the  various  importations  of  commerce  or  of  conquest. 
According  to  them,  our  French  language  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin;  our  law,  a  degenerate  form  of  the  Koman  or  Germanic  law; 
our  traditions,  a  mere  echo  of  foreign  traditions.  They  give  the 
half  of  France  to  Germany,  the  other  half  to  the  Romans,  and  leave 
her  nothing  that  she  can  call  her  own.  Apparently,  those  great 
Cdtic  peoj^es,  of  whom  antiquity  talks  so  -much,  were  a  race  so 
abandoned^  so  disinherited  by  nature,  as  to  have  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind.  Tliat  Gaul,  which  armed  500,000  men 
against  Caesar,  which  still  appears  so  populous  under  the  Empire, 
1ms  wholly  disappeared.  It  bias  dissolved  away  by  its  mixture  with 
some  Roman  legions  and  some  bands  led  by  Clovis.  All  the  French 
of  the  north  are  descended  firom  the  Germans,  though  there  be  so 
Utile  German  in  their  tongue.  Gaid  has  perished,  body  and  sub- 
stance, like  the  Atlantis;  all  the  Celts  have  perished;  or,  if  there  be 
any  remnant  of  them  left,  they  shall  not  escape  the  flings  of  modem 
cntidam.  Pinkerton  does  not  suffer  them  to  repose  in  the  grave. 
He  sets  himself  against  them  with  a  true  Saxon  rancour,  like  Eng- 
land against  Ireland.  They  had,  he  says,  nothing  of  their  own,  no 
original  genius;  all  gentlemen  are  descended  from  the  Goths  for 
from  the  Saxons,  or  from  the  Scythians,  it  is  all  one  to  him).  In 
the  excess  of  his  amusing  rage,  he  would  have  professorships  of  the 
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Celtic  language  instituted,  that  people  might  learn  to  make  game  of 
the  Celts. 

We  no  longer  live  in  the  days  when  a  man  might  choose  be- 
tween  the  two  systemB,  and  declare  himself  the  exdusive  partisan 
of  the  theoiy  of  indigenous  genius  or  of  outward  influences.  History 
and  common  sense  are  against  both  systems.  It  is  evident  that 
the  French  are  no  lon^r  Gauls;  it  would  be  Tain  to  seek  amcmff 
us  those  large,  soft,  white  firames;  those  mmt  children  who  amuara 
themselves  with  burning  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the  Frendi 
genius  is  profoundly  distmct  from  the  Roman  or  Grennanic:  neither 
of  these  can  at  all  suffice  to  explain  the  former. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  incontestable  &cts;  no  doubt  our 
ooimtry  owes  much  to  foreign  influence ;  all  the  races  of  the  world 
have  contiibuted  to  endow  this  Pandora. 

The  primary  base,  that  which  received  and  accepted  all,  is  the 
young,  plastic,  and  mobile  race  of  Gauls,  noisy,  senmial,  and  light- 
headed, quick  of  apprehension,  prompt  to  disdain,  greedy  of  novdty ; 
this  was  the  primitive,  the  perfectible  element. 

Such  children  need  stem  tutors.  They  will  receive  them  from 
the  South  and  &om  the  North;  theb  mobiUty  will  be  fixed,  their 
softness  hardened  and  fortified;  reason  must  be  added  to  instincty 
and  reflection  to  impulse. 

In  the  South  appear  the  Iberians  of  Liguria  and  of  the  Pvrenees, 
with  the  mountameer  hardness  and  craftiness  of  mind;  then  the 
Phcenidan  colonies;  the  Saracens  will  come  lon^  after.  The  acmth 
of  France  early  imbibes  the  mercantile  gemus  of  the  Semitic 
nations;  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  found  themselves  at  home 
there.*  The  oriental  doctrines  rea£ly  obtained  a  footing  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Albigeois.t 

From  the  North  come  down  betimes  the  obstinate  Evmry,  the 
ancestors  of  our  Bretons  and  of  the  Welsh  of  England.  These  men 
are  loath  to  pass  over  the  earth  to  no  purpose:  they  must  have  mona- 
ments;  they  erect  the  needles  of  Locmanaker  and  the  lines  of  Gu^ 
nac;  rude  and  mute  stones,  impotent  attempts  at  tradition  which 
posterity  will  not  understand.  Their  Druidism  speaks  of  immor* 
taUty,  but  it  cannot  even  establish  order  in  the  present  life;  all  it 
can  do,  is  to  reveal  the  moral  germ  that  exists  in  tne  barbarian  man, 
as  the  miseltoc  piercing  the  snow  bears  testimony  in  winter  of  the 
slumbering  life  of  nature:  the  warrior  genius  still  predominates. 
The  Bolg  descend  from  the  North;  the  hurricane  sweeps  over  Oaul, 
Germany,  Greece,  Asia  Minor;  the  Galls  follow;  Gaul  inundates 
the  worldl  It  is  a  luxuriant  life,  a  sap  exuberant  to  oveiflowing. 
The  GaUo-Belges  have  the  martial  ardour  and  the  prolific  power  of 

*  They  were  often  maltreated  there,  it  is  true ;  but  much  len  than  elsewhece. 
They  had  ichoob  in  Montpelier,  aod  in  several  other  towns  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence. 

f  See  further  on. 
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the  iix)d6m  Bolg  of  Bdgium  and  Ireland;  but  the  social  impotence 
of  Ireland  and  of  Bel^iim  is  already  visible  in  the  history  of  the 
Gallo-Belges  of  antiquity.  Their  conquests  are  without  result;  Gaul 
is  convicted  of  impotence  both  to  acquire  and  to  organise.  Tho 
natural  and  marldal  system  of  clanship  prevails  over  the  elective  and 
ncerdotal  social  system  of  Druidism.  The  dan,  founded  on  the  prin<« 
cipk  of  real  or  fictitious  kinship,  is  the  rudest  of  associations.  !F lesh 
and  blood  constitute  its  bond  of  union;  the  unity  of  the  clan  centres 
in  a  chief,  in  a  man.* 

A  form  of  aodety  must  be  beigun  in  which  man  shall  no  longer 
pkdge  himself  to  man,  but  to  an  idea;  and  first  of  all  to  the  idea  of 
civil  order.  The  Roman  affrimauores  will  follow  the  le^sions,  survey- 
ing, metii^  out,  and  arranging  according  to  their  antique  rites,  tne 
cobniefl  ot  Aix,  Narbonne,  ai:^  Lyons.  The  city  enters  into  Gaul, 
Gaul  into  the  dty.  The  great  Caosar,  after  having  disarmed  Gaul  by 
fifty  fights  and  the  slaughter  of  some  millions  of  men,  admits  it  into 
the  legions  and  throws  the  door  wide  open  for  it  to  enter  Rome  and 
the  senate.  Behold  then,  the  Gaulish  Komans  becoming  orators,  rhe- 
toridaxis,  jurists;  behold  them  schooling  their  masters  and  teaching 
Latin  in  Rome  itself.  There,  they  in  weir  turn  learn  dvil  equality 
under  a  military  chief;  they  leani  what  had  already  latently  sub- 
asted  in  their  own  levelling  genius;  do  not  fear  that  they  wiU  ever 
fisrget  the  leason. 

Gaul,  Kowever,  wiU  not  possess  full  consciousness  of  herself,  until 
the  Greek  spirit  shall  have  awakened  her.  Antoninus  Pius  is  a 
native  of  Nimes.  Rome  has  said,  The  City;  stoic  Greece  says 
throuffh  the  Antonines,  The  City  of  the  world;  Christian  Greece 
says  Uiifl  &r  better  still  through  St.  Pothin  and  St.  Ir^ueus,  who 
bnng  the  wordof  Christ  to  Lyons  from  Smyrna  and  Patmos ;  that  mys- 
tic word,  that  word  of  love  which  bids  the  weary  rest  and  slumber  in 
God,  as  Christ  himself,  in  the  last  supper,  laid  his  head  upon  the 
breast  of  him  he  loved.  But  there  is  something  in  the  iCymric 
genius,  scHuething  in  our  hard  West,  that  repudiates  mysticism,  that 
fldjBens  itqislf  asainst  its  sweet  and  absorbing  words,  that  refiises  to 
lose  itself  in  uie  bosom  of  the  moral  God  Christianity  brings  it, 
just  as  it  refused  to  submit  to  the  Nature-Grod  of  the  ancient  reli- 

S'ons.    This  obstinate  assertion  of  the  e^o  has  for  its  organ  Pelagius, 
e  hdr  and  successor  of  the  Greek  Ongen. 
If  Uiese  reasoners  prevailed,  they  would  found  liberty  before  so- 
dety  had  been  fixed  upon  its  base.    Religion  and  the  church,  now 

*  Independently  of  this  common  bond  we  shall  find  some  devoting  themselves 
to  that  man  who  feeds  them,  whom  they  love :  hence  the  devoted  among  the 
Gaols  and  the  Aqoitanians.  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.  22:  Devoti  quos  lUi 
Soldurios  appellant— neque  adhuc  repertus  est  quisquam,  qui,  eo  interfecto 
cujiu  Be  amidtiae  devovisset,  mori  recusaret — Athenasus^L  vi.,  c.  18 :  Adtaro/iov 
Tw  TMy  StfTUDwy  fiwrikfa  (jUBvag  dc  rouro  KcXtmc^v)  t^axoaiovt  Zx^uf  Xoyddcv 
irtfA  avrdr,  ods  niXstcrAu  tm6  TaXoiw  ScXodovpovr,  cXXiyrMrl  ivxiiB^^H'''uovs.»^ 
Zaldi,  or  Saldi,  signifies  bone  in  the  Basque  tongue. 

f2 
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about  to  remodel  the  world,  need  more  docile  auxiliaries;  the  Ger- 
mans must  come.  Whatever  be  the  evils  of  invasion  they  will  soon 
second  the  church;  from  the  second  generation  they  are  hers;  she 
needs  but  touch  them,  and  behold  them  vanquished.  A  thousand 
years  will  they  remain  under  her  spell.  Bend  My  head^  gentle 
Sicambrian*  The  stubborn  Celt  would  not  bend  it.  These  bar- 
barians,  who  seemed  ready  to  trample  down  every  thinff,  become, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the  docile  instruments  of  we  church. 
She  will  employ  their  young  arms  in  forging  the  steel  band  that  is 
about  to  bind  together  modem  society.  The  Germanic  hammer  of 
Thor  and  of  Charles  Martel  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  forging,  quell- 
ing,  and  disciplining  the  rebellious  genius  of  the  West 

Such  has  been  the  accumulation  of  races  in  our  Gaul,  race  upon 
race,  people  upon  people.  Gauls,  Kymry,  Bolg,  elsewhere  Iberians, 
elsewnere  agam,  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  Germans  arrive  die  last. 
When  we  have  said  this,  have  we  summed  up  all  France  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  tale  is  scarcely  be^n.  France  has  formed  her- 
self out  of  these  elements  from  which  any  other  mixture  might 
have  resulted.  The  same  chemical  principles  compose  oil  and  sugar. 
The  principle  being  given,  all  is  not  given ;  there  remains  the  mystery 
of  the  individual  special  existence.  How  much  more  ought  we  to 
take  account  of  this  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  living  and  active 
compound  inch  as  a  nation;  a  compound  capable  of  being  self- 
wrought,  self-modified?  Those  workings,  those  successive  modi- 
fications, by  which  our  coimtry  has  been  continuously  transformed, 
are  the  subject  of  the  history  of  France. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  exaggerate  either  the  primitive  element  of 
the  Celtic  senius,  or  the  foreign  additions.  The  Celts,  doubtless,  have 
contributed  their  part,  Rome  likewise,  Greece  likewise,  and  the 
Germans  furthermore:  but  who  united,  blended,  and  modified  these 
elements,  who  transmuted  and  transformed  them,  who  made  them 
into  one  body,  who  drew  forth  from  them  our  France  ?  France  her- 
self, by  that  internal  working,  b^  that  mysterious  engenderment, 
half  necessary,  half  free,  of  wmch  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  give 
account.  An  acorn  is  a  little  thing  compared  to  the  gigantic  oak, 
which  is  sprung  from  it  Well  may  it  be  proud,  that  living  oak, 
which  has  cultivated,  which  has  maae  and  makes  itself. 

And,  first  of  all,  is  it  to  the  Grreeks  that  we  are  to  refer  the  pri« 
mitive  civilisation  of  Gaul?  The  influence  of  Marseilles  has  evi- 
dently been  exa?fferated.  It  may  have  introduced  some  Greek 
words  into  the  Cdtic  idiom.t    The  Gauls,  for  want  of  a  national 

•  Mittt  Sicamber.    See  the  following  chapter. 

f  M.  ChampoUion  Figeac  has  traced  some,  even  in  Dauphin^.  At  KfarseiUcs 
the  tradition  of  the  meeting  and  recognition  of  U1}*ssgs  and  Penelope  subsists 
under  the  chivalric  form.  Till  a  Terf  late  period  the  church  of  Lyons  followed 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  dinreh.  It  appears  that  the  Celtic  medato  anterior  to 
the  Roman  conquest  present  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Biacedonian  cotnige. 
Caumont,  Cours  d'Antiq.  Monument.  L  5149.  All  this  does  not  appear  to  me 
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system  of  writmg,  may  have  boirowed  the  Gieek  character*  on  im* 
portant  occasioBS,  but  the  Helenic  genius  was  too  contemptuous  of 
the  barbarians  to  obtain  a  real  influence  over  them.  The  Greeks, 
few  in  number,  passing  through  the  country  with  fear  and  distrust, 
and  only  in  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  their  commerce,  diflered 
too  much  from  the  Gauls  both  in  race  and  lanmiage,  were  too  supe- 
rior to  them,  to  unite  with  them  intimately.  It  was  with  them,  as 
with  the  Anglo-Americans  with  respect  to  the  savages  their  neigh- 
boms.  The  latter  bury  themselves  in  the  depths  of  their  forests, 
and  disappear  by  degrees,  without  participating  in  that  dispropor- 
tloned  civilisation,  wmch  the  new  comers  had  sought  to  force  on 
them  at  once. 

It  was  somewhat  late  that  Greece  did  influence  Gaul,  and  then 
chiefly  by  philosophy  and  religion.  She  aided  Pelagius,  but  only 
to  ^ve  form  and  expression  to  that  which  already  subsisted  in  the 
national  genius.  Tnen  came  the  barbarians,  and  centuries  passed 
awi^  before  resuscitated  Gaul  bethought  heiself  a^ain  of  Greece. 

llie  influence  of  Rome  was  more  direct.  She  has  left  a  stronger 
trace  upon  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  language  of  the  land.  It  is 
sdll  a  popular  opinion,  that  our  language  is  whoUy  Latin.  Is  there 
not,  however,  strange  exaggeration  in  this  notion? 

If  we  axe  to  bc^eve  tiie  Romans,  their  l^guage  prevailed  in 
Gaul  as  it  did  throughout  the  whole  Empircf  Tne  vanquished  were 
held  to  have  lost  their  native  tongue  along  with  their  gods.  The 
Bomans  did  not  caie  to  know  whether  or  not  there  existed  any 
other  language  than  their  own.  Their  magistrates  replied  to  the 
Greeks  in  Latin.^  It  is  in  Latin,  says  the  Digest,  that  the  piaetors 
must  interpret  the  laws.§ 

Thus  the  Romans,  no  longer  hearing  any  tongue  but  their  own 
in  the  tribunals,  the  prsetoria,  and  the  basihcse,  imagined  that  they 

enough  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek  influence  deeply  or  pervadingly 
^'       '  the  ""    "  "         '         '  *    '*   ^  '    "^  "' ^*^ '~r^-  - 


Gaulish  genius.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  primitive 
analogy  of  the  two  races,  than  in  the  influence  of  intercommunication  between 
them. 

*  See  iupra  the  pasnge  from  Strabo  (1.  iv..  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  9.) 

t  S.  August,  de  Civit  Dei,  1.  xix.,  c.  7.  At  enim  opera  data  est  ut  imperiosa 
civitas  non  solum  jugum,  verum  etiam  linguam  suam  domitis  gentibus,  per 
pKem  societatis,  imponeret. 

t  VaL  Max.,  1.  ii.,  c.  2.  Magistratus  vero  prisci,  quantopere  suam  populique 
Bomani  majestatem  retinentes  se  ^esserint,  bine  cognosci  potest,  quod  inter 
cctem  obtinendae  gravitatis  indicia,  illud  quoque  magna  cum  perseverantia  cus- 
todiebant,  ne  Graecis  unquam  nisi  Latine  responsa  darent.  Quin  etiam  ipsa  lin- 
gos  folubilitate,  qu&  plurimum  valent,  excusa,  per  interpretem  loqui  cosebant; 
XKm  in  urbe  tan  turn  nostra,  sed  etiam  in  Graeci&  et  As^ ;  quo  scilicet  Latinse 
vods  honos  per  omnes  gentes  venerabilior  diffunderetur. 

i  L.  Lecnia^  D.  1.  xlii.,  1. 1.  Decreta  a  prietoribus  Latine  interponi  debent. 
Tiberius  apologised  to  the  senate  for  using  the  Greek  word  monopoly.  Adeo  ut 
BMMiopolium  nominaturus,  prius  veniam  postulArit  quod  sibi  verbo  peregrino 
Qteodam  esset ;  atque  etiam  in  quodam  decreto  paUum,  cum  c/i^i^/ia  recitar 
fctur,  commtttandam  censuit  vocem.    Suet  in  Tiber.,  c  71. 
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Iiad  extinguished  the  language  of  the  vanquished.  Manjr  facts,  how- 
ever, indicate  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  pretended  universality  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  rebellious  Syrians  having  sent  one  of  their 
number,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  to  sue  for  pardon,  it  turned  out 
that  the  citizen  did  not  know  the  language  of  the  dty*  Claudius 
discovered  that  he  had  given  the  government  of  Greece,  an  appoint- 
ment of  such  importance,  to  a  man  who  did  not  know  Latin.t 
Strabo  remarks,  that  the  tribes  of  Boetica  and  the  majori^  of  thoee 
of  southern  Gaul,  had  adopted  the  Latin  language4  The  thing, 
then,  was  not  so  common,  since  he  takes  the  trouble  especially  to 
remark  it.  ''  I  learned  Latm,"  says  St.  Augustin,  **  without  fear 
of  chastisement,  amidst  caresses  and  smiles,  and  whilst  playing  with 
my  nurses.*'§  This  is  precisely  the  method  on  which  Montaigne 
congratulates  himself,  it  appears  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin 
language  was  usually  more  difficult;  otherwise  St.  Augustin  would 
not  have  made  the  remark. 

That  Martial  piques  himself  upon  the  fact  of  his  book  being 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  in  Vienne;!  that  St.  Jerome  writes  in 
Latin  to  the  ladies  of  Gaul,  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Avitus  to  their 
sisters,  and  Sulpidus  Severus  to  his  step-mother;  that  Sidonius 
recommends  the  reading  of  St.  Augustin  to  women  ;i[  all  this  merely 
proves,  what  nobody  ever  thought  of  questioning,  that  persona  of 
distinction  in  the  south  of  Cram,  above  all  in  the  Roman  colonies, 
such  as  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Narbonne,  talked  Latin  by  pieference. 

As  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  Gaub 
of  the  north,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  Romans  established 
themselves  in  Gaul  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  abandon  the 
national  tongue.  The  judicious  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Abel  Remuaaty 
teach  us,  that,  in  general,  a  foreign  language  becomes  mixed  with 
the  native  tongue  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  bring  it 
into  the  country.  We  may  also  add,  with  reference  to  the  special 
case  before  us,  that  the  Romans,  shut  up  in  the  towns  or  in  the  quar- 
ters of  their  legions,  must  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
slaves  who  tilled  the  lands,  with  the  half-serf  ooloni  who  were  dis- 
persed in  the  rural  districts.  Among  the  men  even  of  the  towns, 
among  the  better  classes,  in  thelanguage  of  those  spurious  Romans  who 
arrived  at  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  we  find  traces  of  the  national 
idiom.  The  Proven9al,  Cornelius  Gallus,  consul  and  pmtor,  em- 
ployed the  Gaulish  word  casnar^  for  asteetator  pueUm:  Quintilian 
reproaches  him  with  this.**    Aintoninus  Primus,  that  Toulousan 

*  Dio  Can.,  L  Ix.,  ed.  ReYmar,  p.  955. 

f  Suet  in  Claud.,  c.  16.  SplenoidQin  Tinim,  Gnectsque  proTiociff  principeniy 
Terum  Ladni  lermonis  ignaruin. 

iStrab.,  L  iii.,  ed.  Oson.,'p.  202;  1.  W.,  p.  858. 
ConfcM.,  1.  i.,  cli. 
Martial,  1.  viU  epist.  87. 
SidoD.  ApoU^  1.  ii.,  epist.  9.     Roquefort,  Gloasaire  de  la  Langoe  Romane, 
1808.  See  parttcttlarlv  on  th»  question  the  learned  work  of  M.  Rayoouard,  t.  i. 
**  Institut.  Orat,  l  r.,  c  8»  wit 
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whose  victozies  secured  the  empire  to  Vespasian,  was  originally 
named  Bee,*  a  Gaulish  word  which  is  found  in  all  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects, as  well  as  in  French.  In  the  year  230  Septimius  Severus 
ordained,  that  Hie^fidei  commUsi  should  be  admitted,  not  only  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek,  but  also  Ungu&  CrollicanA,^  We  have  already 
seen  a  Druidess  q)eaking  in  the  Gaulish  tongue  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus.  In  473  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Sidonius 
ApolHnaris,  thanks  his  brother-in-law,  the  powerful  Ecdicius,  be- 
cause he  made  the  Arvemian  nobility  lay  aside  the  rudeness  of  the 
Celtic  language.! 

What,  It  will  be  asked,  was  this  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Gauls?  Is 
there  reason  to  belicTe  that  it  was  analogous  to  the  Welsh  and  Bre- 
ton, the  Irish  and  Scotch  dialects?  One  would  be  tempted  to  think 
80.  The  words  Bec^  Alp^  barddy  derwidd  (Druid),  argel  (a  cavity 
under  giotmd),  trimarkiiia  (three  horsemen),§  and  a  multitude  of 

*  Suet,  in  Vitell,  c.  18,  ad  calcem. 

f  Digest.,  Ixxxii.,  tit.  1.  The  blendlDg  of  the  two  languages,  Gaulish  and 
Latin,  appears  after  the  eighth  century  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Romance 
tongue.  In  the  ninth  century,  a  Spaniard  could  make  himself  understood 
by  an  Italian  (Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.,  sec.  iii.,  p.  2,  p.  268).  It  is  in  tliis  ruttic 
Romance  tongue  that  the  council  of  Auxerre  prohibits  the  chanting  by  young 
giris  of  canticles  composed  in  a  mixed  Latin  and  Romance  language ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  those  of  Tours,  Rheims,  and  Ma^ence  (813 — 847),  order  the 
Cnmslation  of  the  prayers  and  homilies.  Finally,  it  is  in  this  language  that  the 
&mous  oath  of  Louis  the  German  to  Charles  the  Bold  is  comp^ed,  that  first 
monument  of  our  national  idiom.  Latin  and  Gaulish  must  undoubtedly  liave 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Romance  tongue  in  proportions  varying  in 
different  localities.  An  Italian  writing  about  the  year  960,  could  say  vulgam  nostra 
Smgua  qMB  LaimitaH  tkma  est  (Martini  Vet.  Scr.,  i.  298),  which  explains  how  it 
was  that  the  Tulgar  Proven9al  was  common  to  a  part  of  Spain  and  Italy.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  show  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
south  and  of  the  north  of  Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  viii.)  in  relating  the  entry 
of  Gontran  into  Orleans,  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  Latin  and  the  vulgar 
tongue.  In  995  a  bishop  preaches  in  Gaulish  (GaiUce.  Concil.  Hardouin,  v. 
734).  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  gives  the  word  velires  (leverets),  as  a  word  of  the 
Gaulish  tongue  (Gai^&a  Bngua).  We  find  in  the  life  of  Sl  Colomb  (Acta  SS., 
sec.  ii.,p.  17),  Ferusculam,  quam  vulgo  homines  squirium  vocant  (a  squirrel). 
It  b  curious  thus  to  see  the  gradual  dawning  of  our  French  language  in  a  despised 
po/ou. 

X  Quod  sermonis  Celtici  squamam  depositura  nobilitas,  nunc  oratorico  stylo, 
nunc  etiam  camaenalibus  modis  irabuebatur.  Sidon.  ApolL,  Epist.  3,  lib.  iii., 
ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  i.  p  790. 

$  Alb,  whence  Alps,  Albania ;  perni,  peak,  whence  Appenines,  pennine  Alps. 
Bardd^  fiapboh  ap.Strab.,  1.  iv.,  et  Diod.,  1.  v.  Bardi,  ap.  Amm.  Marcel.,  1.  xv.  etc. 
Derwydd  (see  a  note  on  a  preceding  chapter,  p.  25),  in  Ireland  Drui,  still  sig- 
nifies magician  to  this  day ;  and  Dnadheachi,  magic :  Tolland's  Letters,  p.  58. 
Glass  amulets  are  called  in  Wales  glemi  na  Droetih,  Druid's  glasses.  Trimar- 
iiMia^  from  ti,  three,  and  marc,  horse.  Owen's  Welsh  Diet.  Armstrong's  Gael. 
Diet.  **  Eadi  Gaulish  horseman,"  says  Pausanias  (L  x.,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  i.,  469), 
**  is  followed  by  two  attendants,  who  give  him  their  horses  in  case  of  need  ;  this 
is  what  they  call  in  their  tongue  Trimarkisia  (rpifiapKia%a\  from  die  Celtic  word 
ttarca."  Many  other  exam^es  mi^ht  be  added  to  these.  We  can  trace  the 
ffBsam  (Gaulish  javelin)  of  the  classic  authors  in  the  Gaulish  wordgiitf(/e,  armed. 
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names  of  places  recorded  in  the  classical  authors,  are  still  found  at 
this  day  unchanged. 

These  examples  are  enough  to  render  probable  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Celtic  languages,  and  tlie  analogy  of  tne  ancient  Gaulisn  dialects 
-with  those  spoken  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Bre- 
tagne,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  induction  will  not  appear  rash 
or  futile  to  those  who  know  the  prodigious  pertinacity  of  those  peo- 
ples, their  attachment  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  their  hatrea  of 
the  stranger. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  languages  is  their  striking  ana- 
logy with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The  first  verse  of  the 
JEaeidj  the  Jiat  lux  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  are  found  to  be  purely 
Welsh  and  Lish*  One  would  be  tempted  to  account  for  these 
analogies  by  the  influence  of  the  church,  if  they  applied  only  to 
scientific  words,  or  to  such  as  had  reference  to  religious  matters;  but 
you  find  them  equally  in  those  which  concern  the  domestic  afiTec- 
tions  or  the  circumstances  of  local  existence.f  They  are  found  like- 
wise among  peoples  who  have  vety  unequally  experienced  the 
influence  of  the  victors  and  of  the  church;  in  countries  almost 
without  communication,  and  placed  in  very  different  geographical 
and  political  circumstances,  as  for  instance  among  our  continental 
Bretons  and  among  the  insular  Lish. 

A  language  so  analogous  to  the  Latin  may  have  furnished  ours 
with  a  considerable  number  of  words  which,  under  favour  of  their 
Latin  physiognomy,  have  been  referred  to  the  learned  tongue,  the 
language  of  the  law  and  of  the  church,  rather  than  to  the  obscure 
and  the  despised  dialects  of  the  vanquished  races.  The  French  lan- 
guage has  been  more  desirous  to  vaunt  her  connections  with  the 
nobk  Roman  language,  than  her  relation  with  less  brilliant  asters. 
Nevertheless,  before  we  can  absolutely  aver  the  Latin  origin  of  a 

gaitg,  valour,  etc. ;  the  cateiain  gath4eth  (pronounced  pih*teh) ;  the  roUa  or 
dnxiUa  (Fortunat,  ▼!!.,  8),  in  the  Gaelic  cmt/,  the  Cymnc  crwddt  and  the  roUc 
of  the  middle  ages;  the  sagum  in  the  Armorican  toe,  etc.  etc. 

*  There  b  not  an  illiterate  man  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  but  understands 

Arroa  vinimque  (ac)  cano        Trojc  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
GAKi.ic.—i4 rm     ^ggfir  can  pi    pmi    fra  or, 

Welsh. — Arvau  ac  gwr  cantoyv    TVoian  cw  ptiv      o     or, 

rvrf$ffr»    ^oog    Ka\    ryrvrro    ^aor* 

Cennet  pheor  agg  genneik  pheor,  * 

Ganed  fawdd  acygcM    fawdtL 
Fiat     lux    et(ac)lux  facta  fuit 
Feet     lur    agg     hr    fiet  fei. 
T)fddedttuch    a      Ouch  a  feithitd. 

Cambro-Briton,  January,  1822. 
t  Aedbnnji  :  tlie  article  ar  and  den  (Cymric),  d!ofi( Low  Breton),  damkam 
(Gaelic),  deep.  Abelate:  ar  upon  and  la^k  (Uael.),  Udetk  (Cymr.),  marsh. 
Atbnio:  abkBhm  (Gael.)f  ^von  (Cymric),  water.  Batatia:  M,  deep,  and  av, 
water.  Gbhabium  (Orieans,  and  likewise  Genbta):  een^  point,  and  ov,  water. 
Moaim  (in  the  Boulonnab):  at^,  sea.  Rhodahus:  rked-wh  rkod-an^  rapM 
water  (Addung,  Gaelic  and  Webh  Diet.),  &c 
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word,  we  must  fiist  be  sure  that  the  same  word  has  not  a  still  closer 
aflfaiity  to  the  Celtic  dialects.*  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  prefer 
this  latter  source  when  there  is  reason  to  hesitate  between  the  one 
and  the  other;  for,  manifestly,  the  Gauls  were  more  numerous  in 
Gaul,  than  their  vanquishers  the  Romans.  It  will  be  quite  allowable 
to  hesitate  still  when  the  French  word  is  to  be  found  only  in  Latin 
and  in  Breton;  in  strictness  it  is  possible  that  the  Breton  and  the 
French  may  have  received  it  from  the  Latin.  But  when  the  same 
word  is  found  likewise  in  the  Welsh  dialect,  the  sister  of  the  Breton, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  is  indigenous,  and  that  the  French 
language  has  derived  it  from  the  old  Celtic.  The  probability  be- 
comes almost  a  certainty  when  the  word  exists  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Graelic  dialects  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  of  Lreland.  A 
French  word  which  is  found  in  those  distant  lands,  now  so  isolated 
fiom  France,  must  trace  its  origin  to  the  period  in  which  Gaul, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  were  still  sisters,  in  which  they  had  re- 
spectively a  poi)ulation,  a  religion,  a  language  analogous  one  with 
tne  other,  and  in  which  the  imion  of  the  Celtic  world  was  not  yet 
broken.! 

From  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
Roman  element  is  far  from  being  every  thing  in  our  language.  Now 
the  language  of  a  people  is  the  mithful  representation  of  its  genius, 
the  expression  of  its  character,  the  revelation  of  its  inward  existence, 
its  kffoSf  so  to  speak.    If  the  Celtic  element  has  persisted  in  the 


*  The  foIlowiDg  are  examples : 

French. 

Breton. 

Welth. 

Irish. 

Laim, 

Baton 

batta 

bacultis. 

Bras 

braich 

bracbium. 

Carriole,  chariot 

carr 

carr 

currus. 

Chaine 

chadden 

caddan 

catena. 

Chambre 

cambr 

camera. 

Cire 

ceir 

cera. 

Dent 

dant 

dens. 

Glaive 

daif 
halan 

gladius. 
halitus. 

Haleine 

alan 

Lait 

laeth 

laith 

lacjactis. 

Matin 

mintin 

madin 

mane,  matutinus. 

Prix 

pria 

pris 

pretium. 

Soeur 

choar 

seuar 

soror. 

t  The  ideas  whidi  I  have  thrown  oat,  are  completely  and  unanswerably  de> 
moDstrated  in  the  great  work  M.  Edwards  is  about  to  publish  on  the  lanetiages 
of  the  west  of  Europe.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  my  illustrious  friend, 
1  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  truly  scientific  method  he 
^  pursued  for  twenty  years  in  his  investigations  respecting  the  natural  history 
of  man.  After  liaving  treated  his  subject,  in  Uie  first  place,  from  the  externfd 
point  of  view  (Influence  dei  agents  physiques  sur  F Homme),  he  has  considered 
It  in  its  principle  of  classification  (Leltre  sur  les  Races  humaines).  Lastly,  he  has 
>oagfat  a  new  principle  of  classification  in  language,  and  he  bias  undertaken  to 
^w  forth  from  a  comparison  of  languages  the  philosophic  laws  of  human 
>peedi.  Thus  has  he  seized  on  that  point  in  which  the  outward  existence  of 
nan  and  his  inward  life  meet  and  blend  together. 
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language,  it  must  needs  have  likewise  endured  elsewhere,*  it  must 
have  survived  in  manners  as  well  as  in  language,  in  action  as  well 
as  in  thought. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  Celtic  tenacity;  let  me  be  allowed  to 
return  to  this  subject  affain,  and  to  insist  upon  the  obstinate  genius 
of  those  races.  We  shall  the  better  understand  France  the  more 
sharply  we  deUneate  that  from  which  she  took  her  origin.  The 
mixed  Celts,  who  are  called  French,  have  their  nature  explained  in 
part  by  that  of  the  pure  Celts,  the  Iberians  and  Welsh,  tne  Scotch 
and  the  Irish.  I  should  be  loth  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  bidding 
a  solemn  fiurewell  to  those  populations  which  the  Germanic  invasion 
is  about  to  cut  off  from  our  France.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  pause, 
and  erect  a  stone  at  the  cross-ways  where  the  brother  tribes  are 
about  to  separate,  to  enter  upon  such  various  routes,  and  to  follow  such 
opposite  destinies.  Whilst  France,  undergoing  the  long  and  painful 
schooling  of  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of  feudalism,  is  about  to 
inarch  from  serfdom  to  liberty,  and  from  shame  to  fflory,  the  old 
Celtic  populations,  seated  among  their  ancestral  rodcs  and  in  the 
solitude  of  their  isles,  remain  true  to  the  poetic  independence  of  the 
barbarian  life,  until  foreign  tyranny  interferes  to  disturb  them. 
Centuries  have  now  passed  since  Elngland  has  thus  surprised  and 
molested  them.  She  strikes  upon  them  unceasingly,  as  the  billows 
break  upon  the  point  of  Bretagne  or  Cornwall.  Sad  and  patient 
Judea,  which  counted  its  ages  by  its  captivities,  has  not  been  more 
rudely  beaten  by  Asia:  but  there  is  such  a  virtue  in  the  Celtic 
genius,  such  a  vitality  in  these  races,  that  they  endure  under  outrage, 
and  keep  their  manners  and  their  tongue. 

A  race  of  stone,t  as  immoveable  as  their  rude  Druidic  monuments 
which  they  still  revere4  It  is  the  sport  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Scotland  to  raise  rock  upon  rock,  and  build  a  little  dolmen^  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  antiquity.§  The  Gallician  who  emigrates  every 
year,  leaves  a  stone  when  ne  departs,  and  his  life  is  represented  by 
a  pile.||     The  Scotch  Highlanders  say  to  you  in  token  of  friendship, 

*  Ofcoune  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (I  have  already  explained  myself  on  tliis 
subject)  that  the  primitive  genns  are  of  little  account  in  comparison  with  all  the 
developments  which  the  spontaneous  workings  of  human  liberty  have  derived 
from  them. 

f  Like  land,  like  race.  The  idea  of  ddiveiance,  lavs  Turner,  (Hist,  of  the 
An^lo-Saxons,  i.  SI  8),  delighted  the  Kymiy  in  their  wild  land  of  Wales,  in  their  pa- 
nulise  of  stones ;  atony  Wale$^  according  to  the  expression  of  IVdiesin, 

t  J-  Logan,  The  Scottish  GaSl,  or  Celtic  Manners,  as  preserved  among  the 
Highlanders,  1 881 ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  854.  **  It  has  been  carefuUy  noted,  that  none  who 
ever  meddled  with  the  Dmid*s  stones  prospered  in  this  worid.* 

§  Logan,  ii.,  808.  "  Clacm  coin  m  is  lifting  a  large  stone,  two  hundred  pounds 
or  more,  from  the  ground,  and  pbcing  it  on  the  top  of  another  about  four  feet 
hMi.  A  youth  that  can  do  this  is  forthwith  reckoned  a  man,  whence  the  mme 
oTthe  amusement,  and  may  then  wear  a  bonnet.''  Does  it  not  aeem  as  tboagfa 
Che  cromlechs  were  erected  by  giants  in  their  pl^  ? 

II  W.  von  Humboldt,  Recherchet  tur  la  Langue  det  Basques. 
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"  I  "Will  add  a  stone  to  your  oomi.*'*  In  tlie  last  century,  they 
lestored  the  grave  of  Ossian  whioh  was  displaced  by  English  im- 
piety. **  In  Glenamon  stood  Clachan  Ossian,  a  block  seven  feet  high 
and  two  broad,  which  coming  in  the  line  of  the  military  road, 
Marshal  Wade  overturned  it  by  machinery,  when  the  remains  of 
"die  bard  and  hero  were  foimd  accompanied  with  twelve  arrow 
heads.  So  great  a  respect  had  the  Highlanders  for  this  rude,  but  im- 
pressive monument,  that  thejr  burned  with  indignation  at  the  ruth- 
less deed.  All  they  could  do  they  did — the  r^cs  of  Ossian  were 
carefully  collected,  and  borne  off  by  a  large  party  of  Highlanders, 
to  a  plaice  where  they  were  thought  secure  iroin  further  disturbance. 
The  stone  is  said  still  to  remain  with  four  smaller,  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure,  and  retains  its  appellation  of  Cairn  na  Huseaiff,  or 
Cairn  of  the  Lark,  apparently  from  the  sweet  singing  of  the  bard-^f 

Hie  Duke  of  Athol,  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  sits  this  day  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  eastf  upon  the 
mound  of  Tynwald.  Not  long  ago,  the  churches  in  Ireland  served 
as  tiibTmals.§  Traces  of  the  wor3iip  of  fire  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  among  these  peoples,  in  their  language,  their  beuef,  and  their 
traditions.!  With  regard  to  our  Bretagne,  I  will  mention  at  the 
beginning  of  book  the  3rd,  numerous  facts  proving  the  tenacity  of 
die  Breton  spirit. 

It  would  almost  seem,  that  a  race  which  did  not  change  whilst 
all  was  changing  around  it,  ought  to  have  been  victorious  by  the 
mere  force  oi  its  nersistance,  and  ought  at  last  to  have  imposed  its 
own  eenius  upon  tne  world.  The  reverse  took  place.  The  more  this 
race  isolated  itself,  the  more  it  preserved  its  primitive  originality, 
ihe  more  did  it  decline  and  fall.  To  remain  original,  to  keep  clear 
of  foreign  influence^  to  rejpel  the  ideas  of  others,  is  to  remain  mcom- 
plete  and  feeble.  This  it  is,  likewise,  which  has  constituted  the 
peatneas  and  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  had  but  one 
idea;  it  ^ve  that  idea  to  the  nations,  but  hardly  received  any 
thing  of  mem.  It  has  alwap  remained  itself,  strong  and  contractedl, 
iadestrucdble  and  humiliated,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  and 
everlastingly  its  slave.  Woe  to  the  obstinate  individuaHty  which 
persists  on  belonging  to  itself  alone,  and  refuses  to  enter  into  the 
community  of  the  world  I 

The  geniuBof  our  Celts,  I  speak  particularly  of  the  Gauls,  is  strong 
and  prolific,  and  also  strongly  inclined  to  matter,  nature,  pleasure, 
sensuality;  generation,  and  the  pleasure  of  generation,  hold  great 

*  Loom,  ii.  871.  +  Ibid,  873.  t  ^^^^*  ^'  ^^' 

$  Ibid.,  iu  825.^— Wherever  Christianity  did  not  destroy  the  Druidical  circles, 
wj  ooDtioned  to  senre  as  courts  of  justice.  In  1980,  Alexander,  Lord  Stuart, 
of  oadeoocfa,  held  a  court  at  the  standing  stones  of  the  council  of  Kingusie.  A 
amoo  of  the  Scotch  church  prohibits  the  holding  of  courts  of  justice  in  the 
churches. 
I  Seethefflnttntbos. 
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J  lace  among  these  races.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  manners  of 
lie  ancient  Gauls  and  of  Ireland.  France  has  a  great  share  of  them. 
The  Vert  galant  is  the  national  king.  It  was  a  common  thing  in  the 
middle  ages  in  Bretagne  to  have  a  dozen  wives*  Those  men  of  war,  who 
hired  themselyes  anywhere  and  everywhere,!  were  not  afraid  of  engen- 
dering soldiers.  Universally  among  the  Celtic  nations,  bastards  suc- 
ceeded their  fathers,  even  as  kings,  or  as  chiefs  of  clans.  The  wife, 
a  mere  obiect  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  seems  not  to  have  possessed 
the  same  dignity  among  these  races  as  among  the  Germanic  nations.^ 

*  GuUelixi.  Pictav.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  88.  "  The  confidence  of  Conan  II.  was 
kept  up  by  the  incredible  number  of  fighting  men,  with  which  his  country  was  sup- 
plied ;  for  be  it  known  that  in  thatcountiy,  which,  moreover,  is  of  great  extent, 
one  single  warrior  begets  fifty  ;  because,  regardless  of  the  love  of  decency  and 
religion,  they  have  each  ten  wives  and  even  more."  Tlie  Count  of  Nantes  8a;jrs 
to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Coeunt  frater  et  ipsa  soror,  etc.  Ermold.  Nigelhis,  1.  iii^ 
ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  62.  Hist.  Brit.  Armories,  ib.,  vii.  52  :  Sorores  suas,  neptes,  con- 
sanguineas,  atque  alienas  mulieres  adulterantes,  ncc  non  et  hominum,  quod 
pejus  est,  interfectores  ....  diabolici  viri.  Cesar  said  of  the  insular  Britons* 
Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maximd  firatrescum  fratri- 
bus,  et  parcntes  cum  liberis.  Sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  babentur  liberi, 
&  quibus  primikm  vir^nes  ducts  sunt.  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  v.,  c  14.  See  also  the  letter 
of  the  Synod  of  Paris  to  Nomenoe  (849),  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  504,  and  that  of  the 
council  of 'Savonni^res  to  the  Bretons  (859),  ibid.,  584. 

f  Ducange,  Glossarium.  £rr/ot»  was  used  synonymously  with  soldier,  rouAtr^ 
freebooter.  Guibert,  de  Laude  B.  Mariae,  c.  10.  Chartaann.  1395.  Perilhs 
partes  transierunt  gentes  armorum,  Britones  et  pillardi,  et  amoverunt  quatuor 
jumenta  The  man  who  acted  as  adviser  to  one  who  fou^t  a  duel  was  also 
called  Breton.  Edict  of  Philippe  le  Bel :  **  Et  doit  aler  cius  ki  a  apelet  devaot,  et 
aes  Bretons  porte  sen  escu  devant  lui/'  Carpentier,  Supplement  au  Gloasaire  de 
Ducange.  Breton,  bretteur  ?  bretailleur  ?  Willelm.  Malmsbur.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr., 
xiii.  13:  Est  illud  genus  hominum  egens  in  patriA,  aliasjque  extemo  sere  !»> 
boriosse  vitae  mercatur  stipendia ;  si  d^leris,  nee  civilia,  sine  respectu  juris  et 
cognationis,  detrectans  proelia;  sed  pro  quantitate  nummorum  ad  quascumqtie 
Toles  partes  obnoxium. 

I  At  first,  however,  she  was  a  slave,  even  among  the  Germans,  just  as  amoo^  the 
Celts.  Tliis  is  the  common  law  in  ages  in  which  brute  force  reigns  wiUiout  limit. 

See  above,  p.  4.  Strabo^  Dio,  Solinus  and  St  Jerome  agree  as  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Celts.  O'Connor  says,  that  polygamy  was  permitted 
amount  them ;  Derrick,  that  they  changed  their  wives  once  or  twice  a  year ; 
Campion,  that  thev  married  for  a  year  ainl  a  day.  The  Pictt  of  Scotland  chose 
their  kinss  by  preference  from  the  female  line.  (Fordun,  apud  Low,  Hist,  of 
Scotland),  in  like  manner  among  the  NaTrs  of  Blalal»r  in  the  most  corrupt 
countrv  of  India,  the  female  line  is  preferred ;  maternal  descent  appearing  to  be 
the  only  certain  one.  It  is  perhaps  as  mothers  of  the  kings,  that  fioadioea  and 
Cartismandua  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as  queens  of  the  Britons.  The  Webb 
laws  restrict  the  right  which  tne  husband  lias  to  beat  his  wife  to  three  twan, 
viz.,  her  having  wished  evil  to  his  beard,  her  attempting  to  kill  him,  or  commit- 
ting adultery.  Tliese  very  limitations  indicate  the  brutality  of  the  husbands. 
Yet  the  idea  of  equality  appears  eariy  in  the  Celtic  institution  of  numriage, 
•*  The  Gauls,*  says  Cesar  (Bel.  Gal.,  lib.  vi.,  17),  *<  brought  a  portion  equal  to 
that  of  the  wife,  and  the  whole  sum  was  for  the  survivor.*  Under  the  lawi  of 
Wales,  the  husband  and  the  wife  could  equally  demand  a  divorce.  In  case  of 
separation,  the  property  was  divided  share  and  sliara  alike.  Lastly,  in  the 
Ossianic  poems,  much  modified  it  is  true  by  the  modem  spirit,  the  women  par- 
take of  tne  cloudy  existence  of  the  heroes ;  on  the  cootraiy  they  ara  excluded 
(torn  the  Scandinavian  Walhalla. 
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This  materialist  tendency  did  not  permit  the  Celts  readily  to  ac- 
cede to  rights  fouiided  only  upon  an  idea;  the  right  of  pnmogeni- 
tare  is  hateful  to  them.  That  nght  is  originally  nothing  else  than  the 
indivisibility  of  the  sacred  heartn,  the  perpetuity  of  the  paternal  god.* 

Among  our  Celts,  the  shares  were  equal  among  brothers,  as  their 
swords  were  equally  long.  You  would  not  easily  have  brought 
them  to  understand,  that  one  alone  should  possess  the  whole  patri- 
mony. This  was  more  easy  among  the  Germanic  race,t  who  thought 
that  the  eldest  could  support  his  brothers,  while  the  latter  were  con- 
tent with  keeping  their  httle  place  at  the  fraternal  table  and  hearth.^ 

This  law  of  equal  inheritance^  which  they  called  gabcdl'Cine^^  and 
which  the  Saxons  borrowed  from  them,  esjjecially  in  the  county  of 
Kent  (ffavelkind)j  imposes  the  necessity  of  partition  on  each  gene- 
ration, and  incessantly  changes  the  aspect  of  property.  At  the 
moment  when  the  possessor  was  beginning  to  build,  to  cultivate,  and 
improve,  death  has  carried  him  off,  broken  up  his  plans,  divided  his 
property,  and  every  thing  must  be  begun  agam.  The  system  of  par- 
tition gave  occasion,  likewise,  to  an  infinite  number  of  jealousies  and 
disputes.  Thus,  that  law  of  equal  inheritance,  which,  in  a  mature 
ana  firmly  established  society,  constitutes  at  this  day  the  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  our  France,  was  among  the  barbarous  tribes  a  con- 
tinual cause  of  confusion,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  progress,  an  ever- 
lasting revolution.  The  lands  which  were  subject  to  it,  long  remained 
half  uncultivated  and  in  pasture.|| 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  results,  it  is  a  glory  for  our  Celts  to 
have  propounded  the  law  of  equahty  in  the  West.    That  sentiment  of 

*  In  ancieDt  Italy,  Dei  v£i  FAasNTES. — See  the  letter  of  Cornelia  to  C.  Grac- 
chus. 

f  The  equal  diTision  of  patrimonies  fell  early  into  desuetude  in  Germany, 
The  north  remained  faithful  to  it  a  longer  time. — See  Grimm,  Alterthumer, 
p.  475,  and  Mittermaier,  Grundsatze  des  Deutschen  Privatrechts,  third  edition. 
1827,  p.  730.  I  have  seen  a  very  characteristic  anecdote  in  a  book  of  travels,  by 
H.  de  Stael.  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  French  traveller,  conversing  with  some 
miners,  surprised  them  very  much  by  informing  them  that  many  French  labourers 
had  a  little  land  which  they  cultivated  in  the  intervals  between  their  Usks ;  ''But 
when  thev  die,  to  whom  does  the  land  go?"  "  It  b  divided  equally  among  their  chil- 
dren." Ijfpon  this,  there  was  fresh  amazement  among  the  English.  The  ensuing 
Saoday,  they  put  the  following  questions  to  the  vote  amongst  them  :  **  Is  it  good 
that  the  woraingman  should  have  lands  ?*•  Unanimous  reply,  "  Yes."  **Is  it 
good  that  those  kunds  should  be  divided^  and  should  not  pass  exclusively  to  the 
eldest  SOD  7*  Unanimous  reply, "  No.** 

X  Or  else  they  emigrate.  Thence  the  Germanic  wargut,  the  ver  sacrum  of  the 
Italic  nations.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  which  is  frequently  equivalent  to 
the  proscription  and  banishment  of  the  younger  sons,  thus  becomes  the  fruitful 
canse  of  colonisation. 

§  See  the  following  books  and  the  works  of  Sumner,  Robinson,  Palgrave, 
Dahymple,  Sullivan,  Halsted,  Low,  Price,  Logan,  tlie  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hi- 
beroicis,  and  the  Usances  de  Rohan,  Brouerec,  &c.  Blackstone  did  not  at  all 
onderstand  the  matter. 

II  According  to  Turner  (Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  288)  what  threw  Bri- 
tain into  tbe  hands  of  the  Saxons,  was  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  which  con- 
tinually subdivided  the  inheritances  of  the  chiefs  into  petty  tyrannies.  Of  this 
he  cites  two  i^markable  examples»  derived  from  two  lives  of  saints. 
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personal  light,  that  vigoious  assertion  of  the  me  and  mme^  which  we 
have  akei^j  pointed  out  as  exemplified  by  Pdagius  in  religious 
philosophy,  here  shows  itself  again,  and  still  more  distinctly.  It 
reyeals  to  us  in  a  great  measure,  the  secret  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Celtic  races.  Whmt  the  Grermanic  families  rendered  themselves  im- 
moveable  ;  whilst  their  estates  were  perpetuated,  and  their  inherit- 
ances produced  aggregations  of  property,  the  Celtic  families  went  on 
continually  dividmg,  subdividing,  and  dwindling  away.  Hiis  con- 
tinual increase  of  weakness  resulted  chiefly  from  the  equality,  from 
the  equity  of  partition.  This  prematurely  equitable  law  was  tne  ruin 
of  those  races:  let  it  be  their  glory  Ukewise:  let  it  assert  for  them,  at 
least,  the  pity  and  the  respect  of  the  nations  to  which  they  so  early 
displayed  such  an  ideaL 

This  tendency  to  equality,  to  levelling,  which  in  its  legal  opera- 
tion isolated  men,  would  have  needed  to  be  counterbalanced  oy  a 
lively  sympathy,  such  as  should  draw  them  together  ;  so  that  man 
emancipated  from  man  by  the  equity  of  the  law,  should  be  reattached 
to  him  Dy  a  voluntary  bond.  And  tiiis  did  actually  take  place  at 
last  in  our  France,  and  this  is  in  fiict  the  secret  of  her  grandeur.  By 
this  we  are  a  nation,  whilst  the  pure  Celts  have  remained  in  a  state  <^ 
clanship.  The  litUe  society  of  the  clan,  formed  by  the  rude  bond  of 
a  real  or  Active  relationship,*  has  proved  incapable  of  admitting  any 
thing  from  without,  of  attaching  itself  to  any  thing  foreign.  The 
lO^C^  men  of  the  Campbell  cum  were  all  cousins  of  the  chief,t 
were  all  called  Campbell  and  cared  for  nothingbeyond  ;  hardly  did 
tiiey  remember  that  they  were  Scotchmen,  xhe  little  dry  nucleus 
of  clanship  has  always  shown  itself  unfitted  for  aggre^tion.  One 
can  scarcely  build  with  pebbles,  the  mortar  will  not  stick  to  them.| 
On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  brick  has  so  strongly  adhered  to  the 
cement,  that  at  this  day  cement  and  brick  are  founa  forming  a  angle 
mass,  one  indestructible  block. 

It  might  be  crpected  that  the  Celtic  populations,  on  becoming 
Christian,  would  niave  been  softened,  would  nave  been  drawn  near 

*  We  know  that  in  BreCagne  the  title  of  uncle  is  given  to  a  cousin  who  is 
higher  by  one  degree.  This  custom  eridentlj  tended  to  tighten  the  bonds  of 
kindred.  In  general  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  much  stronger  in  Bretagne  than 
is  supposed,  though  it  is  less  prominent  amon^  the  Kjrmry  than  amony  the 
Gaels.  See,  furtlier  on,  a  note  on  Lauriire*s  important  ardde,  Glossaire  du 
Droit  Franfais,  Foajuaaa  ubs  VAcrsuas. 

f  Accordingly  the  obedience  rendered  by  these  cousins  was  not  devoid  of  inde- 
pendence and  mgh  spirit  A  Celtic  proverb  says,  Stronger  than  the  Ivrd  are 
nb  vassals.  Lo^,  i.  187.  The  voung  chief  of  Clan  Bannald,  coming  to  take 
possession  of  his  estates,  andseeing  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  had  been  slaughtered 
to  do  honour  to  his  arrival,  remarked  that  a  fern  hens  would  have  been  enou^. 
The  whole  dan  rose  a^nst  him  and  declared  tluU  they  would  have  nothmg 
to  do  with  a  hen  chie£  The  Frasers,  among  whom  the  young  chief  had  been 
reared,  met  the  insurgents  in  battle ;  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaugjbtcr^ 
and  the  chief  was  killed.    lb.,  i.  192. 

X  There  is  a  Breton  proverb, 

Kant  brot,  kant  kis, 
Kant  narrez,  kant  ilis. 
'*  A  hundred  countries,  a  hundrea  .fiishions ;  a  hundred  parishes,  a  hundred 
churdiet.*      A.  Weldi  proverb  says,  Two  Welchmen  will  never  agree  together. 
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to  each  other  and  become  bound  together.  It  'was  not  so.  The  CSel* 
tic  church  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  dan.  Fruitful  and  zealous 
at  first,  one  would  have  said  it  was  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
whok  West  The  Pelagian  doctrines  had  been  eagerly  received 
in  Fkoven^e,  but  received  there,  only  to  die.  Again  at  a  later 
period,  pending  the  German  invasions  firom  the  East,  we  see  the 
Celtic  church  put  itself  in  motion  fiom  the  West,  firom  Ireland. 
Intiepid  and  araent  missionaries  arrive,  inspired  willi  dialectics  and 
poetry.  Nothing  can  be  more  oddly  poetical  than  the  barbarian 
DdyBmes  of  Aoee  saintly  adventureis,  those  birds  of  passage,  who 
setued  down  upon  Gaul  before  and  after  St.  Golomb.  The  impulse 
VIS  vast,  the  result  little;  the  spark  fell  in  vain  upon  a  world  scniked 
and  reeUng  from  the  deluge  ot  Germanic  barbarism.  St  Colomb, 
says  his  contemporary  biographer,  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  the 
Bhine  to  go  and  convert  the  Sueves;  but  was  prevented  doing  so 
by  a  dream.  What  llie  Celts  abstained  from  doing,  the  Genmms 
themselves  will  do.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  St.  Bonifi^,  will  convert 
those  whom  Golomb  disrazaided.  Colomb  passes  into  Italv,  but  it  is 
to  combat  the  POi>e.  l£e  Celtic  church  isolates  itself  from  the 
Umversfil  churcn;  it  resists  unity;  it  refuses  to  join  the  aggregate 
body;  to  merge  humbly  in  European  catholiciam.  The  culdees  of 
Ireland  and  c?  Scotland,  marriea,  independent  even  under  clerical 
rule,  grouped  by  twelves  in  little  eoclesuetical  clans,*  are  forced  at 
list  to  yield  to  the  influoioe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mcmks  disciplined 
by  the  Roman  Tniamona.  ^ 

The  Celtic  church  will  perish,  as  the  Celtic  state  has  already 
perished.  Its  m^nbers  had,  indeed,  endeavoured,  when  the  Romans 
left  the  island,  to  form  a  sort  of  republicf    The  Cambrians  and  the 

*  See  the  foUowine  book. 

f  Acoordiog  to  Gildas,  p.  8,  the  Saxons  had  a  prophecy,  portending  that 
they  were  to  nvage  Britain  for  150  years  and  to  possess  it  for  150.  (Cimibrian 
intetpdation  ?) 

A  serpent  with  chains 
Towering  and  plundering 
With  armed  wings 
From  Grermania. 

TUiesin,  p.  94»  et  apud  Turner,  i.  p.  312. 
We  win  also  mention  the  fiunous  prophecy  of  Myrdhyn  cited  b^  Geoffroy  of 
Monnottth,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  religious  traditions  of  Britain/for- 
merly  contained  in  the  books  of  exaltation,  as  the  Latins  said,  (iibri  exaka- 


Tortigera  was  seated  upon  the  brink  of  a  dried-up  lake ;  two  dragons 
isued  from  it,  the  one  white  and  the  other  red."  The  red  dragon  drives  away 
the  white.  The  king  asks  Myrdhvn  what  that  signifies  ?  Myidhyn  bursts  into 
tetn ;  the  white  is  the  Briton,  tne  red  is  the  Sucon.  "  The  boar  of  Corn- 
wall will  trample  their  necks  under  his  feet ;  the  ble  of  the  ocean  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  him  and  he  will  possess  tlie  ravines  of  GauL  He  will  be  celebrated  in 
the  mouths  of  the  peoples,  and  his  actions  will  be  the  nurture  of  those  who 
ihall  relate  them.  The  lion  of  justice  shall  come ;  at  his  roaring  the  towers 
of  Gfaal  and  the  dragons  of  the  isle  shall  tremble.  Hie  he-goat  with  golden 
homs  and  silver  beard  shall  come;  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  will  be  so 
strong  that  it  will  cover  with  vapours  the  whole  space  of  the  island.  The 
women  will  have  the  gait  of  serpents*  and  all  their  steps  will  be  full  of 
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Loegrians  (Wales  and  England)  united  for  a  brief  space,  imder 
the  Loegrian  Wortigem,  to  resist  the  Picts  and  Scots  or  the  North; 
but  Wortigem,  being  ill-supported  by  the  Cambrians,  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  Saxons,  who  from  auxiliaries  soon  became  enemies. 
Loepia  being  conquered,  Cambria  resisted  under  the  fiunous 
Arthur.  She  maintained  the  struggle  two  hundred  ^ears.  The 
Saxons  themselves  were  destined  to  De  subjugated  in  a  smgle  battle, 
by  William  the  Bastard;  so  unfit  to  resist  is  the  Germanic  race. 
Ine  Franks  established  in  Gaul  were  in  the  same  manner  subjugated 
and  transformed  in  the  second  generation  by  theecclesiastical  influence. 

The  Cambrians  resisted  two-hundred  years  by  force  of  arms  and 
more  than  a  thousand  years  by  force  of  will ;  unconquerable  will  has 
been  the  genius  of  these  peoples.  The  Saason  (Saxons,  English, 
in  the  language  of  Scotland  and  Wales)  believe  that  Arthur  is  dead, 
they  are  mistaken  ;  Arthur  is  alive  and  bides  his  time.  Pilgrims 
have  found  him  in  Sicily  enchanted  under  ^tna.*  The  sage  of 
sages,  the  Druid  Myrdhyn,  is  also  somewhere  in  existence;  he  sleeps 
under  a  stone  in  the  forest  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  his  Vyvyan.  Wish- 
ing to  try  his  potency  she  demanded  of  the  sage  the  fatal  word 
that  could  encham  him.  He,  who  knew  every  thing,  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  use  she  was  destined  to  make  of  it :  neverthdess,  he  told  it  her, 
and  to  gratify  her  he  laid  down  of  his  own  accord  in  his  tomb.+ 

Whibt  awaiting  the  day  of  her  sage's  resurrection,  this  great  race 
dngs  and  weeps.^    Her  strains  are  t^urful,  like  those  of  the  Jews  by 

pride.  The  flames  of  the  bumiDgpilc  v>ll  be  chan^d  into  swans,  which  will  swim 
over  the  land  as  in  a  river.  The  stag  of  ten  tines  will  wear  four  diadems  of 
gold  ;  the  other  six  tines  will  be  changed  into  neatherd's  horns,  which  sliall  shake 
the  three  isles  of  Britain  with  the  strange  sound  of  their  blast ;  the  forest  will 
tremble  at  it  and  will  cry  out  with  a  human  voice, '  Hither,  Cambria,  gird  Coin- 
wall  to  thy  side,  and  say  to  Guintonhi,  Tlie  earth  shall  swidlow  thee  up.*  ** 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  translation  given  by  M.  Edcar  Quinet  in 
his  Rapport  tur  la  Epopiet  FnmfakeM  dn  domahne  SUde.  The  following  is  the 
continuation  : 

**  Then  will  there  be  a  massacre  of  the  stranger ;  the  fountains  of  Armorica 
will  leap,  Cambria  will  be  filled  with  joy ;  the  oaks  of  Cornwall  will  put  on 
their  green,  the  stones  will  talk ;  the  strait  of  Gaul  will  be  contracted. . .  .Three 
eggs  will  be  bid  in  tlie  nest«  whence  shall  issue  fox,  bear,  and  wolf.  Hereupon 
aliall  arrive  the  giant  of  iniquity,  the  sight  of  whom  shall  freeze  the  world  with 
horror.** — Galfred.  Monerautensis,  1.  iv. 

*  Gervasius  Tilburiensis,  de  Otiis  Imperialibus,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Brunswic,  p. 
721.     Thierry,  Conauete  de  FAngleterre,  2  ed.,  t  iv.,  p.  25. 

f  This  is  another  form  of  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Sampson  and  Da- 
Itlah,  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  but  the  Celtic  legend  is  the  most  touching  of 
them  all. 

X  The  following  is  part  of  one  of  the  many  English  sets  of  words  adapted  to 
die  most  popular  of  tne  Welsh  airs : 

Sweet  the  tale  of  minstrels  merry, 

j§r  kydy  NSm  (all  night  long). 

Sweet  the  rest  of  herdsmen  weary, 

ArkydyNU. 
And  to  hearu  opprest  with  sorrow, 
Forced  the  masK  of  iov  to  borrow. 
Comfort  is  there  till  the  morrow, 

Arhydy  Ml.— CAmbro.BritoD,  Nov.  1819. 
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the  watera  of  Babylon.  The  few  fragments  of  Ossian  that  are  really 
antique,  wear  this  character  of  melancholy.  The  continental  Bretons, 
whose  lot  lias  been  lessimhappy,  are  in  their  language  fuU  of  sad  ex- 
pressions. They  sympathise  with  night,  with  death.  "I  never 
sleep,"  says  their  proverb,  *^  but  1 4ie  the  bitter  death  ;*'  and  to  one 
who  passes  over  a  grave,  they  say,  ^'  Take  your  foot  from  off  my 
dead.      "  The  earth,"  they  say  again,  "  is  too  old  to  produce." 

They  have  no  great  reason  to  be  say  ;  every  thing  has  turned 
against^them.  Bretarae  and  Scotland  nave  ever  ehown  a  readiness  to 
attach  themselves  to  me  weak,  and  to  the  ruined  cause.  The  Chouans 
supported  the  Bourbons,  the  Highlanders,  the  Stuarts ;  but  the 
power  to  make  kings  has  departed  from  the  Celtic  peoples,  since  the 
mysterious  stone,  formerly  brought  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  was 
placed  in  Westminster.* 

Of  all  the  Celtic  populadons,  that  of  Bretagne  has  had  the  least 
melancholy  fate ;  it  nas  long  been  under  the  sway  of  equality  ; 
Fiance  is  a  humane  and  generous  country.  The  Kymry  of  Wales, 
too,  were  admitted  under  the  Tudors  (from  the  time  of  £[enry  VIII.) 
into  a  participation  of  Enghsh  rights;  nevertheless,  it  was  by  torrents 
of  blood,  by  the  massacre  of  the  bards,  that  England  began  the  pre- 
lude to  this  happy  firatemity ;  it  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  reaLf 
What  shall  we  say  of  Cornwall,  so  long  tne  Peru  ot  England,  which 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  its  mines?  It  has  ended  by  losing  its  language, 
"  There  are  now  only  four  or  five  of  us  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  country,"  said  an  old  man  in  1776,  **  and  they  are  old  folks  like 
myself,  of  sixty  or  eighty  years  of  age.  Not  one  of  the  young  people 
knows  a  word  of  iC'f 

Strange  destiny  of  tlje  Celtic  world  ;  of  its  two  moities,  the  one, 
though  the  less  unhappy,  perishes,  disappears,  or  at  least  loses  its 
language,  its  costume,  and  its  character.  1  speak  of  the  Highlanders 
of  ScoSand  and  the  populations  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bretagne.§ 

*  The  King  of  Ireland  was  crowned  upon  a  black  stone  called  the  Stone  of 
Destiny,  it  gave  a  clear  sound  if  the  election  was  auspicious.  See  Tolland, 
p.  138.  It  was  transported  from  lona  into  Argyleshire  and  afterwards  to  Scone, 
vhere  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  Edward  I.  had  it  placed  in  West^ 
minster,  in  ISOO,  under  the  coronation  chair.  The  Scotch  preserve  the  follow- 
ing oracle :  "  The  free  people  of  Scotland  will  flourish,  if  this  oracle  does  not 
lie,  wherever  the  stone  of  Fate  shall  be ;  it  will  prevail  by  the  right  of  heaven.** 
Logan,  197.  It  was  upon  a  stone  that  the  chiefs  were  inaugurated  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  just  as  in  Irekind  and  Scotkind.  Ibid.,  198.  Upon  a  beautiful 
Pten  isle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  there  is  a  stone  hollowed  by  the 
haod  of  man,  on  which  Wallace  sat  to  confer  with  his  chiefe.  See  further  the 
Ulttstntions  to  Book  the  First 

i*  The  Tudors  placed  the  Wekh  dragon  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  England, 
vhkfa  the  Stuarts  afterwards  adorned  with  the  melancholy  thistle  of  ScoUand ; 
but  the  haughty  leopards  did  not  admit  it  upon  a  footing  of  equality  any  more 
than  the  harp  of  Irehnd. 

t  Transactions  of  the  R.  A.  Society  of  London,  ii.  805.  Thierry,  Conqu.  de 
rAorieterre,  iv.  S41. 

$  See  the  Cambro-Briton  with  this  motto,  Kymey  pu,  Kymey  fcd.  Several 
lavs  prohibited  the  Irish  from  speaking  Celtic,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with 

a 
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This  is  the  grave  and  moral  element  of  the  race ;  it  seems  dying  of 
sadness  and  on  the  point  of  extinction.  The  other,  full  of  inextin- 
guishable life,  multiplies  and  increases  despite  of  every  thing.  It 
will  at  once  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  Ireland. 

Ireland !  Poor  old  first^bom^ster  of  the  Celdc  race,  so  far  firom 
France,  her  younger  sister,  who  cannot  stretch  out  her  arms  across 
the  waves  to  defend  her  !  The  hie  of  Saints y*  the  emerald  gem  of 
the  sea  ;  all-fruitful  Ireland,  where  men  sprout  up  like  grass  to  the 
dismay  of  England,  on  whose  ears  the  cry  jars  every  day,  they 
are  a  million  more !  The  native  land  of  poets,  of  bold  thinkers,  of 
Johannes  Erigena,  of  Berkeley,  of  Tolland;  the  country  of  Moore, 
the  country  of  0'Connell.t  A  people  of  brilliant  speech  and  rapid 
sword;  wmch  still  preserves  in  this,  the  old  a^e  of  the  world,  the 
power  and  the  glow  of  poetry.  The  Engliui  lau^h  when  they 
near,  in  some  obscure  dweltin^  of  their  towns,  the  Irish  widow  im- 
provising the  coronach  over  we  corpse  of  her  husband  4  the  Irish 
nowl  is  with  them  a  word  of  scorn.  Weep  on,  poor  Ireland !  And 
let  France  weep  too,  as  she  sees  in  Paris  upon  the  door  of  the  house 
that  receives  vour  children,  that  harp  whicn  implores  her  aid.  Let 
us  weep  for  that  we  cannot  render  back  to  them  the  blood  they  have 
-poured  out  for  us.  It  is  in  vain  then,  that  400,000  Irishmen  have 
fought  within  the  period  of  less  than  two  centuries  in  our  armies.§ 

respect  to  the  Welsh  towards  1700.  Camhro-Briton,  December,  1821.  In  the 
principal  Webh  schools,  especially  in  the  north,  the  Webh  language,  fiir  fron 
being  encouraged,  has  been  for  several  years  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
Thus  the  children  speak  it  incorrectly,  do  not  know  its  grammar,  and  are  in- 
capable of  writing  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  Celtic  lanauages  have  taken  n- 
fuge  in  the  academies.  In  1711,  Wales  Jiad  sevenfy  works  printed  in  its  own 
language ;  at  the  present  day  it  has  more  than  10,000.  Loaan.  The  Scottish 
Gael,  1881.  The  costume  has  not  been  less  persecuted  Uian  the  language. 
In  1585,  the  parliament  forbade  appearing  in  the  assemblies  in  the  Irish  garb. 
The  Irish,  however,  abandoned  their  costume  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
more  readily  than  did  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  We  find  in  a  Scotdi  new»> 
paper  of  1750^  that  a  murderer  was  acquitted  because  his  Tictim  wore  tbe 
tartan. 

*  Giraldus  Cambrends  (Topographia  Hiberniae,  iii.  529)  reproached  Ireland 
with  not  counting  among  the  sainte  a  single  martyr.  '  Non  fuit  qui  &ceret  hoc 
bonum :  non  fuit  usque  ad  unum  !**  Morits,  Aichbiahop  of  Cashel,  repKed  that 
Ireland  could  at  least  boast  of  a  great  number  of  petsons  whose  leamtBghad 
enlightened  Europe.  But,  perhaps,  he  added,  now  that  your  master,  tbe  ICiog 
of  England,  holds  the  monarchv  in  his  hands,  we  shall  be  able  to  add  martyrs  to 
the  list  of  our  saiots.^O'Halforatt,  Intiod.  to  the  History  of  Irelaad.  Dab. 
1808,  p.  177. 

t  I  do  not  think  that  since  the  days  of  Minbean  any  assembly  has  b«ard 
any  thing  surpassing  the  speech  delivered  by  OXIoiinell  npon  tbe  6lh  of 
February,  1888. 

t  Logan,  iL  280.  Una  is  an  improvisatioD  in  vetie  on  the  Ttrtvcs  of  tbe 
deceased.  At  the  end  of  each  stanxa  a  chorus  of  women  otters  a  nonmful  ciy. 
In  the  remote  regions  of  Irehmd,  they  address  the  deoeaaed,  and  upbraid  him 
for  dying,  thou^  he  had  a  good  wife,  a  mikh  oow^  fine  chiidmi,  and  plenty  of 
poUtocs^^Ib.,  883.  Among  the  Scotch  Highknders,  the  bagpipes  haw  dow 
gradually  supplanted  tbe  coronach. 

$  O'HaDono,  L  888,  888.    Louis  XIV.  wrote  ierenl  timet  with  his  owa 
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We  must  look  on,  and  behold  all  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  without 
uttenng  a  word.  In  like  manner  we  have  for  a  long  while  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  the  Scotch,  our  ancient  allies.  Meanwhile  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland  will  speedily  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth;*  the  Highlands  are  becomine  depopulated  every  day ;  the 
great  estates,  wnich  ruined  Rome,  have  also  devoured  Scotland-f 
Such  an  estate  comprises  ninety-six  square  miles  ;  such  another 
occupies  a  space  twenty  miles  long  and  three  wide4  The  High- 
landers will  soon  subsist  only  in  nistory  and  in  the  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  People  run  to*  the  windows  of  Edinburgh  when  the 
tartan  and  the  claymore  are  seen  passing  alon^.  They  flit  away  ; 
they  emigrate ;  the  pipes  now  play  but  one  air  m  the  mountains  :§ 

"  Cba  tfl],  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  taile." 
We  return,  we  return,  we  return  no  more. 

hand  to  Charles  II.,  recommending  the  Irish  to  him.  See,  among  other  letters, 
that  of  the  7th  of  S^tember,  1660.  O'Halloran  asserts,  that  aoconUng  to  the  re- 
gisters of  the  ministry  of  war  450,000  Irish  enrolled  themselves  under  thecolours 
of  France  from  the  years  1691  to  1745  inclusive.  Perhaps  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  Irish  who  entered  our  armies  up  to  1789. 

*  Logan,  ii.  56. — '*  Many  Highland  proprietors  have  of  late  turned  their 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  sheep-farming,  and  have  followed  their  object  with 
80  mudi  see],  that  whole  districts  have  been  depopulated,  that  the^  might  be 
turned  into  extensive  sheep-walks !  How  far  this  may  be  ultimately  ot  advantage 
to  pn^etors  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  but  its  policy  is  certunly  veiy  objection- 
aUe.  To  force  so  areat  a  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  and  thus  de- 
prive the  country  of  the  services  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  part  of  the 
peasantry,  is  surely  a  serious  national  eviL  Regiments  can  no  longer  be  rmsed, 
in  case  of  need,  in  those  places  where  now  are  only  to  be  seen  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  solitary  shepherd.  The  piobrach  may  sound  through  the  deserted 
glens,  bet  no  eager  wamors  will  answer  the  summons." 

f  Lat^miAi  perd&dire  ItaUam. — Plin.,  xviii.  In  Scotland  the  lairds  have 
appropriated  to  themselyes  the  lands  of  dieir  clans ;  they  have  converted  their 
fuzendnty  into  property.  In  Bretagne,  on  the  contrary,  many  farmers,  who 
held  their  lands  under  the  tenure  oi  domame  congeabie  (tenants  at  will),  have 
bepome  proprietors ;  the  old  proprietors  have  been  despoiled  as  feudal  seigneurs. 

t  Lo^m,  ii.  75.  §  Logan,  ii.  56. 
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ON  THE  IBERIANS,  OR  BASQUES  (see  p.  Z). 

In  his  book  entitled,  "  Prilfung  der  Untersuchungea  uber  die  Urbewohner 
Hispaniens,  Tennittelst  der  Waskischen  Sprache,"  (BerHn,  1821,)  W.  ron 
Humboldt  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Basques  and 
Iberians  by  a  comparison  between  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Iberian  lan- 
guage and  the  Basque  language  of  the  present  day.  Those  remains  con- 
sist merely  of  the  names  of  places  and  of  men,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  which,  moreover,  have  come  down 
to  us  under  many  disfigurements.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  only  sets  down 
those  words  which  he  can  express  in  Laon :  JSx  his  digna  memoraiu  amt 
latiali  sernume  dictufaciliay  etc.  Mela  and  Strabo  were  also  stopped  bj 
the  difficulty  of  representing  the  barbarian  pronunciation  in  their  language. 
Thus,  the  ancients  must  have  omitted  precisely  those  names  which  were 
the  most  original.  Some  words  literally  transmitted  to  us  upon  coins  are 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

After  having  laid  down  the  principles  of  etymology,  Humboldt  applies 
them  after  the  following  method.  He  proposes — I.  to  inquire  if  there  aie 
ancient  Iberian  names  wluch  agree  in  sound  and  sienification  ^at  least  in 
part)  with  the  Basque  words  in  use  at  the  present  &y,  II.  Ttiroughont 
the  whole  course  of  these  researches,  and  before  entering  into  the  special 
investigation,  to  compare  the  impression  which  those  ancient  names  pro- 
duce upon  the  ear,  with  the  harmonic  character  of  the  Basque  tongue. 
III.  To  examine  whether  the  ancient  names  happen  to  agree  with  the 
names  of  places  in  the  provinces  where  Basque  is  now  spoken.  This  agree- 
ment may  show,  even  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  <uscover  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  that  analogous  circumstances  have  derived  from  an  identical 
lanp^uage  the  same  names  for  different  places. 

He  has  been  led  to  the  following  results  : 

I.  The  agreement  of  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula with  the  Basque  tongue  shows,  that  this  tongue  was  that  of  the  Ibe* 
rians ;  and,  as  the  hitter  people  appears  to  have  had  but  one  language, 
Iberian  peoples  and  peoples  speaking  the  Basque  tongue  are  synonymous 
expressions. 

II.  Basque  names  of  phoes  are  found  throughout  the  whole  peninsula 
without  exception;  consequently,  the  Iberians  were  spread  over  aU  parts 
of  that  country. 

III.  But  tliere  are  in  the  geography  of  ancient  Spain  other  names  of 
places,  which,  when  compared  wiui  toose  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
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Celts,  appear  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  and  those  names  indicate  to  us,  in  the 
absence  of  historical  testimony,  the  establishment  of  Celts  mingled  with 
Iberians. 

IV.  The  Iberians  not  mingled  with  Celts,  dwelt  only  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
and  on  the  soathem  coast.  The  two  races  were  mingled  in  the  interior  of 
&  land,  in  Lusitanis  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  north. 

y.  The  Iberian  Celts  used  the  Celtic  language,  whence  came  the  an- 
dent  names  of  places  in  Gftul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  the  still  living  lan- 
guages in  France  and  England  ;  but,  probably,  they  were  not  peoples  of 
pure  Gallic  stock,  they  were  not  branches  detached  from  the  stem  which 
remained  behind  them.  The  diversities  of  character  and  of  institutions 
sufficiently  testify  that  this  was  not  so.  Perhaps  they  settled  in  Gaul  at 
the  anti-historic  period ;  or,  at  least,  were  established  there  lone  before 
(before  the  Gauls  ?).  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Iberian  character  uiat  pre- 
dominated in  their  mixture  with  the  Iberians,  and  not  the  Gaulish  character 
SDch  as  it  has  been  depicted  to  us  by  the  Romans. 

VI.  Out  of  Spun,  northwards,  we  find  no  trace  of  Iberians,  except  in 
Iberian  Aquitaine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Ca- 
ledonians in  particular  belonged  to  the  Celtic,  not  to  the  Iberian  race. 

VII.  Towards  the  south  the  Iberians  were  established  in  the  three  great 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Historic  testimonies  and  the  Basque  orig^ 
i£  the  names  of  places  agree  in  proving  this  fact ;  nevertheless,  they  did 
not  arrive  thither,  exclusively  at  least,  from  Iberia,  or  from  Gaul.  They 
occupied  these  establishments  from  the  most  remote  times  or  else  they  came 
thither  firom  the  East. 

VIII.  Did  the  Iberians  belong  likewise  to  the  primitive  races  of  con- 
tinental Italy  ?  The  thing  is  uncertain.  We  find  there,  however,  many 
names  of  places,  the  Basque  origin  of  which  would  tend  to  substantiate 
this  conjecture. 

IX.  The  Iberians  are  different  from  the  Celts,  as  the  latter  are  known 
to  us  from  the  reports  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  from  what  re- 
mains to  us  of  their  languages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  ground  for  deny- 
ing all  reladonship  between  the  two  nations;  there  seems,  rather,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Iberians  were  a  dependency  of  the  Celts  which  was  dis- 
membered betimes  from  the  main  body. 

We  shall  extract  firom  this  essay  only  what  relates  directly  to  Gaid  and 
Italy ;  and,  first,  we  shall  cite  me  etymologies  of  the  names  BasqueSy 
Biscayy  SpaiUy  Iberia  (p.  54). 

Bmxij  forest,  grove,  bushes.  Bast,  basti,  bastetani,  basitani,  bastitani 
(baseto,  forest  country,  bascontum,  like  baso-coa,  belonging  to  the  forests). 
This  etymology,  given  by  Astallos,  is  not  c^ood.  The  Basques  call 
themselves  not  Basacoac  but  2Jti«caldunac,  their  country  JE'itfcalerria, 
^acsTuererria,  and  ihdr  language  ewcare,  etLsquen^y  escuarSL  [The  ter- 
mination ara  implies  the  relation  of  sequence  between  one  thing  and 
anodier ;  thus  ara-uZy  conformably ;  ara-ua,  rule,  relation.  Eusk-ara 
means  therefore  after  the  Basque  manner.]  Aldunac  comes  from  aldea^ 
ade,  part,  duna^  an  adjective  termination,  and  c  the  sign  of  the  plural* 

*  llius  tile  terminations  ac,  oc,  of  the  south  of  France,  would  indicate  a  plural  in 
the  Damei  of  men  and  places,  oonformabiy  with  the  genius  of  the  Felasgic  gentes^ 
prediely  exhibited  in  modem  Italian,  in  which  the  names  of  men  are  plund,  as 
Aligfaieri,  IleKfai,  &a 
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Erria,  ara,  era,  are  only  auziliaiy  gylkhleB.  The  root  ia  Ecskek,  Eskxh  ;* 
whence  the  towns  Yesci  and  Veaoeuay  and  Yescitaniay  in  which  was  ntualed 
the  town  of  Osca  ;f  two  other  Osca  in  the  country  of  the  Tuiduli  and  in 
Baeturia,  and  Heo9ca^  Etosca  {Etrusca  f)  Meno9ca  {MendtOy  mountain,) 
Ybovesca ;  the  AuscH  of  Aquitaine  with  their  capital  EKmbernun  (Sli- 
herris,  new  town);  O^^titdates?  The  name  of  Osca  must  relate  to  the 
whole  people  of  die  Iberians.  The  enormous  sums  of  argenimm  (hce$ue 
mentioned  by  Livy  can  hardly  hare  been  coined  in  one  of  the  little  towns 
called  Osca,  Florez  supposes  that  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  Iberian 
alphabet  to  that  of  the  Italian  Osci  may  have  given  occasion  to  this  name. 
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Aquitaiks  :  Calagorrisy  Cas^res  in  Comminges. — ^Vasates,  and  Basa* 
bocatesy  from  Basoa^  forest.  Likewise  the  diocese  of  Basas  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Dordogne. — Iluro^  as  the  town  of  the  Coaetans  (016ron). 
— Bigorra^  from  H,  two,  and  gora^  high. — Oscara,  Ousche. — Garitesy 
Pays  de  Gavre,  from  gora^  high.-*Garoceli  . .  .  (Caesar  de  Bell.  Grail.,  i., 
10,  and  not  Graioceli)  Auscii,  from  euskeu,  esken,  vesci  (osci?),  the  name 
of  the  Basques  (their  town  is  Elimberrum,  like  Uliberri). — Osquidates, 
same  root,  valley  of  Ossau,  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Oleron. — Cu- 
rianum  (Cape  Buch,  a  promontory  near  which  the  basin  of  the  Arcach<m 
stretches  into  the  land),  from  gur,  curved. — (The  shore  Corense  in  Betaca.) 
— Bercorcates,  same  root ;  Biscarosse,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Bom,  fron- 
tiers of  Buch. — The  Celtic  terminations  are  dunumyl  tnagus,  tficeSy  and 
hri^a  (p.  96).  Segodunum  apud  Rutenos  belongs  rather  to  the  Narbonnese 
than  to  Aquitaine.  Lugdunum  apud  Convenas  is  mixed,  as  indicated  by 
Convene,  Comminges.  They  are  not  found,  any  more  than  briga^  among 
the  true  Aquitainians.  The  terminaticm  tiges  appears  to  be  common  to 
the  Celts  and  the  Basques.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  people  pointed 
out  by  Strabo  as  a  foreign  one  in  Aquitaine,  the  Bituriges^  have  a  purely 
Basque  name ;  so  likewise  the  CcUuriges^  Celts  of  the  Hautes  Alpes :  these 
are  primitive  Iberian  settlements. 

Southern  Coast  of  Gaui.  :  Bliberis  Bebryciorum,  Yacio  Yooontiorom 
( Yaison)  in  the  Narbonnese.  Bebryces  calls  to  mind  brigeSj  and  perhaps 
Allo-Broges  (Stephen  of  Byzantium  writes  Allobiyees  ;  according  to  liinv 
AUobryges  is  most  frequent  among  the  Greeks.  The  scholiast  on  Juvenal, 
however,  calls  this  word  Celtic  (Sat.,  viiL  v.  234)  and  says  it  signifies 
land,  country. 

In  the  rest  of  Gaul,  we  find  few  names  analogous  with  the  Basque 

*  Vasoo,  WMCG^  in  Basque,  tignifles  Max,  tays  Lanmandi's  Dictionary  (edition  of 
174S,  under  tliia  pompous  titles  Ei  impouibk  vmeido,  arte  «Mb  Uiigua  Rwarniyiiiii, 
prinled  at  Salamanca).  See  also  Laboolinttre^  Yojage  dans  lea  Fjimas  Fraa$aiaea» 
L235. 

f  Osca,  fnm  tfu«t.to  bark ;  to  speak  ?  from  oCm,  noise  ?  Each  barbarooa  people 
coQskiereditaelf  as  the  only  one  that  spoke  a  real  human  langnage;  Inoppoaitkm 
to  MMcaldmiac  they  say,  tr-d-al'dmt'QettNnk  ana,  erria^  land  ;li0noe  trdaldmae,  oDe 
who  speaks  the  language  of  the  ooontry  \  the  French  Basques  give  this  appellatkia 
to  the  French,  the  Biscayaos,  and  the  Castiiians. 

1  Don,  however  (dniM  with  the  article)  is  a  common  termination  of  the  Baaque 
a4|eetive.  From  orro,  worm;  ar-dana,  fUl  of  worms ;  fnm  eniyra,  anguish ;  arrtm- 
dbi-o,  fhll  of  anguish  :  Bmte-at-dMM'uef  the  Basques.  CalaAmnm  may  signiiy  in 
Basque  a  country  abounding  in  rushes. 
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toDgue,  except  Ktnriges.*  NevertheleflB,  we  bave  Gtldmba^  like  Cordaba, 
Saldnfaa,  Arremi,  Aral,  Gtidurcif  Caracates,  Carasa,  Carcaso  (and  Ardyes 
QQ  theValais)  Camutes^  Carocotmum  (Croioy)»  Carpentoracte  (Carpentras), 
Coraisi,  Caras  or  Cassi^  Corbilo  (Corron  on  the  Ix>ire)y  (Turones?)  These 
analogies  with  Basque  aie  probably  fortuitous.  May  not  the  word  J9n* 
tannia  be  derived  from  this  fruitful  root  ?  Prydam,  Imgantes? 

BrigatOium  in  Spain  among  the  Gallaici,  jBr^^tftium  in  Asturia.  So 
too  in  Gaul  jBn^oittium  and  the  port  BrivatOB,  In  Britam^  the  jBrt- 
^oiilesy  and  their  town  Isu^ri^antum ;  the  same  name  occurs  as  that  of 
a  peopi^  in  Ireland,  ^n^antium  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  JBregetaxsm 
in  Hungary,  on  the  Danube.  In  Gaul,  on  the  southern  coast,  the  8ego^ 
hriffet;  in  Aquitaine proper, the  ^tio6n^e9(Agen);  Samaro6rtpa  (Amiens); 
£buro6r>va,  between  Auxerre  and  Troyes ;  Bando&rico,  aboTC  Coblenti^ 
Boatobrice  and  MagetoMo,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle;  in 
Switzerland,  the  Lato6ri^  and  Lato6ro^*;  in  Bretagne,  IhmbriwB  and 
Otxioinv(B:  Aiiobriga  (Ratisbonne)  in  Celtic  Germany. 

Traces  of  Celtic  names  in  Iberian  names  of  places  (p.lOO)  :  EburOy  or 
EboTO^  in  Betica^  and  amone  the  Turduli,  Edetani,  Carpetani,  Lnsitani, 
and  Blpepcmz,  in  Betica,  £'6t«robritium  among  the  Lusitani;  in  Gaul, 
£&ifrobrica,  .£&tfrodunum  ;  on  the  southern  coast,  the  JS^urones,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  Aulerci  Ehur(mo&^  in  Normandy  ;  in  Bretagne, 
iS&orocum,  Eburacam ;  in  Austria,  JE^dairodunum ;  in  Hungary,  Eburvmi 
m  Lucania,  the  Eburim  ?  the  Gaid  .f^por^dozix  in  Caesar  ? 

CELTIC  NAMES  IN  SPAIN. 

Ebora,  Ebura,  Segobn^  (?)  (p.  102).  The  Segobriget  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Gaul.  Segobrigtiy  Spanish  towns  of  the  CeUiberians;  Segoniku 
Smdunum,  in  Bretasne.  Segodunum,  in  Gaul.  Segettiea,  in  Pannonia. 
— In  Spain,  Nemetwriga^  NemetcUes. — August&nemetumy  in  AuTergne* 
Nemetacun^  Nemetocenna^  and  the  Nemetes,  in  Upper  Gennany,  As- 
maumu  (Ntmes) ;  from  the  Irish  Naomhtha  (V.  Uuyd),  sacred,  holy? 

(Page  106.)  Traces  oi  Basque  names  in  those  of  Celtic  places.  In  Bre- 
tagne the  river  Has.  Isca.  Isurum.  Verurium.  The  promontory  Ocehna 
or  Ocellum.  On  the  Danube  between  Norica  and  Pannonia,  Astura  and 
the  river  Carpis.  Urbate  and  the  river  Urpanus.  In  Spain:  lJla»  Osca» 
Esoiir.  The  mount  Solorius.     Ocelum  of  the  Callaid. 

Basque  names  in  Italy:  Iria  apud  Taurines,  as  Iria  Flavia  Callai- 
eonmi  (tria,  town). — lUenses  in  Sardinia,  Trojans  ?  but  of  Lybian  garb 
and  manners,  accordingto  Pausanias. — Vriam  Apulia,  as  Urium  Turdu- 
lorom. — Ura,  water:  Urha  Sahvia  Hoenomm,  Urbinu$n^  Urdmumj  m 
Cornea,  as  Urce  Bastetanorum. — UrgOy  an  island  between  Corsica  and 
Etruria,  as  Urgao  in  Betica. — Usentini  in  Lucania,  as  UrsOy  Ursao  in 
Betica. — Agurium  in  Sicily,  Argiria  in  Spain. — Asiuray  river  and  island 
near  Antium. — Uastay  rock,  Asta  in  liguria,  and  Asta  Turdeianarum, 
ftc  &c,  in  Spain. — Osci  is  not  related  to  osca^  it  is  contracted  from  opiei^ 

*  We  may,  however,  cite  also  Mauleon  in  Gkwcony  and  in  Fdtou  (Maulin  in 
Bifque).  In  Bretagne:  Beimes,  Batz,  Alet,  Morlair.  We  find  in  the  Pyrenees : 
BacQE,  BcBdie,  pagos  Bedensis  or  Badenaia,  like  Bedon,  Bedonas,  Morlaas,  &c  We 
tod  also  in  BcetiNg;ne  an  Auvergnac,  a  Montaabon  in  the  direction  of  Bennea).  The 
vorda  Anch,  Oocitanie,  Card,  Gera,  Garonne,  Gironde,  aeem  likewise  to  be  of  Basque 
origin.    Montesquiea,  Monteaqoiou,  fh>m  Busken? 
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opci  (but  why  may  not  opici  be  an  expanded  form  of  oscif) — Ausaneg* 
analogous  to  the  Spanish  Ausa  and  Auseiani:  at  the  same  time  it  is  con* 
nected  with  Aurunci. — Arsia  in  Istria,  Arsa  in  Bsturia. — Basta  in  Cala- 
bria,  BasH  imud  Bastebanos. —  Basterbim  Salentinorum,  £rom  hatoa, 
mountaio,  ana  from  erbe$tatu,  to  emigrate,  to  change  one's  country  (erria). 
'-^Biturgia  in  Etruria,  Biiuris  among  the  Basques. — Hitpellum  in 
Umbria. — The  Lambrus  which  empties  itself  into  the  Po,  Lambriaca  et 
Flavia  lambiis  Callaicorum. — Murganiia,  a  barbarian  town  in  Sicily, 
MurgU  in  Spain,  Suessa  and  Suessula,  like  the  Suesseiani  of  the  Ilcr^ 
getes. — Curenses  Sabinorum,  Gurulis  in  Sardinia,  like  littns  Corense  in 
Betica,  and  the  prom.  Curianum  in  Aquitaine. — Ctirta,  same  root  as 
nrbs  ;  urvus,  curvus,  urvare,  urvum  aratri ;  opos^  dp6^  icvprbs ;  in  Grennan 
aeren  to  till ;  in  Basque  ara-tu,  to  till  (Spot,  id.) ;  gur,  curve ;  unOj  iria^ 
town.  The  German  ort  is  likewise  of  this  f&mily.  The  Basques  and  the 
Romans  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  Etruscans.  ''  I  do  not  assert  for  all  that  the  Etruscans  were 
the  fathers  of  the  Iberians,  nor  their  sons."* 

g^age  122.)  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  err  in  confounding  to- 
^  er  the  Cantabrian  and  the  Basques.  (Oihenart  distinguishes  between 
them) ;  the  Cantabrians  were  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Autri^ns 
and  the  unwarlike  tribes  of  the  Caristii  and  Varduli.  Among  the  Can- 
tabrians begins  that  mixture  of  names  of  places  which  I  do  not  find  among 
the  Basques.  The  Cantabrians  are  essentiaOy  warlike,  so  too  are  the 
Basques,  and  they  even  made  a  boast  of  not  wearing  helmets.  (SiL  It.^  iii. 
9(58,  V.  197.,  ix.  232.)  This  proves,  however,  that  war  was  vrith  them  of 
less  frequent  occurrence.  Shut  up  in  their  mountains  they  had  no  waxs 
with  the  Romans,  except  the  desperate  one  of  Calagums  (Juven.,  xv. 
93—110). 

(Page  127.)  Basque  names  are  particularly  firequent  among  the  Tur- 
duli  and  Turdetani  of  Betica.  Thus  there  was  no  region  of  the  Peninsula 
in  which  the  names  of  places  did  not  indicate  a  people  speaking  and  pro- 
nouncing like  the  Basques  of  the  present  day.  The  infinitely  varied  fbms 
of  the  Basque  tongue  would  be  inexplicable,  if  that  people  had  not  con- 
sisted of  veiv  numerous  tribes,  formerly  dispersed  over  a  vast  territorr. 
Aizean  signifies  behind,  and  Aizea  stranger,  foreigner  ;  thus  this  people 
thought  pnmitively  that  the  stranger  was  only  behind  them  ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  settled  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe. 

(Page  149.)  The  Celts  and  the  Iberians  are  two  different  races 
(Strabo,  iv.  1,  p.  156;  ii.  1,  p.  189).  Niebuhr  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  Bullet,  VaUancey,  &c.  The  Iberians  were  more 
|Micific ;  in  fact  the  Turduli^  Turdetani^  instead  of  making  ^W^' 
tions,  were  driven  back  from  the  Rhone  towards  the  west  They 
made  no  leagues  with  others  in  consequence  of  their  self-idiance 
(Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  138)  ;  hence  no  great  enterprises  (Florus,  ii.  17,  31)» 
only  small  marauding  expeditions;  obstinate  against  the  Romans,  but 

*  The  aruspicine  and  the  flute  of  the  Vascons  were  celebrated,  like  that  of  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Lydians.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  Fajca,  li&ia,  in  Solin.,  c.  5. 
6ervius,  xi.,  JEn.,  et  apud  autorcm  veteris  glossarii  Latino-grcci.  At  present  it  Is 
their  only  instmment  (as  the  bagpipes  are  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanden),  Strabo. 

L  Ul. 
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cqpeciallj  the  CMberians ;  piessed  and  incited  bj  ihe  tyranny  of  the 
pnetoxs,  by  the  frequent  sterihty  of  the  mountain  regions,  with  an  increas- 
ing popnlaAiQD,  compelled  annually  to  send  away  a  portion  of  their  men 
opable  of  bearing  arms ;  exasperated  by  the  permanent  state  of  warfare  in 
Spain  under  the  Romans. 

The  Iberian  world  is  anterior  to  the  Celtic :  we  know  nothing  of  it  but 
its  decline.  The  Vacoeans  (Diod.,  v.  34)  every  year  made  a  partition  of 
dieir  lands,  and  threw  the  produce  into  a  common  stock,  a  token  of  a  veiy 
antique  form  of  society. 

We  do  not  find  among  the  Iberians  the  institution  of  Druids  and 
bards.  Hence  no  political  imion  (the  Druids  had  a  single  chief).  Hence 
less  reg^ularity  in  the  Basque  language,  to  return  from  the  derivatives  to  the 
roots. 

The  G«als  and  not  the  Iberians  are  accused  of  pederasty  (Athen.,  xiii. 
79;  Diod.,  v.  32)  ;  on  the  contrary  the  Iberians  prefer  honour  and  chas- 
tity to  life  (Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  164).  The  Gauls  and  not  the  Iberians  are 
boisterous,  vain,  &c.  (Diod.,  y.  31,  p.  167)  ;  the  Iberians  despise  death, 
but  with  less  inoonriderate  lerity  than  the  Gauls,  who  gave  away  their 
lives  for  some  money  or  a  few  cups  of  wine  (Athen.,  iv.  40). 

Diodorus  assimilated  the  Celtiberians  to  tiie  Lusitanians.  Both  seem  to 
have  displayed  in  war  the  cunning  and  agility  characteristic  of  the  Iberians 
(Strab.,  iiL)  But  the  Celtiberians  were  less  afraid  of  pitched  batties  ;  tiiey 
had  retained  the  Graulish  buckler  ;  the  Lusitanians  used  one  not  so  long. 
{SeuiiUa  eiieriaris  pravincue,  et  cetraice  uUerioris  HUpanuB  cohortes^ 
Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.,  L  39.     See,  however,  ibid.,  i.  48.) 

The  Celtiberians  had  (doubtless  after  the  manner  of  the  Iberians),  boots 
of  woven  horsehair  (Diod.  Tpixivof  tlKov{n  Kmffiidai).  The  modem  Bis- 
cayans  have  their  less  wrapped  in  woollen  bands  reaching  down  to  the 
aharcoj  a  sort  of  san&l. 

The  mountaineers  sub^sted  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  on  acorn  bread 
(ihe  food  of  the  Pelasgi,  Dodona,  &cy ;  glandem  ructante  marito.  Juy., 
vL  10).  The  Celtibmans  ate  a  great  deal  of  flesh  ;  the  Iberians  drank  a 
beverage  made  of  fermented  barley ;  the  Celtiberians  drank  hydromel. 

The  resemblances  between  the  Iberians  and  Celtiberians  are  numerous ; 
e.  g.,  all  household  cares  left  to  tiie  women  : — ^that  strength  and  hardiness 
of  the  latter  which  is  found  in  Bbcivv  and  tiie  neighbouring  provinces  (and 
m  several  parts  of  Bretagne,  as  at  Onessant). 

Among  the  Iberians  and  Celts  ( Aquitaine  ?)  there  were  men  who  de- 
voted their  lives  to  a  man  (Plut.  Sertor.,  14 ;  YaL  Max.,  vii.  6,  ext.  3 ; 
Ciesar  de  Bell.  Grail.).  Yal.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  11,  says  expressly  that  tiiese  de- 
votions were  peculiar  to  the  Iberians. 

(Page  168.)  The  Gauls  were  fond  of  variegated  and  bright  coloured 
gannents ;  the  Iberians,  and  even  the  Celtiberians,  wore  black  garments, 
of  coarse  wool,  and  their  women  wore  black  veils.  In  war,  for  instance 
at  Canna  (Polyb.,  iii.  1 14 ;  Liv.,  xxii.  46)  they  had  garments  of  white 
linen,  and  oyer  these  coats  striped  with  purple  (a  mean  between  the  pied 
fashions  of  the  Gauls  and  Iberian  plainness). 

What  we  know  of  the  religion  of  the  Iberians  is  likewise  applicable  to 
tiie  Celts,  with  one  exception :  Same,  says  Strabo  (iii.,  4,  p.  164),  denj^  the 
GtJUcians  all  belief  in  gods,  and  say  that  on  the  nights  of  full  moon  the 
Celtiberians  and  their  neighbours  of  the  north  dance  and  make  merry 
before  their  doors  in  honour  of  a  god  without  a  name.  Several  authors 
(whose  notions  Humboldt  seems  to  adopt)  fimcy  they  discern  a  crescent 
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and  stars  on  the  coins  of  ancient  Spain.  Floras  (Medalhs,  L)  lemaib^ 
that  on  the  medals  of  Betica  (and  not  of  the  other  provinces)  toe  fanll  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  crescent  (the  crescent  is  Fhoenician  and  Dmidi- 
cal ;  the  cow  is  in  the  arms  of  the  Basques,  the  Welsh,  Sec).  In  theothsr 
provinces  we  find  the  bull,  but  not  the  crescent. 

Thera  is  no  mention  of  temples,  unless  in  the  provinces  connected  with 
the  southern  peoples  (nevertheless  some  Celtic  names,  for  instance  Nemeto- 
briga),  Stn^  (iiL  1,  p.  138),  in  an  obscure  passage  in  which  he  ad- 
duces the  conflicting  opinions  of  Artemidorus  and  Ephoms  respeetang  the 
alleged  temple  of  Hercules  on  the  promontory  of  Cuneus,  speaks  of  certain 
stones,  whick  are  found  in  several  places  in  groups  of  thrae  or  lour,  and 
which  are  connected  with  religious  usages.  An  English  traveller  in  Spain, 
says  that  great  heaps  of  stones  are  found  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia,  it 
being  the  custom  for  every  Grallician  who  emigrates  in  quest  of  employment, 
to  deposit  a  stone  on  his  departure  and  his  return. — ^Anst.  Polit.,  vn.  2, 6. 
On  the  tomb  of  the  Iberian  warrior  were  laid  as  many  javelins  (6fi€kiawoos) 
as  he  had  slain  enemies. 

We  do  not  find  among  the  Iberians  as  among  the  Gauls  the  custom  of 
casting  gold  into  the  lakes,  or  of  laying  it  up  in  the  sacred  plaees,  without 
any  ouer  safeguard  than  religion.  In  the  Temple  of  Hensulea  at  Cadix^ 
there  were  offerings  which  Caesar  ordered  to  be  spared  after  the  defeat  of 
the  sons  of  Pompey  (Dio.,  c.  43,  39) ;  but  the  warship  in  that  temple  was 
still  Phoenician,  even  in  the  time  of  Appian.(vi.  2,  35),  Justin,  xliv.  3: 
«<  So  rich  is  the  soil  in  the  country  of  the  Gallidans,  that  the  plov^  often 
turns  up  gold  ;  they  have  a  sacred  mountain  which  it  is  forbidden  to  violsia 
with  iron  ;  but  if  tne  lightning  strike  it,  it  is  allowable  to  gather  im  the 
gold  it  may  have  laid  hue,  as  a  present  from  the  gods."  Here  we  nave 
gold  clearly  recognised  as  the  property  of  the  gods. 

(Page  163.)  As  far  as  names  of  places  are  concerned  there  is  no  ince 
of  Iberians  in  non-Aquitanian  Gaul,  nor  in  Britain  [see,  however,  supia], 
though  Tacitus  ( Agxic,  iL),  thinks  he  sees  tokens  of  them  in  the  complezioQ 
of  the  Silures,  in  their  curled  hair,  and  thor  geogn4>hieal  position. 
(Mannert  thinks  he  finds  them  in  Caledonia.)  We  must  wait  until  a  com- 
parison  shall  have  been  instituted  between  Basque  and  the  Celtic  languages. 
Let  us  hope,  sajs  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  Ahlwardt  will  make  known  to  us 
the  results  of  his  researches. 

(Page  166.)  The  ancient  Celtic  languages  cannot  have  differed  from 
the  Breton  and  Welsh  of  the  present  &j  ;  of  this  we  have  proob  m  Uie 
names  of  jplaoea  and  persons,  in  many  other  words,  and  in  the  impowbility 
of  supposing  a  third  language  which  shall  have  entirely  perished. 

(Page  173.)  We  ma^  say  of  the  Iberians,  what  Mannert  myn  with 
much  sagacity  of  the  Ligures,  that  they  were  not  sprung  from  the  Celts 
with  whom  we  are  acouainted  in  Gam,  but  that  they  may  neveitheieM 
have  been  a  twin  brancn  of  a  more  andent  oriental  stock. 

(Page  175.)  Relatiooship  betvreen  Basque  and  the  Annorioaa  imigom 
very  doubtfiiL 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  TRADITIONS  OF  IRELAND  AND 
OF  WALES  (see  p.  6). 

We  have  rigidly  abstamed  in  the  text  from  every  detail  respecting  tbe 
Celtio  reUpons  which  was  not  drawn  from  ancient  sources,  from  the  ureA 
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and  Roman  writen.  NeTerthelets  the  Iruh  and  Welsh  traditions  wfaidb 
have  reached  us  under  a  less  pure  form,  may  cast  an  indirect  Kght  on  the 
andent  religions  of  GanL  Sereral  traits,  moreover,  are  profoundly  indi- 
genous, and  bear  token  of  a  remote  antiquil^  ;  for  instance,  the  worship 
of  fire,  the  myth  of  the  beaver  and  the  great  Uke,  &c.  &c. 

Section  I. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  old  religions  of  Ireland,  has  come  down  to  us 
adulterated,  doubtless,  by  the  most  impure  mixture  ci  rabbinical  fables, 
and  Alexandrine  interpolations;  and  further,  perhaps,  distorted  by  the 
chimerical  explanations  of  modem  critics.  At  the  same  time,  however  dis* 
trustful  we  are  bound  to  be^  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  astonishing 
analogy  which  the  names  of  the  gods  of  Ireland  ( Acire,  Axoearas,  Cob- 
maol,  Cabur,)  bear  to  those  of  the  Cabiri  of  Phoenieia  and  Samothrace 
(Axieios,  Axiokersos,  Casmilos,  Cabeiros).  Baal  occurs  as  the  supreme 
«>d  alike  in  Phoenicia  and  in  Ireland.  The  analogy  with  several  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  gods  is  not  less  striking.  JEmTj  god,  in  Etruscan 
(wh^ce  Caesar),  is  in  Ireland  the  god  who  kindles  fire.*  lighted  fire  is 
Moloch.  The  Irish  axire,  water,  earth,  night,  moon,  is  likewise  called 
Ith  (pronounce  Is  like  Isis)  Anu  Mathar,  Ops  and  Sibhol  (like  Magna 
Mater,  Op6»  *°d  Cybele).  So  far  she  is  potential  nature,  nature  not 
fecundated;  after  a  series  of  transformations  she  becomes,  as  in  Egypt, 
Neith-Nath,  god-goddess  of  war,  wisdom,  intelligence^  &c 

M.  Adolphe  Kctet  lays  down  as  the  basis  of  the  primitive  religion  of 
Ireland,  the  wonhip  of  the  Cabirs,  primitive  powers,  the  beginning  of  an 
ascending  series  or  progression,  winch  rises  up  to  the  8i:qp!reme  god,  BeaL 
It  is,  therefore,  the  mrect  opposite  of  a  system  of  emanations. 

«<  From  a  primitive  duality  constituting  the  fundamental  force  of  the  uni- 
verse  rises  a  double  progression  of  cosmic  powers,  which  after  having  crossed 
eadi  other  by  a  mutual  transition,  unite  all  together  in  a  supeme  unity, 
as  in  their  essential  principle.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  mytholo^*al  character  of  the  ancient  Irish,  such  is  a 
Bommary  of  all  our  researches."  This  conclusion  is  almost  identical  with 
thai  to  which  Schelling  was  led  by  his  researches  as  to  the  Cabiri  of  Sa- 
mothrace. "  The  doctrine  of  the  CalMn,"  he  says,  ''  was  a  system  which 
ascended  firom  the  inferior  divinities,  that  represented  the  powers  of  nature^ 
to  a  supra-mundane  god  who  rules  them  all.*'  And  in  another  place  : 
**  The  doctrine  of  the  Cabiri,  in  its  profoundest  sense,  was  the  expositioa 
of  the  aseending  march  by  whidi  life  is  developed  in  successive  progres- 
doa,  the  exposition  of  universal  magic,  of  the  permanent  theurgy  which 
ineessantW  manifests  what,  by  its  nature,  is  superior  to  the  real  world,  and 
g^es  evidence  of  what  is  invisible. 

"  This  almost  identity  is  the  more  striking,  inasmnch  as  the  results  have 
been  arrived  at  by  different  ways.  In  every  instance  I  have  built  my  rea-> 
sooiogs  on  the  Insh  language  and  traditions,  and  I  have  brought  forward 
the  e^molog^  and  the  facts  adduced  by  Schelling  only  as  curious 
analogies,  not  as  proofi.  The  names  Axibe,  Axcea&as,  Coisbhaol,  and 
Cabuh,  have  been  expliuned  through  Irish,  as  have  been,  through  Hebrew, 

*Aooordiag  to  Bullet*  lb- in  Celtic  Bienifles  fire.  In  old  Irish  it  iisnilies  the  floor 
of  A  hoQse,  the  groiuid,  or  eke  a  familyC?)— I^e^  all  poweifuL— /oim,  iawm,  in 
Buqne,  god  (Janus,  Diana).  In  Irish,  Jim,  Ami  (whence  Jons?)  mother  of  the 
Sods,ft€. 
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the  names  Axieros,  Axiokersos,  CASMHiOS,  and  Kabeibos.     Ml&o 
can  &il  to  see  in  this  an  evident  connection? 

**  Furthermore,  Straho  speaks  expressly  of  the  analogy  of  the  religioa 
of  Samothrace  with  that  of  Ireland.  He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Arte^ 
midorus,  who  wrote  a  hundred  years  before  our  era:  on  tftaahf  tU  i^<ror  «rpor 
rg  Bprrrayucg,  Ka£t  ijv  6fiiua  roirVy  laftoBpaicg  jrtpl  nfw  ^rifujBpay  KOinfy  K6fniP 
UpotroUtTcu  (ed.  Casaubon,  iv.,  p.  137).  A  passage  is  likewise  dted  from 
IMonysius  Periegetes,  but  it  is  vaguer  and  less  conclusive.  (V.  365.) 

**  He  in  whom  this  system  finds  its  unity,  is  Samhan,  the  evU  spirit 
(Satan),  the  image  of  the  sun  (literally  Sam-ban),  the  judge  of  souls,  who 
punishes  them  by  sending  them  back  on  the  earth,  or  to  hell.  He  is 
master  of  death  (Bal-Sab).  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  November 
he  used  to  judge  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year ;  that  day  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Samhan's  night.  (Beaa- 
£>rt  and  Yallancey,  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,  t.  iv.,  p.  83).  He  is 
the  same  as  the  Cadmilos,  or  Kasmilos,  of  Samothrace,  or  the  Camillus  of 
the  Etruscans,  the  servant  (coismaol,  cadmaol  signifies  servant  in  Irish). 
Samhan  is,  then,  the  centre  of  the  association  of  the  Cabiri  (sam,  sum, 
cum,  imply  union  in  a  multitude  of  languages).  We  find  in  an  ancient 
Irish  glossary,  <  Samhandraaic^  eadhon  Cabur^  the  magic  of  Samhan, 
that  is  to  say,  Cabue;'  and  by  way  of  explanation  is  subjoined,  *  Mutual 
Association.  Cabur,  associated;  as  in  Hebrew,  Chaberim;  the  Etruscan 
Consentes  (in  like  manner  again  KUnry  Kbir,  signifies  devil  in  the  Mal- 
tese dialect,  a  wreck  of  the  Punic  tongue.  Creuzer,  Symbolik.,  ii.  286-8). 
The  Cabiric  system  of  Ireland  found,  again,  another  symbol  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  heavenly  revolutions.  The  stars  were  called  Cabara,  Ac- 
cording to  Bullet,  the  Basques  called  the  seven  planets  Capirioa  {?), 
The  name  of  the  constellations  signified  also,  intelligence  and  music, 
melody.  JRimminy  rinmin  meant  sun,  moon,  stars;  rimham  means  to 
reckon ;  rtmA,  number  (in  Greek,  pvBfwt,  in  French  and  English,  rythm, 
rhyme,  &c.). 

'<  It  seems  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Druids  themselves  composed  a  real 
Cabiric  association,  an  imagfe  of  their  religious  system. 

**  The  chief  of  the  Druids  was  called  Cot6At.*  This  name,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  some  proverbial  expressions  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  is 
also  related  to  that  of  Cabiru  Among  the  Welsh  the  Druids  were  named 
Cawyddy  associated.f  The  man  who  was  initiated  took  the  title  of  Coir, 
associated,  cabur,  and  Bardd  eaw  ngnified  a  graduated  bard.  (Davies, 
Myth.,  165 ;  Owen,  Welsh  Diet.)  Trescaw,  one  of  the  Scilly  ides,  was 
formerly  called  Innis  Caw,  isle  of  association,  and  remains  of  Druidical 
monuments  are  found  in  it,  (Davies).  In  Samothrace  the  initiated  was 
also  received  as  a  Cabir  into  the  association  of  the  superior  gods,  and  he 
became  himself  a  link  in  the  magic  chain  (Schelling,  SamoSi.  Gottesd., 
P'-^> 

*  Bed.  Hut.  Eccl.,  ii,  c.  IS.  Cui  primus  pontiflcum  ipsius  Coift  contlnuo  re- 
spoodit  (chief  priest  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  converted  by  PauUnus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  leyenth  centurj.  Macphenon,  Diuert  on  the  Celtk:  Antiq.) 
CeMl-dnuH,  ooibhi  Dmid,  ia  a  current  ezpreaaion  in  Scotland  to  lignify  a  person  of 
great  merit  (See  Mac  Intoeh's  Gaelic  prorerba,  p.  34.  Haddlcton,  Notes  on 
Tolland,  p.  279.)  A  Gadic  Proverb  sa^,  The  stone  does  not  lie  closer  to  the  earth 
than  tbe  assistance  of  Coibhi  (beoefloence,  an  attribute  of  the  chief  of  the  Braids?) 

t  Bavies,  MytboL,  pp.  271, 277.  Aromian.  MarcelL  xv.  Druids  ingeniis  celsioves, 
«t  authoritas  I'^rthagorv  decrevit,  sodalitiis  astricti  oonsorUis,  qusstiooibos  oceol* 
lamm  renun  altanuuqoe  erecti  sunt,  &c 
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"  The  mystic  dance  of  the  Dniids  has  certainly  some  connection  with  the 
Cabiric  doctrine  and  the  system  of  numbers.  A  carious  passage  from 
Cynddelw,  a  Welsh  poet,  cited  by  Danes,  p.  16,  from  the  Welsh  Archaio- 
logy,  exhilats  to  us  Druids  and  bards  moving  rapidly  in  a  circle  and  in  odd 
numbers,  like  the  stars  in  their  courses,  celebrating  the  leader.  The  ex- 
pression, odd  numbers,  shows  us  that  the  Druidic  diuices  were,  like  the  cir- 
cular temple,  a  symbol  of  the  fundamental  doctrine,  and  that  the  same 
system  of  numbers  was  observed  in  it  Indeed  the  Welsh  poet  in  another 
j^ace  gives  a  Druidic  monument  the  name  of  sanctuary  of  the  odd  number. 

"  Perhaps  each  divinity  of  the  Cabiric  chain  had  among  the  Druids  its 
priest  and  its  representative.  We  have  already  seen  among  the  Irish  the 
priest  adopdng  the  name  of  the  god  he  served ;  and  among  the  Welsh  the 
chief  of  the  Druids  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  representative  of 
the  supreme  godTJamieson,  Hist  of  the  Culdees,  p.  29).  The  Druidic  hier- 
sichy  would  in  this  way  appear  to  have  been  a  microcosmic  image  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  universe,  as  in  die  mysteries  of  Samothraoe  and  £leusis. 

**  We  know  that  the  Caburs  were  adored  in  caverns  and  in  darkness, 
whilst  the  fires  in  honour  of  Beal  were  lighted  on  the  mountain  tops. 
This  usage  is  accounted  for  by  the  abstract  doctrine. 

''  The  Cabiric  world,  in  fact,  in  its  isolation  from  the  great  principle  of 
light,  is  but  the  tenebrous  force,  the  obscure  matter  of  all  reality.  It  con- 
stitutes the  basis  or  root,  as  it  were,  of  the  universe,  in  contrast  to  the 
supreme  intelligence  whidi  is  its  summit.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  pursuance 
of  sn  analogous  way  of  thinking  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cabiric  wor- 
ibip  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace  only  by  night.** 

To  these  inductions,  made  by  M.  I^ctet,  we  may  add  that,  according  to 
a  tradition  of  the  Scotch  Hiofhlanders,  the  Dniids  worked  by  night  and 
rested  by  di^  (Lo^n,  ii.  361). 

Hie  worship  of  fieal  on  the  contrary  was  celebrated  by  fires,  kindled  on 
the  mountsuns.  This  worship  has  left  deep  traces  in  the  popular  traditions 
(Tolland,  Letter  xi.,  p.  101).  The  Druids  kindled  fires  on  the  cairn  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  Beal^  Bealan  (the  sun).  That 
day  still  retttJis,  in  Ireland,  the  name  of  BeaUeine^  that  is  to  say,  the  day  of 
Beal's  fire.  Near  Londonderry  a  cairn  placed  opposite  another  one  is  called 
BeaUeme  (Lo^n,  ii.  326).  It  was  not  till  1220  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  extinguished  the  perpetual  fire  that  had  been  kept  up  in  a  little 
chapel  near  tiae  church  of  Kildare,  but  it  was  soon  rekindled,  and  continued 
to  bum  until  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  ( Aichdairs  Mon.  Hib.  ap. 
Anth.  Hib.,  iii.  240).  That  fire  was  fed  by  virgins,  often  of  rank,  called 
daughters  of  ihefire^  (mghean  an  dagha)  or  guardians  of  the  fire  (breo- 
chuidh),  which  has  caused  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  nuns  of  St. 
Bridget. 

A  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1795,  says  that,  being  in 
Ireland  on  St.  John's  eve,  he  was  told  that  at  midnight  he  would  see  fires 
lighted  in  honour  of  the  sun.  Riches,  too,  describes  the  preparations  for 
the  festival :  *^  What  watching,  what  rattling,  what  tinkling  on  pannes  and 
candlesticks,  what  strewing  of  herbs,  what  clamours  and  other  ceremonies 
aroused." 

Spenser  says  that  an  Irishman  always  says  a  prayer  when  he  lights  a 
fire.  At  Newcastle  the  cooks  light  bonfires  on  St.  John's  day.  In  Lon* 
don  and  elsewhere  the  sweeps  go  about  and  dance  grotesquely  dressed. 
The  Scotch  Highlanders  used  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  Beal, 
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and  thought  it  a  religious  duty  to  walk  round  dieir  flocks  and  their  fields, 
carrying  fire. — ^Logan,  ii.  364.  Even  at  thifl  day  it  is  a  practice  with  them 
to  pass  a  child  over  the  fire,  sometiines  in  a  sort  of  pocket  in  which  they 
have  put  bread  and  dieese.  (It  is  said  that  they  used  sometimes,  in  tro 
mountains,  to  baptise  a  child  on  a  broad  sword.  In  like  manner  the  Lridi 
mother  used  to  make  her  new-bom  babe  kiss  the  point  of  a  sword.  Logan,  i. 
122 ;  Id.,  L  213.)  The  Caledonians  used  to  bum  criminals  between  two  fires, 
whence  the  proverb  ''  He  is  between  the  two  flames  of  BheiL** — lb.  140. 
The  practice  of  sending  round  i^  fiery  crass  was  still  in  existence  in  1745; 
it  ran  through  one  district  thirty-six  miles  in  three  hours.  The  diief  killed 
s  goat  with  his  own  sword,  dipped  the  ends  of  a  blaiin?  wooden  cross  in 
the  blood,  and  naming  the  rallymg  place,  passed  it  to  a  dansman,  who  ran 
and  transmitted  it  to  another.  This  symbol  menaced  with  fire  and  sword 
all  who  should  fail  to  be  present  at  the  rendezvous. — ^Caumont*  i.  154. 
According  to  a  tradition  two  fires  used  f ormeriy  to  be  hghted  under  certain 
circumstances  on  the  tumuU  near  Jobourg,  department  of  La  Manche.— * 
Loean,  ii.  64.  To  destroy  spells  cast  on  cattle,  those  who  have  the  power 
to  do  so  are  employed  to  light  the  NeeAfire  ;  on  an  island  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  lake  they  erect  a  circular  cabin  of  stone  or  turf,  on  which  is 
placed  a  birch  log ;  in  the  centre  is  a  post,  the  upper  end  of  which  enteis 
the  piece  of  birch,  and  is  made  to  turn  in  another  hori2ontal  piece  by 
means  of  four  arms.  Men  i^o  are  careful  to  have  no  metal  about  them 
torn  the  post,  whilst  others  with  wedges  keep  it  close  against  the  horizon- 
tal piece,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  by  friction ;  all  other  fire  is  then  ex- 
tinguished. That  which  is  thus  procured  is  considered  sacred,  and  the 
carae  are  brought  to  it  one  after  the  other. 

Section  u. 

In  the  Welsh  religion  (see  Davies,  Myth,  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids, 
and  the  same,  Celtic  Researches)  Uie  supreme  god  is  the  unknown  god 
Diana  {dianaff^  unknown,  in  Breton ;  diana  in  L^oiuus  ;  dianan  in  the 
dialect  of  Vannes).  His  representative  on  earth  is  Hn,  the  great»  or  Ar- 
hras,  otherwise  Cadwaixabeb,  the  first  of  the  Druids. 

The  black  beaver  pierces  the  dyke  that  supports  the  great  lake,  the  world 
IS  inundated ;  all  perish  except  Doutman  and  Doutmec'h  (mon,  mec^k^ 
man,  maid),  who  are  saved  in  a  vessel  without  sails,  with  a  couple  of  each 
^ecies  of  animals,  fin  yokes  two  oxen  to  the  earth  to  dragit  up  from  the 
bottom.  Both  perish  in  the  effort ;  the  eyes  of  one  of  them  burst  from 
the  sockets,  the  other  refuses  to  eat,  and  dies. 

Hu  promulgates  laws  and  teadtes  agriculture.  £Qs  car  is  composed  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  driven  by  five  genii ;  the  rambow  is  his  ghdle. 
He  is  the  god  of  war,  the  vanquisner  of  the  riants  and  of  daikness,  the 
■lipped  of  the  husbandman,  the  king  of  the  nards,  the  regulator  of  the 
waters.     He  is  followed  everywhere  by  a  holy  cow. 

Hu  has  to  wife  an  enchantress,  &ed  or  Ceridruen,  in  his  domain  of 
Penlym  or  Penleen,  at  the  extremity  of  the  falce  wtoe  he  dwells. 

Kedhas  three  children :  Mor-vran  (the  sea  crow,  the  guide  of  seamen) ; 
the  fair  Creis-viou  (the  middle  of  the  eggy  the  symbol  of  life) ;  and  the 
hideous  Avagdu  or  Avank-du  (the  Uack  beaver).  Ked  wished  to  pivpare 
£or  Avaedu,  aooofding  to  the  mysterioos  rites  of  the  book  of  Pheiyit,  the 
wmter  of  the  vase  Aaraladonr  (sacrifice),  the  water  of  inspiration  and  sci- 
eooe.   Sherepiired,  thersfix^  tothelandofTCft^inwUbhwasthecityof 
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the  just,  and  aocostiiig  little  Goayon,  the  son  of  the  herald  of  Lanvair,  the 
guardian  of  the  temple,  ahe  ordered  him  to  watch  the  preparation  of  the 
liquor  :  and  the  blind  Mcvda  was  directed  to  boil  it  without  inteiruplion 
for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Dining  the  operation  Red  or  Ceridgaen  studied  the  astronomic  books, 

and  observed  the  stars.     The  year  was  near  its  close  when  theise  issued 

from  the  boiling  liqnor  ihree  drops,  which  fell  on  little  Gouyon's  finger  ; 

smarting  with  the  scald,  he  put  his  fineer  in  his  mouth.     Immediately  the 

future  diaeloeed  itself  to  him ;  he  saw  taat  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  wiles 

of  C6n^;iieny  and  he  fled.     With  the  exception  of  these  three  drops  the 

whole  liquor  was  poisoned;  the  Tessel  turned  over  of  its  own  accord  and 

was  broken.  • . .  Meanwhile  the  enraged  Ceiidguen  was  pursuine;'  little 

Goayon,  who  for  the  greats  speed  changed  himself  into  a  ha^.  Cendguen 

became  a  greyhound  and  hunted  him  to  the  edge  of  a  river.  litde  Gouyon 

took  the  foim  of  a  fish ;  Ceridguen  turned  otter,  and  pressed  him  so  hard 

that  he  was  forced  to  metamorphose  himself  into  a  bira  and  fly  away.  But 

Ceridguen  was  already  hovenng  over  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  hawk. 

Goayon  trembling  all  over,  dropped  down  on  a  heap  of  com,  and  became  a 

grain  of  wheat ;  Ceridguoi  changed  herself  into  a  nen  and  swallowed  poor 

Goim>n. 

She  immediately  became  pregnant^  and  Hu-Ar-Bras  swore  he  would 

^  pat  to  death  the  diild  to  wluch  she  should  give  birth  ;  but  at  the  end  of 

nine  months  she  was  delivered  of  so  beautiful  a  child  that  she  could  not 

make  up  her  mind  to  have  it  destroyed. 

Hu-Ar-Bras  advised  her  to  put  the  infant  in  a  cradle  covered  with  skin, 
and  launch  him  i^n  the  sea.  Ceridguen  accordingly  c(Hnmitted  him  to 
the  waves  on  the  29th  of  April. 

At  that  time  Gouydno  had  a  reservoir  near  the  shore,  which  yielded  a 
hondred  pounds  of  fish  every  year  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  May. 
Goaydno  had  but  one  son,  named  Elfin,  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  with 
whom  nothing  had  ever  prospered :  his  fieither  bdiered  him  to  have  been 
bom  in  an  inaospicious  hour.  Gouydno's  counsellors  recommended  him  to 
entrost  his  son  with  the  task  oi  emptying  the  reservoir. 

Elfinfound  nothing  in  it ;  and  as  he  was  returning  in  low  spirits  he  per- 
ceived a  cradle  covered  with  ridn  stopped  by  the  sluice.  One  of  the  keepers 
rused  the  skin,  and  cried  out  to  Elnn  :  **  Look,  Thaliessin !  what  a  ra- 
^ant  firont!*'  "  Badiant  firont  shall  be  his  name,"  replied  Elfin.  He 
took  ikd  child  and  set  it  on  his  horse,  whereupon  it  suddenly  declaimed  a 
poem  of  comfort  and  eulogy  for  Elfin,  and  prophesied  his  renown.  The 
child  was  taken  to  Gouydou),  who  asked  was  it  a  material  being  or  a  spirit. 
The  eluld  re^nded  by  a  song,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  lived  in 
all  ages,  and  m  which  he  identified  himself  with  the  sun.  Gouydno,  amazed, 
asked  for  another  song,  and  the  child  resumed :  *'  Water  gives  luck ;  one 
most  think  of  its  god  ;  one  must  pray  to  its  god,  because  tibe  benefits  that 
flow  from  him  are  not  to  be  counted.  I  have  been  thiice  bom.  I  know 
how  one  must  study  to  anive  at  knowledge.  It  is  sad  that  men  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  search  out  all  the  sciences,  the  source  of  which  is  in  my 
bosom ;  finri  know  all  that  has  been  and  that  is  to  be." 

This  allegory  related  to  t^e  sun,  the  name  of  which  Thaliessin  (radiant 
front)  became  diat  of  his  chief  priest  Tlie  first  initaaiaon  and  the  preli- 
ninaiy  studies  lasted  a  year.  The  bard  then  drank  the  water  of  inspiration, 
•Ad  recdved  the  sacred  lessons.    He  was  then  subjected  to  tests ;  and  a 
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careful  examination  was  instituted  as  to  bis  morals,  bis  constancy,  his  ac^ 
tivity,  and  his  knowledge.  After  this  he  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  gt>d- 
dess,  into  the  mystic  cell,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  firesh  discipline.  At 
last  be  came  forth  from  it  and  seemed  to  be  bom  anew,  being  now  adorned 
with  all  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  were  to  exalt  him  and  render  him 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  nations. 

The  lakes  of  Adoration,  and  of  Consecration,  and  the  grore  of  lor  (sur- 
name of  Diana)  are  still  known.  They  offered,  near  the  lake^  garments 
of  white  wool,  Imen,  and  victuals.     The  feast  of  the  lake  lasted  ilvee  days. 

Near  Landelom  (Landemeau),  on  the  first  of  May,  the  door  of  a  rock 
opened  on  a  lake  over  which  no  bird  flew.  Fiuries  sang  on  an  island  with 
the  warbler  of  the  seas :  whoever  entered  was  well  received,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  carry  any  thing  away^with  him.  A  visiter  carried  off  a 
flower  which  was  to  prevent  the  approach  of  old  age ;  the  flower  disap- 
peitfed.  Thenceforth  there  was  no  more  admission :  a  hero  made  the 
attempt,  but  a  phantom  tiireatened  to  destroy  the  country.  According  to 
Davies  (Myth,  and  Rites),  a  nearly  similar  tradition  is  found  in  Brec- 
nockshire.  There  is  also  a  lake  in  tliat  county,  wluch  covers  a  town.  The 
king  sends  a  servant — he  is  refused  hospitality.  He  enters  a  deserted 
house,  finds  a  child  ciyine  in  its  cradle,  and  loses  his  elove  ;  next  day  he 
finds  his  glove  and  the  child  floating.     The  town  had  dbappeared. 

ON  THE  CELTIC  STONES  (see  p.  74). 

The  stone  was  doubtiess  at  once  the  altar  and  the  symbol  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  very  name  Crondeaeh  signifies  stotie  of  (Jrom^  the  supreme 
god(Pictet,  p.  129).  The  cromleach  was  often  adorned  with  plates  of  gold, 
silver,  or  copper ;  for  instance,  the  Crumcnuxch  in  the  county  Cavan, 
Ireland.  (Tolland*s  Letters,  p.  1 33.)  The  number  of  stones  forming  the 
Druidic  enclosures  is  always  a  mysterious  and  sacred  number  ;  never  less 
than  twelve,  sometimes  nmeteen,  thirty,  sixty.  These  numbers  coindde 
with  those  of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle,  sometimes  without  it^ 
stands  a  large  stone,  which  may  have  represented  the  supreme  god  (Picte^ 
p.  134).  Magic  virtues  were  attributed  to  these  stones,  as  appears  from 
the  famous  passage  in  Geofiroy  of  Monmouth  .(^^'X  bureaus  consults 
Merlin  as  to  the  monument  to  be  raised  to  those  who  had  perished 
through  Hengist*s  treason.  "Choream  gigantum*  ex  Hibemia  adduci 
jubeas.  Ne  moveas,  domine  rex,  vanum  risum.  Mystici  sunt  hpides,  et 
ad  diversa  medicamina  salubres,  gigantesque  olim  asportaverunt  cos  ex 
ultimis  finibus  Africs. . . .  Erat  autem  causa  ut  balnea  intra  iUos  conficerent, 
cum  infirmitate  mvarentur.  Lavabant  namque  lapides  et  intra  balnea 
diffundebant,  unde  aegroti  curabantur ;  miscebant  etiam  cum  herbarum  in« 
fectionibus,  unde  vumerati  sanabantur.  Non  est  ibi  lapis  qui  medica- 
roento  careat"  The  stones  were  carried  away  after  a  fieht  by  Merlin. 
When  Merlin  was  searched  for  in  every  quarter,  he  was  found  only  **ad 
fontem  Gulabas,  quem  sofitus  fuerat  frequentare."  He  seems  himself  one 
of  these  eiant  physicians. 

It  has  been  tnougfat  that  some  traces  of  letters  or  magic  signs  were  to  be 

*  On  the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Dndah-  there  is  a  very  high  rock  known  by  the 
name  of  Chaise  de  Oargantua  (Gargantoa's  chairl  Near  Oit&s,  two  leagues  from 
Blois^s  CoMr'tf  chair,  and  near  Tancarville  the  Pierre  Gank^  or  stone  of  the  giant. 
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tomi  on  the  Celtic  monuments.  Three  small  crescents  engraved  in  in** 
taglio  and  arranged  triangulai^  are  discoverable  on  the  stones  that  sup** 
port  the  table  of  a  dolmen  at  St.  Sulpice-sur-Rille,  near  TAigle.  Near 
Ldc-Maria^Ker  there  is  a  dolmen,  the  table  of  which  is  marked  on  its 
inner  snr&ce  with  round  cavitiesy  arranged  symmetrically  in  circles*  On 
another  stone  there  are  three  signs,  somewhat  like  spirals.  In  the  cave  at 
New  Grange  near  Drogheda  (see  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hiber.,  iL,  p.  161,  &c.) 
there  are  symbolic  characters  and  their  explanation  in  Ogham.  The 
symbol  is  a  spiral  line^  repeated  three  times.  The  inscription  in  Ogham 
18  translated  A  £,  that  is  the  Hun^  the  g^  without  name,  the  ine&ble 
bemg  (?)  There  are  three  altars  in  the  cavern  (Pictet,  p.  132).  A  con* 
nderable  number  of  stones  are  also  found  in  Scotland,  covered  in  like 
nuumer  with  various  incisions.  There  must  be  some  traditions  connected 
with  their  rude  and  almost  unintelligible  hieroglyphics :  the  Triads  say  that 
on  the  stones  of  Gwiddon-Ganhebon,  "  one  could  read  the  arts  and  sci» 
ences  of  the  world;"  the  astronomer  Crwydion  ap  Don  was  buried  at 
Caernarvon  **  under  a  stone  of  enigmas."  On  stones  in  Wales  are  found 
certain  signs,  intended  appajnentiy  to  represent  sometimes  a  small  figmre  of 
in  animal,  sometimes  trees  interlaced  together.  This  latter  circumstance 
would  seem  to  show  a  connexion  between  the  worshin  of  stones  and  that 
of  trees.  Besides,  the  Ogham  or  Ogum  characters,  the  secret  alphabet  of 
the  Druids,  consisted  of  branches  of  various  trees  imitated  in  a  manner 
amilar  to  that  of  the  Runic  characters.  Such  are  the  inscriptions  on  a 
monument  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  ScoUand  as  situated  in  the  forest 
of  Angus,  on  a  stone  in  the  Vicat^s  cairn  in  Armagh,  on  a  monument  in 
the  iflknd  of  Arran,  and  on  many  others  in  Scotland.  We  have  seen  above 
that  stones  were  sometimes  used  for  divination.  On  this  subject  we  will 
quote  an  important  passage  from  TalUesin.  "  I  know  the  intent  of  the 
trees ;  I  know  which  was  decreed  pnuse  or  disgrace,  by  the  intention  of 
the  memorial  trees  of  the  sages  ;"  and  he  celebrates  '^  the  engagement  of 
the  sprigs  of  the  trees,  or  of  devices,  and  their  battie  with  the  learned." 
He  coiud  ''  delineate  the  elementary  trees  and  reeds,"  and  tells  us  when 
the  sprigs  "  were  marked  in  the  small  tablet  of  devices  they  uttered  their 
Tdce."  (Logan,  ii.  388.) 

Trees  are  still  used  ^mbolicallyby  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaels  ;  tiie  hazel, 
for  instance,  signifies  love  betrayed.  The  Caledonian  Merlin  (Tailiesin 
is  Cambrian)  laments  tiiat  "  the  authority  of  the  sprigs  was  beginning  to 
be  disr^arded."  The  Irish  word  oof,  the  primitive  meaning  of  which 
was  **  tree,"  was  applied  to  a  man  of  letters ;  feadha^  wood  or  tree,  be- 
tame  the  designation  of  tiie  prophets  or  wise  men.  In  like  manner,  in 
Sanscrit,  bSdfhi  signifies  the  Indian  fig,  and  buddhist  means  the  sage. 

The  Celtic  monuments  seem  not  to  have  been  sacred  to  religious 
purposes  exclusively.  It  was  on  a  stone  that  the  chief  of  tiie  clan  wad 
elected  (see  supra,  p.  81,  note).  The  stone  inclosures  served  as  courts  of 
justice.  Traces  oJF  them  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  in  the  islands  of  the 
north  (King,  i.  147 ;  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles) ;  and 
above  all,  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  (See  the  following  books.)  The  an* 
C3ent  Erse  poems,  in  fact,  acquaint  us  that  the  Druidic  rites  existed  among 
the  Scandinavians,  and  that  the  British  Druids  obtained  aid  firom  them  in 
^ger.  (Ossian's  Cathulin,  ii.,  p.  216,  note,  ed.  1765 ;  Warton,  vol.  i.) 

'^  lareest  Druidic  drcle  was  that  of  Avebury,  or  Abiuy  in  Wiltshire. 
It  mduded  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
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rampart  serenty  feet  high.  An  oater  aicle,  formed  of  a  hundred  stones, 
enclosed  two  other  double  circles,  exterior  one  to  the  other.  The  outer 
ranges  in  these  latter  contained  each  thirty  stones,  the  inner  twelve.  In 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  circles  were  three  stones,  in  that  of  the  other 
a  single  one ;  the  whole  monument  was  approached  by  two  avenues  of 
stones.  (See  O'Higgins's  Celtic  Druids.) 

Stonenenge  was  less  extensive,  hut  showed  more  arti  Aooonding  to 
Waltire,  who  encamped  there  for  several  months  to  study  it  (the  papers  of 
this  enthusiastic,  but  sagacious  and  profound  antiquaiy,  have  been  lost),  the 
outer  range  consisted  of  thirty  upright  stones ;  the  whole,  including  the  altar 
and  the  imposts,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  thirty*nine  stones.  The  im- 
posts were  secured  by  tenons.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  Celtic 
countries  of  the  trilith  style  (except  two  at  Holmstadt,  and  at  Dronthiem). 

The  monument  of  Classemess,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  forms,  with  its  four 
avenues  of  stones,  a  sort  of  cross,  the  head  of  which  is  to  the  south ;  the 
junction  of  the  four  branches  is  in  the  shape  of  a  small  circle.  Some  look 
upon  this  as  the  hyperborean  temple  spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Eratos- 
thenes says  that  ApoUo  hid  his  arrow  where  there  was  a  winged  temple. 

I  will  speak  further  on  of  the  Imes  of  Camac  and  of  Lok-Maria-Ker 
(see  also  the  Cours  de  M.  de  Caumont,  i.,  p.  105). 

There  are  extant  in  France  numerous  traces  of  the  worship  of  stones, 
both  in  the  names  of  places  and  in  popular  traditions : 

1.  We  know  that  tne  name  oipierre  fiehe  otfieh^  (in  Cehac  menhir^ 
longstone,  peulvan,  pillar  of  stone)  was  given  to  those  unwroughi  stones 
that  are  found  simply  planted  in  the  ground  hke  posts.  Several  towns  in 
France  bear  this  name.  Pierre  Fiche^  five  leagues  north-east  of  Mendes  in 
G^vaudan. — Pierre  Fiques  in  Normandy,  one  league  from  the  ocean  and 
three  from  Montivilliers, — PierrefUiey  near  Pont  TEv^que. — Pierrefitiej 
two  leagues  north-west  of  Argentan. — Pierrefitte^  three  leagues  from 
Talaise. — PierrefiUe  in  Le  Perche,  diocese  of  Chartres,  six  leagues  sooth  of 
Mortagne. — Idem  in  Beauvoias,  two  leagues  north-west  of  Beauvais. — 
Idem  near  Paris,  half  a  league  north  of  St.  Denis. — Idem  in  Lorraine^ 
four  leagues  from  Bar.-^/dem  in  Lorrune,  three  leagues  from  Mireoourt. — 
Idem  in  Sologne,  nine  leagues  south-east  of  Orleans. — Idem  in  Bern,  three 
leagues  from  Gien,  five  from  Sully. — Idem  in  Languedoc,  diocese  of  Nar- 
bonne,  two  leagues  and  a  half  m>m  Limoux. — Idem  in  La  Marche,  near 
Bouzganeuf. — Liem  in  Limousin,  six  leagues  from  Brives. — Idkm  in  Forest, 
diocese  of  Lyon,  four  leagues  from  Roanne,  &c. 

2.  At  Colombiers  3roung  girls  desirous  of  being  married  must  climb  up 
the  raised  stone,  lay  a  piece  of  money  on  it,  and  then  jump  down.  At 
Guerande  they  deposit  nocks  of  rose-coloured  wool,  tied  with  tinsel,  in  the 
clefts  of  the  stone.  At  Croisic  the  women  have  long  held  dancee  round  a 
Dniidic  stone.  In  Anion  it  was  the  fairies  who  brought  down  these  stones 
in  their  aprons  from  the  mountains,  from  which  they  came  down  spinning 
as  they  moved  along.  In  IreUnd  many  doUnens  are  still  called  lovers*  beds : 
airing's  daughter  had  fled  with  her  lover  ;  pursued  by  her  frkther  she  wan- 
dered from  village  to  village,  and  every  night  her  hosts  spread  a  bed  for 
her  on  the  rook,  drc.  &c. 
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TRIADS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BRITAIN. 

That  is  to  saj,  triadfi  of  memorial  and  record,  and  the  information  of  remarkable  men 
or  things  which  hare  been  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  events  which 
befel  the  race  of  the  CTmryfrom  the  age  of  ages. 

I.  There  were  three  names  imposed  on  the  Isle  of  Britain  from  the  he- 
gimking.  Before  it  was  inhabited  its  denomination  was  the  Sea-girt 
Green  Space  ;  after  being  inhabited  it  was  called  the  Honey  Island,  and 
afler  it  was  formed  into  a  commonwealth  by  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd 
Mawr,  it  was  called  the  Isle  of  Prydain.  And  none  have  any  title  therein 
bat  the  nation  of  the  Cymry .  For  they  first  settled  upon  it ;  and  before 
thai  time  no  men  lived  therein,  but  it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers  (o|r 
oocodiles),  and  bisons. 

The  three  piima^  divisions  of  the  Isle  of  Britain :  Cvmry,  Lloegr,  and 
Alban,  or,  Wales,  England,  and  Scotland ;  and  to  eacn  of  the  three  ap- 
pertained the  privilege  of  royalty.  They  are  governed  under  a  monarchy 
and  voice  of  country,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Prydain,  the  son  of 
Aedd  Mawr ;  and  to  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  belongs  the  establishing  of 
the  monarchy,  by  the  voice  of  country  and  people,  according  to  privilege 
and  original  right.  And  under  the  protection  of  such  regulation  ou^t 
royalty  to  be  in  every  nation  in  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  every  royalty  under 
md  protection  of  the  voice  of  country.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  as  a  proverb^ 
**  A  country  is  mightier  than  a  prince.*' 

The  Three  National  Pillars  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  First^Hu  Gadam 
(Hq  the  Mighty),  who  originally  conducted  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  into 
the  Isle  of  Britain.  They  came  from  the  Summer-Country,  which  is  called 
De&obani  (that  is,  the  place  where  Constantinople  now  stands),  and  it 
was  over  the  Hazy  Sea  (the  German  Ocean)  that  they  came  to  the  Isle  of 
Britain  and  to  Llydaw  (Armorica),  where  they  continued.  The  second— 
Piydain,  son  of  Aedd  the  Grea^  who  first  established  government  and 
rojralty  over  the  Isle  of  Britain.  And  before  that  time  there  was  no  jus- 
tice bat  what  was  done  through  &vour ;  nor  any  law  save  that  of  might 
Third — Dyfrxwal  Modmud,  who  reduced  to  a  system  the  laws,  customs, 
maxims,  and  privileges  appertaining  to  a  country  and  nation.  And  for 
these  reasons  were  they  called  the  three  pillars  of  the  nation  of  the  Cymry. 
The  three  Social  Tribes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  first  was  the  na- 
tion of  the  Cymiy,  that  came  with  Hu  the  Mighty  into  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
because  he  would  not  possess  lands  and  donunions  by  fighting  and  pur^ 
ntity  but  through  ji2stice  and  in  peace.  The  second  was  the  tribe  of  the 
lioegrwys  (Loegriaus),  that  came  from  the  land  of  Gwasgwyn  (Gascony), 
being  descended  firom  the  primitive  nation  of  the  Cymry.  The  third  were 
the  Biython,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Armorica,  havine  their  descent 
from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cymry.  These  were  called  me  three  tribes 
of  peace,  on  account  of  their  comings  with  mutual  consent,  in  peace  and 
tranquillity;  and  these  three  tribes  were  descended  from  the  orig^inal  nation 
of  the  Cymij,  and  were  of  the  same  language  and  speech. 

The  traee  refuge-seekmg  tribes,  Caledonians,  Irish,  and  the  men  of  Ga- 
kdio,  who  came  m  naked  vessels  to  the  Isle  of  Wigh^  when  their  country 
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ma  drowned ;  it  was  stipulated  that  ihey  were  not  to  possess  the  privil^e 
of  native  Cymry  until  the  end  of  the  third  generation. 

The  three  invading  tribes  that  came  into  the  Isle  of  Britain  and  never 
departed  from  it     The  Conmians,  the  Irish  Picts,  the  Saxons. 

The  three  invading  tribes  that  came  into  the  Isle  of  Britain  and  departed 
from  it  The  men  of  Llychlyn  (Scandinavia?),  the  hosts  of  Ganvel,  the 
Irishman,  who  were  there  twenty -nine  years,  and  the  Ciesarians. 

The  three  treacherous  invasions  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  red  Irish- 
men who  came  into  Alban,  the  men  of  Denmark,  and  the  Saxons. 

The  three  losses,  by  disappearance,  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Gavran,  son 
of  Aeddan,  with  his  men,  who  went  to  sea  in  search  of  the  Green  Islands 
of  the  Floods,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  Second — ^Merddin, 
the  bard  of  Ambrosius,  with  his  nine  scientific  baxds,  who  went  to  sea  in 
the  house  of  glass,  and  there  have  been  no  tidings  whither  ihey  went: 
Third — Madawg,  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  who,  accompanied  by  three  hun- 
dred men,  went  to  sea  in  ten  ships,  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  place  they 
went 

The  three  awful  events  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Rrst — the  rupture  of  the 
Lake  of  Floods,  and  the  going  of  an  inundation  over  the  face  of  aU  the 
lands,  so  that  all  the  people  were  drowned,  except  Dwyvan  and  Dwyvach, 
who  escaped  in  a  bare  ship,  and  from  them  the  Isle  of  Britain  was  repeo- 
pled.  Tne  second  was  the  trembling  of  the  Torrent  Fire,  when  the  earth 
was  rent  unto  the  abyss,  and  the  greatest  part  of  all  life  was  destroyed. 
The  third  was  the  Summer,  when  me  trees  and  plants  took  fire  with  the 
vehemency  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  many  men,  and  animals,  and 
species  of  birds,  and  vermin,  and  plants,  were  irretrievably  lost 

The  three  combined  expeditions,  that  went  from  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The 
first  was  that,  which  went  with  Ur,  son  of  Erin,  the  Armipotent,  of  Scan- 
dinavia. He  came  into  this  island  in  the  time  of  Cadial,  the  son  of  Erin, 
to  solicit  assistance,  under  the  stipulation  that  he  should  obtun  horn  every 
principal  town  no  more  than  the  number  he  should  be  able  to  bring  into  it. 
And  there  came  only  to  the  first  town,  besides  himself,  Mathatta  Vawr,  his 
servant  Thus  he  procured  two  from  tlutt,  four  from  the  next  town,  and  from 
the  third  town  the  number  became  eight,  and  £rom  the  next  sixteen,  and  thus 
in  like  proportion  from  every  other  town ;  so  that  from  the  last  town  the 
number  could  not  be  procured  throughout  the  island.  And  with  him  de- 
parted three  score  and  one  thousand  ;  and  with  more  than  that  number  of 
able  men  he  could  not  be  supplied  in  the  whole  island,  as  there  remained 
behind  only  children  and  old  people.  Thus  Ur,  the  son  of  Erin,  the 
Armipotent,  was  the  most  complete  levier  of  a  host  that  ever  lived,  and  it 
was  through  inadvertence  that  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  granted  him  his 
demand  under  an  irrevocable  stipulation.  For  in  consequence  diereof  the 
Coranians  found  an  opportunity  to  make  an  invasion  of  the  island.  Of 
these  men  there  returned  none,  nor  of  their  line  or  progeny.  They  went  on 
an  invading  expedition  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Green,  and,  there  remaining,  in 
the  land  of  Galas  and  Afena  (Galitia  ?)  to  this  day,  they  have  become  Greeks. 

The  second  combined  expedition  was  conducted  by  Caswallon,  son  of  BeK, 
the  son  of  Manogan,  and  Gwenwynwyn  and  Gwanar,  the  son  of  Lliaws, 
son  of  Nwyfre,  with  A  rianssd,  the  daughter  of  Bell,  their  mother.  Their  origin 
was  from  the  border  declivity  of  Galedin  and  Eroyllwg  (Siluria),  and  of  the 
combined  tribes  of  the  Bylwennwys(Boulogoese) ;  and  tneir  number  was  three 
score  and  one  thousand*     They  went  vrm  Caswallon,  their  uncle,  af^  the 
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Caesarians  (Romans),  over  the  sea  to  the  land  of  the  Ge^  Llydaw  (Gauls  of 
Armorica),  that  were  descended  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Cymri.  And 
none  of  them  or  of  their  progeny  returned  to  this  island,  but  remained 
among  the  Romans  in  the  country  of  Gwasgwyn  (Gascony),  where  they 
tre  at  this  time.  And  it  was  in  revenge  for  tins  expedition  that  the  Ro- 
mans first  came  into  this  island. 

The  third  comlnned  expedition  was  conducted  out  of  this  island  by  Elen, 
tile  Armipotent,  and  Cynan,  his  brother,  lord  of  Meiriadog,  into  Armorica, 
where  they  obtained  land,  and  dominion,  and  royalty,  from  Macsen  Wledig 
(the  Emperor  Maximus),  for  supporting  him  against  the  Romans.  These 
people  were  ori^nally  from  the  land  of  Meiriadog,  and  from  the  land  of 
8ei^llwg,  and  from  the  land  of  Gwyr  and  Gorwennydd ;  and  none  of 
them  returned,  but  settled  in  Armorica  and  in  Ystre  Gyvaelwg,  by  forming 
a  commonwealth  there.  By  reason  of  this  combined  expedition  the  nation 
of  the  Cymry  was  so  weakened  and  deficient  in  armed  men  that  they  fell 
mder  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  Picts  ;  and,  therefore,  Gwrtheym 
Gwrthenan  ( Vortigem)  was  compelled  to  procure  the  Saxons  to  expel  that 
oppression.  And  &e  Saxons,  observing  the  weakness  of  the  Cymry,  formed 
an  oppression  of  treachery  by  combining  with  the  Irish  Picts,  and  with 
traitors,  and  thus  took  from  the  Cymry  their  land,  and  also  their  privileges 
and  their  crown. 

The  three  combined  expeditions  are  called  the  three  mighty  arrogances 
of  the  nation  of  the  Cymry ;  also  the  three  Silver  Hosts,  because  of  their 
taking  away  out  of  this  island  the  gold  and  the  silver,  as  far  as  they  could 
obtain  it  by  deceit,  and  artifice,  and  injustice,  as  well  as  by  right  and  consent. 
And  they  are  called  the  three  Unwise  Armaments,  for  weakening  thereby 
tins  island  so  much,  as  to  give  place  in  consequence  to  the  three  Mighty 
Oppressions,  that  is,  those  of  the  Coranians,  the  Romans,  the  Saxons. 

The  three  treacherous  meetings  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  :  The  meeting  of 
Avarwy  (Mandubratius  of  Csesar),  the  son  of  Lludd,  with  the  disloyal  men 
who  gave  space  for  landing  to  the  men  of  Rome,  in  the  narrow  g^en  point, 
and  not  more,  and  in  consequence  of  which  was  the  gaining  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain  by  the  men  of  Rome.  Second,  the  meeting  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  Cvmry  and  the  Saxon  clumants  on  the  mountain  of  Caer  Caradawg, 
where  the  plot  of  the  Long  Knives  took  place,  through  the  treachery  of 
Gwrtheym  Gwrthenan ;  that  is,  through  lus  counsels  in  league  with  the 
Saxons,  the  nobility  of  the  Cymry  were  nearly  all  slain  there.  Then  the 
meeting  of  Medrawd  and  Iddawg,  Com  Prjrdain,  with  their  men  in  Nan- 
hwynain,  where  they  plotted  treachery  against  Arthur,  and  consequently 
strength  to  the  Saxons  in  the  Isle  of  Britain. 

The  three  arrant  traitors  of  the  Isle  of  Britain :  Avarwy,  the  son  of 
Liudd,  the  son  of  Beli  the  Great,  who  invited  Jwl  Caisar  and  the  men  of 
Rome  into  this  island,  and  caused  the  oppressions  of  the  Romans ;  that  is, 
he  and  his  men  gave  themselves  as  conductors  to  the  men  of  Rome,  receiv- 
ing treasure  of  gold  and  silver  from  them  eveiy  year.  And  in  consequence 
it  became  a  compulsion  on  the  men  of  this  island  to  pay  three  thousand  of 
alver  yearly  as  a  tribute  to  the  men  of  Rome,  until  the  time  of  Owain,  the 
0on  of  Macsen  Wledig,  when  he  refused  that  tribute,  and  under  pretence  of 
being  contented  therewith,  the  men  of  Rome  drew  the  best  men  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  capable  of  being  made  men  of  war,  to  the  country  of  Aravia  (Ara- 
bia) and  other  far  countries,  and  they  returned  not  back.  And  the  men  of 
Bome^  that  were  in  the  Isle  of  Britab,  went  into  Italy,  so  that  there  were  of 
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them  only  women  and  little  children  left  behind ;  and  in  that  jnj  the  Bii*^ 
tons  were  weakened,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  oppression  and 
conquest,  for  want  of  men  and  strength.  The  second  was  Gwrtheyra 
Gwrthenan,  who  after  killing  Constantino  the  Blessed,  and  seinng^  the 
crown  of  the  island,  through  treason  and  lawlessness,  first  invited  the 
Saxons  into  this  island  as  his  defenders,  and  married  Alis  Ronween, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist,  and  gave  the  crown  of  the  island  to  the 
son  he  had  by  her,  whose  name  was  Grotta,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
that  the  kinffs  of  London  are  called  children  of  Alis.  Thus  by  the  con- 
duct of  Gwrtheym  the  Cymry  lost  their  lands,  and  their  priyilege^  and  their 
crown  in  Uoegr.  The  third  was  Medrawd,  the  son  of  Llew,  the  son  of 
Gynwaxch  ;  for  when  Arthur  left  the  crown  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  in  bis 
custody,  whilst  he  went  against  the  Emperor  in  Rome,  then  Medrawd  took 
the  crown  from  Arthur  through  treason  and  seduction ;  and  so  that  he 
might  preserve  it,  he  confederated  with  the  Saxons,  and  by  reason  thereof  the 
Cymry  lost  the  crown  of  Lloegr,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 

The  three  arrant  traitors,  who  were  the  cause,  by  means  whereof  the 
Saxons  took  the  crown  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  from  the  Cymry.  The  first 
was  Gwigi  Garwlwyd,  who,  after  getting  a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  man  in  the 
court  of  Edelfled,  King  of  the  Saxons,  liked  it  so  much,  that  he  would 
eat  nothing  but  human  flesh  ever  after ;  and,  therefore,  he  and  his  men 
united  themselves  with  Edelfled,  King  of  the  Saxons,  so  that  he  used 
to  make  secret  incursions  upon  the  nation  of  the  Cymzy,  and  took  male 
and  female  of  the  young  so  many  as  he  ate  daily.  And  all  the  lawless 
men  of  the  nation  of  the  Cymiy  gathered  to  him  and  the  Saxons,  where 
they  might  obtain  their  full  of  prey  and  spoil,  taken  from  the  natives  of 
this  isle.  The  second  was  Medrawd,  who  gave  himself  and  his  men  to  be 
one  with  the  Saxons,  for  securing  to  himself  the  kingdom  against  Arthur ; 
and  by  reason  of  his  treachery,  great  multitudes  of  the  Loegrians  became 
as  Saxons.  The  third  was  Aedoan,  the  traitor  of  the  north,  who  gave 
himself  and  his  men  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  Saxons,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  by  conftision  and  anarchy,  imder  the 
protection  of  the  Saxons.  And  because  of  these  three  arrant  traiton,  the 
Cymry  lost  their  land  and  their  crown  in  Loegria;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  such  treason,  the  Saxons  could  not  have  gained  the  island  from  the 
Cymry. 

The  three  men,  who  were  bards,  that  achieved  the  three  good  assassi- 
nations of  the  Isle  of  Britun.  The  first  was  GaU,  the  son  of  I^sgyvedawg^^ 
who  killed  the  two  brown  birds  (sons)  of  Gwenddolan,  the  son  of  Cekiw, 
that  had  a  yoke  of  gold  about  them,  and  they  devoured  daily  two  bodies  of 
the  Cymry  at  their  dinner,  and  two  at  their  supper.  The  second  was 
Ysgavnalh,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  killed  Edelfled,  King  of 
Loegria,  who  required  every  mght  two  noble  maidens  of  the  nation  of  the 
Cymry,  and  violated  them,  and  the  following  morning  slew  and  devoured 
tliem.  The  third  was  Difedel,  the  son  of  Dysgyvedawg,  who  slew 
Gwigi  Garwlwyd,  that  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Edelfled,  and  oom- 
roitted  treason  and  murder,  conjointly  with  Edelfled,  upon  the  nation  of 
the  Cymry.  And  that  Gwrgi  killed  a  male  and  female  of  the  Cymiy 
daily,  and  devoured  them ;  and  oa  the  Saturday  he  killed  two,  thai  bie 
mignt  not  kill  on  the  Sunday.  And  these  good  men,  who  achieved  the 
three  good  assassinations,  were  bards. 

The  three  frivolous  battles  of  the  Isle  of  Britain;  the  first  was  the 
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Katde  of  Godden,  and  which  was  on  account  of  a  bitch,  a  hound,  and  « 
lapwing,  and  in  that  battle  71,000  men  were  slain;  the  second  was  the 
action  of  Axdeiydd,  and  a  lark's  nest  was  the  cause  of  it,  when  80,000 
men  were  slain  of  the  nation  of  the  Cymry;  the  thiid  was  the  batde  of 
Cambria,  between  Arthur  and  Medraw^  where  Arthur  was  slain,  and  with 
him  100,000  of  the  choice  men  of  the  nation  of  the  Cymxy.  And  by 
reason  d  the  three  frivolous  battles  it  was  that  the  Ss^ons  gained  the 
oountiy  of  Lloegria  from  the  nation  of  the  Cymiy,  because  there  was  not 
of  men  of  war  a  force  that  could  withstand  the  Saxons,  with  the  treason 
of  Gwrgi  Grarwlwyd,  and  the  illusion  of  Eiddilig  the  Dwarf. 

The  three  closures  and  disclosures  of  the  Isle  of  Britain :  first,  the  head 
of  Bran  the  Blessed,  the  son  of  Llyr,  which  was  hidden  by  Owain,  the  son 
of  Masen  Wledig,  in  the  White  Hall,  in  London  ;  and  whilst  it  remained 
in  that  state,  no  molestation  would  come  to  this  island.  The  second  waa 
the  bones  of  Gwrthwyr  the  Blessed,  which  were  buried  in  the  principal  parta 
of  the  island ;  and  whilst  they  remained  in  their  concealment,  no  molesta- 
tion would  come  to  this  island.  The  third  was  the  dragon,  which  was  con- 
cealed b^  Lludd,  the  son  of  Beli,  in  the  fortress  of  Phar^on,  in  the  rocks 
of  Eryn.  And  these  three  concealments  were  placed  under  the  protec- 
tbn  of  God  and  his  attributes,  so  that  disgrace  should  befall  the  home 
and  the  person  that  should  disclose  them.  Gwrtheym  Gwrthenan  revealed 
the  dragon,  in  revenge  for  the  displeasure  of  the  Cymir  towards  him,  and 
be  invited  the  Saxons,  under  the  semblance  of  auxilianes,  to  fight  against 
the  GwyddeHan  Fichli  ;  and,  after  that,  he  revealed  the  bones  of  Gwrdiwyr 
the  Blessed,  out  of  love  for  Rhawen,  die  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon ; 
and  Arthur  revealed  the  head  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  the  son  of  Llyr,  as  he 
Komed  to  keep  the  island  except  by  his  own  might.  And,  after  the  threfe 
disdosuies,  molestation  got  Uie  better  of  the  nation  of  the  C^mry. 

The  thxee  overruling  counter-eneigies  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  :  Hu  the 
Mighty,  leading  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  from  the  Summer  Country, 
whKh  IS  called  Defrobani,  into  the  Isle  of  Britain ;  and  Plydain,  the  son  of 
Aedd  the  Great,  establishing  society  and  law  over  the  Isle  of  Britain  ;  and 
Bhntta  Gawr,  who  made  for  himself  a  robe  of  the  beards  of  kings,  of 
▼horn  he  made  slaves,  because  of  their  oppression  and  lawlessness. 

The  three  vigorous  ones  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  :  Gwmerth  Ergydlyn 
(sharp-shot),  who  killed  the  greatest  bear  that  was  ever  seen  with  a  straw 
arrow ;  and  Gwgawn  Lawgwdarr  (mighty  hand),  who  rolled  the  stone  of 
Macoarch  from  &e  valley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  which  no  fewer 
than  dxtv  oxen  could  have  drawn ;  and  Eidiol  Gwdam  (the  mighty), 
who,  in  the  plot  of  Caer  Sallawg,  slew  of  the  Saxons  660  men,  with  a 
laUet  of  the  service  tree,  between  sun-set  and  dark. 

Three  things  that  were  the  cause  of  the  subduing  of  Lloegr  (England), 
and  wresdng  it  from  the  Cymry :  the  harbouring  of  strangers  ;  the  libera- 
tion of  prisoners ;  and  the  presence  of  the  bald  man.  (Ceesar  or  St. 
Augustin  ?  The  latter  instigated  the  Saxons  to  massacre  the  monks,  and 
to  cany  war  into  the  country  of  the  Welsh.) 

The  three  primaij  great  achievements  of  the  Isle  of  Britain :  the  ship 
of  Nwydd  Nav  Neivion,  which  carried  in  it  the  male  and  female  of  all 
fiviiig,  when  the  Lake  of  Floods  was  broken.  The  prominent  oxen  of  Hu 
the  Mighty  drawing  the  crocodile  of  the  lake  to  land,  and  the  lake  broke 
<nt  no  more ;  and  the  stones  of  Gwyddon  Caihebon,  whereon  might  be 
lead  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  world. 

The  three  amorous  gallants  of  the  Isle  of  Britain:  first,  Caswallawn  ab 
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Bell,  for  Flur,  ihe  daughter  of  Mygnach  the  Dwarf,  who,  to  obtain  her, 
went  as  far  as  the  land  of  Gascony,  against  the  men  of  Rome,  brought  her 
away,  and  slew  6000  men  of  the  CsBsarians,  and  to  avenge  which  insult  it 
was  diat  the  men  of  Rome  came  to  the  Isle  of  Britain  ;  the  second  was 
Trystan,  the  son  of  Tidlwch,  for  Essylt,  the  daughter  of  Hdburchab  Meirchion» 
his  uncle  ;   third,  Cynon,  for  Morvydd,  the  daughter  of  Urien  Reffed. 

The  three  chief  mistresses  of  Artnur :  Garwen,  the  daughter  of  Henyn, 
Prince  of  Gwyr,  and  of  Ystrad  Tywy ;  and  Gwyl,  the  daughter  of  Enddawd, 
of  Caerworgon ;  and  Indeg,  the  daughter  of  Ararwy  Fur,  of  Mshanydd. 

The  three  chief  courts  of  Arthur :  Caerlleon  on  the  Usk,  in  Wales ; 
Celliwig  in  Cornwall ;  and  Penryn  Rhionydd,  in  the  north  ;  and  in  these 
three  Mere  kept  the  three  principal  festirals — Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide. 

The  three  knights  of  the  court  of  Arthur  that  guarded  the  Greal : 
Cadawg,  the  son  of  €rwynllw;  and  Holy  Illtud,  the  Knight;  and 
Feredwr,  the  son  of  Evrawg. 

The  three  gold  shoemakers  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  :  first,  Caswallawn  ab 
Bell,  when  he  went  as  feu:  as  Gascony  to  obtain  Flur,  the  daughter  of 
Mygnach  Gor,  who  had  been  seduced  and  carried  thiiher  to  Caisar  the 
Emperor,  by  one  called  Mwrchan  the  Thief,  king  of  that  country,  and 
friend  of  Jwl  Caisar ;  and  Caswallawn  brought  her  back  to  the  Isle  of 
Britain  ;  second,  Manawydan  ab  Llyr  Llediaui,  when  he  went  as  far  as 
Dyved,  laying  restrictions  ;  third,  Llew  Llaw  Gyfes,  when  he  went  alons^ 
with  Gwydion,  the  son  of  Don,  obtaining  name  and  arms  from  Arianrod, 
his  mother. 

Three  royal  domains  that  were  established  by  Rodri  Mawr,  in  Wales: 
first,  Dinevwr ;  second,  Aberfraw ;  third  MattliravaL  There  was  a  prince 
wearing  a  diadem  in  each  of  the  three  dominions  ;  and  the  oldest  of  the 
three  princes,  whicherer  of  them  it  might  be,  was  to  be  the  sovereign — ^that 
is  to  say.  King  of  all  Wales ;  and  the  other  two  obedient  to  his  word,  and 
his  wora  imperative  upon  each  one  of  them ;  and  he  was  chief  of  law  and 
chief  elder  in  every  conventional  session,  and  in  every  movement  of  country 
and  nation.  (Continual  maledictions  against  Vortigem,  Rowena,  and 
the  Saxons,  the  traitors  to  the  nation.)* 


ON  THE  BARDS. 

The  bards  studied  for  sixteen  or  twenty  years.  "  I  have  scene  them,*' 
says  Campion,  *' where  they  kept  schoole,  ten  in  some  one  chamber,  grovelling 
upon  couches  of  straw,  their  nooks  at  their  noses,  themselves  mne  fiat, 
prostrate.*'     Brompton  says  that  the  lessons  of  the  bards  in  Ireland  were 

S'lven  secretly,  and  were  committed  to  memory  only.  (Logan,  the  Scottish 
ael,  ii.  p.  216.)  There  were  three  sorts  of  poets ;  panegyrists  of  the 
ereat ;  comic  poets  for  the  people ;  farcical  satirists  for  the  peasants.  (Tol- 
land's Letters.)  Buchanan  alleges  that  the  harpers  in  Scotland  were  all 
Irishmen.     Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  however,  that  Scotland  surpassed 

*  A  king  of  Ireland,  ommed  Cormac,  wrote  in  SCO  d$  TtiadiUuj  and  some  triads 
have  been  preserved  in  Irish  tradition  under  the  name  of  Fingal.  The  Irish  marched 
to  battle  by  threes;  the  Scotch  Iliglthmdcrs  marched  tliree  deep.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  irimarkisia.  At  supper,  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  Welsh  set  a 
panier  of  vegetables  before  each  triad  of  guests;  they  ne?er  sit  down  to  table  two  and 
twa    (Logan,  the  Scottish  Qael.) 
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Ireland  in  musical  science,  and  that  people  went  tbither  to  complete  them-> 
sdrea  therein.  When  Pepin  founded  the  abbej  of  Neville,  ne  sent  for 
Scotch  musicians  and  choristers.  (Logan,  ii.  251.)  Ginddus  compares 
the  slow  modulation  of  the  British  with  the  rapid  tones  of  the  Irish.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  among  the  Welsh  each  man  takes  his  part ;  those  of 
Cumberland  sing  in  parts,  in  octaves,  and  in  unison.  About  the  year  1000, 
the  Welshman,  Uryffith  ap  Cynan,  having  been  reared  in  Ireland,  brought 
over  bis  instruments  to  his  own  country,  where  he  convoked  the  musicians 
of  both  countries,  and  established  twenty-four  rules  for  the  reform  of 
music   (Powel,  Hist,  of  Cambria.) 

When  Christianity  spread  through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Christian 
priests  adopted  their  taste  for  music.  They  passed  the  haip  from  hand  to 
band  at  table.  (Bede,  iv.  24.)  In  the  time  of  Ginddus  Cambrensis,  the 
ittahops  always  had  a  harp  carried  with  them.  Gunn  says,  in  his  '*  En- 
quiry :"  ^  1  have  been  favoured  witii  a  copy  of  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem, 
together  with  the  music  to  which  it  is  still  sung  in  the  Highlands,  in  which 
the  poet  peisonifies  and  addresses  a  very  old  harp,  asking  what  had  be- 
come of  its  former  lustre.  The  harp  replies  that  it  had  belonged  to 
a  king  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  present  at  many  a  royal  banquet;  that 
it  had  afterwards  been  successively  m  the  possession  of  Dargo,  son  of  the 
tiie  Druid  of  Beal,  of  Gaul,  of  flllon,  of  Oscar,  of  O'Dhuine,  of  Diarmid, 
of  a  physician,  of  a  bard,  and  lastly  of  a  priest,  who  in  a  secluded  comer 
was  mraitating  on  a  white  book.**  (Logan,  ii.  268.) 

The  bards,  though  attached  to  the  person  of  the  chiefs,  were  them- 
selves much  respected.  Sir  Richard  Cristeed,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Richard  II.  to  initiate  the  four  kings  of  Ireland  into  English  manners,  re- 
lates that  they  refused  to  eat,  because  he  had  placed  their  bards  and  prin- 
opal  servants  at  a  lower  table  than  their  own.  (Ibid.,  138.)  The  office  of 
pper  and  of  harper  were  hereditary  in  the  household  of  the  chief;  their 
possessor  had  lands,  and  a  servant  to  carry  his  instrument. 

Mac  Donnel,  the  famous  Irish  piper  of  modem  times,  had  servants, 
hones,  &c.  A  man  of  fortune  sent  for  him  one  day  to  play  during  dinner, 
and  a  table  was  laid  for  him  in  the  lobby,  with  a  botde  of  wine,  and  a  servant 
behind  his  chair.  The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  open ;  stepping  up  to 
it,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Grant,  your  health  and  com- 
pany r  drank  it  off,  threw  half  a  crown  on  his  little  table,  saying  to  the 
servant,  "  There,  my  lad,  is  two  shillings  for  my  bottle  of  wine,  and  six- 
pence for  youndf."  He  then  ran  out  of  the  house,  mounted  his  hunter, 
gallqied  off,  followed  by  his  groom.  (Ibid.  277-279.)  The  last  bardic 
school  of  Ireland,  Filean  Schooly  was  kept  in  lipperary,  in  the  time  of 
Chariesl.  (Ibid.,  247.)  One  of  the  last  bards  accompanied  Montrose,  during 
whose  victory  at  Inverlochy,  he  looked  from  the  top  of  the  castle*  of  that 
name.  Being  reproached  by  Montrose  for  not  taking  the  field,  he  asked 
tile  hero^  who  would  have  commemorated  his  valour  if  the  bard  had  been 
in  the  fight  ?  (Ibid.,  215.)  The  bagpipes  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  which  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  speaks  of  as  having  fallen  from  the  clouds  during  a  battle,  in 
1396,  were  borrowed  by  a  vanquished  clan,  which  hoped  to  be  by  it 
inspired  with  courage,  and  did  not  return  it  until  1822.  (Ibid.,  298.)  A 
piper  composed  a  pibroch  during  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1745.  The 
piece  has  retained  its  celebrity.  A  piper  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
received  a  shot  in  the  bag  before  be  could  make  a  fair  beginning,  which 
80  roused  his  Highland  blood,  that,  dashing  his  pipes  on  the  ground,  he 
ihew  his  ImMd-swoxd,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  foes  with  the 
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fdry  of  a  lion,  until  hifl  career  was  stopped  by  deadi  firom  numerous  wound& 
(Ibid.,  273-276.) 

ON  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  MARTIN.  (Seep.  60.) 

This  legend  of  the  most  popular  saint  of  France  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
being  related  almost  at  full  length,  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and, 
furthermore,  as  having  been  written  by  a  contemporary.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  has  served  as  a  model  for  a  multitude  of  others. 

JSx  SulpicU  Severi  Vita  B.  Martini : 

"  St  Martin  was  bom  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia ;  but  he  was  brought  up 
in  Italy,  near  Tesino.  His  relations  were  not  of  the  lowest  dasa  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  but  were,  nevertheless,  pa£;an8.  His  fifither  was  at 
first  a  soldier,  afterwards  a  tribune.  He  himsdf  in  his  youth  followed 
the  career  of  arms,  against  his  will  it  is  true;  for  at  the  age  of  ten  yean 
he  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  obtained  admission  among  the  catechu.- 
mens.  He  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  already  wished  to  lead  the 
life  of  the  desert;  and  he  would  have  accomplished  his  longing  desire  had 
the  weakness  of  childhood  allowed  him.  ....  An  imperial  edict  ordered 
the  enrolment  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  ;  his  &ther  gave  him  up ;  he 
was  carried  away,  loaded  with  chains,  and  had  the  militaiy  oath  imposed 
on  him.  He  contented  himself  with  a  single  slave  for  his  suite,  and  fre- 
quently it  was  the  master  who  served.  He  unbound  his  slave's  sandals, 
and  washed  him  with  his  own  hands.  Their  table  was  in  common.  .  .  •  . 
Such  was  his  temperance,  that  he  was  already  regarded  not  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  monk. 

« During  a  winter  of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  which  caused  the 
death  of  many  persons,  he  met  a  poor  creature  quite  naked  at  the  gate  of 
Amiens.  The  unfortunate  man  supplicated  all  the  passers  by,  and  all 
turned  away  from  him.  Martin  had  nothing  but  his  cloak;  he  had  g^vea 
away  all  the  rest  He  took  his  sword,  cut  the  cloak  in  two,  and  gave  half 
of  it  to  the  poor  man.  Some  of  the  lookers  on  began  to  laug^  settn^^ 
him  thus  half-dressed  and  docked,  as  it  were ;  but  the  following  ni^t 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him,  dressed  in  that  half  of  the  doak  with  which 
he  had  covered  the  nakedness  of  the  poor  man. 

'*  When  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul,  the  Emperor  Julian  assembled 
his  army  and  caused  the  doruUivum  to  be  distributed.  When  it  came  to 
Martinis  turn,  he  said  to  Caesar,  *  Hitherto  I  have  served  thee ;  suffer  me 
to  serve  God.  I  am  the  soldier  of  Christ;  I  can  no  longer  fi^ht.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  this  it  not  from  fiedth,  but  from  cowardice^  I  will  take  my 
place  to-morrow  without  arms  in  the  first  rank,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesui, 
my  Lord,  protected  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  I  will  fearlessly  make  my  way 
into  the  battalions  of  the  enemy.'  The  next  day  the  enemy  sent  to  sue 
for  peace,  surrendering  themselves  un  body  and  substance.  Who  could 
douDt  that  this  was  a  victory  of  the  samt,  who  was  thus  dispensed  from  the 
necessity  of  ^ing  to  the  fight  without  arms  ? 

'<  On  leavmg  Uie  standtfd,  he  went  in  search  of  St  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  who  wished  to  make  him  a  deacon,  but  Martin  refused,  declared 
himself  unworthy ;  and  the  bishop  seeing  it  was  necessary  to  confer  on  him 
functions  that  should  ^pear  humiliating,  made  him  an  exorcist  Shortly 
afterwardsi  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  visit)  in  religioiis  diaiily»  his 
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eonntry  and  liifl  kindred,  who  were  still  sunk  in  idoktry ;  and  St  Hilary 
tffMfved  of  bis  departure,  entreating  him  at  the  same  time,  with  tears, 
to  return.  He  set  out,  therefore,  but  in  sadness,  it  is  said,  and  after 
predicting  to  his  brethren  that  he  should  encounter  many  crosses.  In. 
traversing  lonely  paths  through  the  Alps,  he  fell  in  with  robbers.  One 
of  them  carxied  lum  off  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back;  but  he 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  him,  and  the  robber  had  faith.  The  man 
afterwards  led  a  religious  Hfe,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  receiYcd  this 
biitory.  Martin  continued  his  journey,  and  as  he  was  passing  through  Milan, 
the  devil  presented  himself  before  him  in  human  form,  and  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going  ?  Martin  replied,  he  was  going  whithersoever  the 
Lord  caUed  him.  To  which  the  devil  returned,  vraerever  thou  goest,  and 
whoever  thou  undertakest,  the  devil  will  cross  thee.  Martin  answered 
m  these  prophetic  words,  '  God  is  my  stay,  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  unto  me.'  Immediately  the  eiremy  vanished  from  his  presence.  He 
caused  his  mother  to  abjure  the  error  of  paganism  ;  his  father  persisted  in 
the  evil  way.  Subsequently,  the  Arian  heresy  having  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  above  all,  in  Illyria,  he  bravely  resisted  alone  the  perfidy  of 
the  priests  and  suffered  a  thousand  torments  (he  was  beaten  with  rods  and 
driven  fnxn  the  town).  At  last  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  there  built  a 
monastery.  Being  driven  out  by  Auxentius,  the  leader  of  the  Arians,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  where  he  lived  for  a  long  while  on  roots. 

"  When  St.  Hilary  returned  from  exile,  he  followed  him,  and  built  a 
monastery  near  the  town.  A  catachumen  joined  him.  During  the 
absence  of  St.  Martin,  he  died,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  he  quitted  the 
world  without  baptism.  St  Martin  arrives  weeping  and  groaning.  He 
makes  every  body  go  out,  and  lays  himself  down  upon  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  brother.  When  he  had  prayed  awhile,  before  two  hoiurs  were  well 
dapsed,  he  saw  the  dead  man  gradually  move  all  his  limbs,  and  his  eyelids 
wiDk  and  open  to  the  l%ht.     The  man  afterwards  lived  many  years. 

^'  He  was  then  sought  for  the  episcopal  see  of  Tours,  but  as  nothing 
could  force  him  from  has  monastery,  one  of  the  inhabitants,  pretending  that 
his  wife  was  sick,  threw  himself  at  the  saint's  feet  and  prevailed  on  lum  to 
quit  bis  celL  He  was  led  with  an  escort  to  the  city,  through  groups  of 
mhabitants  ranged  along  the  road.  A  countless  multitude  had  arrived 
firom  the  towns  around,  to  give  their  suffiri^^es.  A  small  number,  however, 
sad  some  of  the  bishops,  refused,  with  impious  obstinacy,  to  accept  Martin, 
'  He  was  a  low  fellow,  unworthy  of  episcopacy,  and  of  a  sorry  figure  with 
his  paltry  garments  and  his  hair  in  disorder.'  fiut  one  of  the  bystanders 
taking  up  the  psalter  in  the  absence  of  the  reader,  stopped  at  the  first  verse 
he  met  with.  It  was  the  psalm,  Ex  are  infanHum  ei  lactantium  perfeeisH 
kmdem,  ui  destruas  itUmicum  et  de/ensorem.  Martin's  prindipal  adversary 
was  named  precisely  Defensor.  Immediately  a  cry  arose  among  the  peopl^ 
and  the  enemies  ox  the  saint  were  confouniled. 

"  Not  fiur  from  the  town  was  a  place  consecrated  by  a  fidse  opinion  as 
the  sepulchre  of  a  martyr ;  the  preceding  bbhops  had  even  erected  an 
tltar  there.  Martin  standing  by  the  tomb  prayed  to  God,  that  he  would 
leveal  to  him  who  was  that  martyr,  and  wnat  were  his  merits.  There- 
upoD,  he  saw,  upon  his  left  hand,  a  hideous  and  terrible  shade.  He  com- 
inaoded  it  to  speak  ;  whereupon,  it  confessed  itself  to  be  the  shade  of  a 
lobber  put  to  death  for  his  crimes,  and  which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
a  martyr.    Martin  had  the  altar  destroyed. 
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**  One  day  he  met  the  corpse  of  a  heathen  which  they  were  ooiiTeyingto 
the  grave  with  all  the  circumstances  of  superstitious  obsequies.  He  was 
about  five  hundred  paces  off  from  it,  and  could  hardly  distinguish  what  it 
was  he  saw.  However,  as  he  saw  a  crowd  of  peasants,  and  as  the  dothea 
that  covered  the  body  fluttered  in  the  wind,  he  thought  that  profane  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  were  about  to  be  accomplished ;  for,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Gaulish  peasants  to  go  in  procession  through  the  country  parts  car^ 
rying,  with  deplorable  in&tuation,  the  images  of  the  demons  covered  with 
white  veils.*  He,  therefore,  lifted  up  the  emblem  of  the  cross  and  com- 
manded the  crowd  to  stop  and  lay  down  its  burden.  Oh,  prodigy !  you 
would  have  seen  the  poor  men,  at  first  remaining  as  stiff  as  stone  ;  then, 
when  they  tried  to  advance,  unable  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  then 
turning  round  and  round  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  At  last,  tired  out  with  the 
weight  of  the  corpse,  they  lay  down  their  burden  and  gazed  in  each  other's 
faces  in  consternation,  asking  of  themselves  what  could  be  the  matter. 
But  the  holy  man  having  perceived  that  the  crowd  had  assembled  only  for 
a  funeral,  and  not  for  a  sacrifice,  again  raised  his  hand  and  permitted 
them  to  go  on  their  way,  and  to  cany  off  the  corpse. 

"  When  he  had  destroyed  a  very  ancient  temple  in  a  village,  and  proposed 
to  cut  down  a  pine  tree  which  erew  near  it,  the  priests  of  the  place  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  opposed  him.  *  But,'  they  said,  *  if  thou  hast  any 
confidence  in  thy  Grod,  we  ourselves  will  cut  down  this  tree.  Do  thou  re- 
ceive it  in  its  rail,  and  if  thy  Lord  is  with  thee,  as  thou  sayest,  thou  wilt 
take  no  hurt.'  Accordingly  when  the  pine  was  leaning  towards  one  side 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  where  it  would  fall,  the  saint 
was  brought  to  the  place  with  his  limbs  bound.  The  pine  was  already 
befi;inning  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  the  monks  looked  on  with  pale  faces  firom 
a  custance,  but  the  intrepid  Martin,  after  the  tree  had  already  cracked,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  falling  right  upon  him,  made  the  sign  of 
salvation  against  it.  The  tree  reared  itaeU  up  again,  as  if  a  strong  wind 
had  blown  it  back,  and  fell  down  on  the  other  side,  so  that  it  was  near 
emshing  the  crowd  who  had  thought  themselves  safe  from  all  danger. 

"  When  he  was  desirous  to  overthrow  a  temple,  filled  with  all  the  pagan 
superstitions,  in  the  village  of  Leprosum  (Le  Loroux),  a  multitude  of 
heathen  opposed  his  design  and  drove  him  back  with  insult  He  retired, 
therefore,  to  the  vicinity,  and  there  for  three  days,  continually  fasting  and 
praying  in  haircloth  and  ashes,  he  besought  the  Lord,  since  the  hand  of 
one  man  could  not  overthrow  that  temple,  the  divine  virtue  should  destroy 
it  Thereupon,  two  angels  stood  before  him  with  lance  and  buckler,  lite 
soldiers  of  the  heavenly  militia.  They  declared  themselves  sent  by  God  to 
scatter  the  turbulent  peasants,  to  defend  Martin,  and  hinder  any  one  from 
opposing  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  He  returned  to  the  spot,  and  in 
presence  of  the  unresisting  heathen,  he  reduced  the  altars  and  the  idols  to 
dust     Almost  all  believed  in  Jesus. 

"  Several  bishops  had  repaired  from  various  places  to  the  Emperer  Masd- 
mus,  a  man  of  vile  character.  Martin,  though  frequently  invited  to  his 
table,  abstained  from  going  thither,  saying,  <  that  he  could  not  be  the 
guest  of  him  who  had  despoiled  two  emperors,  the  one  of  his  throne,  the 

*  In  Gregory  of  Tours  (ap.  Scr.  Fr.,ii.  467),  St  Simplicios  sees  from  a  distance 
the  statue  of  Cybele  carried  in  procession  tlirough  tlic  country  upon  a  car  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  Germanic  Cybeic,  Ertha,  was  drawn  in  tbc  same  manner. — Tacit. 
German* 
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Other  of  his  life.'  Yielding,  at  last,  to  the  arguments  put  forth  hy  Maxi* 
mns,  or  to  his  reiterated  requests,  he  accepted  his  invitation.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hanquet,  a  slave  presented  the  cup  to  the  emperor  according  to 
custom  ;  die  latter  ordered  it  to  he  offered  to  the  holy  hishop,  in  order  that 
he  might  procure  himself  the  happiness  of  receiving  it  mm  his  hand* 
Bat  Marian,  when  he  had  drank,  passed  the  cup  to  his  priest,  persuaded^ 
doubtless,  that  no  person  hetter  deserved  to  drink  after  himself.  This  pre* 
ference  excited  the  wonder  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  guests  to  such  a  de* 
gree^  that  they  beheld  with  pleasure  that  very  act  by  which  the  saint  ap* 
wared  to  disdain  them.  Martin  predicted  to  Maximus  a  long  time  before* 
hsnd,  that  if  he  went  into  Italy,  according  to  his  wish,  to  make  war  on 
VaJpntinian,  he  would  be  victorious  in  the  first  encounter,  but  would  soon 
after  perish.     This  was,  in  fact,  what  took  place,  as  we  have  seen. 

*'  It  is  known  also  that  he  very  frequently  received  the  visits  of  angels, 
who  came  to  converse  in  his  presence.  He  had  the  devil  so  frequently  be* 
fore  his  eyes  that  he  saw  him  under  every  form.  As  the  latter  was  con* 
vinced  that  he  could  not  escape  firom  him,  he  frequently  loaded  him  with 
abuse,  when  he  could  not  succeed  in  entangling  him  in  his  snares.  One  day 
he  rushed  to  his  cell  with  a  great  noise,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bloody  ox 
horn,  showing  him  his  arm  dropping  blood,  and  boasting  of  the  crime 
he  had  just  committed.  '  Martin,'  he  said, '  where  now  is  thy  virtue  ?  I  have 
just  killed  one  of  thy  people.'  The  holy  man  assembled  his  brethren,  re- 
lated to  them  what  the  devil  had  told  him,  and  ordered  them  to  look  in  all 
the  cells  in  order  to  discover  the  victim.  They  did  so,  and  came  and  told  him 
that  not  one  of  the  monks  was  missing,  but  that  an  unfortunate  mercenaiy, 
'wiho  had  been  employed  in  carting  wood,  was  lodging  near  the  forest*  He 
sent  to  look  for  tne  peasant,  who  was  found  not  far  from  the  monastery, 
half  dead.  He  soon  ceased  to  live.  An  ox  had  goaded  him  with  his  horn 
in  the  groin. 

"  The  devil  frequently  appeared  to  him  under  the  most  various  fonns. 
Sometimes  he  assumed  the  features  of  Jupiter,  sometimes  those  of  Mercury ; 
at  other  times,  too,  those  of  Venus  and  Minerva.  Martin,  always  firm,  armed 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  with  the  aid  of  prayer.  One  day  the 
demon  appeared,  preceded  and  encompassed  with  a  snining  light,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  deceive  the  saint  by  this  borrowed  splendour. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  royal  mantle  ;  his  forehead  girt  with  a  diadem  of 
gold  and  precious  stones ;  his  shoes  embroidered  with  gold ;  his  visage 
serene  and  cheerful.  In  this  guise,  which  indicated  any  thing  rather 
than  the  devil,  he  planted  himsehf  in  the  saint*s  cell  whilst  the  latter  was  at 
prayer.  At  first  sight  Martin  was  struck  with  consternation,  and  they  both 
maintained  a  long  silence.  The  devil  was  the  first  to  break  it:  *  Martin,' 
said  he,  *  recognise  him  who  is  before  thee.  I  am  the  Christ.  Before  de- 
scending upon  the  earth  I  wished  first  to  manifest  myself  to  thee.'  Martin 
held  his  peace,  and  made  no  reply.  The  devil  audaciously  resumed : 
'  Martin,  why  dost  thou  hesitate  to  believe  when  thou  seest  ?  I  am  the 
Christ'  *  Never :'  replied  Martin,  *  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not  predict 
that  he  would  return  with  purple  and  the  diadem.  As  for  me,  I  will  not 
befieve  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  if  I  do  not  see  him  such  as  he  was  in  his 
Passion,  bearing  on  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Cross.'  At  these  words 
the  devil  suddenly  vanished  like  smoke,  leaving  the  cell  filled  with  a  hor** 
nUe  stench.  I  nave  this  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  Martin  himself ;  let  no 
one,  therefore,  take  it  for  a  fable. 

'*  For,  upon  the  rumour  of  his  religion,  burning  with  desire  to  see  him^ 
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and  also  to  write  his  history,  we  undertook  a  journey  in  search  of  him, 
which  proved  agreeable  to  us.  He  talked  to  us  of  nothing  but  of  his  in» 
tended  abandonment  of  the  seductions  of  this  world,  and  of  secular 
burdens,  to  follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  free  and  unencumbered  steps. 
Oh !  what  gpravity  and  dignity  there  was  in  his  words  and  in  his  conTersa- 
tion !  What  force,  what  marrellous  fiicility  in  resolving  the  questions  that 
relate  to  the  divine  writings  I  Never  can  language  depict  that  perseverance 
and  that  rigour  in  fasting  and  in  abstinence,  that  power  of  watching  and 
of  prayer ;  those  nights  passed  like  days,  that  constancy  in  yielding  no- 
thing to  rest  or  to  business,  in  learing  not  a  moment  of  his  life  unem- 
ployed  in  the  work  of  €rod.  Hardly,  even,  did  he  erant  to  his  meals  and 
to  sleep  the  time  required  by  nature.  Oh  I  man  truly  blessed  I  So  simple 
of  heart,  judging  none,  condemning  none,  yielding  to  none  evil  for  eviL 
And,  indeed,  he  had  armed  himself  against  all  injuries  with  so  great  pa- 
tience, that,  althoueh  he  filled  the  highest  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  he  snf- 
fered  himself  to  be  msulted  with  impunity  by  the  lowest  clerks,  withoot,  on 
that  account,  depriving  them  of  their  places,  or  excluding  them  £rom  his 
charity.  No  one  ever  saw  him  irritated,  no  one  ever  saw  mm  troubled,  no 
one  ever  saw  him  laugh.  Always  the  same,  and  wearing  on  his  visage  an 
expression  of  heavenly  joy,  he  seemed  in  some  sort  superior  to  human  na- 
ture. He  had  nothing  on  his  tong^  but  the  xuune  of  Christ,  nothing  in  his 
heart  but  piety,  peace,  compassbn.  Most  fre<}uently,  even,  he  was  accos- 
tomed  to  weep  for  the  sins  of  those  who  calumniated  him,  and  who  wounded 
him  in  the  solitude  of  his  retreat  with  their  venemous  vipers'  tongues. 

**  As  for  me,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  been  guided  in  this  nar- 
rative by  my  conviction  and  by  the  love  of  Jesus  Chrut  I  can  render 
this  testimony,  that  I  have  narrated  notorious  £Eiets,  and  that  I  have  told 
the  truth." 

Ex  Sulpicii  Severi  Bisioria  Sacra^  Ub.  II. 

**  A  certain  Marcus,  of  Memphis,  brouffht  from  Egypt  into  Spain  the 
pernicious  heresy  of  the  gnostics.  He  had  for  disciples  Agu>pe,  a  woman 
of  high  rank,  and  the  rhetorician  Helpidus.  PrisdUian  received  their  lea- 
sons.  Gradually  the  venom  of  this  error  insinuated  itself  into  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  Several  bishops,  even,  were  infected  by  it ;  among  others^ 
Instantius  and  Salvianus....The  Bishop  of  Cordova  denounced  them  to 
Idacius,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Merida.  A  synod  was  assembled  at  Sarm- 
gossa,  and  condemnation  was  pronounced  upcm  the  Bishops  Instantius  and 
Salvianus,  and  the  laymen  Helpidus  and  FrisciUian,  altnough  they  were 
abeent.  Ithacius  was  charged  with  the  promulntion  of  the  sentence. ... 
After  long  and  painful  disputes  Ithacius  obtained,  from  the  Emperor  Gim- 
tian,  a  rescript,  banishing  the  heretics  from  every  land. ••.When  Maximna 
had  assumed  the  purple,  and  had  entered  as  victor  into  Treves,  he  was  be- 
set with  prayers  and  denunciations  aindnst  FrisciUian  and  his  acoom- 
fk^.  1^Lp«»,roitl««>didltho«Xwminfectedwithh^rMytol>e 
Drought  before  the  synod  of  Bordeaux.  Instantius  and  Piiscillian  were 
brought  thither  accordingly ;  Salvianus  was  dead«  The  accusers,  Idaant 
and  Ithadus,  followed  them.  I  own  that  the  accusers  are  more  odious  to 
me  by  reason  of  their  violence  than  the  criminals  themsdvet.  This  Itha- 
dus was  full  of  andacity  and  idle  words,  baiefaeed,  tumptooos,  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  taUe.  The  wretdi  dared  to  accuse  of  the  oime  of 
heresy  the  Bishop  Martin,  a  new  apostle!  For,  Martin  being  then  at 
IVeves,  never  oeMed  to  vge  Ithacins  to  abandon  the  aeeusatioD,  and  to 
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supplicate  Maximos  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  unfoitonate  men.  It 
vts  enoagh  that  &e  episcopal  sentence  droTC  the  heretics  from  their  sees, 
tod  it  would  be  a  strange  and  unheard  of  crime  to  hare  a  secular  judge 
give  sentence  in  the  cause  of  the  church.  Lastly,  so  long*  as  Martin  was 
in  Treyes,  the  trial  was  postponed,  and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
ptrting  he  wrung  a  promise  from  Maximus  that  no  bloody  measure  should 
be  adopted  against  the  accused." 

Ex  Sulpicii  Severi  Diahgo  IIL 

"  Upon  the  advice  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Treves,  the  Emperor 
Maximus  had  decreed  that  tribunes  should  be  sent  in  arms  into  Spain,  with 
M  powers  to  seek  out  the  heretics  and  to  deprive  them  of  life  and  property. 
No  doubt  this  tempest  would  have  enveloped  a  multitude  of  pious  men  like- 
wise. The  distinction  was  one  not  easy  to  make,  for  people  relied  upon  the 
eridence  of  their  eyes  in  the  matter,  and  judged  of  a  heretic  by  his  pale- 
ness, or  by  his  dress,  rather  than  by  hb  faith.  The  bishops  felt  that  this 
measure  would  not  please  Martin.  Having  learned  that  he  was  coming, 
they  obtuned  from  the  emperor  an  order  forbidding  him  to  approach  the 
(Sty  unless  he  promised  to  remain  there  in  peace  with  the  bishops.  He 
dexterously  evaded  this  demand,  and  promised  to  come  in  peace  with  Jesus 
Christ  He  entered  by  night,  and  went  to  a  church  to  pray.  The  next 
day  he  repaired  to  the  palace.  The  bishops  threw  themselves  upon  their 
knees  before  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  with  tears  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  led  away  under  the  influence  of  a  single  man.  The  emperor  drove 
Martin  from  his  presence,  and  ere  long  he  sent  assassins  to  slay  those  for 
whom  the  holy  man  had  interceded.  As  soon  as  Martin  heard  this  (it  was 
night)  he  hurried  to  the  palace.  He  promised  that  if  mercy  were  shown 
he  would  communicate  with  the  bishops,  provided  the  tribunes  already  sent 
£)r  the  destrucfaon  of  the  churches  of  Spain  were  recalled.  Maximus  im- 
mediately granted  every  thing.  The  next  day  Martin  appeared  at  the  com- 
mnnion,  thinking  it  better  to  yield  under  the  circumstances  than  to  expose 
those,  over  whose  heads  the  sword  was  already  suspended.  The  bishops, 
however,  exhausted  all  their  efforts  in  vain  to  make  him  sig^  that  commu- 
nion. The  next  day  he  left  the  city  and  departed  along  the  road  afflicted 
in  spirit,  for  that  he  had  mingled  for  an  instant  in  a  guilty  commxmion. 
Not  &r  from  the  borough  called  Andethanna,  where  the  vast  forest  solitude 
o{^  unknown  retreats,  he  let  his  companions  go  on  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance, and  sat  himself  down,  revolving  m  his  mind,  and  alternately  justify- 
ing and  blaming  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  of  his  conduct.  Suddenly  an  angel 
appeared  to  him,  ^  Thou  art  right,  Martin,'  it  said,  '  to  grieve  and  to  smite 
thy  breast,  but  thou  couldst  not  have  got  out  of  the  matter  otherwise. 
Cheer  up,  strengthen  thy  heart.  Henceforth,  do  not  risk,  not  merely  thy 
glory,  but  thy  salvation.  From  that  day  forth  he  took  good  care  not  to 
miagle  in  the  communion  of  the  partisans  of  Ithacius.  But  as  he  cured 
^hose  possessed  less  frequently  than  in  former  times  and  with  less  power, 
he  bewailed  to  us  with  tears,  that  by  the  pollution  of  that  conmiuniou,  in 
whieh  he  had  minted  for  one  moment  by  necessity  and  not  of  his  own 
accord,  he  felt  his  virtue  grow  feeble.  He  lived  sixteen  years  after  this, 
never  wait  again  to  any  synod,  and  forbade  himself  to  he  present  at  any 
anembly  of  bishops.'' 

Ex  Sulpieii  Setferi  Diahgo  //. 

**  As  we  were^  addressing  some  questions  to  him  npon  the  end  of  ilie 
world,  he  said  to  us :  *  Nero  and  Anti-Christ  will  come  afterwards.    Nercf 
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will  reign  in  ihe  West  over  ten  vanquished  kings,  and  will  exercise  pene« 
cation  even  to  making  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles  be  adored  ;  but  Anti-Christ 
will  take  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  He  will  have  Jerusalem  for 
the  seat  of  his  kingdom  and  tor  his  capital.  The  city  and  ihe  temple  will 
be  repaired  by  him.  The  persecution  he  will  exercise  will  be,  to  cause 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  to  be  denied,  by  giving  himself  out  for  the  Cfariat^ 
and  to  force  all  men  to  be  circumcised  according  to  the  law.  I,  myself 
shall  be  put  to  death  in  the  end  by  Anti-Chiist,  and  he  will  reduce  the 
whole  universe  and  all  nations  imder  his  power,  until  the  coming  of  Christ 
shall  crush  the  impious  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  he  added, '  that 
Anti-Christ,  begotten  by  the  evil  spirit,  is  now  a  child,  and  that  when  once 
past  adolescence  he  will  seize  the  empire.' " 


ABSTRACT  OF  MR.  PRICE'S  WORK  ON  THE  RACES 
OF  ENGLAND. 

MM.  Thierry  and  Edwards  have  adopted  the  theory  of  the  persistence 
of  races :  Mr.  Price  adopts  that  of  theur  mutability.  But  he  ou^t  not 
to  halt  in  his  conclusions  as  a  spiritualist,  and  should  account  for  we  mo- 
difications which  races  undergo  by  the  operation  of  liberty  in  fiuhioning 
matter.  He  has  not  been  able  to  bring  any  other  than  materialist  hypo- 
theses  to  the  support  of  his  biblical  views. 

Nevertheless  we  will  extract  some  interesting  ccmdusions  from  his 
work,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Physiognomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Present 
Inhabitants  of  Britain,  with  reference  to  their  Origin,  as  Goths  and  Celts ; 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Price.  London,  1829.*' 

All  that  the  ancients  say  of  the  blue  eyes  and  fur  hair  of  the  Germans 
is  not  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Goths  than  of  the  Celts,  for  there 
were  Celts  in  Germany.  The  Cimbbi  were  Celts ;  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
Baltic,  and  quoting  rhilemon,  says,  *'  Morimarusam  a  Cambris  rocari, 
hoc  est  mortuum  mare**  (in  Welsh  Mormarw,) 

The  author  thinks  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hur 
from  red  to  yellow,  and  from  yellow  to  brown.  Tacitus :  "  Euiihe  Cale- 
doniam  habitantium  come,  magpii  artus  Germanicam  orieinem  asseverant,** 
A  Gaelic  colony  of  Scoto-Irish  race,  b  called  in  the  Breton  triads.  The 
Red  Gaels  of  Ireland.  From  the  old  Gaelic  duan,  which  was  recited  by 
the  bard  of  Malcolm  HL,  in  1067,  we  find  that  the  Highlanders  in  those 
days  had  yellow  hair : 

AEdchaAlbannile, 
A  Shlnagfa  fela  foltbhuidle. 
0,  ye  learned  Albanians  all,  ye  yellow-haircd-hosts  ! 

At  present  brown  is  the  prevailing  colour  among  the  HigUanders.  The 
opinion  that  the  men  of  rank  are  of  Gothic  origin,  and  the  others  Celts, 
is  untenable.  The  diversity  of  their  food  accounts  for  the  physical  differ- 
ences, as  happens  in  the  case  of  animals  transferred  to  richer  pastures  (from 
Bretagne,  for  instance,  to  Normandy). 

Climate  and  habit  change  races.  Camper  remarics  that  already  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  the  face  long  and  narrow,  the  eve  contracted. 
West  adds  that  their  complexion  is  less  florid  that  of  the  £nglish.  The 
eye  becomes  dark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  mmes,  and  wnerever  coal 
is  burned  (?) 
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Cesar  ascribes  a  Genoanic  origm  to  the  Belgjb  : "  Fleroaqae  a  Germanis 
ortofi."  But  Strabo  says  they  spoke  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  fUKf>6v 
'tfdkkanvinus  rjj  ykwroff.  The  Saxon  Chronide  speaks  of  Hengist's  en- 
gagmg  <<the  Welsh  of  Kent  and  Sussex."  These  Welsh  were  Belgae, 
according  to  FSnkerton.      The  names  of  fielgic  towns  in  England  are 


No  traeea  of  Danish  blood  are  found  in  England.  —  The  Norman 
oonquerors  were*a  nuxed  people  of  Gauls,  Franks,  Bretons,  Flemminffs, 
ScaDdinariaiia,  dec.  The  men  of  the  North  cannot  have  exterminated  the 
infaabitants  of  Normandy,  nor  even  greatly  diminished  their  number,  since 
m  the  couiae  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  they  lost  their  own  Scandi- 
navian tong^ue,  and  adooted  that  of  the  vanquished.  It  would  be  absmd  to 
search  in  England  for  tne  traces  of  a  population  so  motley  as  the  army  of 
Villjam*  It  appears  that  red  hair  was  unusual  at  that  period,  since  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  nickname,  "Vniliam  Rufus.* 

About  York  and  Lancaster,  where  the  influence  of  manufiusturing  habits 
is  not  experienced,  the  EaigUsh  are  larg^,  but  clumsier  than  in  the  south ; 
blue  eyes  prevail  in  Lancashire.  The  people  of  Cumberland  (they  are 
Cymry  who  lost  their  language  sooner  than  those  of  Cornwall)  are  m  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  English  of  the  south. 

Between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  there  is  an  indefinable  difference: 
hard  features  and  prominent  cheek  bones  are  not  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
The  Highlanders  are  seldom  tall,  but  are  well  made ;  nair  generally  brown, 
less  vivaciW  than  in  Ireland,  stature  less,  the  population  more  varied. 
^Vhatever  be  said  of  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  west,  we 
find  there  the  same  langpiage  and  the  same  physiognomy  as  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

WaLiES — Infinite  variety ;  the  Roman  nose  very  frequent ;  men  of  mo* 
derate  stature,  but  strongly  built.  It  is^  said  that  the  Caermarthenshire 
miiitia  requires  more  space  to  form  its  lines  than  that  of  any  other  county. 
In  the  north  we  find  taller  figures,  classical  beauty,  but  small  features. 

Irxlakd — More  mingled  than  Great  Britain;  at  present  astonishinc^ 
nmformity  of  moral  and  physical  type ;  two  classes  only,  the  well  fed  and 
lhe  in  fed.  Among  the  peasants,  hair  brown  or  black,  black  especially  in 
a  portion  of  the  south,  but  always  the  eyes  gray  or  blue  ;t  eyebrows  low, 
ikuk^  and  black  ;  face  long,  nose  small,  with  a  tendency  upwards  ;  stature 
generally  tall ;  all  well  made ;  this  has  not  been  so  much  the  case  within  the 
last  forty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  wretchedness  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  Mouth  open,  which  gives  an  air  of  stupidity  to  the 
countenance;  extraordinary  &cility  of  speech,  in  strikinir  contrast  with 
their  rags.     Every  beggar  is  a  wit,  an  orator,  a  philosopher.     Spaniards 

*  In  the  Honk  of  St  Gall  we  have  a  poor  man  who  is  ashamed  of  being  red- 
haired:  **  Panpereolo  valde  nifo,  gaUicula  sua  quia  pileum  non  habet,  et  de  cdora 
no  minium  erubuit,  caput  induta — lAb.  i.,  ap.  Scr.  iV.,  v. 

t  Moi  je  veuil  roeil  bleu  et  bnm  le  teint, 
Bien  que  Toeil  verd  toute  la  France  adore. 

BONSABP. 

Ode  k  Jacques  Lepelletier. — ^L^rand  d'Aussy,  i.,  369 :  My  wife's  hfur  which  now 
teems  to  me  black  and  limp,  then  seemed  to  me  blond,  shining,  and  curly.  Her 
tye^  which  appear  small  to  me,  I  thought  6/tfe,  charming,  and  well  deft.  (Le  Ma- 
xiage,  alias  Le  Jeu  d'Adam,  Le  Bossu  d* Arras.) 

I 
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in  the  south  of  Ireland  sinoe  the  days  of  EliabetL  Gennan  PkiatShes 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine. 

In  France  round  Tisages,  in  Eholahd  oyai,  in  Germaht  square. 
The  eyes  more  mominent  on  the  continent  than  in  England.  Neither  in 
Normandy  nor  m  Burgundy  is  there  any  trace  of  the  Northnen  (except 
towards  Bayeux  and  Vire). 

Savotards — Small,  active;  jaw  yeiy  square;  eyes  gr»y $  hairUack ; 
eyebrows  low  and  thick. 

Swiss — Same  form  of  jaw ;  taller  men ;  eyes  asure  Uue,  witfi  a  htftie 
not  always  pleasing ;  hrown  hair. 

GraucANS — Gray  eyes  ;  hair  brown,  or  flaxen;  jaw  angvlar;  nose 
rarely  aquiline,  but  low  at  the  root ;  wide  space  between  the  eyes,  wider 
still  than  in  France. 

BsLoiAH  s — The  eye  of  a  perfect  Prussian  blue  tint^  deeper  round  the 
iris  ;  f&ce  longer  than  in  Grermany. 

I  am  indined  to  think  (the  author  does  not  say  so)  that,  throogh  the 
effisct  of  time  and  civilisation,  the  hair  may  have  become  brown,  and 
the  eyes  blade  ;  that  is  to  say,  may  have  assumed  the  chaiaeter  of  a  more 
intense  life. 
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THE  GERMANS. 


CHAPTER  L 

GERMANIC  WORLD. — INVASION.— MEROVINGIANS. 

Behind  the  old  Celtic,  Iberian,  and  Roman  Europe,  so  sharply 
marked  out  in  its  peninsulas  and  islands,  extended  another  world, 
£ur  more  vast  and  vague.  That  Germanic  and  Slavic  world  of  the 
North,  iU  defined  by  nature,  has  had  its  outlines  fixed  by  political 
rerolutions.  Nevermeless,  this  character  of  indecision  still  strikingly 
exists  in  Rtisaia,  Poland,  and  even  in  Germany.  The  frontiers  of 
tbe  Gennan  tongue  and  population  lie  loose,  on  our  side,  in  Lor- 
nine  and  Belgium.  Upon  the  east,  the  Slave  frontier  of  Germany 
has  been  on  the  Elbe,  then  on  the  Oder,  and  imdefined  as  that 
capricious  river  which  so  loves  to  change  its  banks.  Through  Rus- 
sia and  Silesia,  which  are  at  once  German  and  Slave,  Grermany  runs 
into  Poland  and  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  barbarian  infinite. 
On  the  north,  the  sea  hardly  constitutes  a  more  precise  barrier.  The 
sands  of  Pomerania  are  a  continuation  of  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic, 
wbeieon,  beneath  the  waters,  lie  towns  and  villages,  like  those  which 
the  sea  swallows  up  in  Holland.  This  latter  coimtry  is  but  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  two  elements. 

A  land  und^ned,  races  fluctuating — such,  at  least,  is  the  picture 
presented  to  na  by  Tacitus  in  his  Germarda,  Marshes  and  forestSi 
of  more  or  leas  extent,  according  as  they  yield  before  the  hand  of 
man,  or  lesoine  the  spots  which  he  abandons,  habitations  dispersed, 
patches  of  cultivation  of  small  extent,  and  shifting  every  year  to 
new  sround.  Between  the  forests  are  marches^  vast  cleanngs,  com- 
mon Imds  of  uncertain  limit,  the  route  of  migrations,  the  scene  of 
dbe  fiist  attempts  at  cultivation,  with  a  few  cabins  capriciously 
grouped  upon  them.  '*  Their  dwellings,"  says  Tacitus,  ''  do  not 
stand  dose  together.  Here,  they  set  themselves  down  by  a  spring; 
there,  beside  a  grove  of  trees.'*  To  limit  and  determine  the  march^ 
13  the  grand  buaness  of  the  forest  syndics.  The  bounds  are  not  very 
ptedsdy  marked ;  '*  How  farj"  say  they^  ''  may  the  husbandman 
ertend  his  cultivalion  in  the  march  ?  As  fiir  as  he  can  throw  his 
hammer.**  Thor's  hammer  is  the  symbol  of  property ;  the  instru- 
ment of  that  pacific  conquest  over  nature. 

i2 
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We  must  not,  however,  infer  from  this  fluctuating  cultivation, 
from  these  changes  of  abode,  that  these  populations  were  nomadic 
We  do  not  remark  in  them  that  spirit  otaaventure  which  led  the 
ancient  Celts  and  the  modem  Tartars  across  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  first  Germanic  migrations  generally  had  reference  to  precise 
causes.  The  influx  of  uie  ocean  determined  the  Cimbri  to  fly 
towards  the  south,  hurrying  so  many  peoples  along  with  them.  War 
and  famine,  and  the  want  of  a  more  fruitful  land,  frequently  drove 
tribes  one  on  the  other,  as  we  see  in  Tacitus ;  but  when  they  found 
a  fertile  soil,  defended  by  nature,  they  took  up  their  abode  upon  it. 
Witness  the  Frieses,  who,  for  so  man3r  centunes,  remained  true  to 
the  land  as  well  as  to  the  usages  of  their  fore&thers. 

The  manners  of  the  first  mhabitants  of  Grermany  were  not  dif> 
ferent,  it  seems,  from  those  of  ^nany  other  barbarous  nations,  how- 
ever vivid  be  the  colours  in  which  Tacitus  has  been  pleased  to  dress 
them: — ^hospitality,  implacable  vengeance,  unbounded  love  of  play 
and  of  fermented  liquors,  field  culture  abandoned  to  the  women, 
besides  many  other  traits  attributed  to  the  Germans  as  peculiar  to 
them,  by  writers  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  other  bar- 
barians. We  must  not,  however,  confound  them  with  the  pastoral 
Tartars,  or  with  the  hunters  of  America.  The  tribes  of  Germany, 
with  habits  more  akin  to  agricultural  life,  less  dispersed,  and  occu- 
pying less  vast  spaces,  present  to  us  less  offensive  traits.  They  seem 
not  so  much  savage  as  barbarous,  not  so  much  ferocious  as  rude 
and  coarse. 

At  the  period  when  Tacitus  takes  up  the  consideration  of  Ger- 
many, the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons  (Ingevones,  Istaevones)  are  fading 
away  in  the  west ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards  are  beginning  to 
show  themselves  towards  the  east.    The  Angles,  the  oaxon  ad- 
vanced guard,  are  scarcely  named ;  the  Frank  confederation  is  not 
yet  formed ;   it  is  the  reign  of  the  Suevi  (Hermiones).*     Though 
various  local  religions  may  have  existed  among  several  tribes,  every 
thing  leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  predominant  worship  was  that  of 
the  elements,  that  of  trees  and  fountains*!     Every  year,  the  goddess       ' 
Hcrtha  {Erde,  the  earth)  went  forth  in  a  veiled  car  from  the  myste-       ' 
nous  grove  where  she  had  her  sanctuary,  in  an  island  of  the  Normem       I 
Ocean4 

Over  those  races,  and  those  religions,  over  that  first  Germany,  a 

*  Majorem  enim  Germaoise  partem  obtinent.    Thcit  German.,  c.  38. 

f  When  St.  Boniface  went  to  convert  the  Hessians,  '*  alii  lignis  et  fbntibus 
clanculo,  alii  autem  aperte  sacrificabant."  etc.  ActaSS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  s«c  iii.,  in 
S.  Bonif. 

t  Tacit. De  Mor.Ger.,  c  40.— **They  worship  Ertha,  that  is  to  say,  mother  earth. 
They  believe  that  she  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  men.  and  that  she  sometimes 
makes  a  tour  through  the  nations.  In  an  island  of  the  ocean  there  is  a  come- 
crated  wood,  and  in  that  wood  a  covered  car  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The 
priest  alone  hat  the  right  to  touch  it ;  he  knows  the  moment  when  the  goddess 
IS  present  in  the  sanctuaiy.  She  sets  out  drawn  b^  cows,  and  he  follows  her  with 
all  the  honours  of  religion.  There  is  great  rejoicing  upon  these  occMions ;  it  is 
a  time  of  festival  for  all  the  placet  which  the  deigns  to  vbit  and  honour  with 
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pale,  vague,  undefined,  infant  world,  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
worship  of  nature,  a  new  Germany  superimposed  itself,  as  we  have 
seen  Druidic  Graul  established  in  Gallic  Gaul  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Kymry.  The  Suevic  tribes  received  a  loftier  civilisation,  a  bolder, 
more  heroic  movement  through  the  invasion  of  the  worship  of  Odin, 
of  the  Groths  (Jutes,  Gepids,  Lombards,  Burgundians)  and  of  the 
Saxons.*  Although  the  Odinic  system  was  doubtless  far  from  hav- 
ing yet  arrived  at  the  developments  it  afterwards  assumed,  particu- 
lany  in  Iceland,  it  even  then  brought  with  it  the  elements  of  a  nobler 
life,  of  a  more  profound  morality.  It  promised  immortalit;^  to  the 
brave;  it  told  them  of  a  paradise,  a  Walhalla,  where  they  might  cut 
each  other  to  pieces  all  day  long,  and  afterwards  sit  down  at  the 
evening  banquet.  On  earth  it  told  them  of  a  holy  city,t  a  city  of 
the  Aaes,  As^ud,  a  place  of  bliss  and  sanctity,  a  sacred  natal  spot, 
whence  the  Germamc  races  had  of  old  been  expelled,  and  which 
they  were  to  seek  in  their  wanderings  through  the  world.}  This 
cteed  may  have  had  some  influence  over  the  barbarian  migrations ; 
these,  perhaps,  were  not  unconnected  with  the  search  after  the  holy 
city,  just  as,  in  after  days,  another  holy  city  was  the  object  of  the 
crusades. 

We  observe  an  essential  difference  between  the  Odinic  tribes. 
Amon^  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Burgundians,  the  military  chiefs 
who  led  them  to  battle,  the  Amali,  the  Balti,§  had  paramount  au- 

her  preseoce.  ^Vars  are  suspended  ;  do  one  takes  up  arms  ;  the  sword  is  hidden. 
This  period  is  the  only  one  in  which  these  barbarians  Icnow  or  love  peace  and 
mt  It  continues  until  the  goddess  having  had  intercourse  enough  with  mor- 
tals, the  same  priest  brings  her  beck  to  her  temple.  Thereupon  the  car  and  the 
drepeiy  that  covers  it,  if  they  are  to  be  believed,  the  deity  herself,  are  batlied  in  a 
lonely  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  office,  and  the  lake  immediately  afterwards 
swallows  them  up.  Hence  a  religious  terror,  and  a  holy  ignorance  with  re- 
spect to  that  mysterious  object,  which  none  can  ever  see  without  perishing/' 

*  These  races  took  note  of  the  astronomical  position  of  places ;  hence  the 
names  of  Wisigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Wesscx,  Sussex,  Essex,  &c.    Not  so  the  Celts.  j 

See  Book  i.,ch.l.  I 

f  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  Cattum  Nemuio^TsiCiiws  was  Heiligiand, 
the  Holy  Isle  of  the  Saxons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  called  also  Fosetetland, 
Irom  the  name  of  the  idol  worshipped  there  (a  nomine  dei  siii  falsi  Fosete, 
f oieteslandt  est  appellata.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  sec.  iv.,  p.  25).  According  to 
Adam  of  Bremen  it  was  still  revered  by  the  seamen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pontainus  described  it  in  1530.  The  English  have  since  1814  been  in  possession 
of  this  Danish  ble,  the  cradle  of  their  ancestors  (its  arms  are  a  ship  in  full  sail) : 
but  the  sea  which  annihilated  North  Strandt  in  1634,  almost  destroyed  Heilig- 
hnd  in  1649.  It  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  like  Mont  St.  Michel  and  the  rock  of 
Delphi.    See  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  125. 

i  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Leo,  on  the  worship  of  Odin  in  Germany.  In 
the  Saga  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  the  Northmen  set  out  in  search  of  Rome,  of  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  which  they  have  heard  splendid  accounts.  They  arrive  at 
Lana,  suppose  it  to  be  Rome,  and  pillage  it.  Having  found  out  their  mistake, 
they  meet  with  an  old  man  walking  along  in  iron  shoes.  He  tells  them  that  he 
is  going  to  Rome,  but  that  that  city  is  so  far  off,  he  has  already  worn  out  one 
wdi  pair  of  shoes.  Tliis  discouraged  tliem.  See  the  work  of  M.  Ampere  upon 
the  literature  of  tlie  North. 

§  Jomandes  (c.  13,  14)  has  given  the  genealogy  of  Theodoric  of  the  race  of 
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thority.  The  ^uit  of  die  martial  band  of  tbe  emmUatuSt  already 
perceived  bj^  Tacitus  amon^  the  first  Germans,  was  all  powerful 
with  these  tribes.  '^  Theie  is  nothing  to  blush  for  in  beine  num- 
bered among  the  companions.  That  body  has  its  ranks  and  aegiees, 
determined  by  the  chief.  Great  is  the  emulation  among  the  com- 
panions, who  shall  be  first  in  the  eyes  of  his  chief,  and  among  the 
chiefs,  who  shall  have  the  most  numerous  and  most  valiant  compa- 
nions. It  is  their  dignity,  and  their  might,  to  be  always  suirounaed 
by  a  band  of  chosen  young  men,  an  ornament  in  peace,  a  rampart 
in  war.  He  who  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  valour  ot  his 
companions  becomes  glorious  and  renowned,  not  only  in  his  own 
nation,  but  likewise  in  the  neighbouring  states :  he  is  courted  by 
embassies,  presents  are  bestowed  on  him,  and  often  his  name  alone 
determines  the  success  of  wars.  On  the  field  of  battle  it  is  a  dia* 
grace  to  the  chief  to  be  surpassed  in  valour ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
companions  not  to  equal  the  valour  of  their  chief :  he  who  survives 
him,  and  quits  the  field,  is  for  ever  infamous.  To  defend  him,  to 
cover  him  with  one's  body,  to  impute  to  his  fflory  one's  own  gallant 
deeds,  this  is  their  first  oath.  The  chiefs  ficht  for  victory,  the  com- 
panions for  the  chief.  If  the  state  in  which  they  were  bom  lies 
under  the  torpor  of  long  peace  and  quiet,  most  of  the  young  nobles 
volunteer  amon?  those  nations  that  may  then  be  at  war ;  because 

Juiet  is  distastctul  to  this  people ;  besides  one  can  more  easily  win 
istinction  in  the  midst  of  chances ;  and  a  great  body  of  compa- 
nions is  not  to  be  maintained  except  by  force  and  war.  To  the 
chief's  liberality  they  look  for  their  chargers,  their  bloody  and  vic- 
torious lances.  The  coarse  plenty  of  his  table  stands  them  in  lieu  of 
pay,  and  it  is  supplied  by  war  and  plunder."* 

This  principle  of  attacnment  to  a  chief,  this  personal  devotedness, 
this  rchgion  of  man  towards  man,  which  afterwards  became  the 
principle  of  the  feudal  oi^misation,  does  not  show  itself  early  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Odinic  tribes.  The  Saxons  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  at  first,  of  that  hierarchy  of  the  martial  band  of  which 
Tacitus  speaks.  All  equal  beneath  the  gods,  beneath  tlie  Ases,  the 
children  of  the  gods,  they  obey  their  chiefs  only  in  as  far  as  the  latter 
speak  in  the  name  of  heaven.  The  name  Saxon  itself  is,  perhaps, 
identical  with  that  of  Ases.f  Divided  into  three  great  naUonal 
branches  and  twelve  tribes,  they  for  a  long  while  rejected  all  other 

the  Am  A  LI,  the  fourteenth  in  descent  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Ases,  or  demigods. 
Baltha  or  Bold  (intrepid,  brave).  "  Origo  roirifica,**  stys  the  same  author.  It 
was  to  this  illustrious  race  that  Alaric  belonged.  The  family  of  the  Baux,  of  Pro- 
vence and  Naples,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bald.  See  Gibbon,  t.  430. 
•  Tacit.  German.,  c.  IS,  14. 

f  Saiones,  Saxen,  Sacse,  Asi,  Arii?  Turner,  i.  115.  Saxones,  i.  e  Smkai^ 
Suna,  sons  of  the  Sacie,  conquerors  of  Bactria.  Pliny  says  that  tlie  Sakaa  settled 
in  Armenia  were  called  Saecauani  (1.  vi.,  c.  11) ;  tliat  province  of  Armenia  was 
called  Sacetuena  (Strab.,  1.  xi.,  p.  776-8).    Saxoi  are  found  on  the  Euxioe 

I  (Stephan.  De  Urb.  et  Pop.,  p.  657).     Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  &umi#  to  a 

I  Scythian  people  sprung  from  the  Sakai. 
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principle  of  diviaion.  When  the  Lombaids  invaded  lialj,  moat  of 
the  Saxons  refused  to  foUow  them,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  the 
military  diyiaixm  by  tens  and  by  hundxedsy  which  their  allies 
adopted.*  It  was  not  till  a  very  late  period,  when  the  Saxons,  com- 
preased  between  the  Franks  and  the  Slaves,  be^an  to  roam  the 
ocean,  and  made  a  descent  on  England,  that  military  chieis  pre- 
vailed, and  the  divifflon  hj  hundreds  was  introdueed  amongst  mem. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  begin  imtil  Alfired. 

It  seens  that  the  Saxon  populations,  once  estabHshed  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  £ir  a  long  time  preferred  a  sedentaiy  life;  the  Goths, 
or  JoteSy  on  the  contrary,  gave  themselves  up  to  distant  migrations. 
We  see  them  in  Scandinavia,  in  Denmark,  and,  almost  aimulta- 
neously,  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Baltic.  Wanderings  on  so  vast 
a  scale  oould  never  have  tak^i  place,  had  not  the  whole  population 
become  a  band,  and  had  not  the  comitatus,  the  warrior  companion- 
ship, been  orssmised  imder  hereditary  chiefs.  The  pressure  of  these 
peoples  on  aU  the  Germanic  tribes,  forced  the  latter  to  put  them* 
sdves  in  motion,  either  to  make  room  fox  the  new  comers,  or  to 
follow  them  in  iheir  excursicms.  The  youngest  and  the  boldest 
took  service  under  leaders,  and  began  a  Ufe  of  war  and  adventure. 
This  is  a  trait  common  to  all  barbarous  peoples.  In  Lusitania  and 
in  old  Ilady,  ihe  young  were  s^it  into  the  mountains.  The  exile 
of  a  part  of  the  popiuation  was  an  established  ordinance  am<Hig 
the  &bellian  tribes,  and  known  by  the  name  ver  sacrum.^  These 
banished  men  or  bandits  (bandiii)^  turned  out  of  their  country  into 
the  world,  and  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  into  war  {(mtlaws)y 
these  wolves  (waryr),  as  they  were  called  in  the  North,:]:  formed  the 
adventurous  and  poetic  part  of  all  the  ancient  nations. 

The  youth&l  and  heroic  form  imder  which  the  Germanic  race 
accidentally  appeared  to  the  old  world,  has  been  taken  for  the  inva- 
liaUe  gemufl  of  that  race.  Grave  historians,  whose  opinion  is  of 
great  weight  with  me,  have  said  that  the  Germans  brought  into  that 
world  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  genius  of  personal  fireedom. 
Were  this  so,  we  should  yet  have  to  inquire  whether  aU  races  have 
not  presented  the  same  characteristics  imder  similar  circumstances 
Hay  not  the  Grermans,  the  last  arrived  of  the  barbarians,  have  given 
their  name  to  the  barbarian  genius  of  all  a^es?  May  it  not  even 
be  said,  that  their  successes  over  the  empire  depended  upon  the 
iadhty  with  which  they  gathered  into  great  military  bodies,  and  on 
Aeir  hereditary  attaclunent  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs  who  led 
them;  in  a  word,  upon  the  personal  devotedness,  upon  the  capa- 
city for  discipline,  which  in  ail  ages  have  characterised  Germany? 
So  that  what  has  been  put  forward  as  proving  the  indomitable  gemus 
and  stubborn  individiwdity  of  the  German  warriors,  would,  on  the 

*  I  regret  that  I  cannot  recollect  in  what  author  I  found  this  important  fact. 

t  See  Michelet*s  Hist.  Romaine,  i.  60. 

t  iacob  Giimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthilmer ,  1828,  p.  396. 
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oontraryy  pointedly  indicate  the  eminently  sociable,  docile,  flexible 
spirit  of  the  Germanic  race* 

That  manly,  juvenile  alacrity  of  a  being  who  feels  his  own  strength 
and  freedom  in  a  world  which  he  appropriates  to  himself  in  hope,  in 
the  forests  whose  limits  he  knows  not,  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  wUch 
wafts  him  to  unknown  shores ;  thatfiery  impetuosity  as  of  the  unbroken 
steed  of  the  Steppes  and  the  Pampas;  all  this  is,  doubtless,  evident 
in  Alaric,  when  he  swears  that  an  unknown  force  impels  him  to  tlie 
gates  of  Rome.  We  see  it  in  the  Danish  pirate,  proudly  careering 
over  the  ocean.  It  shows  itself  under  the  sreen-wood  tree,  where 
Robin  Hood  bends  his  ^ood  bow  against  the  sheriff.  But  do  you 
not  find  it  quite  as  mudi  in  the  guerilla  of  Gallicia,  in  the  Don 
Luis  of  Calderon,  the  enemy  of  the  law  f  Is  it  less  apparent  in  those 
merry  Gauls  who  followed  Caesar  under  the  emblem  of  the  lark,  and 
marched  along,  singing,  to  capture  Rome,  Delphi,  or  Jerusalem? 
Is  not  this  genius  of  personal  freedom  of  the  unbounded  pride  of 
self,  eminently  displayed  in  the  Celtic  philosophy,  in  Pelagius, 
Abekrd,  and  Descartes,  whilst  mysticism  and  idealism  have  consti- 
tuted the  almost  invariable  characteristic  of  the  German  philosophy 
and  theology .f 

From  the  day  when,  in  pursuance  of  an  expressive  Germanic 
rite,  the  wargus  has  cast  the  aust  on  all  his  kindred,  and  thrown  the 
srass  o^'cr  ms  shoulder  ;  from  the  day  when,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
he  has  leaped  across  the  little  enclosure  of  his  field,  thenceforth  let 
him  fling  the  feather  to  the  wind,:^  let  him  deliberate,  like  Attila, 

*  We  must  carefully  distinguish  from  primitive  Germany  two  fonna  under 
which  it  showed  itself  abroad  ;  first,  those  adventurous  bands  of  barbarians  that 
descended  into  the  south,  and  entered  the  empire  as  conquerors  or  as  mercenary 
soldiers ;  secondly,  the  ferocious  pirates,  who  at  a  later  period  being  stopped  on 
the  vrest  by  the  Franks,  issued  at  first  from  the  Elbe  and  then  from  the  Baltic, 
to  plunder  England  and  France.  Both  committed  frightful  ravages.  (See  tlie 
end  of  this  book.)  At  the  first  contact  of  the  races,  when  there  existed  oo  con- 
mon  language  or  habits,  the  mischiefs  that  befel  were,  doubtless,  great ;  but  the 
vanquished  forgot  no  exaggeration  by  which  they  might  enhance  their  own  terror. 

f  I  have  spoken  in  another  work  of  the  profound  impersonality  of  the  Ger- 
nanic  genius,  and  I  will  return  to  the  subject  elsewhere.  This  chaiacteristtc  is 
often  disguised  by  a  sanguine  force,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  German 
youth.  As  long  as  this  intoxication  of  the  blood  endures  they  display  much  imp»> 
tuosity.  ImpeiBonality  is  nevertheless  the  fundamental  characteristic.  (See  my 
Introduction  to  Universal  Histor}-.)  This  trait  was  admirably  seized  and  em* 
bodied  by  ancient  sculptors.  Wftness  the  colossal  busts  of  the  Dacian  captives 
in  the  Bracchio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  polyclirome  statues,  mudi  inkrior, 
it  is  true,  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  our  museum.  The  Dacians  of  the  Vatican, 
with  their  enormous  proportions  and  their  uncombed  forest  of  hair,  by  no  means 
suggest  the  idea  of  barbarian  ferocity,  but  rather  that  of  vast  brute  strength,  like 
that  of  the  bull  or  the  elephant,  witli  something  in  it  singularly  undetermined  and 
vague.  Tliey  see,  but  without  appearing  to  look,  ver}*  much  like  the  statue  of 
the  Nile  in  the  same  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  charmiug  Seine  of  Vietti  in  the 
museum  of  Lyons.  Tliis  indecision  of  look  has  frequently  stnick  me  in  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Germany. 

X  See  the  forms  of  initiation  into  the  secret  societies  of  Germany  which  I  have 
translated  in  the  notes  of  my  Introduction  to  Universal  Histoiy. 
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whedier  he  shall  attack  the  empire  of  the  East,  or  that  of  the 
West  ;*  hope  and  the  world  are  all  his  own. 

It  was  irom  this  field  of  boundless  poetry,  that  issued  the  Germanic 
ideal,  the  Scandinavian  Sigurd,  the  Siegfried^  or  the  Dietricht  von 
Bern,  of  Grermany.  In  that  colossal  figure  are  united  what  Greece  di- 
vided, heroic  strength  and  the  wandering  instinct,  Archilles  and  Ulys- 
ses: ISiegfried  traversed  many  a  land  hytiie force  ofhisarm.f  But  here 
the  crafty  man  so  lauded  by  the  Greeks,  is  held  accursed  in  the  person 
of  the  perfidious  Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried — Hagen  with  the 
paiefacej  who  has  but  one  eye;  in  the  monstrous  dwarf,  who  has 
ransacked  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  who  knows  every  thing,  and  likes 
only  eviL|  The  conquest  of  the  North  is  typified  in  Sigurd,  that  of 
the  South  in  Dietricht  von  Bern  (Theodoric  of  Verona?);  the  silent 
city  of  Ravenna  preserves  by  the  tomb  of  Dante  that  of  Theodoric, 
a  huge  rotunda,  the  dome  of  which,  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  seems 
to  have  been  set  there  by  the  hands  of  giants.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  Gothic  monument  now  remaimng  in  the  world.  Tnere  is 
nothing  in  its  mass  to  remind  us  of  that  bold  and  light  architecture 
which  IS  commonly  called  Gothic,  and  which  is,  in  reality,  but  the 
expression  of  the  mystic  aspirations  of  medieval  Christianity.  We 
imght  with  more  reason  compare  it  with  the  cumbrous  Pelasgic  con- 
structions of  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  of  Argolis.§ 

The  adventurous  forays  of  the  Germans  across  the  empire,  and 
their  mercenary  life  in  the  pay  of  the  Romans,  many  a  time 
brought  them  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Stilico,  the  Vandal, 
challenged  at  Florence  his  countrjrmen  in  the  great  barbarian  army 
of  Rodogast.  The  Scythian,  Aetius,  defied  the  Scythians  in  the 
campaigns  of  Chalons.  The  Franks  fought  there  for  and  a^inst 
Attila.  What  impelled  the  Germanic  tribes  to  these  parncidal 
wars?  It  was  that  terrible  fatality  of  which  the  Edda  and  the 
Nibelungen  speak:  it  was  the  gold  which  Sigurd  snatched  from  the 
dragon  Fafuir,  and  which  was  to  prove  his  own  destruction;  that 
iatal  gold  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  murderers  to  make 
them  perish  at  the  banquet  of  the  ^reed^  Attila. 

Gold  and  woman, — ^these  were  me  objects  of  their  wars;  the  aim 
and  end  of  their  heroic  expeditions.  The  end  was  here  as  heroic  as 
the  means.  Love,  as  felt  by  these  men,  had  nothing  in  it  tending 
to  effeminacy.  Brought  up  by  a  man,  by  a  warrior  (astonishing 
coldness  of  the  Germanic  blood  !||)  the  virgin  wields  tfie  warrior's 


*  PrisciM  in  Corp.  Histor.  Byzantine,  p.  40. 

,t  Dwrch  sines  Libes  Sterche  er  reit  in  menegin  Lant — Der  Nibeluneen 
Not,  87.  Cornelius  seems  to  have  had  the  German  Nibelungen  in  view  in  nis 
admirable  compositions  rather  tlian  the  Scandinavian  Edda  and  Sagas.  There 
treason  to  regret  this. 

t  See  an  excellent  article  by  M.  Ampere  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Aug.  1, 1833. 

§  See  the  Joum^,  or  let  us  rather  call  it  the  Epopsa,  of  Edgar  Qninet,  1830. 

II  See  the  beginning  of  the  Nialsaga.— Salvian.de  Provident,!,  vii.  Gothorum 
S^Qs  perfida,  sed  pudica  est.    Saxones  crudelitate  efferi,  sed  castitate  minindi. 
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arms.  Before  Bnmliild  viddB  to  Siegfried,  lie  must  &8t  haye  flung 
his  javelin  at  her,  and  one,  in  die  amorous  contest,  must  with  her 
strong  hands  have  made  ihe  Uood  start  from  the  hero's  fingers. 
Woman  in  primitive  Germany  was  still  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
which  she  cultivated.*  She  grew  up  in  a  life  of  war£ure  ;  she  be- 
came the  comfHmion  of  man's  dangers,  united  to  his  destiny  in  life 
and  in  death  (sic  vivendum,  sic  pereundum.-^Tacit)  She  does  not 
shun  the  field  of  battle;  she  scans  it,  she  presides  over  it»  she 
becomes  the  fairy  of  the  fight;  the  charming  and  terrible  Valkyrie, 
who  culls,  like  a  flower,  the  soul  of  the^eiqiiring  warrior.  She 
seeks  him  on  the  battle  plain,  as  Edith  qf  the  swan's  neck  sought 
Harold  after  the  battle  ol  Hastings;  or  &at  brave  EngHshwoman 
who  turned  over  all  the  dead  belies  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in 
search  of  her  young  husband. 

We  know  the  occasion  of  the  first  migration  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  empire.t  Up  to  375  there  had  been  only  incursions  and  partial 
invasions.  At  tnis  period  the  Goths,  worn  out  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Hunnish  cavalry,  which  rendered  all  cultivation  impossible,  obtained 
permission  to  cross  the  Danube  as  soldiers  of  the  empire,  which  they 
would  defend  and  cultivate.  Having  been  convertea  to  Christianity, 
they  were  already  somewhat  softened  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans.  But  reduced  to  famine  and  despair^  by  the  rapa- 
city of  the  imperial  agents,  they  ravaged  the  provinces  betweai  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  x  et  even  in  these  forays  they  beeame 
fiirther  humanised,  both  by  the  einoymentB  of  luxury  and  by  their 
intermixture  with  the  families  of  the  vanquished.  Bought  over 
at  any  price  by  Theodosius,  they  twice  won  f^  him  the  empire  oi 
the  West.  The  Franks  had  at  first  prevailed  in  that  empire  as  the 
Goths  in  the  other.  Their  chief  Mellobaud  under  Gratian,  and  Ar- 
bo^ast  under  Y alentinian  the  Sec<»id,  and  afterwards  under  the  rhe- 
toncian  Eugenius,  whom  he  decked  with  the  purple,  were  virtually 
emperor8.§ 

In  this  prostrate  condition  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  whi<^  yielded 
itself  up  to  the  barbarians,  the  old  Celtic  populations,  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  rose  and  gave  themselves  leaders. 
Maximus,  a  Spaniard  like  Theodo6ius,||  was  raised  to  the  empire 

*  Tacit.  Germ.,  c.  16.  Fortissimus  qubqtie. . .  .nihil  agens,  dele^Rta  domus 
et  penatiiim  et  agroruin  cura  feminis  senibutque,  et  infirmissimo  cuique  ex  familia. 

t  We  wait  impatiently  for  Augustin  Thierry's  great  work  on  the  barbarian 
invasions.  1  also  give  a  picture  of  these  invasions  in  my  Histoiie  de  r£mpire 
Koroatn. 

t  Hieron.  Cbron.  Ad  rebellionem  fiime  coacti  stmt. 

§  Zoziro.,  1.  iv.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  584.  Apfioywr7it..»rwrovTos  ip»  A^rv  nU 
wp6s  Toy  patriXta  wapf9i<rtd(tirBaij  koI  o<n  fiff  Kok&s  tnn-^  fu^dc  frpooif KorrMt 
fX'ty  <^dffr^  KotXvfiy.  Paul.  Oros^  1.  vii.,  c.  35.  Eugenium  tyrannum  crcaie 
ausus  est,  legitque  homioem  cui  titulum  impetatoris  imponeret,  ipse  acturus 
imperium.  Prosper.  Aquit.  ann.  394.  Marcellin.  Chron.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  t.  64a 
Claudian  (IV.  Consul.  Honor,  v.  74)  says  oonlemptuously : 

^  Hunc  sibi  Gennanus  &mulum  delefferat  exuL" 

II  Zosinua,  iv.  47.    Sociat,  iv.— Sulp.  Sever,  disJog^  li.,  c.  7.    Vir  omoi  vtts 
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bj  the  kgions  of  Britain  (A.  D.  383).  He  croesed  over  to  St.  Malo 
with  a  multitude  of  islanders  and  defied  Gratian's  troops.  The  latter 
and  his  Frank  Mellobaud  were  put  to  death.  The  British  auxiliaries 
were  established  in  continental  Armorica,  under  their  aman,  or  chief, 
Meriadec,  or  rather  Murdoc,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first 
Count  of  Britain.*  Spain  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Spaniard 
Maximus,  and  that  able  prince  soon  wrested  Italy  from  the  young 
Valentinian  U.,  the  brother-in-law  of  Theodosius.  Thus  an  army 
partly  British,  commanded  by  a  Spanish  emperor,  had  reunited  the 
whole  West. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  Germans  that  Theodosius  prevailed  over 
Maximus.t  His  army,  composed  principally  of  Goths,  invaded 
Italy ,^  whilst  the  Frank  Arbogast  effected  a  diversion  by  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  This  Arbogast  remained  all  powerful  un- 
der V  alentinian  H.,  set  him  aside,  and  reigned  three  years  in  the 
name  of  the  riietorician  Eugenius.  It  was  again  in  a  great  measure 
to  tlie  Goths  that  Theodosius  owed  his  victory  over  that  usurper.§ 

Under  Honorius  the  rivalry  between  Alaric  the  Goth  and  the 
Vandal  Stilico,  filled  Italy  with  blood  for  ten  years.  The  Vandal, 
named  guardian  of  Honorius  by  Theodosius,  had  the  emperor  of  the 
West  ia  his  hands.  The  Goth,  appointed  master  of  the  province  of 
niyria  by  Arcadins,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  in  vain  solicited  |)er- 
nuBsion  of  Honorius  to  establish  himself  in  his  government.  During 
this  time  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  became  again  independent  under 
the  Briton  Constantme.  The  revolt  of  one  of  that  emperor's  ge- 
nerals, ||  and  perhaps  the  rivalry  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  new  GrauHsh  empire.  It  was  consummated  by  the  reconciliation 
between  Honorius  and  the  Goths.  Ataulph,  the  brother  of  Alariti, 
married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  his  successor,  WaUia, 
established  his  bands  at  Toulouse,  as  a  militia  pledged  to  the  service 

merito  etiam  praedicandus,  si  ei,  vel  diadema. . .  .repudiare,  vel  annis  dvilibua 
abttinere  licuisset.  According  to  some  autliors  he  was  elected  against  his  will. 
Paiil.  Oros.,  Tii.  34,  etc 

•  Triads  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.—**  The  third  combined  expedition  was  led 
out  of  this  iskuid  by  £ler,  mighty  in  battle,  and  Cynan  his  brother,  lord  of 
Meiriadog,  into  Armorica,  where  they  obtained  lands,  power,aDd  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  Max imus,  for  supporting  him  against  the  Romans. . .  .and  none  of  them 
returned,  but  they  remained  there,  and  in  Yslre  Gyvaelwe,  where  they  formed  a 
community."  In  462  we  find  a  bishop  of  the  Bretons  at  the  Council  of  Tours." 
In  468  Anthemius  invites  tweWe  thousand  Bretons  from  Bretagne,  and  settles 
them  in  BourgeSt—Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  45.  Accoiding  to  Turner 
(Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  the  Britons  did  not  settle  in  Armorica  until  532,  as 
stated  by  the  Chronicle  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  There  roust  have  been  from  all 
antiquity,  between  Great  Britain  and  Armorica,  a  constant  flux  and  reflux  of 
emigration,  occasioned  by  commerce,  and  above  all  by  religion.  (See  Caesar.)  The 
ooiy  matter  open  to  dispute  ia  the  epoch  of  a  conquering  colonisation. 

f  Maximus  also  hired  German  soldiers. — Gibb.,  vol.  v.,  p.  289. 

I  lb,  294. 

§  They  had  the  post  of  honour  in  the  battle.— lb.,  325. 

II  Gerontius.  who  had  commanded  in  Spain  during  the  absence  of  Constan- 
tineas  son. — Zcxdm.,  vi.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  586.    Sozomen.,  1.  ix.,  ib.  605. 
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of  the  Empiie  (a.d.  411).     But  that  empire  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  a  militaiy  force  in  Gaul.     Of  its  own  accord  it  abandoned  that 

{province  as  before  it  had  done  by  Britain,  and  concentrated  itself  in 
taly,  to  die  there.  In  proportion  as  it  retired  the  Groths  gradu- 
allj  extended  their  domain  and  in  the  space  of  half  a  century  they 
occupied  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  and  all  Spain. 

The  disposition  of  these  Goths  was  anything  rather  than  hostile 
to  Gaul,  in  their  long  journey  through  the  empire  they  had  been 
unable  to  behold,  without  astonishment  and  respect,  the  amazing 
fabric  of  Roman  civilisation,  weak  and  ready  to  crumble  as  it 
doubtless  was,  but  still  erect,  and  in  its  full  splendour.  After  the 
first  brutahties  of  the  invasion  they  had  submitted  themselves  simply 
and  docilely  to  the  discipline  of  the  vanquished;  their  leaders  had 
coveted  no  nobler  title  than  that  of  restorers  of  the  Empire.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  the  memorable  words  of  Ataulph,  which  have 
been  handed  down  tons:  "  I  remember,"  says  an  author  of  the  fifUi 
centurVf  "  to  have  heard  the  blessed  Jerome,  at  Bethlehem,  nar- 
rate, that  he  had  seen  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Narbonne,  raised  to 
hi^h  functions  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  moreover  a  Te- 
utons, sage,  and  grave  man,  who  had  been  upon  &miliar  terms,  in 
his  native  town,  with  Ataulph.  He  often  repeated  that  the  king  of  the 
Groths,  a  man  of  great  heart  and  great  intellect,  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  his  most  ardent  ambition  had  been,  at  first,  to  annihilate  tlie 
Roman  name,  and  to  make  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  territo- 
ries a  new  empire,  called  Gothic :  so  that,  to  speak  in  the  common  man- 
ner, all  that  was  RoBfANiA  should  become  GrOXHiA,  and  that  Ataulph 
should  play  the  same jpart  as,  formerly,  had  Caesar  Augustus ;  but  that 
after  having  satisfied  himself,  by  experience,  that  the  Goths  were 
incapable  of  obedience  to  the  laws  by  reason  of  their  undisciplinable 
barbarism,  deeming  that  it  was  not  right  to  meddle  with  the  laws, 
without  which  the  republic  ceased  to  be  a  republic,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  seek  glory  by  devoting  the  strength  of  the  Groths  to  re- 
establishing in  its  integnty,  and  even  augmenting,  the  power  of  the 
Roman  name;  so  that,  at  least,  posterity  might  regard  him  as  the 
restorer  of  that  Empire,  the  site  of  which  he  could  not  change.  In 
this  view  he  abstained  from  war  and  sedulously  sought  peace.^'* 

The  cantonment  of  the  Goths  in  the  Roman  provinces  was  not  a 
new  and  strange  fact.  For  a  lon^  time  the  emperors  had  had  in 
their  pay  barbarians  who,  under  uie  title  of  guests,  lodged  with  the 
Roman  and  ate  at  his  table.  The  establishment  of  the  new  comers, 
even  brought  with  it,  at  first,  one  immense  advantage,  viz. :  that  it 
completed  the  disorganisation  of  the  imperial  tyranny.  The  fiscal 
agents  withdrawing  by  degrees,  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
Empire  ceased  spontaneously.  The  curiales  confined,  thenceforth, 
to  the  local  administration  of  the  municipalities,  found  themselves 
relieved  from  all  the  burdens  with  which  the  central  government 

*  P.  Oral.,  L  Tii.,  c.  43,  quoted  by  Thiern%  Lettres  sur  THistoire,  vi. 
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overwhelined  them.  The  barharians,  it  is  true,  seized  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands*  in  the  cantons  where  they  established  them- 
selves. But  there  was  so  much  waste  land,  tnat,  in  general,  this 
concession  could  not  have  been  very  oppressive  to  the  Komans.  It 
seems  that  the  barbarians  conceived  some  scruples  as  to  these  violent 
acquisitions,  and  that  they  sometimes  indemnified  the  Roman  pro* 

Srietors.  The  poet  Paulinus,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
le  settlement  of  Ataulph,  and  who  had  retired  to  Marseilles,  was 
there  one  day  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  the  price  of  one  of  his 
estates,  which  was  sent  to  nim  by  the  new  possessor.f 

(A.D.  413.)— The  Burgundiajis,  who  established  themselves  to 
the  west  of  the  Jura,  about  the  same  epoch  as  the  Goths  settled 
in  Aquitaine,  were  men,  perhaps,  of  still  milder  character.  It 
seems  that  that  good-nature  which  is  one  of  the  actual  charac- 
teristics of  the  Germanic  race,  early  displayed  itself  in  this  people. 
Before  their  entry  into  the  empire,  they  were  almost  all  handicrsdls- 
men,  carpenters,  or  joiners.  They  earned  their  bread  by  this  sort 
of  labour  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  and  thus  were  strangers  to 
that  two-fold  pride  of  the  warrior  and  the  idle  proprietor,  which 
fostered  the  insolence  of  the  other  barbarian  conquerors.^  Having 
become  masters  over  the  domains  of  the  Graulish  proprietors,  having 
received,  or  taken,  under  the  prete2:t  of  hospitality,  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  and  one-third  of  the  slaves,  probably  equivalent  to  one- 
hiJf  of  the  whole  property,  they  scrupled  to  usurp  any  thing  further. 
They  did  not  regard  the  Koman  as  their  colonusy  as  their  Ute^  accord- 
ing to  the  Germanic  expression,  but  as  their  equal  in  riffht  with 
regard  to  all  the  property  that  remained  to  him.  They  felt  even  a 
sort  of  awkwardness,  as  parvenus^  in  presence  of  the  rich  senators, 
their  co-proprietors.  Billetted  in  a  great  house,  enabled  to  act  the 
master  there,  they  did  what  they  saw  the  Roman  clients  of  their 
noble  host  do,  and  they  assembled  to  go  and  salute  him  at  early 
inoming.§  The  poet  Sidoniiis  has  bequeathed  us  a  curious  picture  of 
a  Roman  house  occupied  by  the  barbarians.  He  represents  the  latter 
as  rude  and  troublesome,  but  by  no  means  mischievous.  '^  On 
whom  dost  thou  call  for  a  hymn  to  the  joyous  Venus?  On  him 
who  is  beset  by  the  long-haired  bands,  on  him  who  endures 
the  Germanic  jargon,  who  grins  a  woful  smile  at  the  songs  of 
the  gorged  Burgundian,  with  his  locks  greased  with  rancid  butter.  . . 
Happy  man,  thou  dost  not  see  before  daybreak  that  army  of  giants 
coining  to  salute  thee,  as  their  grandfather  or  their  foster-father. 
The  kitchen  of  Alcinous  would  not  suffice  to  feed  them.     But 

*  The  Heruli  and  the  Lombards  contented  themselves  with  one^hird. 

t  PaaliD.  in  Eucharist,  v.  564-581,  ed.  1681,  8vo.  Seealso  L'Hist  Litt  de 
Fmoce.ii.  363-369. 

X  Sooates,  I.  vii.,  c.  80,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  i.  604.  Quipp^  omnes  f^re  sunt  &bri 
lignarii,  et  ez  hac  arte  mercedem  capientes  semetipsos  alunt. 

f  Aug.  Thieny,  Lettres  snr  FHist.  de  Fiance,  vi. 
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enough  of  verses,  let  us  say  no  more.  Wliat  if  it  -were  fimoied  that 
we  meant  a  satire?"* 

(a.d.  451.) — The  Gennans  establislied  in  the  Empire  b^  the 
consent  of  the  emperor,  did  not  remain  quiet  in  the  possession  of 
the  lands  they  had  occupied.  Those  same  Huns  who  had  formerly 
driven  the  Goths  across  the  Danube,  forced  with  them  the  other 
Germans  who  had  remained  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  united 
body  crossed  the  Rhine.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  barbarian  world 
rent  under  both  its  forms.  The  warlike  band  abeady  established  on 
the  Gaulish  soil,  and  more  and  more  won  over  to  Koman  civiliaa- 
tion,t  adopts,  imitates,  and  defends  it.  The  tribe,  that  primitive  and 
antique  form,  retaining  more  affinity  for  the  genius  of  Asia,  flocks  in 
with  the  Asiatic  cavaLy,  and  demands  a  part  of  the  Empire  &om 
its  children,  who  have  forgotten  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  in  our  history,  that  the  two  great  Asiatio 
invasions  of  Europe,  that  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth,  were  quelled  in  France.  The  Groths 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  first  victory,  the  Franks  in  the  second. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  obscurity  nas  remained  over  both  these 
events.  The  chief  of  the  Hunic  invasion,  the  famous  Attila,  appears 
in  tradidon,  less  as  a  historical  personage,  than  as  a  vague  ana  ter- 
rible myth,  as  a  sjrmbol  and  recollection  of  a  hu^e  destruction.  His 
true  Oriental  name,  Etzel,(  aienifies  a  vast  axid  mighty  thin^,  a 
mountain,  a  river,  particularly  tne  Volga,  that  immense  nver  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe.  Such,  too,  Attila  appears  in  the 
Nibelungen,  mighty,  formidable,  but  undecided  and  vague,  having 
nothing  m  him  of  humanity,  indifferent,  immoral  as  nature,  greedy 
as  the  elements,§  absorbing  as  water,  or  fire. 

*  SidoD.  ApoUin.  Cann.  xii.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  i.  61 1. 
Laudantem  tetrico  subinde  vultri 
Quod  Burgundio  cantat  esculentus  ; 
Infundeus  addo  comam  butyra 

•  •  •  • 

Qaem  non  nt  yetalum  patris  parentem, 

Nutricisque  virum,  die  nee  orto. 

Tot  tantique  petunt  timul  gigantes. 
t  Procopius  contrastft  the  Goths  with  the  Germanic  nations.    De  Bello 
Gothico»  1.  ii.,  c.  38,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,ii.  41.    Paul  Oros.,  ib.  i.    Blande,  raansuete, 
innocenterque  Tivunt,  non  quasi  cum  subjectis,  sed  cum  fratribut. 

%  **  Etzel,  AUel,  Athila,  Athela,  Etfaela.— Atta,  Attl,  Aeiti,  Vater,  usoiry  in 
almost  all  languages,  and  especially  in  Asia,  fiither,  judge,  chief,  king.  U  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  the  Marooman  kins  Attains,  of  the  Moor  Attila,  of  the  Scy- 
tbian  Atheas,  of  Attains  of  Peigamus,  of  Atalrich,  £ticho,and  Ediko.  But  there 
is  a  deeper  and  ampler  meaning.  Attila  is  the  name  of  the  Volga,  of  the  Don, 
of  a  mountain  in  the  proTinoe  of  Eintiedeln,  and  in  general  of  any  mountain  or 
river.  Thus  it  would  be  closely  related  to  the  Atlas  of  the  Greek  mythology.'' 
Jac.  Grimm,  Altdeutsche  Walder,  i.  6. 

§  We  find  in  Priscus  and  Jomandes  frequent  examples  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  appeasing  him  by  preients.  Priscus  in  Corp.  Hiator.  Byaant*  i.  79« 
finixOti  ry  irXi^^i  r«y  dmptuf.     Oenseric  pretails  on  him  by  prasenta  to  iaTsde 
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We  should  doubt  that  he  ever  existed  as  a  man,  were  not  all  the 
authozs  of  the  fifth  century  agreed  upon  this  point,  and  were  it  not 
thai  Pziflcus  teDs  us  with  tenor,  that  he  saw  him  face  to  face,  and 
describes  to  us  the  table  of  Attila.  And  terrible  too,  in  history,  is 
that  table,  though  we  do  not  find  there,  as  in  the  Nibelungen,  the 
fbnerals  of  a  whole  race:  but  it  is  a  grand  spectacle  to  behold  there, 
seated  in  the  lowest  place,  below  after  the  chie&  of  the  lowest  barba- 
rian tribes,  the  sad  ambassadors  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West*  Whilst  the  bufibons  and  jesters  excite  the  barbarian  war- 
riors to  laughter  and  merriment,  he,  stem  and  grave,  short,  thick- 
set, and  strongly  built,  flat  nosed,  his  broad  fiu^e  pierced  with  two 
fiery  hole8,t  jxinders  in  gloomy  thought,  passing  his  hand  through 
the  locks  of  his  youns  son.  There  they  are,  those  Greeks,  who  seek 
the  lion  in  his  very  den  to  set  their  snares  against  him.  He  knows 
it,  bat  he  deems  it  enough  to  send  back  to  the  emperor  the  purse 
with  which  it  was  thought  to  purchase  his  death,  and  to  address 
him  in  these  withering  words,  '*  Attik  and  Theodosius  are  sons  of 
most  noble  fitthers  ;  but  Theodosius,  by  paying  tribute,  has  lapsed 
bom  his  nobility.  He  is  become  the  slave  of  Attila.  It  is  not  just 
dutt  he  should  lav  snares  £ot  his  master,  like  a  wicked  slave." 

He  did  not  aeign  to  take  any  fiirther  vengeance,  save  some 
thousand  ounces  of  sold  which  he  exacted  over  and  above.  If  there 
were  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  he  merely  sent  word 
to  the  emperor  by  one  of  his  slaves,  '^  Attila,  thy  master  and  mine, 
is  coming  to  see  thee.  He  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  for 
him  in  Rome.^'t 

After  all,  what  would  this  Tartar  have  sained  by  conquering  the 
Empire?  He  wotdd  have  felt  himself  stifled  in  those  walled  cities, 
and  those  palaces  of  marble.  Far  better  he  loved  his  wooden  vil- 
lage, all  painted  and  tapestried,  with  its  thousand  kiosks  of  many 
auours,  and  all  around  it  the  green  meadow  of  the  Danube.  From 
thence  it  was,  that  he  every  year  set  out  with  his  immense  cavalry, 
and  with  the  German  bands  tnat  followed  him  &eely  or  by  compiu- 
oon.  Though  an  enemy  to  Germany,  he  made  use  ol  it.  His 
ally  was  the  enemy  of  the  (jermans,  6enseric,  the  Wend,  ;who  was 

GttiL  He  exacts  ao  augmentatioD  of  tribute^  in  atonement  for  an  attempt  on 
hk  life;  &&  In  the  Wilkina  Saga,  c.  87,  he  is  called  the  most  greedy  of  men  ; 
it  WIS  by  the  hope  of  a  treasure  that  Cbriemhild  prevailed  on  him  to  summon  his 
brothers  into  his  palace. 

•  PriscQS  in  Corp.  Hist  B jnnt.,  i.,  66.  Afvnpaif  W  rufuf  r^w  c&&FVfioy,  tw  J 
nvyxawAfur  Svrvr,  wpoKaBt<rSiwrot  i|/uir  Btpixou  vaftii  SxMus  Ivytytmiros  Mp6s, 

f  Jomandesde  Rebus  Getic  ap.  Duchesne,  i.  S226.  Forma breTis,lato.pectore, 
apite  gnndiori,  minutis  oculis,  mnis  barbft,  canis  aspersus,  simo  naso,  teter 

colore,  origins  suae  signa  referens.— Amm.  Marcel.,  xxxi.  1 :  Hunni pandi, 

ttt  bipedes  ezistimes  bestias ;  vel  quales  in  commarginandis  pontibus  effigiati  sti- 
pites  dolantur  incompti. — Jornandes,  c.  24 .  Species  pavendii  nigridine,  sed  veluti 
qmedam  (si  did  fts  est)  offii,  non  fades ;  habeniqne  magii  punctaquam  Inraina. 

X  Chronic  Alexandrin.,  p.  784. 
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settled  in  A&ica.*  The  Wends  having  turned  from  Germany 
through  Spain,  had  exchaxiged  the  Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean.  They 
infested  the  south  of  the  Empire,  whilst  Attila  desolated  the  north. 
The  hatred  of  the  Wend,  Sitico,  for  the  Goth,  Alaiic,  reappears  in 
the  animosity  of  Genseric  against  the  Goths  of  Toulouse.  He  de- 
manded in  marriage,  and  then  cruelly  mutilated,  the  daughter  of  their 
king.  He  called  Attila  into  Gaul  against  them.  According  to  the 
contemporaneous  historian  Idatius  (a  historian  of  little  weighty  it  is 
true),  Attila  was  likewise  summoned  by  his  countryman  Aetiu8,t  a 
general  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  Goths 
by  means  of  the  Huns,  and  the  Huns  by  means  of  the  Grotha. 
Attila's  passage  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  Metz  and  of  a  great 
number  of  towns.  The  multitude  of  legends  relating  to  this  period 
may  afford  some  idea  of  the  impression  which  that  terrible  event 
left  in  the  memory  of  nations.f  Troyes  owed  its  safety  to  the 
merits  of  St.  Luke.  Grod  withdrew  St.  Servatus  from  this  world 
to  spare  him  the  affliction  of  beholding  the  ruin  of  Tongres.  Paris 
was  saved  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve.§  The  bishop  Anianus 
bravely  defended  Orleans.  Whilst  the  battering  ram  was  at  work 
upon  the  walls,  the  holy  bishop,  at  prayer,  inquired  if  nothing  was 
seen  approaching.  Twice  he  was  told  that  nothing  appeared.  At 
the  third  time  of  asking,  he  was  informed  that  a  slignt  cloud  was 
distinguished  upon  the  horizon.  It  was  the  Goths  and  the  Romans 
coming  to  the  rescue.  || 

Idatius  gravely  assures  us  that  Attila  slew  two  hundred  thousand 
Goths  with  their  king  Theodoric,  near  Orleans.  Thorismond,  the 
son  of  Theodorici  desired  to  avenge  him,  but  the  prudent  Aetius, 
who  feared  alike  the  triumph  of  either  party,  went  by  night  to 
Attik,  and  said  to  him,  '*  You  have  destroyed  but  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  Grauls,  to-morrow  there  will  come  such  a  great  mul* 
titude  of  them,  that  you  will  be  hard  set  to  escape."  Attik,  grateful 
for  the  information,  gave  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     Aetiua 

*  Jornandes,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  22 :  Gizericus. . . .  Attilam  maltis  muoeribus  ad 
Wesejcothartim  bella  praecipitat,  etc. 

f  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ii.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  163.  Gaudenliin  Aetii  pater,  Scythie  pro- 
yiaciae  prtmorisloci.— JorDandes  says  (ap.  Scr.Fr.,  i.  22)  :  Forttssimorum  Moesi* 
onim  stirpe  progenitus,  in  Dorostena  civitate.  Actiiis  had  been  a  hostage 
among  the  linns.  (Greg.  Tnr.  loc.  cit.)  Among  Attila's  ambassadors  were 
Orestes,  the  father  of  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  and  tlie  Han 
Edeco,  father  of  Odoacer,  who  conquered  Italy.    See  tlie  narrative  of  Priaciis. 

X  Attila*8  invasion  of  Italy  left  there  an  impression  no  less  profound,  lo  a 
battle  hefouglit  with  the  Romans  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  every  man,  it  was 
said,  perished  on  both  sides,  '*  but  the  souls  of  the  dead  rose  again  and  fought 
with  inde&tigable  fury  for  three  days  and  tliree  nights.**— Damascius,  ap.  Phot. 
Bibl,  p.  10S9. 

§  AttiU,  according  to  the  legend,  massacred  in  his  retreat  the  11,000  virgins 
of  Cologne. 

II  Greg.  Tor.,  1.  ii.,  c  7.  Aspicite  de  muro  civitatis,  si  Dei  miseratio  jam 
succtirrat, . .  .Aspicite  iterum,  etc 
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then  went  to  the  Goth  Thorismond  and  told  him  a  similar  tale, 
isakin^  him  fear  besides,  that  if  he  did  not  make  haste  back  to  Tou- 
louse his  brother  would  usurp  the  throne.  Thorismond  gave  him 
also  ten  thousand  solidi  for  so  good  a  piece  of  advice.  The  two 
atmies  hurried  away  from  each  other.* 

The  Goth  Jomandes,  who  wrote  a  century  later,  &ils  not  to  add 
to  the  fables  of  Idatius;  but  hj  his  account  all  the  glory  belonged 
to  the  Goths.  According  to  him  it  was  not  Aetius,  but  Attila,  who 
employed  perfidy.  The  bdng  of  the  Huns  had  no  animosity  against 
any  one  except  the  king  of  the  Goths,  Theodoricf  He  led  the 
whole  barbarian  world  of  the  North  and  of  the  East  into  Gaul.{  It 
was  a  tremendous  warfare,  involving  the  whole  Asiatic,  Roman,  and 
Gennanic  world;  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Attila,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  having  his  camp 
taken  by  storm,  raised  a  huge  pile,  formed  of  the  saddles  of  his 
cavaliy,  and  mounting  it  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  sat  ready  to  set 
it  on  fire.§ 

There  is  a  terrible  fact  in  this  narrative  which  it  is  hardly 
posdble  to  doubt.  On  both  sides  the  majority  were  brethren, 
iherc  were  Franks  against  Franks,  Ostrogo^  against  Visigoths.|| 
After  so  lonff  a  separation,  these  tribes  met  a^n  to  fight  and 
daughter  each  other.  This  has  been  very  touchmgly  expressed  in 
the  German  son^  in  the  Nibelungen,  where  the  good  markgraf 
Riidiger,  in  obedience  to  the  wife  of  Attik,  attacks  the  Burgun- 
dians,  whom  he  loves  ;  where  he  sheds  big  tears,  and,  fighting 
with  Hagen,  lends  him  his  buckler.H  More  pathetic  still  is  the 
layof  HMebrand  and  Hadubrand:  the  father  and  son,  parted  for 

•  Idatius,  ap.  Fredeg.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  462.     Tlie  extracts  from  Fredegarius  have 
been  deemed  suspicious. 
t  Jomandes,  c.  86,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  23. 

X  Sec  Ibid.,  and  the  notes  of  the  editors. — "  The  greater  part  of  the  army  which 
Aedns  had  assembled  in  Gaul  was  composed  of  Franks,  by  modems  supposed  to 
bare  been  Salians  and  subjects  of  M^rov^e ;  of  Repuarians,  who  were  also  of  the 
stock  of  theFranks ;  of  Saxons,  who  had  a  settlement  at  Bayeux ;  of  Burgundians, 
vbo  forty  years  before  had  established  their  monarchy  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
of  Sannatians,  who  had  passed  into  Gaul  in  the  great  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
in  406';  of  Alans  of  Orleans  or  Valence,  of  Tayfals  of  Poitou,  of  Bretons,  can- 
toned in  Rboetia,  of  Armoricans,  perhaps  soldiers  of  the  provinces  that  had 
•baken  off  the  yoke,  and  of  Leti,  or  barbarian  veterans,  who  after  having  served 
the  Empire,  had  been  recompensed  with  lands  which  they  had  engaged  to  defend.** 
--Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  i.  156,  from  Jomandes,  c.  36. 

$  Jomand.,  c.  40.  Equinis  sellis  construxisse  pyram,  seseqne,  si  adversarii 
imimperent,  flammis  injicere  voluisse.— In  the  Nibelungen  Chriemhild  sets  fire 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  hall,  within  which  his  brothers  were. 

II  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  were  the  Visigoths  and  their  king  Theodoric ; 
on  that  of  the  Hans  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Gepids.    An  Ostrogoth  killed 
Tlieodoric. 
t  Wiegeme  ich  dir  wacregut  nui  minem  Schilde, 

Tort^ich  (M^n  bitten  vor  ChriemltUde  ! 
Dock  mm  du  in  Am,  Hagenc,  vnd  tropin  an  der  hant : 
Heif  ioUtstu  in  firm  l&m  in  der  Burgmden  lani  I 

Der  Nibelungen  Not,  888-899. 
"  How  ^bdly  would  I  give  thee  my  buckler,  durst  I  offer  it  ^ee  before  Chriem- 

K 
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many  years,  meet  at  the  world's  end;  but  the  son  does  not  reoog- 
nise  the  father,  and  the  latter  finds  himself  compelled  to  perish  or  to 
slay  his  son  * 

(A.D.  451 — 81.)— Attila  retired,  but  the  Empire  could  not  vraal 
itself  of  his  retreat.  To  whom  was  Gaul  to  remain?  To  the  Groths  and 
Burgundians,  it  seems.  Those  nations  could  not  fail  to  invade  the  cen- 
tral regions,  such  as  Auvergne,  which  persisted  in  remaining  Roman. 
Were  not  the  Gh>ths  themselves  Romans?  Their  kings  selected 
their  ministers  from  among  the  vanquished.  Theodoric  the  Second 
employed  the  pen  of  the  ablest  man  in  Gaul,  and  was  pleased  with 

hild!  Yet  take  it,  Hagen,  aod  wear  it  on  thy  arm.  Ah !  maytt  thou  carry  it 
home  into  the  land  of  the  Bui^Ddians  T 

*  The  lay  of  HiMebrand  and  Hadubrand  was  discovered  and  published  in 
1812  by  the  brothers  Grimnip  who  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  eighth  century. 
1  cannot  forbear  from  presenting  to  my  readers  this  yenerable  monument  of 
the  primitive  literature  of  Germany.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  fil. 
Gley  (Langue  des  Francs,  1814)  and  by  M.  Ampere  (Etudes  Histor.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand). 

**  I  have  heard  tell  that  one  day  Hildibraht  and  Hathubraht,  father  and  son, 
challenced  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  combatants.  They  arranged  their  amii» 
covered  themselves  with,  their  coats  of  anns,  buckled  on  their  swords,  and  ad- 
vanced against  each  other.  The  noble  and  sage  Hildibraht  inquires  of  the  other 
in  few  words :  *  Who  among  the  men  of  the  people  is  tlnr  &ther,  and  of  whAt  race 
art  thou  ?  If  thou  wilt  tell  me  I  will  give  thee  a  coat  of  mail  of  triple  links*  I 
know  every  race  of  men.*  Hathubraht,  son  of  Hildibraht,  replied:  '  The  old 
wise  men  who  lived  formerly  told  me  that  Hildibraht  was  my  lather  ;  my  name 
18  Hathubraht  One  day  he  departed  towards  the  East,  flying  from  the  wrath  of 
Othachr  (Odoacer  ?) ;  he  went  with  Theothrich  (Theodoric  ?)and  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  servants.  He  left  at  home  behind  him  a  young  wife,  an  inmnt  sod,  a 
suit  of  arms  without  a  master,  and  he  took  his  way  to  the  East.  Whilst  mis* 
fortunes  went  on  increasing  for  my  cousin  Dietrich,  and  all  forsook  him,  be,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  at  the  hrad  of  the  people,  and  his  delight  was  in  ficfat- 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  yet  alive.'  '  Goa  of  Heaven,  Lord  of  men,'  said  UiW 
dibmht  then ;  'suffer  not  the  fight  between  those  who  are  thus  related.'  Saying  this 
he  took  from  his  arm  a  chain  foshioned  into  a  bracelet,  which  was  given  hioi  by 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  Huns.  *  Let  me,'  he  said,  '  here  make  thee  this  gift.* — 
Hathubraht  replied  :  '  Only  with  the  javelin  can  I  receive  it,  and  point  to  point 
Old  Hun,  vile  spy,  thy  words  to  me  are  deceitful.  In  a  moment  I  huri  my 
javelin  at  thee.  Didst  thou  hope  then  to  trick  me,  old  man  ?  I  have  been  told 
by  those  who  have  sailed  towaras  the  West,  on  the  sea  of  the  Vends,  that  there 
was  a  great  battle  in  which  Hildibraht,  the  son  of  Heeribraht,  fell.'  Thereupoo 
Hildibraht,  the  son  of  Heeribraht  replied :  '  I  see  plainly  by  tliy  arms  that  thou 
art  not  a  noble  chief,  that  thou  hast  not  yet  vanquished.  Alas!  what  a  destiny 
is  mine !  Sixty  summers,  sixty  winters  liave  I  wandered  a  banished  man.  £ver 
have  I  been  remarked  among  the  throng  of  combatants ;  never  enemy  dragged 
me  prisoner  into  his  fort.  And  now  my  beloved  son  must  pierce  me  withbis 
sword,  roust  cleave  me  with  his  axe,  or  I  must  be  his  murderer.  Doubtless,  it 
may  be,  if  thy  arm  b  strong,  that  tliou  shalt  strip  a  brave  man  of  his  arms,  and 
plunder  his  corpse  ;  do  so,  if  it  be  thy  right ;  and  let  him  be  the  most  iniamous 
among  the  men  of  the  East  who  would  stop  thee  from  the  fight  thou  dcsir«st. 
Brave  companions,  judfle  in  your  couraae  wliich  best  to-day  knows  how  to  oast 
the  javelin,  which  shall  nave  the  disposalof  both  suiu  of  arms.*  Thereupon  the 
sharp  Javelins  flew  and  buried  themselves  in  the  bucklers:  then  tliey  came  to 
close  fisht,  the  stone  axes  resounded,  striking  violently  on  the  white  bucklers. 
Their  Hmbs  were  somewhat  shaken  by  the  dint,  not  their  legs  however *" 
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the  admiialian  excited  by  the  elegance  of  the  letters  written  in  his 
luune.  The  ^reat  llieodoric,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  2ieno, 
snd  long  of  the  Ostrogoths  settled  in  Italy,  had  for  his  minister  and 
dedaimer,  CSassiodonis.  His  daughter,  ihe  learned  Amalasonte, 
spoke  indiffisrently  Latin  and  Greek;  and  her  cousin,  Theodatus, 
who  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death,  affected  the  language  of  a 
philosopher. 

The  Goths  had  but  too  well  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Empire. 
13ie  imperial  administration  had  re-appeaied,  and  with  it  all  the 
abuses  uiat  followed  in  its  train.  Slavery  had  been  ri^rously  up- 
held on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Roman  proprietors.  The 
Goths,  imbued  with  Byzantine  ideas,  during  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  East,  had  brought  from  thence  the  Greek  Arianism;  ^at  doc- 
trine which  reducea  Chrisdanity  to  a  sort  of  philosophy,  and  sulv 
jected  the  church  to  the  state.  Detested  by  the  Graulish  dergyi 
they  suspected  it,  and  not  without  reason,*  of  calling  in  the  Fraiua, 
the  barbarians  of  the  North.  The  Burgundians,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Groths,  partook  of  the  same  fears.  These  feelings  of  distrust 
zendered  the  government  every  day  harsher  and  more  tyrannicaL 
We  know  that  the  Gothic  kw  extracted  from  the  judicial  precedents 
of  the  Empire  the  first  model  of  the  inquisition.! 

The  sway  of  the  Franks  was  the  more  desired,  inasmuch  as  no 
(me,  perhaps,  had  any  definite  idea  of  what  they  were.J     They 

*  Cnm  jam  terror  Franconim  resonaret  in  his  partibus,  et  omnes  eos  amore 
desiderabili  cuperent  regnare,  sanctus  Aprunculus  Lingonics  civitatis  epiftcopus 
ipud  Burgundiones  ccepit  haberi  suspectus,  Cumque  odium  de  die  in  diem 
cresceret,  jussum  est  ut  d^  gladio  feriretur.  Quo  ad  euro  perlato  nuntio, 
oocte  a  castro  Divionensi. . .  .demissus,  Arvemis  advenit,  ibique. . .  .datus  est 
episcopos. — Multi  jam  tunc  ex  Galliis  habere  Francos  dominos  summo  desiderio 

capiebsnt.     Unde  factum  est  ut  Quintianus  Ruthenorum  episcopus ab  urbe 

depelleretar.  Dicebant  enim  ei  *'  quia  desiderium  tuum  est,  ut  dominatio  Fran- 
conim teneat  terram  banc "    Orto  inter  eum  et  cives  scandalo,  Gotthos  qui 

in  bac  urbe  morabantur,  suspicio  attigit,  exprobrantibus  civibus,  quod  velit  se 
Fnmcorum  ditionibus  subjugare ;  consilioque  accepto,  cogitaverunt  eum  perfo- 
dere  gladio.  Quod  cum  viro  Dei  nuntiatum  est,  de  nocte  consurgens,  ab  urbe 
Rudiena  ^rediens,  Arvemos  advenit.  Ibique  a  sancto  Eufrasio  episcopo. . . . 
benigne  susceptus  est»  decedente  ab  hoc  mundo  Apollinari.  Cum  hsec  Theodorico 
regi  nontiata  fuissent,  iussit  inibi  sanctum  Quintianum  constitui....dicens: 
Hie  ob  nostri  amoris  zelum  ab  urbe  sua  ejectus  est — Hujus  tempore  jam  Chio- 
dovechus  regnabat  in  aliquibus  urbibus  in  Galliis,  et  ob  banc  causam  hie  pontifex 
saspectus'habitus  a  Gotthis,  quod  se  Francorum  ditionibus  subdere  vellet,  apud 
uibem  Tbolosam  ezilio  condemnatus,  in  eo  obiit. . . .  Septimus  Turonum 
episcopus  Volusianus. . .  .et  octavus  Verus. . .  .pro  memoratse  causes  zelo  sus- 
pectus  habitus  a  Gotthis  in  exilium  deductus  vitam  finivit. — Greg.  Tur.,  lib.  iL, 
c.  25-36, 1.  X.,  c.  31.    See  also  c.  26  et  Vit.  Pat  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  iii.  498. 

-f  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  xxxviii.,  c.  !• 

i  Under  Uallienus  in  254,  tlie  Franks  invaded  Gaul  and  made  their  way 
through  Spain  into  Mauritania.  (Zozim.,  1.  i,,  p.  646.  Aurel.  Victor.,  c.  33.) 
Probus  defeated  them  twice  on  the  Rhine  in  277,  and  settled  a  great  number  of 
tbem  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  History  has  recorded  the  daring  expedi. 
tion  of  those  pirates,  who,  weary  of  exile,  set  out  to  behold  their  Rhine  once 
more,  plundering  on  their  way  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Greece^  and  Sicily,  and  who 
at  last  arrived  quietly  in  Friesland  or  Batavia.    (Zozim.,  i.,  666.)— Constance 

k2 
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were  not  a  people,  but  a  federation,  more  or  less  numerous,  aocording 
as  it  was  powerful.  It  must  liave  been  strong  in  the  time  of  Mello- 
baud  and  Arbogast  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  At  that  time 
tiie  Franks  had  certainly  considerable  territories  in  the  Empire.  Ger- 
mans of  all  races  constituted,  under  the  name  of  Franks,  the  best 
imperial  troops*  and  even  the  emperor's  body  guard.t  This  popu- 
lation,  fluctuating  between  Germany  and  the  Empire^  generally 
declared  against  the  other  barbarians  who  came  in  its  rear  to  invade 
Gkul.  They  made  a  fruitless  opposition  to  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Burgundians,  Sueves,  and  Vandals,  in  406  ;  many  of  them  fought 
against  Attila.  At  a  later  period  we  shall  see  them,  under  Clevis, 
beating  the  Germans  near  Cologne,  and  barring  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  against  them.  Still  heathens,  and  doubtless  indifferent  as  to 
religious  subjects  from  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  life  they  led  upon 
the  frontiers,  they  were  naturally  disposed  to  accept  the  religion  of 
the  clergy  of  Gaul  without  much  diificulty.  All  the  oiher  barbarians 
were  Anans  at  this  period.  They  all  belonged  to  one  race — ^to  a 
distinct  nationality.  The  Franks  alone,  a  mixed  population,  seemed 

transported  a  Frank  colony  into  Gaul  in  299.  In  358  Jalian  drove  hack  the 
ChamaTi  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  subjugated  the  Salians,  Ac— Clovls  (or  rather 
Hlodwig)  bieat  Syagrius  in  486. — Greg.  Tur.,  ii.,  c.  9.  Tradunt  multi  edsdem 
de  Pannonia  fuisse  digressos,  et  primum  quidem  litora  Rheni  amnis  incoluisse : 
dehinc  transacto  Rheno,  Thoriogiam  transmeasse. 

*  Of  Constantine*s  armies  for  instance. — Zozim^  1.  ii.    Gibbon,  iy.  95. 

+  Amm.  Marcell.,  1.  x?.,  ad  ann.  355.    Franci oiiorum  ea  tempestate  io 

Palatio  multitudo  florebat. — At  alater  period,  when  the  Emperor  Anaatasius  seot 
the  insiffnia  of  the  consulship  to  Clovis,  the  Roman  titles  were  already  fiimiliar 
to  the  cniefs  of  the  Franks.  Agathias  says  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  Franks 
are  tlie  most  civilised  of  the  barbarians,  and  differ  from  the  Romans  only  in 
language  and  costume.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  their  costume  was  void  of  cle^ 
eance.  "  The  young  chief  Sieismer,**  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  "  was  preceded  or 
followed  as  he  moved  along  by  horses  covered  with  glittering  jewels ;  he  walked 
on  foot,  clad  in  a  milk  white  sagum,  glitterins  with  gold,  bbzing  with  purple; 
in  harmony  with  these  tliree  colours  were  his  hair,  his  complexion,  his  skin.— 
The  chiefe  that  surrounded  him  were  shod  with  furs ;  their  legs  and  knees  were 
naked  ;  their  high,  narrow,  party-coloured  caaaaues  hardly  reached  down  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  sleeves  covered  only  tiie  upper  part  of  the  arm.  Tlieir 
^een  saga  were  bordered  with  scarlet.  The  sword,  hangiug  from  the  shoulder 
in  a  long  baldrick,  girt  their  sides,  covered  with  a  rhenon.  Their  arms  added  to 
the  richness  of  their  dress.**  Sidon.  Apoll.,  1.  iv.,  epist.  20,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  793. — '*Id 
the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.,  discoverea  at  Toumay  in  1658,  were  found  the  king^s 
name  written  round  his  face  in  gold  letters,  a  crystal  globe,  a  style,  and  tablets, 
and  medals  of  several  emperors.  All  this  is  not  over  barbarous.'*  Cliateaubrtand, 
Etudes  Historiques,  iii.  212. — St.  Jerome  (in  Fredegarius)  believes  the  Franb 
to  be,  like  the  Romans,  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  he  traces  their  origin 
to  Francio,  a  son  of  Priam.    "  De  Franoorum  vero  regibus  b«itiis  Hierony- 

nus,  qui  jam  olim  fueront,  scripsit  quod  prius Priamum  habuisse  regem 

cum  Troja  caperetur Europam  media  ex  ipsis  pars  cum  Francione  eorum 

rege  ingressa  niit cum  uxoribuset  liberis  Rheni  npam  occuparunt Vocati 

sunt  Franci,  multis  post  temporibus,  cum  dudbus  extemas  dominationcs  semper 
negantes.  Fredeg.,  c.  2.— We  know  bow  eagerly  this  tradition  was  accepted  io 
the  middle  agei. 
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to  have  remained  wavering  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  admit  every 
idea,  every  influence,  every  religion;  they  alone  received  Chris- 
tianity  through  the  Latin  church,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  complete 
form,  in  its  lofty  poetry.  Rationalism  may  follow  civilisation,  but 
it  could  only  wither  barbarism,  dry  up  its  life  blood,  and  blast  its 
strength.  Placed  in  the  north  of  f^rance,  in  the  nor^-west  comer 
of  Europe,  the  Franks  stood  fast  against  the  pagan  Saxons,  the 
last  comers  from  Germany;  against  the  Arian  Visigoths;  and,  lastly, 
against  the  Saracens,  all  of  them  alike  the  enemies  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  kings  of  France 
have  borne  the  name  of  eldest  sons  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  made  the  fortune  of  the  Franks.  The  establishment 
of  the  Bnrgundians,  the  greatness  of  the  Goths,  the  masters  of  Aqui- 
tame  and  of  Spain,  the  formation  of  the  Armoric  confederations, 
and  that  of  a  Raman  kingdom  at  Soissons  under  the  general  Egi- 
dius,  seemed  destined  to  hem  in  the  Franks  in  the  Carbonaria 
forest,  between  Toumay  and  the  Rhine.*  They  allied  with  them  the 
Armoricans,  at  least  those  who  occupied  the  emoouckure  of  the  Somme 
and  of  the  Seine.f  They  also  tooic  into  their  alliance  the  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  who  had  remained  without  a  leader  after  the  death  of 
Egidius.^  But  never  could  their  feeble  bands  have  destroyed  the 
Goths,  humbled  the  Bur^ndians,  and  repulsed  the  Germans,  had 
they  not  everywhere  founa  in  the  clergy  an  ardent  body  of  auid- 
lianes  to  guide  them,  to  &cilitate  their  march,  and  to  gain  over  the 
populations  for  them  beforehand. 

(A.D.486.) — ^Let  us  first  see  in  what  modest  terms  Gregory  of  Tours 
^odcs  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Franks  in  GauL  ''  It  is  related  that 
Uogio,  a  mighty  man,  and  one  distinguished  in  his  country,  was  at 
that  time  King  of  the  Franks.  He  inhabited  Dispargum,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  country  of  the  Thuringians  of  Tongres.  The  Romans  also 
occupied  those  regions,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Loire;  beyond  the  Loire,  the  country  belonged  to  the  Goths.  The 
Bmgqndians,  who,  likewise,  were  attached  to  the  sect  of  the  Arians, 
dwelt  beyond  the  Rhone,  which  flows  by  the  city  of  Lyons.  Clogio 
having  sent  spies  into  the  city  of  Cambrai,  and  caused  the  whole 
country  to  be  explored,  defied  the  Romans,  and  seized  that  city.  After 
having  remained  there  some  time,  he  conquered  the  country  as  far 

*  During  their  long  sojourn  in  Belgium  they  must  necessarily  have  inter* 
nioded  with  the  natives,  and,  doubtless,  they  did  not  arrive  in  Gaul  before  they 
but  become  partly  Belgians. 

t  Ppocop,  Bdl.  Goth.,  c.  12,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  30.  r€pfuufo\,..iratpl{ta6ai  t€ 
^(wvir*..,  a  dc  ApP6pvxoi   oihi   okovcuh  hftBtxpvro,     Xpianavoi  opt€9  rrvy 

X  Ibid.  Kol  arpan&mu  dc  Faftai»y.**oCT€  eV  Pu/iijy  ovtag  iireani^owrw 
^JKwrff,  <A  fiJjiM  oBn  frpox^pfuf  Aptuofou  oZiri  rotff  iroXc/uocr  j8ovX($/icvoi,  cr^off 
"'Apfiopvxpit  r€  Koi  rrp/ioyoiff  ^fdoaatf.  Thus  the  Franks  confederate  with 
KbeiBsehes  all  the  Catholics  of  Gaul  against  the  Arians. 
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as  the  Somme.    Some  assert,  that  King  Merovius,  the  &ther  of 
Childeric,  WBa  sprung  from  his  race."* 

It  is  probable  that  seyeral  of  the  leaders  of  the  Franks,  for  in- 
stance, that  Childeric,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  the  son  of  Mero- 
Yius  and  &ther  of  CIoyis,  had  1x>me  Roman  titles,  like  Mellobaud 
and  Arbogast  in  the  preceding  century.  In  &ct,  we  see  Egidius,  a 
Roman  general,  the  partisan  of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  an  enemy 
of  the  Goths  and  of  their  creature  the  Arvemian  Emperor  Avitua, 
succeed  Childeric,  the  chief  of  the  Franks,  upon  his  temporary  ex- 
pulsion by  his  own  people.  It  was  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  cnpacity 
of  hereditary  and  national  chief  f  that  Egidius  succeeded  ChiLieriCt 
but  as  master  of  the  imperial  militia.  Oiilderic,  accused  of  having 
-violated  free  virgins,  retires  among  the  Thuringians,  whose  que^i 
he  carries  off.  He  returns  among  the  Franks  after  the  death  of 
Egidius;  and  his  son  Clovis,  who  succeeds  him,  prevails,  likewise, 
over  the  patrician  Syagrius,  the  son  of  Egidius.  Syagriua,  van* 
quished  at  Soissons,  takes  refuge  among  the  Groths,  who  give  him 
up  to  Clovis  A.D.  486.  The  latter  is  subsequently  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  the  consulate  by  Anastasius,  Emperor  of  Consftanli- 
nople. 

(A.D.  496.) — Clovis,  as  yet,  commanded  only  a  small  tribe  of 
Franks  of  Toumay,  when  several  Suevic  bands,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Allmen  (all  of  them  men,  or  altogether  men),  threatened  to 
cross  the  Rhine.  The  Franks  took  up  arms  as  usual,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  new  comers.  In  such  cases,  all  the  tribes  were  wont 
to  umte  under  the  bravest  leader.^    In  this  way  Clovis  had  the 

•  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ii.,  c.  9,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  166. 

t  Several  English  and  German  critici  now  think  with  the  Abb^  Dubois  that 
mte  was  nothing  Germanic  in  the  royalty  of  the  Pranks,  bat  that  it  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  imperial  gc^vtnon^nuides^  &c  See  Pakrave  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  1832,  vol.  i.— The  Franks  made  inefiectual  efforts  in  406  to 
defend  the  frontiers  against  the  great  invasion  of  the  batimrians,  and  thej  re* 
peatedly  obtained  lands  as  Roman  soldiers.  Sismondi,  i.  174. — Lastly,  the 
Benedictines  say  in  their  prefiu»  (Scr.,  L  58.) :  "  There  is  nothing  either  in 
history  or  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  the  mhabitanta 
of  Gaul  were  despoiled  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  form  Salique  lands  for  the 
Franks."  r-  t- 

i  The  following  passages,  collected  by  M.  Guizot,  Essais,  p.  lOS,  show  how 
independent  they  were  of  their  kings :  '*  If  thou  wilt  not  go  into  Burgundy  with 
thy  brothers,"  say  the  Franks  lo  Theodoric, "  we  will  leave  thee  there^  and  we 
wul  march  with  them.*  Greg.  Tur.»  1.  iii.y  c.  1 1.  In  another  pbuse  the  Franks 
demand  to  march  against  the  Saxons,  who  ask  for  peace :  "  Do  not  persist  in 
going  to  this  war,  in  which  you  will  be  lost,**  says  Clotatre  I.  to  them  i  **  If  you 
will  go  I  will  not  go  with  you.*  But,  thereupon  the  warriors  threw  themsclTcs 
upon  him,  tore  his  tent  to  pieces,  draued  him  out  of  it  by  force,  loaded  him  with 
abuse,  and  determined  to  kill  him  ithe  refused  to  march  with  them.  Seeing 
this,  Clotatre  went  with  them  in  spite  of  himself.  Ibid.,  1.  iv.,  c  14.  The  title 
of  kin^  was  primitively  of  no  weiafat  among  the  barbarians.  Eonodins,  fiisbop 
of  Pans,  says  of  the  amy  of  Theodoric  the  Great :  "  Tkerw  wot  se  mm^  kirngg 
in  this  army,  that  their  number  was  at  kast  equal  to  that  of  the  ioldien»  whooa 
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honour  of  the  commcm  victoiy.  He  embiaoed,  upon  this  occaaon,  the 
worship  of  Roman  GauL  It  was  that  of  his  wife  Clotilde,  the  niece  of 
the  Song  of  the  Burgundians.  He  had  vowed,  he  said,  duiing  the 
battle,  to  worship  the  god  of  Clotilde  if  he  were  victorious.  Three 
thousand  of  his  warriors  followed  his  example.*  Great  was  the  joj 
among  the  Gaulish  clergy,  who,  thenceforth,  set  all  their  hopes  of 
deliverance  upon  the  Franks.  St.  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  and  a 
subject  of  the  Arian  Burgundians,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him 
in  these  words :  "  When  thou  fightest,  it  is  we  who  conquer."! 
This  expression  received  an  eloquent  commentary  from  St.  Remi  at 
the  baptism  of  Clovis ;  "  Bend  thy  neck,  gentle  Sicambrian ;  adore 
what  ^ou  hast  burnt,  bum  what  thou  hast  adored."^  Thus,  the 
Chorch  solemnly  took  possession  of  the  barbarians. 

(a.  D.  500.) — This  union  of  Clovis  with  the  Gaulish  clergy 
threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  Burgundians.  He  had  already  endea- 
voured to  take  advantage  of  the  war  between  their  kings  Gode* 
gisile  and  Grondebaud.  The  Arianiam  of  the  latter,  and  tne  death 
of  the  father  of  Clotilde,  whom  Gondebaud  had  killed,  gave  Clovis 
a  pretext  against  them.  No  doubt  he  was  called  in  by  the  bishops. 
Gondebaud  humbled  himself.  He  amused  the  Inshops  with  a  pro- 
mise of  becoming  Catholic,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  education 
of  his  children.§  He  granted  the  Romans  a  milder  body  of  laws 
than  any  barbarian  people  had  as  yet  granted  the  vanquished. 
Lastly,  he  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Clovis.  Alaric  the  Second, 
Cng  of  the  Visigoths,  sharing  the  same  fears,  wished  to  gain  over 
Ckms,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  in  an  island  of  the  Loire. 
The  latter  cave  his  visiter  fair  words,  but  immediately  afterwards 
called  his  Franks  tc^ether :  *'  It  displeases  me,"  he  said,  '*  that 
these  Arians  possess  the  best  part  of  Gaul.  Let  us  go  against  them 
irith  the  help  of  God,  and  drive  them  out  Let  us  subjugate  their 
temtory  to  our  power;  we  shall  do  well,  for  it  is  very  good."]— 
(a.1).507.) 

Far  firom  encountering  any  obstacle,  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
kd  by  a  mysterious  hand.  A  doe  showed  him  a  ford  in  the  Vienne  ;T 
a  pillar  of  fire  rose,  to  guide  him  bjr  night,  above  the  cathednl 
of  Poictiers.**  He  sent  to  St  Martin,  of  Tours,  to  consult  the 
^'''toytt  and  they  were  favourable  to  him.    For  himself,  he  did  not 

it  WBS  possible  to  feed  with  the  provisions  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Strict  in  which  it  was  encamped." 

^  Greg.  Turn  lib.  ii.,  c.  31.  Sigebert  and  Chilperic  did  not  many  Bnine- 
^t  and  Galsuinthe  until  the^  md  made  them  abjure  Arianism.  Chlotsinde, 
<hughter  of  Clotaire  I.,  Ingundis,  tkie  wife  of  Ermengild,  and  Bertha,  the  wife  of 
the  King  of  Kent,  conyerted  their  husbands. 

t  Com  pugnatis,  vincirons.    S.  Aviti  epist.  in  append,  ad  Greg.  Tur. 

X  Mitis  depone  colla,  Stcamber ;  adora  quod  incendisti,  incende  quod  adorasti. 
wg.Tur.,l.ii^c84. 

§  Ib.,c.81. 

II  Gesta  Rcgum  Fraoconim,  ap.  Scr.  Tr^  ii.  555.  Thierry,  Conqu^te  de  FAn- 
^etenre,  i.  48, 

S  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  u.,  c.  87.  ••  Ibid.  ft  Ibid. 
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xnistake  the  quarter  from  whence  he  derived  this  aid.    He  prohibited 
his  followers  from  ]}illasiiig  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poictiers.    Near 
Tours  he  smote,  with  his  sword,  a  soldier,  who  was  carrying  off  hay 
from  the  territory  of  that  city,  consecrated  by  the  tomb  of  St.  Mar- 
tin :  "  Where  will  be  our  hope  of  victory,"  he  said,  *'  if  we  o£fend  St 
Martin?'*    After  his  victory  over  Syagrius,  a  warrior  refused  the 
king  a  consecrated  vessel  which  he  asked  for,  as  part  of  his  own 
ehare  of  the  booty,  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  St.  Kemi,  to  whose 
church  it  belonged.      Shortly  afterwards,  Clovis,   reviewing  his 
troops,  snatched  the  soldier's  halberd  from  him,  and  while  the  man  was 
pickmg  it  up,  he  clove  his  head  with  his  axe:  ''  Remember  the  Sois- 
sons  vase.''t     So  zealous  a  defender  of  the  property  of  the  church  was 
sure  to  find  potent  aid  to  victory  at  her  hands.    He  vanquished 
Alaric  at  Yougle,  near  Poictiers;  advanced  into  Languedoc,  and 
would  have  gone  further,  if  Theodoric,  the  great  Kii^  of  the  Ostro- 
goths of  Itafy,  and  &ther-in-law  of  Alaric  the  Second,  had  not  pro- 
tected Proven9e  and  Spain  with  an  army,  and  saved  what  remamed 
to  the  infant  son  of  that  piince^  who  was  his  own  grandson  by  the 
mother's  side. 

The  invasion  of  the  Franks,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  leaden  of 
tlie  Ghdlo-Roman  population,  I  mean  by  the  bishops,  could  not  but 
add,  for  the  moment,  to  the  disorganisation.  We  nave  very  scanty 
historical  data  as  to  the  immediate  results  of  a  revolution  so  varied 
and  so  complex.  Nowhere  have  these  results  been  more  happily 
divined  and  analysed  than  in  the  Caurs  of  M.  Gruizot,  t.  i.,  p.  297. 
^'  The  invasion,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  invasions,  were 
events  essentially  partial,  local,  temporary.  A  band  arrived,  cene- 
rally  by  no  means  numerous;  the  strongest,  those  that  founded  king- 
doms, as,  for  instance,  the  band  of  Clovis,  hardly  exceeded  5000  or 
6000  men.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Burgundians  was  not  more  than 
60,000  men.  It  overran  rapidly  a  narrow  territory,  ravaged  a 
district,  attacked  a  town,  and  sometimes  retired,  carrying  off  its 
booty,  sometimes  settled  somewhere  or  other,  taking  care  not  to  dis- 
perse too  widely.  We  know  with  what  ease  and  promptitude  such 
events  are  accompUahed  and  disappear.  Houses  are  burned,  lands 
laid  waste,  harvests  carried  away,  men  slain  or  led  into  captivity. 
When  all  this  mischief  has  been  done,  the  waves  close  again  aftera 
few  days,  the  furrow  disappears,  individual  sufferings  are  forgotten, 
and  society  returns,  apparently,  at  least,  to  its  old  condition.  Thus 
matters  passed  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century. 

*•  But  we  know,  too,  that  human  society,  that  fonn  of  sodety 
which  is  called  a  people,  is  not  a  mere  juxta-position  of  isolated  and 
transient  existences.  Were  it  nothing  more,  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  would  not  have  produced  the  impression  depicted  in  the 
documents  of  the  epoch.  For  a  long  while  the  number  of  the  places, 

*  Oreg.  Tur.,  ).  ii.,  c.  87.    •*  £t  ubi  erit  spcs  victorui,  si  beatoB  Martintis 
offenditurr 
f  Greg.Tur.,l.ii.,c.2a 
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and  of  the  men  who  suffered  from  these  invasions,  was  much  below 
the  number  of  those  that  escaped  them:  but  the  social  life  of  each 
man  is  not  concentrated  in  the  material  space  that  constitutes  its 
stage,  nor  in  the  passing  moment;  it  ramifies  through  all  the  relations 
he  has  contracted  upon  the  difierent  points  of  the  territory;  and  not 
only  through  those  he  has  contracted,  but  also  through  those  which 
he  may  contract  or  even  merely  conceive.  It  embraces,  not  only  the 
present,  but  the  future.  A  man  lives  upon  the  thousand  points  where 
he  does  not  dwell,  in  the  thousand  moments,  which,  as  yet,  are  not; 
and  if  this  development  of  his  life  be  cut  off  from  him,  if  he  be 
forced  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  material 
and  actual  existence,  to  isolate  himself  in  space  and  time,  then  is 
social  life  mutilated,  it  exists  no  longer. 

"  This  was  the  effect  of  the  invasions,  of  those  apparitions  of  bar- 
barian bands,  brief,  it  is  true,  and  limited,  but  ceaselessly  recurring, 
everywhere  possible,  always  imminent.  They  destroyed,  in  the  first 
place,  all  regular,  habitual,  practicable  correspondence  between  the 
various  parts  of  a  territory.  Secondly,  they  destroyed  all  security, 
all  prospect  for  the  future;  they  snapped  the  bonds  which  unite  to- 
^tber  the  inhabitants  of  one  country,  the  moments  of  one  same  life; 
they  isolated  men,  and  for  each  man  they  isolated  each  several  day. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  miffht  remain  the  same  in  many  places, 
and  for  many  years;  but  sociaTorganisation  was  attacked,  the  mem- 
beiB  no  longer  belonged  one  to  the  other,  the  muscles  no  longer 
played,  the  blood  no  longer  circulated  &eely  or  certainly  in  the  veins, 
and  the  malady  broke  out  sometimes  at  one  point,  sometimes  at  another. 
A  town  was  pillaged,  a  road  rendered  impassable,  a  bridge  broken 
down;  this  or  that  communication  ceased,  the  cultivation  became  im- 
poadble  in  such  and  such  a  district;  in  a  word,  the  organic  harmony, 
the  general  activity  of  the  social  body,  were  every  day  molested  and 
impaired,  every  day  dissolution  and  paralysis  made  some  new  pro- 
gress. 

"  All  those  bonds  by  which  Rome  had  succeeded  after  so  many 
efforts  in  uniting  together  the  various  parts  of  the  world;  that  great 
system  of  adnunistration,  taxation,  recruiting,  public  works  and 
loads,  could  no  longer  be  upheld.  There  remained  of  it  only  what 
^uld  subsist  singly  and  locally,  that  is  to  say,  the  fragments  of 
the  municipal  system.  The  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
towns;  there  they  continued  to  govern  themselves  nearly  as  they  had 
done  of  old,  with  the  same  rights,  and  by  means  of  the  same  institu- 
tions. Athousand  circumstances  combine  to  prove  this  concentration  of 
society  in  the  cides;  here  is  one  of  those  proofs  which  was  little  re- 
loarked  under  the  Roman  administration.  It  is  the  governors  of 
provinces,  the  consulars,  the  correctors,  the  presidents,  who  occupy 
the  scene,  and  who  recur  incessantly  in  the  laws  and  in  history.  Li 
the  sixth  century  their  names  became  much  more  rare ;  we  still  see,  in- 
deed, dukes  and  counts  to  whom  is  confided  the  government  of  pro- 
^nnces.    The  barbarian  kings  strive  to  make  themselves  the  heirs  of 
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the  Roman  admiiustcation,  to  retain  the  same  functionaries  in  their 
employment,  and  to  make  their  power  flow  through  the  same  chan- 
neb;  but  they  succeed  very  incompletely  and  with  great  disorder  in 
this  attempt  Their  dukes  are  rather  military  chiets  than  adminis- 
trators; the  goTemors  of  the  provinces,  evidently,  no  longer  possesB 
the  same  importance,  nor  plajr  the  same  part.  It  is  the  governors  o£ 
towns  that  nil  the  page  of  histoiy.  Most  of  those  counts  of  Chil* 
peric,  of  Gontran,  of  Theodebert,  whose  exactions  are  narrated  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  are  counts  of  towns  established  within  the  circle 
of  their  walls  by  the  side  of  their  bishop.  It  would  be  an  ezaffgesa- 
lion  to  say  that  the  institution  of  the  province  has  disappearea7bat 
it  is  disorganised,  without  consistence  and  almost  without  reality. 
The  town,  the  primative  element  of  the  Roman  world,  was  almost 
the  sole  survivor  of  its  ruin." 

(a.d.  507 — 11.) — ^A  new  oiganisation,  in  &ct,  was  about  gradually 
to  unfold  itself,  one  in  which  the  town  should  no  longer  be  the  Bcm 
element,  but  in  which  the  rural  district,  reckoned  for  nothing  in  an* 
cient  times,  was  in  its  turn  to  take  its  place.  It  needed  centuries  to 
establish  this  new  order  of  things;  nevertheless,  as  early  as  in  the 
we  of  Clovis  two  things  were  aocompliahed  which  remotely  prepared 
the  way  for  this  consummation. 

On  the  one  hand  the  unity  of  the  barbarian  army  was  secured. 
Clovis  put  to  death  all  the  pett^  kings  of  the  Franks  by  a  series  of 
perfidies.*    The  Church,  full  of  the  idea  of  unity,  applauded  thdr 

*  **  He  tent  word  secretly  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cologne,  Sigebert  the 
Lame,  *  Thy  lather  is  growing  old,  and  limpt  with  hit  bad  foot :  shotiud  he  die^ 
I  would  give  thee  hit  kinsdom  with  my  triendsbip.*  Chloderic  tent  assastint 
aninst  hit  father,  and  had  him  put  to  death,  hoping  to  obtain  his  kinodom,  and 
Clovit  tent  him  a  mestage  to  this  effect,  '  I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  will,  and 
I  pray  thee  to  thow  thy  treaturet  to  my  en?oys,  after  iHiidi  tlioa  thalt  poaicaa 
tbem  alL'  Chloderic  taid  to  them,  *  It  wat  in  thit  coffer  that  my  fiubcr 
hoarded  his  cold  piecet.'  They  said  to  him,  '  Thrust  thy  hand  to  the  bottom  to 
find  the  whole ;'  Chloderic  having  done  so,  and  having  stooped  down  at  low  as  he 
could,  one  of  the  envoyt  raised  his  axe  and  cleft  his  sculK  Clovis,  having 
learned  the  death  of  Sigebert  and  his  son,  entered  the  town,  convoked  the 
people  and  said,  "  I  know  neither  act  nor  part  in  these  things,  for  I  cannot  thed 
the  blood  of  my  kindred;  it  it  forbidden.  But  tince  all  this  has  happened  I 
will  give  you  a  'pi^^  of  advice ;  tee  if  it  may  pleate  you.  Come  to  me  and 
put  youreelvet  under  my  protection/  The  people  applauded  with  a  great  din 
of  voices  and  bucklers,  raised  him  on  the  pavoit,  and  took  him  for  their  king.-^ 
He  then  marched  against  Chararic,  made  him  and  hit  ton  prisonen,  and  caimjd 
tbem  both  to  be  tortured.  At  Chararic  wat  weeping  hit  ton  Mid  to  bim» '  1 1  is. 
from  a  green  bough  that  this  foliage  hat  been  cut  off,  it  will  tprout  out  again  veij 
toon.  Would  to  God  that  he  who  hat  done  all  this  might  perish  as  soon.'  This 
speech  came  to  the  ears  of  Clovis,  and  he  had  both  their  heads  cut  off.  Upon 
tneir  death  be  acquired  their  kingdom,  their  treatnrety  and  their  people.— Ra^o 
nacaire  wat  then  king  in  Cambrai.  Clovit  having  cauted  breattlett  and  baldrka 
to  be  made  of  fake  gold,  for  thej  were  only  gilt  copper,  gave  them  to  the  kmA 
of  Ragnacaire  to  eicite  them  against  him.  Ragnacaire  was  beaten  and  taken 
prisoner  with  his  ton  Richaire.  Clovis  said  to  him, '  Why  hast  thou  ditmcfil 
our  family  by  letting  thvself  be  put  in  chains  ?  It  were  better  to  have  died,"  aod 
raising  his  axe  bebaried  it  in  his  head.    Then»  tunuDg  to  RicfaaiiVy  he  said  to 
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death;  '^  Eyery  thing  anooeeded  with  him/'  says  Orerory  of  Touxs, 
''because  he  walked  with  an  upright  heart  llefore  God.*  In  like 
manner  St.  Avitas,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  congratulated  Oondebaud 
npon  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
Bouigogne.  That  of  the  Frank,  Visigoth,  and  Roman  chiefi,  imited 
in  the  grasp  of  one  hand  all  Western  Gaul,firom  Batavia  to  the  Nar- 
bonese. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clovis  recognised  in  the  Church  the  most  un- 
bounded right  of  asylum  and  protection.  At  a  period  when  law  no 
longer  afforded  any  proteclaon,  it  was  much  to  reoomise  the  power 
of  an  order  which  took  upon  it  the  patronage  and  the  safeguard  of 
the  vanquished.  Even  staves  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the 
churches  where  they  sought  refu^  The  houses  of  the  priests,  like 
the  temples,  were  held  to  shield  and  protect  those  who  appeared  to 
Hoe  with  than.f  A  bishop  had  but  to  claim  a  captive,  and  the  man 
was  immediately  delivered  up. 

Doubtless,  it  was  easier  lor  the  chief  of  the  barbarians  to  grant 
these  piiviL^es  to  the  Churdi,  than  to  enforce  respect  for  mem. 
The  adirentures  of  Attains,  carried  away  as  a  slave  so  far  from  his 
ooontry,  and  afterwards  ddivered  as  if  by  a  miracle,^  shows  us  how 
insufficient  was  the  ecclesiastical  protection.  It  was  something,  at 
mj  rate,  that  it  was  recognised  in  principle.  The  immense  estates 
which  Qovis  secured  to  the  churches,  particularly  to  that  of  Reims^ 
whose  bishop,  it  is  said,  was  his  prinapal  adviser,  must  have  infi- 
nitely extended  this  salutary  influence  of  the  Church.  Whatever 
property  was  placed  in  ecclesiastical  hands,  was  always  so  much  sub- 
tCM^ed  from  violence,  brutality,  and  barbarism. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (A.D.  511),  his  four  sons  found  themselves 

him,  <  Hadst  thou  aided  thj  father,  he  would  oot.have  been  put  in  chains,'  and 
he  killed  him,  too,  with  a  stroke  of  his  axe.  Rignomer  was  slain  by  his  orders  in 
the  town  of  Mans.  Having  killed  in  like  manner  other  kings,  and  his  nearest 
lelations,  he  extended  his  kingdom  all  over  Ganl.  Finally,  having  one  day  as- 
sembled his  retainers  bespoke  thus  of  his  relations  whom  he  himself  had  caused 
to  be  put  to  death:  '  Wretched  man  that  I  am,  left  like  a  traveller  among 
stmngers,  with  no  relations  remaining  to  aid  me  if  adversity  befall  me  I*  ^  But  it 
was'not  that  he  lamented  their  death ;  he  spoke  thus  only  from  craft,  and  in  order 
to  discover  if  he  had  yet  any  kinsman  left,  so  that  he  might  kill  bim.* — Greg. 
Tur^  1.  H.,  c.  42. 

*  Greg.  Tut.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4a  Prostemebat  enim  qnotidie  Deus  hostes  ejus  sub 
■Mum  ipnut  et  augelmt  regnum  ejus,  eb  quod  ambularet  recto  oorde  coram  eo,  et 
&ceret  quae  placita  erant  in  oculis  ejus. — These  sanguinary  words  amaze  us  in 
the  mouth  of  a  historian  who^  on  ail  other  occasions,  displays  much  gentleness 
and  humanity. 

f  Qui  cum  illis  io  domo  ipsomm  consistere  videbantur De  ceteris  c^uidem 

cq>tivnkicis....-Epist.  dodovsei  ad  Episc.  GalL  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,iv.  54.  This  letter 
was  written  by  Clovis  on  the  occasion  of  his  war  against  the  Goths. 

:  See  Gregoxy  of  Tours,  L  iii.,  c.  15.  This  story  has  been  translated  by  Aug. 
Thierry  in  his  Lettres  sur  PHistoire  de  France.  On  the  personal  condition  of 
tile  inhabitants  of  Gaul  under  the  king»  of  the  first  race,  see  the  learned  treatise 
ofM.  Naudet. 
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all  kings,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  barbarians.  Each  of  them 
remained  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  miHtarj  lines  which  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Franks  had  formed  over  Gaul.  Theuderic  resided  m 
Metz;  his  warriors  were  settled  in  eastern  France,  or  Ostrasia,  and 
in  Auvergne.  Clotaire  resided  at  Soissons;  Childebert  at  Paris; 
Qodomir  at  Orleans.  These  last  three  brothers  furtheimore  divided 
between  them  the  cities  of  Aquitaine. 

In  reality,  it  was  not  the  soil  which  the  brothers  divided  between 
them,  but  the  army.  This  kind  of  partition  could  not  be  but  very 
unequal.  The  barbarian  warriors  must  frequently  have  passed  firom 
one  leader  to  another,  and  must  have  followed  in  great  numbers 
him  whose  courage  and  ability  promised  them  the  more  booty. 
Thus,  when  Theudebert,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  the  Franks 
followed  him,  and  that  many  other  barbarians  were  mingled  among 
them. 

(a.  d.  524-»6.) — ^The  rapid  conquest  achieved  by  Clovis,  the  causes 
of  which  were  ill  known,  shed  such  a  lustre  on  the  Franks,  that 
most  of  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been  disposed  to  attach  themselves 
to  them,  as,  formerly,  those  that  followed  Attila.  The  most  hostile 
races  of  Almayne,  the  Germans  of  the  south,  and  those  of  the 
north,  the  Sueves  and  the  Saxons,  entered  into  federation  with  the 
Franks.  The  Bavarians  did  the  same.  The  Thuringians,  in  the 
midst  of  those  nations,  resisted  and  were  overwhelmed.  The  Bur- 
ffundians  of  Gaul  seemed  at  that  time  in  a  better  condition  to  resist, 
Uian  in  the  days  of  Clovis.  Their  new  kin^,  St.  Siffismund,  a  pupil 
of  St.  Avitus,  was  orthodox,  and  beloved  by  his  ckrgy.  The  pre* 
text  of  Arianism  no  lonj^er  existed;  so  the  sons  of  Clovis  bethought 
them,  that  forty  years  before,  the  fiither  of  Sigismund  had  put  to  death 
the  father  of  Ulotilde  their  mother.  Clodomirand  Clotaire  defeated 
him,  and  threw  him  into  a  well,  which  was  filled  up  with  stones. 
But  Qodimir's  victory  was  the  cause  of  ruin  to  his  family;  being 
himself  slain  in  the  battle,  he  left  his  children  without  defence. 

*'  Whilst  Queen  Clotilde  was  residing  in  Paris,  Childebert,  seeing 
that  his  mother  had  concentrated  all  her  affection  upon  tiie  sons 
of  Clodomir,  grew  jealous,  and  fearing  that  through  the  queen's 
favour  they  would  obtain  a  part  in  the  kingdom,  he  sent  secretly  to 
his  brother  King  Clotaire  to  say, '  Our  mother  keeps  with  her  the 
sons  of  our  brother,  and  wishes  to  give  them  the  kingdom.  Thou 
must  come  promptly  to  Paris,  so  that  we  may  take  counsel  together 
and  determme  wnat  we  must  do  with  them,  viz. :  whether  we  shall 
cut  off  their  hair  in  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  or  whether 
we  shall  kill  them  and  divide  equally  between  us  tne  kingdom  of 

•  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iii.,  c.  7.  In  Hesse  and  Franconia  they  had  Quartered  or 
cmshed  under  their  chariot  wheeb  more  than  two  hundred  young  girls,  and  bad 
then  cast  their  limbs  to  their  dogs  and  their  fidcons.  See  the  speech  of  Theuderic 
to  his  men. — Ibid. 
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om  brother.'  Clotaire,  much  delighted  at  these  words,  repaired  to 
Paris.  Childebert  had  aheady  spread  a  report  among  the  people, 
that  the  two  kings  were  agreed  to  raise  the  children  to  the  throne. 
They  sent,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  both,  to  the  queen,' who  was  re- 
siding in  ^e  same  city,  and  said  to  her,  '  Send  us  the  children,  that 
we  may  raise  them  to  the  throne.'  She,  fiUed  with  joy,  and  not 
knowing  their  artifice,  after  making  the  children  eat  and  drink,  sent 
them  saying,  '  I  shall  think  that  I  nave  not  lost  my  son,  if  I  see  you 
SQCoeed  to  his  kingdom.'  The  children  went,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately seized,  and  separated  from  their  servants  and  their  nurses; 
both  were  shut  up  apart,  the  servants  in  one  place  and  the  children 
in  another.  Thereupon,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  sent  Arcadius,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  to  the  queen.  He  carried  scissors 
with  him,  and  a  naked  sword.  When  he  came  into  the  queen's 
presence  he  showed  them  to  her  and  said,  '  Thy  sons,  our  lords, 
oh !  most  glorious  queen,  wait  to  know  thy  will  as  to  ihe  manner 
in  which  these  children  must  be  treated.  Give  orders  that  they  live, 
with  their  hair  cropped;  or,  that  their  throats  be  cut.'  Struck  with 
consternation  at  this  message,  and  at  the  same  time  excessively  in- 
censed at  seeing  the  naked  sword  and  the  scissors,  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  her  indication,  and  not  knowing  what 
she  said  in  her  grief,  she  replied  imprudently,  '  If  they  are  not 
raised  to  the  throne,  I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  tortured.' 
But  Arcadius,  caring  little  for  her  grief,  and  not  troubling  himself  to 
coD^der  what  she  would  aflerwar£  think  more  really,  returned  with 
speed  to  those  who  had  sent  him,  and  said  to  them,  '  Tou  may 
continue  what  you  have  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  for 
she  wishes  you  to  accomplish  your  project.'  Immediately  Clotaire, 
taking  the  eldest  child  by  the  arm,  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
plungm^  his  knife  in  the  child's  armpit,  slew  him  cruelly.  Terri- 
fied by  his  cries,  his  brother  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Childebert, 
and,  grasping  his  knees,  said  to  him  with  tears,  '  Help  me,  my 
dearest  father,  that  I  may  not  die  like  my  brother.'  Thereupon 
Childebert,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  said  to  Clotaire,  ^  I  oe- 
seech  thee,  my  very  dear  brother,  have  the  generosity  to  grant  me 
his  life,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  kill  him,  I  will  give  thee  whatever  thou 
wilt  to  ransom  him.'  But  Clotaire,  after  loading  him  with  abuse, 
said  to  him,  ^  Push  him  away  from  thee,  or  thou  shalt  certainly  die 
in  his  place.  It  was  thou  that  didst  set  me  on  to  this  thing,  and  dost 
thou  now  so  soon  break  faith  with  me  ?'  At  these  words  Childe- 
bert pushed  away  the  child  and  threw  him  to  Clotaire,  who,  catch- 
ing him,  plunged  his  knife  in  his  side,  and  killed  him  as  he  had 
done  hijs  brother.  They  then  slew  the  servants  and  the  nurses, 
and,  after  they  were  dead,  Clotaire  motmting  his  horse,  went  away 
without  feeling  in  any  ways  distressed  at  the  murder  of  his  nephews, 
and  repaired  with  Cnildebert  to  the  suburbs.  The  queen  navin^ 
caused  the  little  bodies  to  be  laid  on  a  bier,  conductea  them,  wim 
many  pious  songs  and  boundless  mourning,  to  the  church  of  St. 
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Peter,  where  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same  maimer.  One  of 
them  was  ten  years  old,  the  other  seven."* 

Theuderic,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Bomgogne  ez« 
pedition,  led  his  men  into  Ajprerme.  **  I  will  lead  jon,"  he  said  to 
nis  soldiers,  "  where  you  will  find  money  as  mnch  as  you  can  desire, 
and  where  you  will  capture  in  abundance  cattle,  slaves,  and  gar- 
ments, "f  That  province,  in  fact,  had  till  then,  alone  escaped  the 
lavages  that  had  ffenerally  befallen  the  West. 

Tributary  to  l£e  Gbths,  and  then  to  the  Franks,  it  was  self- 
governed.  The  ancient  chiefe  of  the  Arvemian  tribes,  the  Appol^ 
finares,  who  had  valiantly  defended  ihat  country  against  the  Goths, 
felt  at  the  approach  of  the  Franks,  that  they  would  lose  by  the  ex* 
chan^,  ana  they  fought  for  the  Goths  at  Vougl6.|  But  there,  as 
elsewnere,  the  cleigy  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  Franks.  St. 
Quintian,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Ap» 
poUinares,  seems  to  have  given  up  the  citadel.  The  Franks  slew,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  altar,  a  priest  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  bishop. 

(a.  d.  639— 667.V--The  bravest  of  these  Frank  kings  was  Then- 
debert,  the  son  of  Theuderic,  chief  of  the  Franks  of  the  East,  of 
those  who  were  incessantly  recruited  from  among  all  the  toaryi  of 
the  Germanic  tribes.  It  was  the  period  when  the  Greeks  and  the 
Gbths  were  disputing  the  possession  of  Italy.  The  whole  policy  of 
the  Byzantines  consisted  m  setting  agunst  the  Goths  or  Roma- 
nised barbarians,  others  that  had  remained  wholly  barbarous.  It 
was  with  Moors,  Slaves,  and  Huns,  that  Belisarius  and  Nazses  won 
their  victories.  The  Greeks  and  the  Gotbs  alike  hoped  to  be  able  to 
use  the  Franks  as  auxiliaries  ;  they  knew  not  the  men  whose  aid 
they  invoked.  When  Theudebert  entered  Italy,  the  Gbths  went 
to  meet  him  as  friends  and  allies;  he  fell  upon  them  and  massacred 
them.  The  Grreeks  then  supposed  that  he  was  for  them,  and  they 
were  in  like  manner  butchered.§  The  barbarians  changed  the 
finest  towns  of  Lombardy  into  heaps  of  ashes,  destroyed  every  kind 
of  providon,  and  found  themselves  famished  in  the  desert  they  had 
made,  and  sinking  under  the  heat  of  the  southern  sun  in  the 
inundated  plains  ot  the  Po.  A  great  number  of  them  perished; 
those  who  returned,  brought  back  so  much  boolr^  that  a  new  ex- 
pedition set  out  soon  after  under  the  conduct  of  a  Frank  and  a 
Sueve.  They  overran  Italy  as  far  as  Sicily,  and  spoiled  more  than 
they  won ;  but  the  climate  did  justice  upon  these  barbarians.|  Then- 

«  Greg.  Tur.,  lib.  iii.  The  third  son  of  Clodomir  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  convent.    This  was  St  Clodoald,  or  St  Cloud. 

f  Ubi  aurum  et  argentum  acdpiatis*  quantum  Testra  potest  desiderare  cu- 
piditas,  de  qua  pecora,  etc.    Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ill.,  c.  1 1. 

^  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  lit.    Gesta  Reg.  Franc,  c.  17. 
Procop.  de  BelL  Goth.,  1.  ii.,  c.  25. 

„  Theudebert's  expedition  was  not  the  last  made  by  the  Franks  into  Italj. 
In  584,  "  King  Childebert  went  into  Italy,  which  the  Lombards  learning,  and 
fearing  to  be  defeated  by  his  army,  they  submitted  to  his  sway,  made  him  many 
presents^  and  promised  to  remun  faitnful  and  submissive  to  him.    The  king 
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debert  had  also  died*  in  Gaul,  just  as  he  was  meditating  a  descent 
upon  the  Tallejr  of  the  Danube,  and  an  invasion  of  the  empire  of  the 
EuL  Yet,  Justinian  was  his  ally,  and  had  yielded  to  him  all  the 
lights  of  the  ^™jpi®  over  southern  Gaul-f 

(A.  B.  565.)— The  death  of  Theudebert,  and  the  disastrous  Italian 
expedition,  which  followed  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of 
the  Franks.  Italy,  being  soon  taken  possesBicui  of  by  &e  Lombards, 
was  thenceforth  closed  against  their  inyasions.  As  to  Spain,  they 
were  always  unsuocessral  there.t  The  Saxons  did  not  long  delay 
to  break  off  an  alliance  that  brought  them  no  adTsntage,  and  they 
lefiised  the  tribute  of  500  kine  they  had  consented  to  pay.§  Glo- 
taire,  endeaYOUiing  to  exact  it,  was  oeaten  by  them. 

Thus  the  moet  notent  Grermanic  tribes  fell  off  firom  the  alliance 
of  the  Franks.  Mere  begins  that  opposition  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Saxons,  which  was  oontinually  to  increase,  and  to  constitute, 
for  so  many  ages,  the  great  struggle  between  the  barbarians.  The 
Saxons,  against  whom  the  Frar^s  thenceforth  closed  the  land  to- 
wards the  west,  whilst  on  the  east  they  were  pressed  on  by  the  Slaves, 
wereabout  to  turn  towards  the  Ocean,  towards  the  North.  Moreand 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  men  of  the  North,  we  shall  find 
them  sweeping  the  coasts  of  France||  and  fortifying  their  English 
cdonies. 

It  was  natural  that  the  true  G^ermans  should  become  hostile  to  a 
people  P"^^  ^P  to  the  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  influence.  It  was 
to  tne  Church  that  Clovis  had  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  rapid 
omquests.  His  successors  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  the  counsek 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  vanquished:^  and  this  was  natural;  fornot  to 

faaviDg  obtained  from  them  what  he  desired,  returned  into  Gaul,  and  ordered  an 
umj  to  march  to  Spain ;  meanwhile,  he  halted.  The  Emperor  Maurice  had  gi^en 
bim,  the  preceding  year,50,000  gold  sols  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy.  Having 
kamed  that  ChiMebert  had  made  peace  with  them,  the  emperor  demanded  his 
money  back  again  ;  but  the  kio&  confident  in  his  strength,  would  not  even  reply 
to  bim  on  the  subject.    Greg.  Tur.,  1.  vi.,  c.  42. 

*  Prom  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  wild  bull,  according  to  Agathias,  ap.  Scr.  Rer. 
Fr,i.50. 

t  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.,  1.  iii.,  c.  dS. 

I  The  first  time  they  invaded  it,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  made  a  pretext  of 
avenging  their  sister,  who  had  been  maltreated  by  Amalaric,  King  ot  the  Visi* 
eodia,  who  wanted  to  convert  her  to  Arianism.  She  had  sent  her  brothers  a 
baodkerchief  stained  with  her  blood. 

§  Quingentas  vaocas  inferendales  annis  singulis  a  Chlotario  seniore  censiti 
reddebant.    Gesta  Dagoberti,  c  89. 

II  Sidon.  Apollin.  L  viii.,  epist.  9.  Istic  (at  Bordeaux)  Saxona  cterulum  vide- 
mos  assuetum  ante  salo,  solum  timere.    Carmen  viii. : 

Quln  et  Aremoricus  oiratam  Saxona  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannum 
Ludus,  et  assueto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 
t  Clovis  himself  selected  Romans  to  fulfil  his  embassies,  Aurelianus  in  481, 
and  Patemus  in  507.  (Greg.  Tur.  epist.,  c.  18,  25.)     We  meet  with  a  multitude 
of  Roman  names  about  all  the  German  kings.    One  Aridius  is  the  constant 
adviser  of  Gondebaud.    (Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ii.,  c.  82.)    Arcadius,  an  Arvernian 
senator,  invites  Childebert  I.  into  Auvergne,  and  makes  himself  agent  for  the 
marder  of  the  children  of  Clodomir.  (lb.,  iii.,  c.  9, 18.)    Asteriolus  and  Secun- 
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mention  that  the  latter  were  much  more  supple,  much  more  ingeniouB 
flatterers,  they  alone  were  capable  of  inspiring  their  masters  with 
some  ideas  of  order  and  administration,  of  gradually  substituting  a 
regular  government  for  the  caprices  offeree,  and  of  raiang  up  Sie 
barbarian  monarchy  after  the  model  of  the  imperial.  Already  under 
Theudebert,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  we  see  the  Roman  minister, 
Farthenius,  attempting  to  impose  tributes  upon  the  Franlcs,  and 
massacred  by  them  upon  the  death  of  that  king  * 

Another  grandson  of  Clovis,  Chramne,  the  son  of  Clotaire,  had 
for  confidant  Leof  of  Foictou ;  for  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
Cautin,  the  creature  of  the  Franks;  and,  for  friends,  the  Bretons, 
among  whom  he  retired,  when,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  at  levolt, 
he  was  pursued  by  his  &ther.  The  unfortunate  wretch  took  refuge 
with  his  whole  family  in  a  cabin,  where  his  father  had  him  burnt 

(a.d.  658 — 561.)— Clotaire,  become  sole  King  of  Gaul  by  the 
death  of  his  three  brothers,  left  four  sons  at  his  death.  Sigebert  had 
the  encampments  of  the  east,  or,  as  the  chronicles  say,  the  kingdom 
of  Ostrasia.  He  resided  at  Metz.  Being  thus  m  the  vicinity 
of  the  Grermanic  tribes,  many  of  which  remained  allied  to  the  Franks, 
he  seemed  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  prevail  over  his  brothers.  Chil- 
peric  had  Neustria,  and  was  called  King  of  Soissons.  Gontran  had 
Burgundy;  his  capital  was  Ch&lons-sur-Saone.'  As  for  the  strange 
kingdom  of  Charibert,  which  combined  Faris  and  Aquitaine,  the 
deaUi  of  that  king  divided  his  dominions  between  his  brothers.  The 
Roman  influence  was  still  stronger  under  these  princes.  We  find 
them,  generally,  in  the  hands  of  Gkulish,  Goth,  or  Roman  ministerSi 
These  three  words  are,  for  this  period,  nearly  synonymous.  The 
vanquished  had,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  barbarians,  assumed 

diDus,  "  both  wise  men,  and  skilled  in  letters  and  rhetoric,''  had  much  credit  (in 
547)  with  Theudebert.  (lb.,  c.  38.)  One  of  Gontron's  ambassadors  was  named 
Felix.  (lb.,  viii.,  c  13) ;  and  his  referendary  was  Flavius.  (Ib.»  ▼.,  c  46.)  He 
sends  one  Claudius  to  kill  Eberulf,  in  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  (lb.,  vii.,  c  29.) 
Another  Claudius  was  dumceUor  to  Childebert  II.  (Greg,  de  Mirac.  S.  Martini, 
1.  iv.)  Flavius  was  the  name  of  one  of  Brunehaut's  domestia,  (Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ix. 
c.  1 9.)  Her  (avourite  Protadius  (see  p.  145,  note  3)  was  succeeded  by  **  the  Ro- 
man Claudius,  a  very  lettered  man,  and  an  aereeable  narrator."  (Fredegar.,  c.  28.) 
Dagobert  had  for  ambassadors  Senratus  and  Patemus ;  for  generals,  Abundan- 
tius  and  Venerandiis,  &c.  (Gesta  Dagoberti,  passim)  etc.  etc.  Doubtless,  maov 
a  Merovingian  king  had  his  barbarian  rudeness  rubbed  off  by  this  contact  wito 
the  vanquished,  and  wished  to  learn  Latin  elegance  with  his  favourites.  For^ 
tunatus  writes  thus  to  Charibert : 

Floret  in  elo(|uio  lingua  Latina  tuo. 
Qiialis  es  in  propria  docto  sermone  loquela. 

Qui  nos  Romano  vincis  in  eloquio ! 
— Sigebertus  erat  elegans  et  Terautus.— Regarding  Chilperic  see  further  on.— 
The  Franks  seem  to  have  been  early  uinted  with  Byzantine  perfidy :  Franci 
roendaces,  sed  hospitabiles  (sociable?)  Salvian.,  1.  vii.,  p.  169.  Si  pejeret 
Francus,  quid  novi  fiiceret ;  qui  peijurium  ipsum  sermonis  genus  esse  putat,  non 
criminis.  Salvianus,  L  ir.,  c  14.  Fraud,  quibus  familiare  est  ridendo  fidem 
frangere.    Flav.  Vopiscus,  in  Proculo. 

•  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  c.  iii.,  36.  f  Ih.,  1.  ir.,  c  41. 
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something  of  the  energy  of  the  ktter.  "  King  Gontran,"  says 
Gfregoiy  of  Touis,  "  honoured  with  the  patriciate  Celsus,  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  broad  shoulders,  brawny  arms;  a  man  of  inflated  lan- 
guage, happy  in  repartee,  practised  in  reading  of  the  law.  He  be- 
came so  avaricious,  that  he  frequently  despoiled  the  churches,  &c."* 
Sigebert  chose  an  Arvemian  for  his  envoy  to  Constantinople.  We 
find  among  his  servants  one  Andarchius,  "  perfectly  instructed  in 
the  works  of  Virgil,  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  art  of  cal- 
co]ation."t 

To  these  Romans  must  henceforth  be  attributed,  in  great  mea- 
sure, whatever  is  done  for  good  or  bad  under  the  kings  of  the  Franks. 
It  is  to  them  we  must  attribute  the  reviving  fiscaUty.J  We  see  them 
figure,  even  in  war,  and  often  with  credit.  Thus,  whikt  the  King 
of  Ostrasia  is  beaten  by  the  Avari,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  cap- 
tured by  them,  the  Roman  Mummolus,  a  general  of  the  King  of 
Burgundy,  beats  the  Saxons  and  the  Lombards,  and  forces  them  to 
purchase  permission  to  return  from  Italy  into  Germany,  and  to  pay 
for  every  thing  they  take  upon  the  march.  § 

These  Gaulish  ministers  of  the  Frank  kings  were  often  of  very 
low  origin.  Nothing  more  clearly  displays  this  than  the  history  of 
the  serf  Leudaste,  who  became  Count  of  Tours.  "  Leudaste  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Rh6,  in  Poitou,  and  was  the  son  of  one  L^ocadc,  a 

*  Greg.  Tur.»  1.  iv.,  c.  24.  Rex  Guntchramnus  Celsum  patriciatus  honore 
donavit,  virum  procenim  statu,  in  scapulis  validum,  lacerto  robustnm,  in  verbis 
tuoidiiro,  in  responsis  opportunum,  juris  lectione  peritum  ;  cui  tanta  deinceps 
ittbendi  aipiditas  extitit,  ut  saepius  ecclesiarum  res  auferens 

t  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  it.,  c.  89, 47. 

t  Fredegarius  speaks  of  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  one  Protadius,  mayor  of  the 
palace  in  605,  under  Theuderic,  and  the  favourite  of  Brunehaut :  **  Fisco  minium 
tribuens,  de  rebus  personarum  ingeniose  fiscum  yellens  implere."    C.  27. 

§  When  the  Saxons  returned  into  their  country  they  found  the  place  occu- 
pi«i : ''  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Alboin  into  Italy,  Clotaire  and  Sigebert  had 
placed  Saeves  and  other  nations  in  the  place  he  quitted.  Those  who  had  accom- 
panied Alboin  having  returned  in  the  time  of  Sigebert,  fell  upon  the  new  comers, 
and  wished  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country^  but  the  latter  offered  them  the 
tbird  part  of  the  land,  saying.  We  can  live  together  without  fightins.  The  others, 
iocensed  because  they  had  before  possessed  the  countr}*,  would  hear  of  peace 
upon  DO  terms.  The  Sueves  then  offered  the  half  of  the  lands,  then  two-thirds,  re- 
tabing  to  themselves  only  one-third.  The  others  still  refusing,  the  Sueves  offered 
tbem  all  the  lands  and  all  the  cattle,  provided  only  they  would  forbear  to  fight, 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  they  insisted  upon  fighting.  Before  en- 
ppng  in  l»ttle  they  debated  amon^  themselves  as  to  the  division  of  the  women 
of  the  Sueves,  and  as  to  the  one  which  each  of  them  should  have  after  the  defeat 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  already  dead.  But  the  mercy  of 
Cod,  which  acts  in  accordance  with  nis  iustice,  obliged  them  to  turn  their 
thoughu  in  another  direction.  The  battle  naving  taken  place,  of  26,000  Saxons 
20,000  were  slain  ;  and  of  the  Sueves,  who  were  6400,  eighty  only  fell,  and  the 
rest  obtained  the  victory.  Those  of  the  Saxons  who  survived  the  defeat  swore 
vith  imprecations  never  to  cut  their  beards  or  the  hair  of  their  heads  till  they 
bad  taken  vengeance  upon  their  enemies ;  but,  having  recommenced  the  fight, 
thej  suffered  once  more  a  still  greater  defeat,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  war  end^.** 
Gn>$.  Tar.,  1.  v.,  c.  15.  See  also  Paul  Diacre,  De  Gestis  Langobardorum,  ap. 
Muratori,  i. 
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servant  who  liad  charge  of  the  vineyards  bebnging  to  the  fisc.  He 
was  sent  for  to  enter  tne  royal  service,  and  was  pb^ed  in  the  queen's 
kitchens ;  but  as  his  eyes  were  tender  in  his  youth,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  latchen  was  injurious  to  them,  he  was  transfenred  to  the 
kneading  trough.  Though  he  seemed  to  like  working  in  the  dough, 
he  ran  away  and  quitted  the  service.  He  was  brou^t  back  two 
or  three  times,  but  as  he  could  not  be  cured  of  his  di^dtian  to  run 
away,  he  was  condenmed  to  have  one  ear  out  off.  Thereupon,  as 
there  was  no  credit  capable  of  concealing  the  mark  of  infamy  put 
upon  his  body,  he  fled  to  Queen  MaicovSe,  whom  Kin^  Chanbert, 
having  conceived  a  violent  passion  for,  had  called  to  his  bed  in  place 
of  her  sister.  She  received  him  willingly,  and  raised  him  to  the 
office  of  keeper  of  her  best  horses.  Tormented  with  vanity,  and  de- 
voured with  pride,  he  coveted  the  place  of  count  of  the  stables,  and 
having  obtained  it,  he  despised  and  disdained  all  the  world,  vraa 
puf^up  with  vanity,  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery  and  cumdil^, 
and,  being  favoured  by  his  mistress,  he  meddled  nght  and  left  in 
other  people's  affidrs.  After  his  mistress's  death,  being  gorged  with 
booty,  he  obtained  pennission  of  King  Chazibert,  throu^  his  rda- 
tions,  to  fill  the  same  functions  in  his  service.  After  this,  in  chaa- 
tisement  of  the  manifold  sins  of  the  pe(^e,  he  was  named  Count  of 
Tours.  In  that  capacity  he  floated  over  his  dignity  with  still  more 
insolent  haughtiness,  showed  himself  greedy  and  unsparing  in  pillage^ 
overbearing  m  disputes,  and  polluted  with  adultery;  and  oy  his  acti- 
vity in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  putting  form  calummous  accu- 
sations, he  amassed  oonaderable  treasures."  This  intrifi^uer,  whom, 
it  is  true,  we  know  only  by  the  report  of  Otregcirf  en  Tonrs,  his 
personal  enemy,  endeavoured,  he  says,  to  ruin  him,  by  accuai^  him 
of  having  spoken  ill  of  Queen  Fredegonde;  but  the  people  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  die  king  was  satisfied  with  the  oath  of  the 
bi^opy  who  said  mass  on  three  altars.  The  assembled  lushops  even 
threatened  the  king  that  th^  would  deprive  him  of  communion.* 
Leudaste  was  lolled  sometime  afterwards  by  Fredegonde^s  people. 

The  great  and  popular  names  of  this  period,  those  that  have  re- 
mained m  the  memory  of  men,  are  the  names  of  the  queensy  and 
not  of  the  kings,  those  of  Fredegonde  and  Bnmehaut  The  latter 
of  these,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Goths  of  Spain,  a  woman 
full  of  grace  and  iimnuating  charms,  whose  mind  was  imbued  with 
Roman  cultivation,  was  caued  by  her  marriage  with  Sigebert  into 
the  savage  Ostrasia,  into  that  Giaulish  Germany,  the  theatre  of  an 
endless  invasion.  Fredegonde,  on  the  other  hand,  a  true  daughter 
of  the  barbarians,  comp^lctely  mastered  the  mind  of  the  poor  King 
of  Neustria,  a  grammarian  and  theologian,  who  owed  to  nis  wife's 
crimesf  the  name  of  the  Nero  of  France.    First  of  all  she  made  him 

*  O  rrx,  quid  dudc  ad  te,  nisi  nt  .  •  .  oommimioDe  priTerii?<»At  iUe :  Koiv 
iDoait,  ego  ntii  mndita  narniTi.    Greg.  Tur.,  1.  v.,  c.  50. 

t  This  it  the  opinion  of  Yaloii,  and  of  D.  Roinait,  the  editor  of  Gvegoiy  oT 
TouiB.    <*Uxoriu8  magit  qu^m  crudelis."    Scrip.  Fr.,  ii.,  prsfiitio,  p.  ilA. 
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itixode  Hb  Ic^tunate  wifis  Galswinihe,  tha  aster  of  Brunihaiit; 
then  hk  stepeoxis  suffered  the  same  fate,  and,  afienrardfiy  Ida  brother- 
k-law  S^ebert.  This  terrible  woman,  surrounded  by  men  devoted 
to  her,  wDom  she  Jbacinated  b^  bar  murderous  genius,  whose  reaaan 
she  bewildered  with  intoxioatm^  beverages,*  employed  theb  bands 
to  smite  ber  enemies.  The  ancient  devUed  omes  of  Aquitaine  and 
of  Germany,  the  members  of  the  asBaoin  seet»  who  at  their  diief 's 
beck  went  forth  like  blind  men  to  slay  and  to  die,  bave  their  anti- 
t^  in  the  followers  of  f  redegonde.  She  herself,  beautiful  and 
muiderons,  encompassed  all  around  with  heathen  superBtitions,t 
^pears  to  us  like  a  Scandinavian  Valkyrie.  She  made  up  by  auda- 
atj  and  ciime  for  the  weakness  of  Neustria,  waged  a  war  of  craft 
snd  asaawriuation  against  its  potent  rivals,  and,  perhaps,  saved  the 
west  of  Gaul  £rom  a  new  invainon  of  the  barbarians4 
(a.  d.  575.) — Sigebert,  King  of  Ostrasia,  the  husband  of  Bru- 

*  Greg.  Tor.,  1.  -viii.,  c.  29.  Fredegonde  administered  a  bevenge  to  tiro 
derksy  to  make  them  go  and  aMassinate  Chikkbert.  Medificatos  potiane 
direxit 

f  A  freed  woman,  possessed  bv  the  spirit  of  Pytho,  rich,  and  dad  in  magnifi-' 
cent  garments,  takes  refuge  with  Fredegonde.  lb.,  vii.,  c.  44.  Claudins  pro- 
oiscs  Fredegonde  and  Gontran  to  kill  Eterulf,  tfae  murderer  of  Ghilperic,  in 
tbe  basilica  of  Tours :  "  £t  cum  iter  ageret,  ut  consaetudo  est  barbaromm,  au»- 
picia  inteodere  coepit  Simulque  interrogare  multos  si  virtus  beati  Martini  de 
pnesend  manifestaretur  in  perfidis."  c.  29.  '*  Paganism  was  still  very  strong  at 
this  period.  In  a  council  at  which  were  present  Sonnatus,  Bishop  of  Rlieims, 
umI  forty  bishops,  it  was  decided, '  That  those  who  follow  auguries  and  other 
heathen  ceremonies,  or  who  make  superstitious  repasts  with  pagans,  be  at  fint 
mildly  admonished  and  warned  to  quit  their  old  errors ;  but  that  if  tbey  neglect 
to  do  so,  and  consort  with  idolatoisand  with  all  those  who  sacrifice  to  idok,  they 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  proportioned  to  their  fault.*  Frodoard.,  l.ii., 
c  5.  In  Ghregory  of  Tours  (1.  viii.,  c.  15),  Saint  Wulfilalc,  hermit  of  Tr^es,  re- 
htes  bow  he  ovexthrew,  in  585,  the  Diana  of  the  place,  and  the  other  idols.  The 
cooncib  of  Latran  in  402,  and  of  Aries  in  45S,  forbid  the  worship  of  stones^ 
trees,  and  fountains.  In  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nantes,  in  658,  we  read  as 
follows :  Summo  decertare  debent  studio  episcopi  et  eorum  ministri,  ut  arbores 
dsmonibus  consecratae  quas  vulgus  colit  et  in  tanta  venenitione  habet  ut  nee 
nanm  nee  surcolum  inde  audest  ampatare,  radidtus  excindantur  atqiie  com- 
barantur.  Lapides  quoque  quos  in  ruinosis  locis  et  silvestribus,  dmmonum 
ludificationibas  deoepti,  veneiantur,  obi  et  vota  Yovent  et  deferunt,  funditus 
effodiaatur,  atque  in  tali  loco  projiciantur,  ubi  nunquam  a  cultoribus  snis  inveniri 
possint.  Omnibttsque  interdicatnr  ut  nullus  candelam  vd  aliqnod  munns  alibi 
deferat  nisi  ad  eodesiam  Domino  Deo  suo.  Sirmund^  iii.  Gone  Gallhe.  See 
also  the  twenly-fecond  canon  of  the  Gouocil  of  Tours,  in  567,  and  Gharlemagne's 
Capitularies,  am.  769. 

X  "  Bethink  thee  of  Fredeaondcy*  said  St.  Ouen  to  his  fiieiid  Ebroin,  the 
defender  of  Neustria  against  Ostrasia.  Neustria  at  first  had  the  predominance. 
From  the  time  of  Gloria,  and  before  the  complete  annihilation  of  tlie  royal 
authority  under  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  four  kings  held  in  their  hands  the  whole 
united  riank  monarchy :  these  were  kings*  of  Neustria— Gktaire  I.,  558-561. — 
Qotaire  IL,  618^626.— Dagobert  I.,  661-638.— Glovis  IL,  655-656.  Indeed  it 
vas  in  Neustria  that  Qovis  established  himself  with  tbetben  predominant  tribe. 
Neustria  was  more  central,  more  Roman,  more  ecdesiasticaL  Ostrssia  was 
subject  to  the  continual  fluctuations  of  German  emigmtion.  Guiaot,  Easais  sur 
FHist.  de  France,  p.  73. 
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nehaut,  had,  in  fact,  called  in  tlie  Germans*    Chilpeiic  could  not 
stand  against  their  bands,  which  ovenan  the  country  as  fiu:  as  Paris, 
burning  eveiy  village,  and  carrying  awajr  eveiy  man  into  captivity. 
Sigebert  himself  knew  not  how  to  restrain  his  terrible  auxiliaries, 
who  would  have  left  him  nothing  over  which  to  re^.f    He  had, 
however,  succeeded  in  hemming  in  Chilperic  in  Toumav.      He 
believed  himself  Kinff  of  Neustna,  and  was  in  the  act  of  having 
himself  raised  upon  the  bucUer,  when  two  of  Fredegonde's  men, 
armed  with  poisoned  knives,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  stabbed 
him4  (a.  d.  575.)    His  Goth  ministers§  were  instantly  massacred 
by  the  people.    Bnmehaut,  but  late  victorious  and  all-powerful, 
became  the  captive  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde,  who,  nowever, 
spared  her  life.||     She  afterwards  found  means  to  escape,  thanks  to 
the  passion  with  which  she  had  inspired  Merov^,  the  son  of  Chil- 
peric.   The  unfortunate  young  man  was  so  blinded  by  his  love, 
that  he  married  Brunehaut;  it  was  wedding  death;  his  &ther  had 
him  killed.     Pretextatus,  a  Bishop  of  Rouen,  a  thoughtless  man, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  marry  them,  was  at  first  protected  by 
Chilperic's  scruples,  but  Fredegonde  afterwards  reUeved  nim  of  these. 
(a.d.  577.) — Brunehaut  returned  to  Ostrasia,  where  her  infant 
son,  Chilperic  the  Second,  was  nominally  reigning;  but  the  grandees 
would  no  longer  obey  the  Gothic  and  Roman  influence.    They  were 
even  on  the  point  of  killing  Lupus,  the  Roman  Duke  of  Champagne, 
the  only  one  among  them  who  was  devoted  to  Brunehaut.  She  threw 
herself  into  the  midst  of  the  armed  battalions,  and  thus  gave  him 
time  to  escape.ir    The  grandees  of  Ostrasia,  feeling  their  superiority 
over  the  Roman  Gaul  of  Buimmdy ,  where  Gontran  reigned,  wished 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  South  with  their  barbarian  troops,  and 
they  promised  a  part  in  the  enterprise  to  Chilperic.     Many  of  the 
grandees  of  Burgundy  encouragea  them.    Chilperic  lent  them  a 
hand;  but  his  troops  were  beaten  by  the  valiant  patrician.  Mum- 
molus,  whose  successes  over  the  Saxons  and  the  Lombards  had  already 

*  Greg.  Tiir.,  ir.  90.  Sigebertus  rex  gentes  illas  que  ultra  Rhenum  haben- 
tur,  commoTet et  contra  fratrem  suum  Chilpericum  ire  destinat. 

t  **  The  towm  situated  in  the  environs  of  raris  were  entirely  consumed  by 
fire,"  savs  Gregory  of  Tours.  '*  The  enemy  destroyed  the  houses  and  eTery 
thing  eue,  and  even  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Sigebert  im- 
plored them  not  to  do  so,  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  fury  of  the  people  who 
had  come  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  bore  every  tliinc,  therefore, 
with  patience  until  he  could  return  to  his  own  country.  Some  of  these  pagans 
Quarrelled  with  him  and  reproached  him  with  having  shunned  the  fight,  but  he, 
ftill  of  intrepidity,  mounted  his  horse,  presented  himself  before  them,  appeased 
them  with  soft  words,  and  then  caused  a  great  number  of  them  to  be  stoned." 
L.  iv.,  c.  50. 

±  lb.,  iv.  52.  Duo  pueri  cum  cultris  validis,  quos  vul^  scramasaxos  vocant, 
infeetis  veneno,  maleficati  a  Fredegunde  regina,  utnique  ei  latera  feriunt. 

§  lb.    Ibi  et  Stgila«  qui  quondam  ex  Gotthia  venerat,  multum  bceratus  est. 

II  Ibid,  1.  v«,  c.  1.  Chilperic  went  to  Paris  to  seize  Brunehaut's  treasures,  and 
sent  herself  to  Rouen«  and  her  daughters  to  Meaux. 

T  Greg.Tur.yLiT.,c.  1. 
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protected  the  kingdom  of  Gontran.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
men  of  Ostrasia,  aroused  against  the  grandees,  perhaps  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Brunehaut,  accused  them  of  betraying  the  young  king.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  that  at  this  period  the  mundees  of  Ostrasia  and  of 
Buimmdy  had  secretly  concerted  together  to  tree  themselves  of 
the  Merovingian  kin^. 

In  Neustna,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  appeared  to  be 
gathering  strength.  Less  warhke  than  the  kingdom  of  Ostrasia, 
kss  rich  than  that  of  Burgundy,  Neustria  could  only  subsist  on  con- 
dition that  the  vanquished  should  resume  their  places  there  by  the 
aide  of  the  victors.  Thus  we  see  Chilperic  employing  Graulish 
soldiery  against  the  Bretons.'*'  This  was  the  first  occasion  since 
the  &11  of  the  Empire,  in  which  arms  were  intrusted  to  the  van- 
quished. It  would  even  seem  that,  in  spite  of  his  natural  ferocity, 
Chilperic  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  in  a  still  more  direct 
manner.  In  a  war  f^ainst  Gontran,  he  killed  one  of  his  own  men 
for  not  stopping  the  pillage  ;t  at  the  same  time  he  built  amphitheatres 
atSoissons  and  at  Paris,!  in  which  he  ^ve  public  spectacles,  after 
the  manner  of  those  of  the  Romans.  He  himself  made  verses  in 
the  Latin  lan^uige,§  particularly  hynms  and  prayers.  He  endea- 
Toured,  like  tne  Emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  to  impose  a  creed 
of  his  own  making  upon  the  bishops,  wherein  God  should  be  named 
without  mentioning  any  distinction  of  the  three  persons.  The  first 
hishop  to  whom  he  snowed  this  creed  was  horrified,  and  would 
have  torn  it  in  pieces  had  he  been  nearer  the  monarch.)]  The  patience 
disDlayed  by  the  latter  shows,  clearly  enough,  how  warily  he  dealt 
wiui  the  chuTch.Y 

•  Greg.  Tur^  L  v.,  c.  27.  f  I^.,  vi.  31. 

X  lb.,  T.  18.  Apud  Suessionos  atque  Parisios  circos  sedificare  pnpcepit,  in 
OS  populo  apectaculum  praebi  turns. 

f  "  Sed  versiculi  iUi,"  says  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  '*  nulli  penitus  meiricse  conve- 
oiuot  ntioni,**  1.  v.,  c.  45.  Tradition,  however,  attributes  to  him  the  following 
epitaph  on  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  : 

Ecdesis  speculum,  patrias  vigor,  ara  reorum, 

£t  pater,  et  medicus,  pastor  amorque  gregts, 
Germanus  virtute,  fide,corde,  ore  beatus. 

Came  tenet  tumulum,  mentis  honore  polum. 
Vir  cui  dura  nihil  nocuerunt  fata  sepulchri : 

Yivit  enim,  nam  mors  quern  tulit  ipsa  timet, 
Crevit  adhuc  potius  Justus  post  funera ;  nam  qui 

Fictile  vas  fuerat,  gemma  supema  micat. 
Huius  opem  et  meritum  multis  data  verba  loquuntur, 

Redditus  et  cscis  prsedicat  ore  dies. 
Nunc  vir  apostolicus,  raniens  de  came  trophaeum. 
Jure  triumphali  considet  arce  throni. 

Apud  Almoin.,  1.  iil.,  c.  10. 
He  added  some  letters  to  the  alphabet ;  et  misit  epistolas  in  universas  civitates 
n^i  sui,  ui  sic  pueri  docerentur,  ac  libri  antiquitus  scripti,  planati  pumice  re- 
Kriberentur.— Greg.  Tur.,  v.  45. 

I  Ut  si  chartam  potnisset  adtingere,  in  frusta  discerperet    Et  sic  rex  ab  hoc 
iotentioDe  quievit — lb. 
T  See  in  Greg,  of  Tours  (vi.  22)  his  clemency  to  a  bishop,  who,  among  other 
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(a.  d.  580.) — ^These  rode  attempts  at  the  revival  of  die  impeiial 

Evenunent,  brought  aboat  the  restoration  of  that  fiscaHtj  which 
d  mined  the  Empire.  Ghilperic  ordered  a  sort  of  cadagtre*  to  be 
made,  "  exacting,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  an  amphora  of  wine 
for  every  half  acre."  These  exactions,  inevitable,  periiape  in  the 
fearful  struggle  which  Neustiia  was  maintaining  against  Ostrasia 
and  its  barbarian  allies,  nevertheless,  appeared  intolerable  after  so 
long  an  interruption.  It  was,  doubtless,  for  this  reason  quite  as 
much  as  for  the  murders,  of  which  Grregory  of  Tours  has  transmitted 
to  us  the  horrible  details,  that  the  names  of  Chilperic  and  Frede- 

Snde  have  remained  execrable  in  the  memory  of  the  i>e<^le.  They 
smselves  believed,  when  an  epidemic  earned  off  their  childroi, 
that  the  maledictions  of  the  poor  had  brought  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  heaven. 

^*  In  those  days  King  Chilperic  fell  grievously  ill;  and  when  he 
was  beginning  to  be  convalescent,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  who  was 
not  yet  regenerated  with  water,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  fell  ill  in  his 
turn.  When  he  was  seen  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  wariied 
in  the  waters  of  baptism;  shortly  afterwards  he  felt  better;  but  his 
eldest  brother,  named  Chlodebert,  was  attacked  vrith  the  malady. 
His  mother,  Fredegonde,  seeing  him  in  danger  of  death,  was  seised 
with  contrition,  and  said  to  the  king:  ^  It  is  now  a  long  time  that 
the  divine  mercy  has  endured  our  wicked  deeds;  it  has  often  smitten 
us  with  fevers  and  other  maladies,  and  we  have  not  yet  made 
amendment.  See,  now,  we  have  already  lost  sons:  the  tears  of  the 
poor,t  the  sroans  of  the  widows,  the  sighs  of  the  orphans  will  cause 
the  death  of  these,  and  there  remains  to  us  no  longer  the  hope  of 
amassing  for  any  one;  we  gather  up  treasure,  and  know  not  for 
whom.  Our  treasures  will  remain  without  possessors,  loaded  with 
rapine  and  malediction.  Were  not  our  oellaia  fuU  of  wine?  Were 
not  our  gamers  loaded  with  com?  Were  not  oar  coffers  piled  full 
of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  necklaces,  and  other  imperial  oma* 
ments?  And  behold,  now,  we  lose  that  which  is  the  best  of  all  we 
had.  Now  then,  if  ihou  wilt,  come  and  let  us  bum  these  unjust 
registers;  let  us  content  ourselves  for  our  fisc  with  what  sufficed  thy 
faUier,  King  Clotaire.' 

insulting  speeches,  said  that  in  pavine  fion  G<»tran*s  kiagdoni  into  that  of 
Chilperic,  he  passed  from  paimdise  into  bell.  NerertbdesSk  on  other  occasions, 
he  complains  bittcrlr  of  the  bishops.  (lb.,  vi.  46.)  Niilhim  plus  odio  liabens 
qnam  ecclesias  ;  aiebat  enim  plenimqae  :  ^  Eeoe  pauper  renansit  fiscus  noster. 
ecce  divitisB  nostra  ad  ecdesias  aunt  translatae ;  nulK  penitus,  ni  soli  episcopi 
regnant ;  periit  honor  noster,  ec  traosiit  ad  episcopoa  ctTitatnm.* 
*  Greg.  Tor.,  v.  29.    Descriptiones  novas  et  graves  in  omni  reeno  fieri  jusstt 


statutan  enin  feerat  nt  possessor  de  propria  tena  unam  ampboiaaa  ynm  per 

aripemmn,  id  eat,  semtjngerem  oontinentem  ISO  pedes,  reddeiet Sed  ct  aiisa 

fiinctiones  infligebantiir  multse.  tam  de  reliquis  terris  qnam  de  aaancipiia. 

t  Aa  idea  ma^  be  formed  of  the  violence  of  theb  govemment  by  the  manner 
in  wliich  Chilperic  dowried  his  daughter  Rigunthe.  He  caused  a  Bmllicuda  oC 
royal  cokoi  to  be  canicd  oifasslavea  to  fdtow  her  into  Spaia.    Maoyof  cfaeae 
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^  Hftving  said  these  words,  smiting  her  bieasts  with  her  fists,  the 
qaeen.  caUed  for  the  r^iisters  which  Marc  had  brought  her  from  the 
ades  that  belonged  to  her.  Throwing  them  into  the  fire,  she  turned 
to  the  king  and  said  to  him,  '  What  stops  thee  ?  Do  as  thou  seest 
me  do,  in  order  that  if  we  lose  our  dear  child,  we  may  at  least 
escape  from  eternal  punishment.'  The  king,  touched  with  remorse, 
threw  all  the  roisters  of  the  taxes  into  the  fire,  and  having  burned 
them,  he  sent  word  everywhere  forbidding  that  others  uiould  be 
made  for  the  future.  After  this,  the  youngest  of  their  little  children 
died,  overcome  with  great  langour.  They  carried  him  with  much 
sorrow  firom  their  house  at  Braine  to  Paris,  and  buried  him  in  the 
basihca  of  St.  Denis.  Chlodebert  was  laid  upon  a  litter,  and  conveyed 
to  SoisBons  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Medard.  They  presented  him  at  the 
holy  tomb,  and  made  a  vow  for  him;  but  already  worn  out,  and 
wanting  breath,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Hiey  buried  him  in  the  basilica  of  the  martyrs  St.  Crispin  and  St. 
Grispinian.  There  was  a  great  ^oaning  through  the  whole  people. 
The  men  followed  his  obsequies  in  mourning,  and  the  women 
dressed  in  dismal  garments,  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to  wear  at 
the  fimerals  of  their  husbands.  King  Chilperic  afterwards  made 
giits  to  the  churches  and  to  the  poor.* 

*  •  *  «*  After  the  synod  whereof  I  have  spoken,  I  had 
already  bid  fiu^well  to  the  kin^,  and  was  preparing  to  return  home; 
hot  not  wishing  to  go  away  without  havmg  taken  leave  of  Salvius 
and  embraeed  nim,  I  wont  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  in  the 
court  of  the  house  at  Braine.  I  told  him  that  I  was  about  to  return 
home,  and  we  having  withdrawn  a  little  to  converse  together,  he  said 
to  me,  *  Do(st  thou  not  see  above  this  roof  what  I  perceive  there? 
'  I  see  there,*  said  I  to  him,  ^  a  little  building  which  the  king  has  re- 
cently caused  to  be  erected  at  top  ;'  and  he  said,  *  Dost  tnou  see 
nothing  else  there?  ^Nothing  else,'  said  I;  and  supposing  that  he 
talked  thus  in  a  jesting  way,  I  added,  '  If  thou  seest  any  thing  more, 
tell  it  me f  and  he,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  said  to  me,  'I  see  the 
sword  of  divine  wrath  drawn  and  suspended  over  this  house.'  And 
tnily  the  biflhop's  words  did  not  he,  for  twenty  days  afterwards  died, 
as  we  have  said,  the  two  sons  of  the  king.f*' 

(a.  d.  584.)— Chilperic  himself  soon  perished,  being  assassinated, 
as  some  say,  by  a  paramour  of  Fredeffonde ;  or,  according  to  others, 
by  the  emissaries  of  Brunehaut,  who  desired  to  avenge  her  two 
hiisbands,  Sigebert  and  Merov^e.  The  widow  of  Chilperic,  her  in- 
£mt  son,  and  the  Church,  and  all  the  enemies  of  Ostrasia  and  the 
harbarians,  turned  to  the  King  of  Burgundy,  the  good  Gontran. 
The  latter  was,  in  &ct,  the  best  of  all  these  Merovingians.  Nothing 
was  alleged  against  him  but  two  or  three  murders.  Given  up  to 
women  and  pleasure,  he  seemed  softened  by  intercourse  with  the 

■en  Mt  themselves  to  death,  and  the  train  set  out  loading  the  king  with  curses. 
For  the  details  of  this  tragedy  see  Gregory  of  Touts,  1.  vi.,  c.  45. 

•  GTeg.Tur.,  Lt.,  c.  85. 

t  Greg.  Tar.,  1.  y.^capite  ultimo. 
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Romans  of  the  South,  and  with  churchmen.  He  felt  much  defeience 
for  the  latter.  "  He  was,"  says  Fredegarius,  **  like  a  priest  among 
the  priests."* 

Gontran  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Fredegonde  and  her 
son,  Clotaire  H.f  Fredegonde  swore  to  him,  and  made  twelve 
Frank  warriors  join  in  the  oath,  that  Clotaire  was  the  son  of  Chil- 
peric.  The  good  man  seems  to  have  been  assi^ed  the  comical  part 
m  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Merovingian  history.  Fredegonde 
played  upon  his  simplicity.^  The  death  of  all  his  brothers  seems  to 
have  deeply  smitten  his  imagination.  He  made  an  oath  that  he 
would  pursue  the  murderer  of  Chilperic,  even  to  the  ninth  genera- 
tion, **  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  that  evil  custom  of  slaying  kings," 
He  believed  himself  in  peril.  **  It  happened  one  Sunday,  after  the 
deacon  had  silenced  the  people  that  they  might  hear  mass^  the  king, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  '  I  entreat  vou,  men  and  women,  who 
are  here  present,  preserve  an  inviolable  ndelity  towards  me,  and  do 
not  kill  me  as  you  recently  killed  my  brothers.  Let  me,  at  least, 
for  three  years  bring  up  my  nephews,  whom  I  have  made  my 
adopted  sons,  lest  it  happen  with  me — the  eternal  God  forbid  it ! — 
that  ailer  my  death,  you  f)erish  with  these  Uttle  children,  since  there 
would  remain,  of  our  family,  not  one  strong  man  to  defend  you.'  "§ 

All  the  people  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  pre- 
serve Gontran  s  days;  he  alone,  in  fact,  could  protect  Burgundy  and 
Neustria  against  Ostrasia,  Guul  against  Germany,  the  Church  and 
civilisation  against  the  barbarians.  The  Bishop  of  Tours  strongly 
declared  for  Gontran.  **  We  sent  word"  (Grregory  himself  is  the 
speaker)  ^^  to  the  bishop  and  the  citizens  of  Poictiers,  that  Gontran 
was  now  the  father  of  the  two  sons  of  Sigebert  and  Chilperic;  and 
that  he  possessed  the  whole  realm,  as  formerly  his  father  Clotaire 
haddone.1 

Poictiers,  the  rival  of  Tours,  did  not  follow  its  example;  it  chose 
rather  to  recognise  the  Kins^  of  Ostrasia,  who  was  too  remote  to  be 
troublesome  to  it.  As  for  the  men  of  the  South,  those  of  Aquitaine 
and  Provence,  they  behoved,  that  in  the  weak  condition  of  the 
Merovingian  family,  represented  by  an  old  man  and  two  children, 
they  could  make  for  themselves  a  king  who  would  be  dependent  upon 

*  Guntchraranus  rex cum  sacerdotibus  utique  sacerdotis  ad  instar  se  osten* 

debat.  Frcdeg.  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.,  ii.,  p.  414.  A  woman  cured  her  son  of  the  quartan 
fever  by  administering  to  htm  some  water  in  which  she  had  steeped  a  fringe  from 
Gontran*s  mantle.    Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iz. 

f  Patrocinio  suo  fovebat.    lb.,  vii.  7. 

X  Greg.  Tur., ).  vii^  c.  7. — *'  Gontran  protected  Fredepnde,  and  freqaendjr 
invited  lier  to  repasts,  promising  her  tliat  he  would  be  to  her  a  sure  stay.  One 
day  when  they  were  together,  the  queen  rose  from  table  and  bade  the  kins  frre- 
well,  who  kept  her  from  going,  saying,  *  Take  something  more  ;*  she  said  to  bim 
*  Excuse  me,  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,  for  it  happens  to  me  according  to  the 
custom  of  women,  that  1  must  rise  to  be  delivered  of  a  child.*  He  was  stupefied 
at  these  words,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  but  four  months  since  she  had  brought  a 
•on  into  the  world ;  nevertheless,  he  allowed  her  to  retire.** 
Greg.  Tur.,  1.  vi.,  c.  8. 
Greg.  Tur.,  L  vi.,c.  13. 
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them.  They  invited  from  Constantinople  one  Gondovald,  who  cave 
himself  out  as  sprung  firom  the  blood  of  the  Frank  kings.  The 
history  of  this  attempt,  which  is  given  at  full  length  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  serves  admirably  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  grandees  of 
the  south  of  Gaul,  such  as  Miunmolus  and  Gontran-Boson ;  equivocal 
men,  and  twofold  in  origin  and  in  policy ;  half  Romans,  half  bar- 
barians; and  it  unfolds  to  us  the  secret  of  their  conneidons  with  the 
enemies  of  Burgundy ,  and  of  Neustria,  with  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
and  with  the  Allemanns  of  Ostrasia. 

"  Gondovald,  who  called  himself  son  of  King  Clotaire,  had  arrived 
in  Marseilles  from  Constantinople.  Here  we  must  relate,  in  a  few 
words,  what  was  his  origin.  Bom  in  Graul,  he  had  been  brought 
np  with  care,  and  instructed  in  letters,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
ol  the  kings  of  that  country,  he  wore  his  hair  floating  in  long  locks 
over  his  shoulders.  He  was  presented  to  King  Chudebert  by  his 
mother,  who  said  to  him,  *  Here  is  thy  nephew,  the  son  of  King 
Clotaire.  As  his  father  hates  him,  take  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  of 
thy  flesh.'  Childebert,  who  had  no  son,  took  him  and  kept  him  with 
him.  This  news  having  reached  Kin^  Clotaire,  he  sent  messages  to 
his  brother,  saying  to  him,  *  Send  this  young  man,  that  he  may 
come  to  me.'  His  brother  sent  him  to  him  without  delay.  Clo- 
taire having  seen  him,  ordered  that  his  hair  should  be  cut  ofl",  say- 
ing, *  He  was  not  begotten  by  me.*  After  the  death  of  Clotaire,  King 
Charibert  received  him,  but  Sigebert  having  sent  for  him  again,  cut 
off  his  hair,  and  sent  him  into  the  town  of  Agrippina,  now  called 
Cologne.  His  hair  having  grown  again,  he  escaped  from  that  place 
sod  repaired  to  Narses,  who  then  governed  Italy.  There  he  took  a 
wife,  begot  sons,  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  From  thence, 
as  it  is  related,  he  was  long  afterwards  invited  by  some  one  to  return 
to  Gaid,  and  disembarking  at  Marseilles,  he  was  received  by  the 
Bishop  Theodorus,  who  gave  him  horses,  and  he  went  to  meet  Duke 
Mmnmolus*  Mummolus,  as  we  have  said,  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Avignon,  but  by  reason  of  this  thing,  Duke 
Gontran-Boson  seized  Bishop  Theodorus,  and  kept  him  m  ward, 
sccusbg  him  of  having  introcluced  a  stranger  into  Gaul,  and  of  de- 
signing, by  that  means,  to  subject  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  to  the 
emperor's  sway.  Theodorus  produced,  it  is  said,  a  letter,  signed  by 
the  grandees  of  King  Charibert,  and  said, '  I  have  done  nothing  oi 
myself,  but  only  what  was  commanded  by  our  masters  and  lords.' 
Gondovald  took  reAige  in  an  island  of  the  sea  to  await  the  event. 
Duke  Gontran-Boson  divided  the  treasures  of  Gondovald  with  one 
of  the  dukes  of  King  Gontran,  and  carried  away,  it  is  said,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  thinp  into  Auvergne.'^ 
Before  deciding  for  or  against  the  pretender,  t£e  King  of  Ostrasia 
sent  to  his  uncle  Gontran,  to  demand  restitution  of  the  towns  which 
had  made  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Sigebert.  "  King  Childe- 
hert  sent  to  King  Gontran  the  Bishop  Egidius,  Gontran-Boson, 
Sigewald,  and  many  others.    When  they  had  entered,  the  bishop 
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said,  ^  We  lender  thanks  to  Almiffhtjr  God,  oh !  most  pons  kmgy 
for  that,  after  many  toils  and  troables,  he  has  put  thee  a^ain  in  po^ 
session  of  the  countries  which  depend  upon  thy  kingdom.'  The 
kin^  said  to  him,  *  We  ought  to  render  due  and  worunr  thanks  to 
the  jKing  of  kings,  to  the  Cord  of  lords,  whose  mercj  has  deigned 
to  accomplish  Aese  things;  for  no  thanks  are  due  to  thee,  who  by 
thy  perfidious  counsels  and  thy  peijuries  didst  set  all  my  states  in  a 
flame  last  year;  to  thee,  who  hast  never  kept  thy  troth  with  any  man; 
to  thee,  whose  craft  and  subtlety  is  everywhere  notorious,  and  who 
everywhere  conductest  thyself  not  like  a  bishop,  but  as  the  enemy 
of  our  realm/  At  these  words,  the  bishop,  overcome  with  rage, 
held  his  peace.  One  of  the  deputies  said,  '  Thy  nej^ew,  Chilae- 
bert,  entreats  thee  to  cause  the  cities  of  wluch  his  father  was  in  po^ 
session  to  be  restored  to  him.'  Gontran  repHed  to  the  latter,  *  I 
have  already  told  you,  that  our  treaties  confer  those  towns  upon  me; 
wherefore,  I  will  not  give  them  up/     Another  deputy  said  to  hinx, 

*  Thy  nephew  prays  thee  to  put  into  his  hands  that  soroeress  Frede- 
gonde,  mio  has  caused  a  great  number  of  kings  to  perish;  to  the 
end,  that  he  may  avenge  upon  her  the  death  of  his  fatner,  his  unde* 
and  his  cousms.  The  king  replied  to  him,  ^  She  cannot  be  ddi- 
vered  into  his  power,  because  die  has  a  son  who  is  king.  Bat, 
nothing  of  what  you  say  against  her  do  I  believe  to  be  true.'  Then 
Crontran-Boson  approached  the  king,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  some- 
thing; and,  as  the  rumour  had  sprnud,  that  Gontran-Boson  had  just 
been  proclaimed  king,  Gontran,  preventing  his  words,  said  to  him, 
'  Enemy  of  our  country,  and  of  our  throne,  who  heretofore  didst  f^ 
into  the  East  expressly  to  place  upon  our  throne  one  BaUomer'  (it 
was  thus  the  king  called  Gondovald),  ^  man  ever  pezfidious,  aad 
who  never  keepest  any  part  of  thy  promises  T    Boson  replied  to  him, 

*  Thou,  lord  and  king,  art  seated  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  no  one 
has  dared  to  reply  to  what  thou  sayest.  I  maintain  that  I  am  imno* 
cent  of  this  affiiu:.  K  there  be  any  one  my  equal,  who  secrethr  im- 
putes to  me  this  crime,  let  him  come  forth  pubKdy  and  speak.  Aa  lor 
thee,  most  pious  kin^,  leave  all  to  the  judgment  of  God;  let  Irim 
decide  when  he  shall  nave  seen  us  fight  in  a  listed  field/  On  ^«*""g 
these  words,  as  every  body  kept  silence,  the  king  said,  ^  This  a&ir 
ought  to  excite  all  warriors  to  repel  £rom  our  frontiers  a  stmeer 
whose  father  has  turned  a  mill,  my,  to  speak  the  truth,  his  father 
handled  the  card  and  combed  wool'  Now,  although  it  may  very  wdl 
be  that  a  man  may  follow  both  these  trades  at  once,  (»e  of  the  de- 
puties replied  to  this  reproach  thrown  out  by  the  king,  *  Thoa 
assertest,  therefore,  that  this  man  has  had  two  fiithcrs,  a  cuder  and 
a  miller.  Cease,  oh!  king,  to  speak  so  ill,  fer  it  has  never  been  heard 
of  that  a  smgle  man  can  have  two  fathers,  ezc^t  it  be  in  lyiritnal 
matters.'  As  these  words  excited  the  laughter  o£  a  great  number^ 
another  deputy  said,  *  We  bid  thee  fiirewell,  oh !  king;  sinoe  thoa 
wilt  not  restore  thy  nephew's  cities,  we  know  that  the  axe  is  whole 
that  chipped  off  tLe  heads  of  thy  brothers.    It  wiU  soon  dadi  ovt 
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thy  bnins/  And  thej  withdrew,  thus,  with  scandaL  The  Ising, 
&ed  with  TOffd  at  t^ese  words,  ordered,  that,  as  they  retired,  horse- 
dung,  rotten  nerbs,  straw,  rotlen  haj,  and  the  stanking  mud  of  the 
town,  ahould  be  pitched  at  their  heads.  The  deputies,  covered  with 
filth,  withdrew,  not  without  undergoing  a  great  number  of  insults 
and  outrages.'* 

This  reply  of  Gonfcran's  united  the  Ostrasians  with  the  Aquita- 
Diaos  in  favour  of  Gk>ndovald.  The  grandees  of  the  South  welcomed 
him,*  and  under  their  jraidance  he  made  rapdprogress.  He  soon 
£)imdhini8elf  master  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Ferigueux,  and  An« 
gonlfane.  He  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  name  of  the  King 
ofOstrasia  firom  the  towns  which  had  lielonsed  to  Sigebert;  the 
dao^  was  becoming  momentous  for  the  old  King  of  Burgund  j. 
He  knew  that  Brunehaut,  Childebert,  and  the  grandees  of  Ostrasia, 
finroured  Gondovald,  that  Fredegonde  herself  was  tempted  to  treat 
with  him,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rheims  was  secretly  of  his  party,  and 
that  all  the  bishops  of  the  South  were  so  openly.  The  defection  of 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  party,  of  which  he  had  believed  himself  so 

*  "  As  Gondovald  was  looking  about  in  all  directions  for  aid,  some  one  told 
him  that  a  certain  king  of  the  East,  having  carried^ofT  the  thumb  of  the  martyr 
St.  Sergins,  had  inserted  it  in  his  right  arm,  and  tliat  when  he  felt  it  necessary 
torepube  his  enemies,  all  he  liad  to  do  was  to  raise  his  arm  with  confidence  ;  the 
hottUe  army,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  rai^t  of  the  martyr,  immediately  became 
touted.  Gondovald  eagerly  inquired  wl^ther  there  was  any  one  in  that  place 
who  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  receive  some  relic  of  St.  Sergius.  Bishop  fier« 
tiand  pointed  oat  to  him  a  certain  merchant  named  Euphron,  whom  he  nated, 
because  coveting  his  weahh.  He  had  formerly  caused  him  to  be  tonsured  against 
bii  will  to  make  him  ade^  but  Euphroo  passed  into  another  town  and  returned 
when  his  hair  was  ^wn  again.  The  bisbop  said,  therefore  :  *  There  is  in  this 
pbce  a  certain  Syrian  named  Euphron,  who,  having  transformed  his  house  into  a 
diarcfa,  has  placed  a  relic  of  the  saint  there,  and  through  the  power  of  the  martyr 
he  has  seen  several  miracles  performed ;  for  when  the  city  of  Bordeaux  was  un- 
^icfgoing  a  violent  eonilagration,  that  house,  then  surrounded  by  the  flames,  was 
pRscrvei  from  them.'  Mnmmolns  immediately  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  honse 
of  the  Syrian,  entered  it  by  fbree,  and  ordered  him  to  show  them  the  holy  relics. 
£iiphron  refused,  but  thinkine  that  some  trap  was  maliciously  led  for  him,  he 
aid :  *  Do  not  torment  an  old  man,  and  do  not  commit  outranges  U[>on  a  saint, 
but  take  these  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  retire.'  As  Mnmmolus  still  insisted, 
Evphroa  offered  him  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  but  they  would  not  even  for  that 
Sam  retire  witboutbaving  seen  the  relics.  M  ummolus  then  had  a  ladder  laid  against 
the  wall  (the  relics  were  concealed  in  a  shrine  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  against  an 
altar),  and  he  ordered  a  deacon  to  go  up.  The  latter  naving  then  ascended  by 
means  of  the  ladder,  was  seized  with  such  a  trembling  when  he  took  hold  of  tlie 
ihrine,  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  come  down  afive.  Nevertheless  taking 
PMMsnon  of  tibe  shrine,  which  was  attached  to  the  wall,  he  carried  it  awa^. 
Mammolus  having  examined  it,  found  in  it  afinaer  bone  of  the  saint,  and  he  did 
not  dread  to  strike  it  with  a  knife.  Placing  a  knife  upon  the  relic  he  struck  it 
from  above  widi  another  knife.  Alter  many  blows,  which  with  great  difficulty 
Wke  it,  the  bone,  chopped  into  three  parts,  suddenly  disappearnl.  The  thing 
w  not  agreeable  to  the  martyr,  as  the  sequel  will  plainly  show." — These 
Bomans  of  the  Sooth  showed  much  leas  respect  for  holy  things  and  for  the 
priests  than  did  the  men  of  the  North.  By  and  bye  we  shall  see  that  a  bishop 
having  insulted  the  pretender  at  table,  Dukes  Mummolus  and  Didier  fell  on  him. 
ud  beathun.-^!^.  Tur.,  Ub.  vii.,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  802. 
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secure,  obliged  Gontran  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Ostni- 
sians.  He  adopted  his  nephew  Childebert,  and  named  him  his  heir, 
restored  him  all  he  demanded,  and  promised  Brunehaut  to  leave  her 
five  of  the  principal  cities  of  Aquitaine  that  had  formed  part  of  her 
sister's  dowery,  as  ancient  possessions  of  the  Goths. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Kings  of  Bur^ndy  and  Ostrasia 
discouraged  the  party  of  Gondovald.  The  Aquitanians  showed  as 
much  alacrity  in  abandoning  him  as  the^  had  in  giving  him  wel- 
come. He  was  obUged  to  shut  himself  up  m  the  town  of  Comminges, 
with  the  grandees  who  were  most  compromised.  These  latter  were 
upon  the  watch  for  a  favourable  moment  to  deliver  up  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  and  to  make  their  peace  at  his  expense.  One  of  them  did 
not  even  wait  for  this  opportunity,  but  ran  away  with  Gondovald's 
treasures.  "  A  great  number  ascended  the  hill,  and  often  talked  to 
Gondovald,  loadmg  him  with  abuse,  and  saying  to  him,  '  Art  thou 
that  painter,  who,  in  the  time  of  King  Clotaire,  used  to  daub  the  walls 
and  arches  of  the  oratories  ?  Art  thou  he,  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  were  accustomed  to  call  by  the  name  of  Ballomer  ?  Art  thou 
he,  who,  by  reason  of  his  pretensions,  has  so  often  had  his  hair  cropped, 
and  been  exiled  by  the  Kings  of  the  Franks?  Tell  us,  at  least,  O ! 
most  miserable  of  men,  what  brought  thee  hither?  Who  gave  thee 
the  extraordinary  audacity  to  approach  the  frontiers  of  ourTorda  and 
kings?  If  any  one  invited  thee,  say  so  aloud.  Here  is  death  staring 
thee  in  the  face,  and  here  is  the  pit  which  thou  hast  sought  so  long 
and  into  which  thou  hast  come  to  cast  thyself.  Repeat  to  us  the  names 
of  thy  satellites.  Declare  to  us  those  who  have  called  thee  in.'  Gondo- 
vald hearing  these  words,  approached  and  said  from  the  door,  *  Ihat 
my  father,  Clotaire,  abhorred  me  is  a  thing  of  which  no  one  is  igno- 
rant. That  my  hair  was  cut  by  him,  and  afterwards  b^  my  brother,  is 
known  to  all  men.  It  was  for  tliis  reason,  that  I  retirea  to  Italy  to 
the  prefect  Narses.  There  I  took  a  wife  and  begot  two  sons.  My 
wife  having  died,  I  took  my  children  with  me  and  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  I  lived  until  now,  treated  with  much  goodness  by  the 
emperors.  Some  years  ago,  Gontran-Boson  having  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, I  eagerly  inquired  of  him  respecting  my  brothers,  and  I 
learned  that  our  family  was  very  much  oiminisned,  and  that  there 
remained  to  us  only  Childebert,  my  brother's  son,  and  Grontran,  my 
brother;  that  the  sons  of  Kin^  Chilperic  had  died  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  left  only  a  little  child;  that  my  brother  Gontran  had  no 
child,  and  that  my  nephew,  Childebert,  was  not  very  brave.  Then, 
Gontran-Boson,  after  having  exactly  set  forth  these  things,  invited 
me,  saying,  •  Come,  for  thou  art  called  bv  all  the  principal  men  of 
the  kingdom  of  Childebert,  and  no  one  dares  to  say  a  word  against 
thee ;  tor  we  well  know  that  thou  art  the  son  of  Clotaire,  and  no 
one  is  left  in  Gaul  to  govern  that  kingdom  unless  thou  come.* 
Having  made  great  presents  to  Gontran-Boson,  I  received  his  oath 
in  twelve  holy  places,  to  the  end  that  I  might  afterwards  come  in 
safety  to  this  bngdom.    I  came  to  Marseilles,  where  the  bishop  le- 
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odred  me  with  extreme  goodness,  for  he  had  letters  from  the  chief 
men  of  my  nephew's  kingdom.  From  thence  I  advanced  to  Aviff- 
son,  to  the  patrician  Mummolus;  but  Gontran-Boson  breaking  his 
oath  and  his  promise,  carried  off  mj  treasures,  and  kept  them  in  his 

S>wer.  Admit,  therefore,  that  I  am  king  like  mj  brother,  Gontran. 
evertheless,  if  jour  mind  is  inflamed  with  so  great  a  hatred,  let 
me  be  brought  at  least  to  your  king,  and,  if  he  owns  me  for  his 
brother,  let  nim  do  what  he  will.  If  you  will  not  consent  even  to 
this,  let  me  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  place  whence  I  came.  I 
will  go  away  without  doing  hurt  to  any  one.  In  order  that  you 
may  know  that  what  I  say  is  true,  interrogate  Rade^onde  and  Ingil- 
trade/of  Tours;  they  will  confirm  to  you  the  truUi  of  my  woras.* 
Whilst  he  spoke  thus,  a  great  number  received  his  speech  with  in- 
sults and  outrages. 

"  Mummolus,  the  Bishop  of  Sag^tarius,  andWaddon,  having  gone 
in  a  body  to  Gondovald,  said  to  nim:  *  Thou  knowest  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  we  have  pledged  to  thee,  now  listen  to  wholesome  advice — 
depart  &om  this  town  and  present  thyself  to  thy  brother,  as  thou 
hist  often  requested  permission  to  do.  ^e  have  already  spoken  to 
these  men,  and  they  have  told  us  the  king  was  unwilling  to  lose  thy 
rapport,  because  there  remained  few  men  of  your  race.'  But  Gon- 
dovald seeing  through  their  scheme,  said  to  them  with  his  face 
bathed  in  tears:  ^  It  was  at  your  invitation  that  I  came  into  this 
Gaul.  Of  my  treasures,  whicn  comprised  immense  sums  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  various  objects  of  price,  part  is  in  the  town  of  Avignon, 
part  has  been  pillaged  by  Gontran-Boson.  As  for  me,  placing  all 
my  hope  in  you,  next  after  God,  I  have  confided  in  your  counsels, 
ind  have  always  desired  to  reign  through  you.  Now,  if  you  have 
deceived  me,  answer  for  it  before  God,  and  let  him  be  the  judge  of 
my  cause.'  To  these  words  Mummolus  replied:  'We  do  not  tell 
me  any  thing  of  a  lie,  but  here  are  brave  warriors  waiting  for  thee 
at  the  gate.  If  ow  take  off  my  gold  baldric,  which  thou  hast  on,  that 
thou  mayest  not  appear  to  walk  with  pride.  Take  thy  sword,  and 
give  me  back  mine.  (Jondovald  said  to  him :  *  What  I  see  in  these 
words  is,  that  thou  strippest  me  of  what  I  received  and  wore  for  thy 
sake.'  But  Mummolus  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  no  one  should 
do  him  any  hurt.  Having  then  passed  the  gate,  Gondovald  was 
received  by  OUan,  Count  of  Bourges,  and  by  Boson.  Mummolus 
harinff  returned  into  the  town  wito  his  satellites,  barred  the  gate  very 
8ecurdy.  Gondovald,  seeing  himself  delivered  over  to  his  enemies, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  his  hanob  to  heaven,  and  said :  '  Eternal  Jud^e, 
true  avenger  of  the  innocent,  God  from  whom  all  justice  proceeds, 
who  hatest  falsehood,  and  in  whom  resides  no  guile  or  wickedness,  I 
confide  my  cause  to  thee,  beseeching  thee  promptly  to  avenge  me 
upon  those  who  have  delivered  an  innocent  man  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.'  After  these  words,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  went  away  with  the  men  above  named.  When  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  gate,  as  the  valley  below  the  town  descends  rapidly, 
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OUon,  giving  Urn  a  push,  threw  him  down,  and  cried  out:  *  Hoe 
is  yonr  Ballomer,  who  calls  himsdf  brother  and  son  of  a  Idn^.'  He 
flung  his  jayelin  at  him;  but  the  weapon,  tesiated  by  the  cudes  of 
his  cuiiass,  did  him  no  hurt  Gondovald  having  eot  up,  endea- 
voured to  reasoend  the  height,  when  Boson  dashed  his  brains  out 
with  a  stone.  He  fell  instant!;^,  and  died.  All  the  mnltitode  hiD- 
ried  up,  and,  having  pierced  mm  with  their  lanoes,  ihej  bound  his 
feet  with  a  cord,  and  dragged  him  all  round  the  camp.  Having 
torn  out  his  hair  and  his  beard,  they  left  him  without  sepukure  in 
the  place  where  they  had  killed  him.*^ 

(a.i>.  593.) — Gontran,  reassured  by  the  death  of  Gondovild, 
would  have  paid  the  bishops  for  the  aid  they  had  afforded  him,  had 
he  not  been  anticipated  by  death. 

This  event,  which  opened  Burgundy  to  the  King  of  Qstzsdi, 
seemed  likely  to  deliver  Neustria  also  to  him  eventoally.  It  re- 
asted,  However.  The  Ostrasians  having  invaded  it,  were  amaaed  ta> 
see  a  moving  forest  advance  against  tnem.  It  was  the  Neostntn 
army,  bearing  boughs  of  trees.*  The  invaders  fled.  This  was  the 
last  success  of  Frec^gonde,  and  of  Landeric  her  lover,  whom  it  wis 
said  she  had  taken  as  a  substitute  for  Chilperic.  She  died  shoitfy 
afterwards.  Childebert  had  died  before  her.  All  Graul  was  in  liit 
hands  of  three  children;  the  two  sons  of  Childebert,  called  Theode- 
bert  n.  and  Theuderic  IL,  and  Clotaire  U.,  the  son  of  Chilperic.  The 
latter  was  v^  feeble,  compared  to  the  two  others.  He  was  com* 
pelled  to  j/ieid  to  the  Buigundians  all  the  lands  between  llie  Seine 
and  the  Loire,  and  to  the  Ostiasians  the  country  between  the  Seine, 
the  Oise,  and  Ostraaa.  But  the  dissensions  of  the  victora  were  soon 
to  restore  him  more  than  he  had  lost. 

(a.  d.  596 — 612.) — ^The  aged  Brundiaut  had  hoped  to  reign  under 
Theudebert,  her  grandson,  by  intozicatin^;  him  witii  ycMupkuoufl 
pleasures.  In  this  she  succeeded  but  too  well.  The  imbecile  prince 
was  soon  TOvemed  by  a  jonnff  £emale  slave,  who  drove  Bxundiaut 
away.  Tsodnff  refuge  with  Theuderic,  in  Burgundy,  in  a  oountir 
completely  imder  the  Roman  influence,  she  possessed  more  aaoend- 
ancy  there.  She  made  and  unmade  the  majors  of  the  palace,  killed 
Bertoald,  who  had  given  her  a  kind  reception,  and  substituted  fcr 
him  her  lover,  Protadius.f  The  people  having  afterwards  torn  that 
favourite  in  pieces,  she  had  agam  credit  aiough  to  raise  a  osruin 
Claudius  to  power.  His  government  was,  at  nrst,  without  doiy. 
The  Ostrasians,  and  the  Germans,  their  allies,  took  ficom  the  ling- 
dom  of  Burgundy,  Sundgaw,  Turgaw,  Alsace,  and  Champagne,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  extendmg  betweai  the  lakes  of  Groieva 
and  Neufishatel.  The  dread  of  these  invasions  seems  to  have  united 
together  the  populations  of  the  South. 

(a.  d.  612.) — **  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  xeign,  in  the  month 

*  Thui  Shakespeare,  in  Macbeth,  act  v. — So  likewise  the  army  of  the  men  of 
Kent  that  marched  agsinst  William  the  Conqueror  after  the  battte  of  iisflUii|B» 
f  Fredepr.Sdiol.,c24. 
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of  Maioh,"  am  Fied^gmus,  "  King  Theuderic  asBembled  an  aim^ 
at  Laogies,  com  all  the  provinces  of  his  lealm,  and  directed  his 
fXHuse  ihraiiglL  Auddot  Afier  liaving  taken  the  castle  of  Nez,  lie 
marched  towaids  the  town  of  TooL  There  Theudebert,  having 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  army  of  the  OstcafliaBS,  they  gave 
each  other  battle  on  the  plain  of  TouL  Theuderic  defeated  Theu- 
deberty  and  routed  hii  annv.  In  this  battle  the  Franks  lost  a  mul- 
titode  of  valiant  men.  Theudebert,  retsacing  his  steps,  traversed 
die  tendtory  of  Metz,  crossed  the  V osges,  and  oontinmng  his  flighty 
anived  at  Cologne.  Theuderic  fdlowed  him  ckMsely  wim  his  army. 
A  hdy  and  apostolic  man,  Leonisius,  Bishop  of  Mayenoe,  loving 
the  valour  of  Theudeiic^  and  ha&xg  the  stupidity  of  Theudebert^ 
met  ihe  former  and  said  to  him:  '  Complete  what  thou  hast  begun, 
for  it  is  needful  to  thee,  that  thou  follow  up  and  seek  out  the 
cause  of  the  eviL'  A  rustic  faUe  relates,  that  a  wolf  having  <»ie 
day  climbed  vqf  a  mountain,  when  his  sons  were  beginning 
already  to  hunt,  he  called  them  to  him  upon  this  mountam,  ftTi<i 
said, '  As  far  as  your  eyes  can  see,  in  whatever  direction  you  turn 
tliem,  you  have  no  firiends,  unless  it  be  a  &w  of  your  own  species. 
CSomdete,  therefore,  what  you  have  beCTn.'* 

"  Theoderic,  having  passed  through  Ardennesi  anived  at  Tolbiae 
^th  his  army.     Theudebert,  with  the  Saxons  and  the  Thurin- 

ris,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  whom 
had  been  able  to  assemble,  marched  against  Theuderic,  and 
^ain  engaged  him  at  Tolbiae.  We  are  assured  that  neither  the 
Fmnks  nor  any  other  liation  of  former  times  had  ever  yet  fought 
80  fieioe  a  battle.  ....  Theuderic,  however,  once  more  van- 
quished Theudebert,  for  God  marched  with  him,  and  the  army  of 
13ieadebert  was  mown  down  by  the  sword  from  Tolbiae  to  Co- 
logne. In  some  places  the  dead  completely  covered  the  face  of  the 
sioond.  The  same  Theuderic  arrived  in  Cologne,  and  there  he 
foond  all  the  treasures  of  Theudebert.  He  sent  Berthaire,  his 
duunbezlain,  in  pursuit  of  Theudebert,  who  was  flying  beyond  the 
Bhine,  accompemed  by  few  persons.  He  ov^Iook  lum,  and  pre- 
KQted  him  to  Theudenc  stripped  of  his  royal  garments.  Theuderic 
gzanted  his  spoils  to  Berthaire,  all  his  roju  equips^,  and  his  horse; 
but  he  sent  ueudebert  loaded  with  chains  to  Chalons."  The  chro- 
mdeof  St.  BenignareUtes,  that  Brunehaut,  his  grandmother,  had  him 
at  fiist  ordained  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  she  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  ''  By  ordier  of  Theuderic,  a  soldier  seized  the  in&nt 
Boa  of  Theudebert  by  the  foot,  and  dashed  him  against  a  stone  till 
log  bnins  protruded.^f 

(▲.  B.  613.)— Ostrasia  and  Burgundy,  imited  together  under  Theu- 
denc, or  mther  under  Brunehaut,  seemed  to  thr^Uen  Neustria  with 
certain  ruin.  The  death  of  Theuderic,  and  the  accession  of  his 
three  infant  sons,  would  have  made  no  change  in  this  state  of 

*  Fredegar.  SchoL,  c.  88.  f  Fredegar.,  c.  S8^  p.  429. 
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things  had  Clotaire's  enemies  been  united  among  themselves,  but 
Ostrasia  was  ashamed  and  incensed  at  her  recent  defeat.  In  Bur- 
gundy itself  the  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  party  were  no  longer  for 
Brunehaut.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  that  party  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  ecclesiastics  in  one's  favour,  to  gain  them  over  at  any  price, 
and  to  reign  with  them.  Brunehaut  set  them  a^nst  her  by  cauang 
St.  Didier,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  to  be  assassinated  for  having  sought 
to  bring  back  Theuderic  to  his  legitimate  wife,  and  to  remove  the 
mistresses  with  whom  his  grandmother  surrounded  him.  The  Irish 
St.  Golomb,  the  restorer  of  the  monastic  life,  that  bold  missionary 
who  reformed  kings  as  well  as  peoples,  spoke  with  the  same  freedom 
to  Tlieuderic,  and  refused  to  bless  his  sons.  "  Thev  are  the  Bona," 
he  said,  '^  of  incontinence  and  of  crime."  Expelled  from  Luxeuil 
and  from  Ostrasia  he  took  refuge  with  Clotaire  II.,  and  seemed  to 
legitimatise  the  cause  of  Neustria  by  his  holy  presence. 

Brunehaut  was  abandoned  on  all  sides.  The  grandees  of  Ostrasia 
hated  her  as  belonging  to  the  Goths,  to  the  Komans  (these  two 
words  were  almost  synon3rmous).  The  priests  and  the  people  looked 
with  horror  on  the  persecutor  of  the  saints.*  Although,  until  then, 
hostile  to  the  Germanic  influence,  she  was  obUged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  aid  of  the  Germans  and  the  barbarians  against  Clotaire.  Ar- 
nolph,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  his  brother  Pepin  fPipin)  went  over  to 
Clotaire  before  the  battle.  The  others  suffered  themselves  to  be 
beaten  and  were  slackly  pursued  by  Clotaire,  having  been  gained 
over  beforehand.  Warnachaire,  the  mayor,  had  stipulated  that  he 
should  preserve  his  post  for  life.  Old  Brunehaut,  the  wife,  sister, 
mother,  and  grandmother  of  so  many  kings,  was  treated  with  atrocious 
barbarity,  ohc  was  tied  by  the  hair,  by  one  leg,  and  one  arm,  to 
the  tail  of  an  unbroken  horse,  which  kicked  her  to  pieces.  She  was 
charged  with  having  caused  the  deaths  of  ten  kings.  The  crimes  of 
Fredeffonde  were  imputed  to  her  in  addition  to  her  own.  Of  all 
these  tne  greatest,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  the  barbarians,  was  the 
having  restored,  in  some  respects,  the  imperial  administration.  Fis- 
cality,  juridical  forms,  the  pre-eminence  of  cunning  over  strength, 
this  was  what  rendered  the  world  invincibly  repugnant  to  the  idea 
of  the  ancient  Empire,  which  the  Goth  kinss  had  attempted  to  re- 
store. Their  daughter,  Brunehaut,  had  foflowed  their  steps.  She 
had  founded  a  mukitude  of  churches  and  monasteries.  The  monas- 
teries were  schools  in  those  dap.  She  had  favoured  the  misBions 
which  the  pope  sent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Great  Britain. 
The  money  extorted  from  the  people  by  so  many  odious  means  was 
employed  in  a  manner  not  devoid  of  glory  or  grandeur.  Such  was 
the  impression  made  by  the  lon^  reign  of  firunenaut,  that  it  seems  to 
have  enfeebled  that  of  the  Empire  in  the  north  of  Gaul.   The  people 

*  MoDOch-  S.  GalU  !•  ii«f  ap*  Scr.  Fr  ,v.,  p.  122.  Cum  a  resno  RoroaDoruin 

Frenci  vel  GaUi  defecisscnt ipsique  rem  Gallorum  vel  FraDConim  propter 

interfectionein  S.  Desiderii  Viennensis  episcopi  et  expulsionem  sanctissiroorum 
advenarum,  Cohimbani  videlicet  et  Galli  retro  labi  coepissent 
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ascribe  to  the  famous  Queen  of  Ostrasia  a  multitude  of  Roman  mo- 
numents. Fragments  of  Roman  roads,  which  still  appear  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  north  of  France,  are  called  Brunehaut*s  causeways, 
^ear  Bourges  they  used  to  show  a  castle  belonging  to  Brunehaut; 
her  tower  at  Etampes;  Brunehaut's  stone  near  Toumay ;  and  Bnine- 
baut's  fortress  near  Cahors. 

(a.  d.  614.) — ^Neustria  resisted  under  Fredegonde ;  under  her  son  it 
was  triumphant.  This,  it  may  be,  was  but  a  nominal  victory  due 
only  to  the  hatred  of  the  Qstrasians  for  Brunehaut,  a  victory  of  the 
weaker  party,  of  the  old  races,  of  the  Gaul-Romans  and  the  priests. 
Hie  very  year  following  the  victory  of  Clotaire  (614),  the  bishops 
were  summoned  to  the  assembly  of  the  leudes.  Thejr  repaired  to 
it  from  all  Gaul,  to  the  niunber  of  seventy-nine.  This  was  the  en* 
tkonement  of  the  church.  The  two  aristocracies,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, drew  up^  a  perpetual  constitution.  Several  remarkably  liberal 
articles  in  tnis  constitution  bespeak  the  eccle^astical  hand.  The 
judges  are  forbidden  to  condemn  a  freeman,  or  even  slave,  without 
hearing  liim.  Wboeverviolates  the  public  peace  is  to  be  punished  with 
death.  The  leudes  are  to  be  restored  to  the  property  of  which 
&ey  had  been  stripped  in  the  civil  wars.  The  election  of  the  bishops 
is  secured  to  the  people.  The  bishops  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  eccle- 
aastics.  The  tnbutes,  establishea  since  the  days  of  Chilperic  and 
his  brothers,  are  abolished.* — The  bishops,  who  had  become  large 
proprietors,  must  have  profited  by  this  abolition  more  than  any  other 
persons.  Thus  begins,  with  Clotaire  11.,  that  sway  of  the  church 
which  went  on  consolidating  itself  imder  the  Carlovingians,  and 
which  suffered  no  other  interruption  than  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
MarteL 

(a-D.  628—638.) — We  know  little  of  Clotaire  11.,  something  more 
of  Dagobert  Sage,  just,  and  an  administmtor  of  the  laws,  Dago- 
bert  begins  his  reign  by  making  the  tour  of  his  dominions,  accord- 
ing to  tne  custom  of  the  barbarian  kings.t  He  had  been  King  of 
Ostraaa  in  his  father's  lifetime,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  his  Os- 
trasian  ministers.  The  two  chief  men  of  the  country,  Amolph,  Arch- 
bishop of  Metz,  and  then  Pepin,  his  brother,  were  removed  to  make 
place  for  the  Neustrian  Ega.  Surroimded  by  Roman  ministers, 
by  the  goldsmith,  St.  Eloi,  and  by  the  referendary,  St.  Ouen,  he 
employed  himself  in  founding  convents,  and  in  causing  ornaments  to 
be  made  for  the  churches.^  His  scribes  conmodtted  the  barbarian  laws 
to  writing  for  the  first  time,§  that  is  to  say,  at  a  period  when  they 
were  beginning  to  become  obsolete.  The  Solomon  of  the  Franks, 
like  him  of  the  Jews,  peopled  his  palace  with  beautiful  women,  ||  and 

•  Capit.  Baluz^  i.,  p.  21 ;  et  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  iv.  118. 

f  See  the  following  books.  %  Gesta  Dagob.,  c.  17,  sqq. 

$  See  the  following  books. 

I  Fredegar.,  c  60.  Luxurias  supra  modum  deditiis,  tres  habebat,  ad  instar 
Salomonis,  regiDas,  maxim e  et  plurimas  concubinas...  Nomina  concubinarum, 
eo  quod  plares  fuissent,  increvit  huic  chronicae  inseri. 
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divided  luB  time  between  his  concubines  and  his  ptiests.  This  pacific 
prince  was  die  natural  friend  of  the  Greeks.  As  the  ally  of  the 
Emperor  HeracUus,  he  interposed  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Lombards 
and  of  the  Visigoths.  In  the  precocious  senility  of  all  the  barbarian 
nations,  the  decrepitude  of  the  Franks  was  still  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  splendour. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  weakness  concealed  under 
these  appearances.  In  the  lifetime  of  Clotaire  Ostrasia,  resumed  the 
provinces  that  had  been  wrested  £com  her.  She  insisted  upon  having 
a  king  of  her  own,  and  Dagobert,  king  of  that  country  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  in  point  of  fiict  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Pqnn  and 
Amolph.  His  fiither  becomes  King  of  Neostria.  Ostrasia  acain  claims 
a  government  of  her  own,  and  obtains,  as  her  kin^,  the  Jong's  son, 
young  Sigebert.  Clotaire  11.  agreed  to  forego  a  tribute  paid  by  the 
Lombards,  on  condition  of  a  sum  of  ready  money.*  The  Sbxobb, 
though  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  tne  Fraiiks,t  nevertheless 
withheld  from  Dagobert  payment  of  the  five  hundred  kine  they  had, 
till  then,  deliverra  every  year.  The  Vends,  emancipated  fix>m  the 
yoke  of  the  Avari  by  tne  Frank  Samo,  a  warhke  merchant  whom 
they  took  for  their  cmef4  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Dagobert,  and  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  the  Franks,  Bavarians,  and  Lombards. 
The  Avari,  themselves  fugitives,  settled  by  force  in  Bavaria,  and 
Daffobert  got  rid  of  them  only  by  perfidy .§  As  for  the  subnussion 
of  Uie  Bretons  and  the  Gascons,  it  seems  voluntary.  They  rendered 
homage,  not  so  much  to  warriors,  as  to  priests,  and  St  Judicael, 
Duke  of  the  Bretons,  refused  to  eat  at  the  king's  table,  preferring 
to  sit  at  that  of  St.  Ouen.| 

The  true  kin^  of  that  period  was,  in  fact,  the  priest.  The  church 
had  made  its  noiseless  way,  even  in  the  midjst  of  those  boisterous  in- 
vasions of  barbarians,  that  seemed  about  to  destroy  every  thing. 
Strong,  patient,  industrious,  it  had  in  a  manner  grasped  and  inter- 

*  Fredegtf.,  e.  45.    Chron.  Moissiac.  Coenobti.,  ap.  8cr.  Fr.,  ii.  651. 

f  Gesta  Dagob.,  c.  i.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  580.  Clotharius  turn  pnecipue  iOad 
meroorabile  sue  potentis  posteris  reliquit  indicium*  quod  rebeUantibusadTcnus 
86  Saxonibus,  ita  eot  armis  p^omuit,  ut  omnes  Yirilis  sexus  ejusdem  teme 
incolas,  oui  gladii,  quem  turn  forte  gerebat,  longitudioem  excesserint,  peremerit. 

X  Fredegar.,  c.  48.  Homo  qtiidam  nomine  Samo,  natione  Fhincus,  de  pago 
SennonagOi  plurei  tecum  negotiantes  adactyit ;  ad  exercendum  negotium  tn 
Sclavos,  cognomento  Winidoa,  perrexit.  Sdari  jam  contra  Avaroa,  cogoomento 
Chunos...c(sperantbe]lare.  Cum  Chuni  in  exercitu  contra  gentem  quamlibet 
adgrediebant,  Chuni  pro  castris  adunato  illorum  exercitu  stabant ;  Winidi  vero 
pugnabant,  etc.... Chuni  ad  hyemandum  annis  singulis  in  Sclavoa  veniebant : 
uxorea  Sdavonim  et  filias  eorum  stratu  sumebant...  Winidi  cementes  ntilitatem 
Samonis,  eum  super  se  eligunt  regem.  Duodecim  uxores  ex  genere  Winidortim 
habebat. 

§  Ibidn  c.  72.  Cum  disperai  per  domos  Baioariorum  ad  hyemandum  fais- 
sent,  consilio  Francorum  Dagobertus  Bajoariis  jubet  ut  Bulgaroa  illoa  cum 
uxoribus>t  liberis  unuMjuisque  in  domo  sua  in  una  nocte  Biyoarii  interficerent : 
quod  protinus  a  Bigoariis  est  impletum. 

H  Ibid.,  c  78. 
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penetrated  the  whole  body  of  the  new  social  system.  She  had  betimes 
abandoned  speculation  for  action;  she  had  rejected  the  boldness  of 
Pelagianism,  and  adjourned  the  ^rand  question  of  human  liberty. 
It  was  not  of  Ubertjr,  but  of  submission  ^e  had  need  to  talk  to  the 
saya^  conquerors  of  the  Empire,  that  she  might  bring  them  to  bend 
their  stubborn  necks  imder  the  yoke  of  civilisation  and  of  the  Church. 

Inheriting  the  mtmicipal  goyeinment  of  the  Empire,  the  Church 
had  gone  forth  beyond  the  walls  at  the  approach  of  the  barbarians. 
She  had  put  herself  forward  as  umpire  between  them  and  the  van- 
quished, and  having  once  quitted  the  walls,  she  remained  in  the 
rural  districts.  Though  the  daughter  of  the  city,  she  felt  that  the 
dty  was  not  every  thing.  She  created  bishops  of  the  fields,  of  the 
hamlets,  charepUeopi^  Her  salutary  pzotection  extended  to  all; 
even  those  whom  sne  did  not  ordain,  she  marked  with  the  protecting 
sign  of  the  tonsure.  She  became  an  immense  asylum,  an  asylum 
for  the  vanquished,  for  the  Romans,  for  the  ser&  of  the  Romans. 
The  seris  rushed  eagerly  into  the  Church.  Many  a  time  it  was 
found  necessary  to  close  her  doors  against  them;  else  no  one  would 
have  remained  to  tiU  the  land.  She  was  an  asylum  for  the  victors, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  Chiux^h  i^ainst  the  tumult  of  barbarian 
life;  against  ^eir  own  passions  and  violent  deeds,  which  entailed 
as  mudi  suffering  upon  themselves  as  upon  the  vanquished.  Thus, 
the  serfe  ascend^  to  the  priesthood,  the  sons  of  the  kin^  and  the 
dukes  descended  to  the  episcopacy.  The  great  and  the  lowly  met 
together  in  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  vast  donations  di- 
verted the  soil  firom  profane  uses  and  bestowed  it  on  men  of  peace, 
upon  poor  men  and  serfi.  llie  barbarians  made  gifts  of  what  they 
had  seized,  and  found  that  they  had  conquered  for  the  Church* 

And  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  so.  As  an  asylum,  and 
as  a  school,  the  Church  had  need  of  wealth;  the  bishops  had  need 
to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  grandees,  in  order  to  be  lis- 
tened to  by  them.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Church  should  become 
material  and  barbarous,  in  order  to  lift  up  the  barbarians  to  her- 
self; that  she  should  become  flesh,  to  win  over  those  men  of  flesh, 
like  the  prophet  who  lay  upon  the  child  to  restore  him  to  life,  the 
church  made  herself  little  to  brood  over  that  young  world. 

The  bishops  of  the  South,  too  much  civilised,  too  much  rhe- 
toricians and  reasoners,t  had  exercised  little  influence  over  the  men 
of  the  first  race.  The  old  metropolitan  sees  of  Aries  and  Vienne, 
and  even  of  Lyons  and  Bourges,  lost  their  influence.     The  bishops, 

*  Tov  x^P^  eruTKoirou  In  Charlemagne's  Capitularies,  they  are  styled 
"Episcopi  Yillani."  Hincmar.  Opusc.,  3d,  c.  16,"  Vicani."  Canones  Arabici 
Niccnas  synodi :  Cborepiacopus  est  loco  episcopi  super  villas  et  monasteria^  et 
aoerdotes  yillarum.    See  Ducange*s  Glossary,  vol.  ii. 

t  St.  Dumnolus,  regarded  with  favour  by  Clotaire,  for  having  often  concealed 
his  spies  in  Childebert's  lifetime,  was  about  to  be  recompensed  by  being  ad- 
Taoced  tothe  see  of  Avignon.  But  he  besought  the  king,  Ne  permitteret  sim« 
pficitstem  ittins  inter  senatores  sophisticos  ac  judices  philosophicos  fatigari.  Clo- 
taire made  him  Bishop  of  Mans.    6r^.  Tur.^  vi.  9. 
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par  excellence^  the  true  patriarchs  of  France  were  those  of  Rheims 
and  Touts.  St.  Martin  of  Toms  was  the  oracle  of  the  barbarians. 
He  was  what  Delphi  was  for  Grreece,  the  ambiUcus  terranan^  the 

It  was  St.  Martin  who  guaranteed  treaties;  the  kings  consulted 
him  every  moment  upon  their  affairs,  and  eren  their  crimes. 
Chilperic,  when  in  pursuit  of  his  unhappy  son,  M^vee,  laid  a 
paper  upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  in  order  to  know  whether  it 
was  permitted  him  to  drag  the  supplicant  from  the  basilica.  The 
paper  remained  white,  says  Gregory  of  Tours.  These  supplicants, 
for  the  most  part  ferocious  men,  and  not  less  violent  than  their  pur- 
suers, sometimes  caused  the  bishop  terrible  embarrassment ;  they 
became  the  tyrants  of  the  asylum  to  which  they  owed  protection. 
It  is  worth  reading  in  the  book  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Tours,  the 
history  of  that  Eberulf  who  wanted  to  kill  Oregory ,  and  who  beat 
the  clerks  for  that  they  were  slow  in  bringing  him  wine.  The 
handmaids  of  the  barbarian,  who  took  refuge  in  the  basilica,  scan- 
dalised the  whole  clergy  by  the  way  in  which  they  scrutinised  the 
sacred  pictures  that  decorated  the  walls.* 

Tours,  Rheims,  and  all  their  dependencies,  were  exempt  from 
taxes.t  The  possessions  of  Rheims  extended  into  the  most  distant 
regions,  into  Ostrasia  and  Aquitaine.  Every  crime  committed  by 
the  barbarian  kings,  brought  the  church  some  new  donation;  and 
who  could  blame  these  donations?  Every  body  wished  to  belong  to 
the  church,  it  was  a  sort  of  enfranchisement.  The  bishops  made  no 
scruple  of  inducing  the  kings  to  these  concessions,  and  of  extending 
them  by  pious  frauds.  They  were  sure  of  being  backed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  people  of  the  country,  if  need  were;  all  would  be 
ready,  if  requisite,  to  attest  that  this  estate,  or  that  village,  had  for- 
merly been  given  by  Clovis,  or  the  ffood  Oontran,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  or  bishopric,  whicn  had  only  been  despoiled  of 
them  by  impious  violence.  Thus,  the  connivance  of  the  pnests  and 
of  the  people,  tended  every  day  to  abstract  something  from  the 
barbarian,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  credulity,  his  devotion,  and 
his  remorse.  Under  Dagobert  the  concessions  to  the  church  were 
traced  to  Clovis,  under  Pepin  the  Little  to  Dagobert.  The  latter 
bestowed  at  once  twenty-seven  town  lands  upon  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis  $  "His  son,"  says  the  worthy  Sigebert  of  Gemblours, 
"  founded  twelve  monasteries,  and  granted  Remacle,  Bishop  Tongrcs, 
a  tract  twelve  leagues  long  and  twelve  leagues  wide  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.'*§ 

The  most  curious  concession  was  that  of  Clovis  to  St.  R^mi,  which 
was  brought  forward,  or  more  probably  fabricated,  imdcr  Dagobert. 

•  Gr«g.  Tur.,  vii.,  c.  21,  wjq.  f  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.  81. 

t  Gesta  Oagob.,  c.  35.    In  archivo  ipoe  ecclesis viginti  et  scptem  villa- 

rum  nomina. 

§  Vita  S.  Sigiberti  Anstras.,  c.  5,ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  i.  601.  Trndidi  ei  ex  ipsa  foreau 
duodecim  leucas  in  latitudine,  totidein  in  loDgicudine. 
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"  Glovis  had  established  his  dwelling  at  Soissons.  That  prince 
took  great  delight  in  the  company  and  conversation  of  St.  Uemi ; 
but  as  the  holy  man  had  no  other  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  than  a  little  estate,  which  had  formerly  been  given  to 
St.  Nicaise,  the  kin^  offered  St.  Remi  to  mve  him  all  the  ground 
he  could  run  over  whilst  he  himself  was  tasing  his  noon-tide  slum- 
ber. This  he  consented  to  do  at  the  prayer  of  the  queen,  and  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  complained  that  they  were  surcharged  with 
exactions  and  contributions,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  liked  better 
to  pay  to  the  church  of  Rheims  than  to  the  king.  The  blessed 
Remi  set  out,  therefore,  on  his  course,  and  the  limits  that  he  marked 
out  are  still  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Upon  his  way,  a  miller  repulsed 
the  holy  man,  not  wishing  that  his  mill  should  be  included  within 
the  line:  *  My  friend,'  said  the  man  of  God  to  him,  mildly,  '  take  it 
not  amiss  that  we  possess  tliis  mill  together.*  The  miller  having 
i^n  refused,  the  mill  wheel  immediately  began  to  turn  backwards. 
Thereupon  the  man  ran  after  St.  Remi,  crying  out,  *  Come, 
servant  of  God,  and  let  us  possess  this  mill  together.'  *  No  !*  re- 
plied the  saint,  *  it  shall  belong  neither  to  thee,  nor  to  me.*  Imme- 
diately the  earth  was  rent,  and  such  an  abyss  was  opened,  that  it 
was  never  possible  since  to  build  a  mill  on  it. 

''  In  like  manner  again,  the  saint  passing  by  a  little  wood,  those 
to  whom  it  belonged  hindered  him  from  including  it  in  his  domain  ; 
*  Well,  then,'  said  he, '  never  let  a  leaf  fly  or  a  branch  fall  from  this 
wood  into  my  enclosure/  and  this  actually  was  the  case,  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  long  as  the  wood  endured,  although  it  was  quite  con- 
tiguous. 

''  Thence  continuing  upon  his  wav,  he  arrived  at  Avignon,  which 
he  wished  also  to  enclose,  but  the  inhabitants  prevented  him.  Some- 
times repulsed,  and  sometimes  returning,  but  always  equable  and 
peaceful,  he  kept  walking  on,  tracing  out  the  Hmits,  such  as  they 
still  exist.  At  last,  finding  himself  wholly  repiilsed,  it  is  relatea 
that  he  said  to  them,  '  Ton  ever,  and  remain  poor  and  suffering:* 
the  which  is  accomplished  still  to  this  day  by  the  virtue  and  power 
of  his  word.  When  Clovis  had  got  up  after  his  nooning,  he  gave 
St  Rdmi,  by  rescript  of  his  royal  authority,  all  the  land  ne  had  en- 
compassed in  his  walk;  and  of  these  estates,  the  best  are  Luilly  and 
Cocy,  which  the  church  of  Rheims  still  enjoys  in  peace  to  this 
day. 

"  A  very  powerfiil  man,  named  Eulogus,  being  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  lese-majesty  against  Kin^  Clovis,  had  recourse  one  day  to 
the  intercession  of  St.  R^mi;  and  the  holy  man  obtained  for  him 
gmce  for  life  and  property.  Eulogus,  in  recompense  for  this  service, 
offered  his  generous  patron  his  village  of  Epemay  to  hold  in  full 
poasession.  The  blessed  bishop  would  not  accept  a  temporal  retri- 
Dution  as  the  wages  of  his  intervention;  but  seeing  Eulogus  covered 
with  confusion,  and  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  be- 
cause he  could  no  longer  remain  there,  inasmuch  as  he  merited  only 
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to  live  by  the  royal  clemency  to  the  difihonotir  of  his  house,  he  gave 
him  a  sage  counsel,  saying  to  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  be  perfect,  he 
should  sell  all  his  goods  and  distribute  the  money  to  the  poor,  in 
order  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  Then,  fixing  the  value  of  the  j>roperty, 
and  taking  from  the  ecclesiastical  treasury  5000  livies  of  olver,  he 
save  them  to  Eulogus,  and  acquired  for  die  church  the  j^roperty  in 
his  estates.  Thus  <ud  he  leave  to  all  bishops  and  priests  this  good  ex- 
ample, that  when  they  intercede  for  those  who  nave  cast  themselves 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  or  into  the  arms  of  the  servants  of 
God,  and  when  they  render  them  any  service,  they  ought  never  to 
do  so  with  a  view  to  a  temporal  recompense,  nor  to  accept  fleeting 
possesions  as  the  wages  of  tneir  services*  but,  quite  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  to  give  for  nothing  as  they 
have  received  for  nothing. 

'^  St.  Rigobert  obtained  from  Kin^  Dagobert  letters  of  immunity 
for  his  church,  remonstrating  with  him  to  the  effect,  that  under  all 
the  Frank  kings,  his  predecessors,  from  the  time  of  St.  R^mi,  and 
King  Clovis,  by  him  baptised,  it  had  always  been  free  and  exempt 
from  aU  servitude  and  public  charge.  The  kin^,  therefore,  willing 
to  ratify  or  renew  that  privilege,  ordained,  wim  the  advice  of  his 
grandees,  and  in  the  same  forms  as  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  that 
all  the  lands,  villages,  and  men,  belonging  to  the  cnurch  of  Rheims, 
or  to  the  basilica  of  St.  R^mi,  situat^,  fying,  or  being,  as  weU  in 
Champagne,  in  the  town  or  suburbs  of  Rheims,  as  in  Ostrasia, 
Neustria,  Bu^und^,  the  country  of  Marseilles,  Rouergue,  Gevaudan, 
Auvergne,  Tourame,  Poitou,  Limousin,  and  evexywhere  else  in 
those  countries  and  kingdoms,  should  be  exempt  from  all  charge  in 
perpetuity;  that  no  public  judge  should  dare  to  enter  on  the  lands 
of  tnose  two  holy  churches  of  (£)d,  to  take  up  his  abode  theron,  to 
render  therein  any  judgment,  or  to  levy  any  tax;  and,  lastly,  that 
they  should  for  ever  preserve  the  immunities  and  privileges  to  them 
conceded  by  the  kings,  his  predecessors. 

"This  venerable  bishop  was  in  very  great  friendship  with 
Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  custom  of  fre- 
quently sending  eulo^es  in  token  of  benediction.  Now,  at  this 
time,  !repin  was  residmg  in  the  village  of  Gtemicourt;  and  having 
learned  from  the  bishop,  that  that  abode  pleased  him,  he  offered  it  to 
him,  adding,  that  he  would  give  besides  all  the  ground  he  could 
encompass,  whilst  he  himself  was  repoong  at  noon.  Rigobert  then, 
following  the  example  of  St.  R^mi,  set  out,  and  caused  the  limits, 
which  are  seen  to  this  day,  to  be  marked  out  from  point  to  point, 
and  thus  he  traced  the  boundary  to  obviate  all  contestation.  Pepnr, 
when  he  awoke,  found  him  returned,  and  confirmed  to  him  the 
donation  of  all  the  land  he  had  just  encompassed,  and,  for  a  memo- 
rable indication  of  the  path  he  followed,  Uie  grass  is  seen  there  at 
all  seasons  richer  and  greener  than  anywhere  else  all  round.  There 
is  yet  another  miracle,  not  less  worthy  of  attention,  which  the  Lord 
is  pleased  to  effect  upon  these  lands,  doubtless  in  zq;aid  to  the 
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merits  of  his  servant,  and  that  is,  that  since  the  concession  made  to 
the  hol^f  bishop,  never  has  tempest  or  hail  done  injury  to  his  domain, 
and  wmkt  all  the  places  arotmd  are  beaten  and  ravaged,  the  storm 
halts  at  the  limits  of  the  church  without  ever  daring  to  cross  them."* 

Thus  every  thing  favoured  the  absorption  of  society  by  the  Church. 
Rcxnans,  bondmen  and  freemen,  and  lands,  all  entered  it,  tJl  took  re- 
fb^in  its  maternal  bosom.  The  Church  ameliorated  every  thing  it  re- 
ceived fiom  without,  but  it  could  not  do  so  without  becoming  itself 
deteriorated  in  the  same  proportion.  The  spirit  of  the  world  entered 
into  the  clergy  with  wealtn;  and  with  power,  the  barbarity  which  was 
then  inseparable  from  it.  The  serfs  who  became  priests  retained 
the  usages  of  serfs,  dissimulation  and  baseness;  the  scms  of  the  barbae 
nans  who  bad  become  bishops,  ofbea  remained  barbarians.  A  spirit 
of  violence  and  grossness  took  possession  of  the  Churdi.  The  mo- 
nastic schools  of  L^riQS,  Saint-Maixant,  Reom6,  and  I'He  Barbe, 
lost  their  credit  The  episcopal  schools  of  Autun,  Yienne,  Poi- 
taeis,  Boorges,  and  Auxerre,  subsisted  silently.  Councils  became 
more  and  more  rare:  there  had  been  fifiy-four  m  the  sixth  centniy, 
there  were  but  twenty  in  the  seventh,  and  only  seven  in  the  first 
halfofthedghth. 

The  qiiritajilist  genius  of  the  Church  tookrefoge  among  the  monks. 
The  monastic  condition  was  an  asylum  for  the  Church,  as  the  Church 
had  been  for  sode^.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland, 
better  preserved  from  German  admixture,  essayed  a  reform  of  the 
Gaulish  dergy.  Thus,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  the  Briton 
Peli^us  had  kindled  the  q^k  that  lighted  the  whole  West  Then 
the  Briton  Faustus,  profesring  the  same  doctrines  with  more  moder 
ration,  opened  the  glorious  school  of  Lerins.  In  the  second  age,  it 
was  again  a  Celt,  but  this  time  an  Irishman,  St.  Colomban,  who  un- 
dertook the  reform  of  GauL    One  word  upon  the  Celtic  church. 

The  Kymry  of  Britain  and  of  Wales  were  rationalists,  the  Gaels 
of  Ireland  poets  and  mystics;  nevertheless  both  exhibit  in  thdr  ec- 
desiastiGal  history  one  coounon  trait,  viz.,  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  opposition  to  Rome.  They  were  more  in  accordance  with  the 
(ireeks,  and  for  a  long  time,  despite  of  distance,  despite  of  so  many 
levolulaons,  and  so  many  various  miseries,  they  kept  up  relations 
with  the  diurches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Already  we 
Iiave  seen  in  Pelagius  a  true  son  of  Origen.  Four  hundred  years 
later,  the  Irishman,  Scotus,  translated  the  Greek  fiithers  and  adopted 
the  Alexandrian  panllieism.  In  the  seventh  century,  St  Colomban, 
too,  defended  the  Greek  usage  in  celebrating  Easter,  against  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  "  The  Irish,"  he  said,  "  are  better  astronomers 
thp  you  Romans."*  It  was  an  Irishman,  a  disciple  of  St.  Colomban, 
Virgil,  Bislu^  of  Salzburg,  who  was  the  first  to  affirm  that  the  earth 
is  rom^  and  that  we  have  antipodes.    All  tiie  sciences  were  then 

*  FfodoanL,Ll4;  ii.  11. 

t  In  the  isle  of  Anglesey  there  are  two  places  still  called  the  AstroDomer's 
Cifde,  etarrig  bn^dn,  and  the  City  of  the  Astronomen,  car  edrit.  Rowkod, 
MooaAniiqaa^p.84.    Low^Hist  ofScot]ana,p.277. 
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cultivated  with  higli  renown  in  the  monasteries  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  class  of  monks  called  Culdee$^  had  scarcely  more  idea 
of  a  hierarchy  than  the  modem  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  They 
lived  together  in  bodies  of  twelve  under  an  abbot  elected  by  them- 
selves.! The  bishop,  conformably  with  the  etymological  sense  of 
that  word,  was  only  an  inspector.  GeUbacy  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  regularly  observed  in  that  churchy  which  was  furthermore 
distingmshed  by  the  special  form  of  the  tonsure,  and  by  some  other 
particulars.    In  Ireland  they  baptised  with  milk.§ 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  Culdee  establishments  was  that  of 
lona,  founded,  like  almost  all  the  rest,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Druidi- 
cal  schools.  lona,  the  burial  place  of  seventy  kings  of  Scotland, 
the  mother  of  the  monks,  the  oracle  of  the  West,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  century  was  a  city  of  the  dead,  like  Aries  in  Qaul,  and  Thebes 
in  Egypt. 

The  war  which  the  emperors  waged  against  the  numerous  usurpers 
who  issued  from  Britain  in  the  last  ages  of  the  £mpire,||  was  conti- 
nued by  the  popes  i^ainst  the  Celtic  heresy,  against  i^eWius,  against 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  church.  To  that  church,  wholfy  Greek  in 
language  and  in  spirit,  Rome  often  opposed  Greeks.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  she  sent  against  them  Palladioe,  a  platonist 
of  Alexandria  ;f  but  the  doctrines  of  Palladios  soon  appeared  as  little 
orthodox  as  those  he  attacked.  Safer  men  were  then  sent,  St.  Loup, 
St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,**  and  three  disciples  of  St  Germain,  Dubn- 

*  Hermits  of  God.  Detu^  and  celare^  ceUa,  have  analogous  roots  in  the  Latin 
and  Celtic  tongues. 

j*  Ducan^  ii.    Low,  p.  815. 

t  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Culdees  had  their  share  of  the  gifts  made 
to  the  altar.    Low,  p.  318. 

§  Carpentier,  Suppl.  au  Gloss,  de  Ducange  :  In  Hybemia  lac  adhibitum 
fuisse  ad  baptizandos  divitum  filios,  qui  domi  baptizabantur,  testis  est  Bened. 
abbas  Petroburg,  t.  i.,  p.  30.  The  children  were  thrice  dipped  in  water,  or  in 
milk  if  their  parents  were  rich ;  the  council  of  Cashel  (1 171)  ordained  that  bap- 
tism should  be  performed  in  the  church.  Ex  concil.  Neocesariensi,  in  ver.  Poeni- 
tentiali,  discimus  infantem  posse  baptizari  inclusum  in  utero  roatemo^  cujus  hate 
sunt  verba :  "  Pnegnans  mulier  baptizetur,  et  postea  infans.**  Biarried  bishops 
were  common  in  Ireland.  O'Halloran,  vol.  iii.— In  the  ninth  century  the  Bretons 
nearly  coincided  as  to  liturgy  and  discipline  with  the  Anglo-Bntbh  church. 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  observing  that  the  monks  of  theabbev  of  Land^venec  wore 
the  tonsure  in  the  form  used  among  the  insular  Britons,  ordered  them  to  conform 
in  that  mateer,  as  in  all  oUiers,  to  the  decisions  of  tlie  church  of  Rome.  D. 
Lobineau,  Preuves,  ii.  26.    D.  M once,  Preuves,  i.  228. 

II  Britannia,  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum.    St.  Jerome. 

i  Low,  ad  ann.  451,  from  ^neos  Gazsus,  in  llieophrasto. 

**  St.  Loup  was  bom  ot  Toul,  married  the  sister  of  St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries, 
and  became  a  monk  at  L^rins,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Troyes.  St.  Germain, 
bom  at  Auzerre,  was  at  first  duke  of  the  troops  of  the  marches  of  Armorica  and 
^ervicane.  On  returning  to  Auzerre  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  chase, 
and  erected  trophies  in  memory  of  the  successes  he  obtained.  St.  Amator, 
bishop  of  the  town,  expelled  him  from  it,  then  converted  him  and  ordained  him 
a  priest  in  spite  of  him.  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Patrick  were  his  diadples ;  Si. 
Germain  and  St.  Martin*  the  hunter  and  the  soldier,  were  the  two  most  popular 
saints  of  France,  but  Sc  Hubert  succeeded  St.  Germain  as  the  patron  of  hunten. 
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das,  Utntos,  and  St  Patrick,  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland.  All  the 
fiibles  with  which  the  life  of  the  htter  has  been  adorned  are  well 
known.  The  most  incredible  of  these  is,  that  he  found  no  know- 
ledge of  writing  in  a  country  which  we  see  covered  with  monasteries 
in  tne  space  of  so  few  years,  and  furnishing  missionaries  to  all  the 
West  The  Saxon  invasion  ]>ut  a  truce  to  religious  quarrels;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Saxons  were  definitively  established,  the  pope  sent  the 
monk  Augustine,  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  into  fentain.  The 
envoys  of  Kome  succeeded  with  the  Saxons  of  England,  and  began 
that  spiritual  conmiest  which  was  to  have  such  grand  results.  From 
the  monastery  of  lona,  founded  precisely  at  the  same  period  by  St. 
Colomban,  issued  her  celebrated  disciple  St  Colomban,*  whose 
daring  zeal  we  have  seen  displayed  against  Brunehaut  This  ardent 
and  imp^uous  missionary  for  awhile  attached  Gaul  to  the  principles 
of  the  Irish  church. 

The  down&ll  of  the  children  of  Sigebertand  of  Brunehaut,  and 
the  union  of  Ostrasia  with  Neustria,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity. 
In  Neustria,  and  throughout  all  the  south  of  (jaul,  whilst  the  traces 
of  invasion  were  disappearing,  the  Grermans  had  become  blended,  as 
it  were,  with  the  Graulish  and  Roman  population.  The  ancient  races 
recovered  strength.  Neustria  had  repulsed  Ostrasia  under  Frede- 
gonde  and  had  united  with  it  under  Ulotaire.  That  prince  and  his 
son  Dagobert,  less  Franks  than  Romans,  were  naturally  disposed  to 
iavour  the  progress  of  the  Celtic  Church,  the  morals  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  which  put  to  shame  the  barbarous  character  which 
the  church  of  (jaul  had  assumed. 

St  Colomban  had  crossed  over  to  Graul  with  twelve  companions;  a 
multitude  of  others  seem  to  have  followed  these  in  order  to  people 
the  numerous  monasteries  fotmded  by  these  first  apostles.  As  for 
St.  Colomban,  we  have  seen  him  first  of  all  settle  in  the  most  profound 
aolitudes  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple,t  a  circum- 
stance which  his  biographer  remarks  in  all  the  establismnents  founded 
by  the  saint.  There  he  soon  received  the  children  of  all  the  gran- 
dees from  thatpart  of  (Jaul;}  but  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops  dis- 
turbed him.  Tne  singularity  of  the  Iri^  rites  afforded  pretexts  for 
their  attack8.§    The  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  Theuderic  and 

*  Sl  Colombao  himself  explains  the  mystical  relation  of  his  own  name  with 
the  words  joiia,  barhna,  which  signify  dove  in  the  Scriptures.  Bibl.  Max.^  iii. 
88,31. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ordin.  St.  Bened.,  ii.  12.    Vita  S.  Columb.,  ah  auctore  fere  an^uali. 

Invenitque  castnim Luzovitim Ibi  imaginum  lapidearum  densitas  vicina 

Siltas  denaabat,  qoas  cultu  miserabili  rituque  profano  vetusta  paganorum  tem- 
pera honorabant. 

I  Ibid.    Ibi  nobilium  liberi  undique  concurrere  nitebantur. 

$  We  have  his  eloquent  reply  to  a  council  assembled  against  him.  Bibl.  Max. 
Patmm,  iii«,  Epist.  2,  ad  patres  cujusdam  gallicane  super  qumtiones  paschae 

coDgregats:  '*  Unum  deposco  a  vestra  sanctitate  ut quia  hujus  diversitatis 

author  non  sim,  ac  pro  Christo  Salvatore  communi  Domino  ac  Deo  in  has  terras 
pcregrinns  proceiaerim,  deprecor  yob  per  communem  Dominum  qui  judicaturum 
••••••ut  nihi  Isoeatcum  vestm  pace  et  charitate  in  bis  sylvis  silere  et  vivere  juxta 
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Brunehaut  occasioned  hifl  eapulsion  fix>m  LuxeaiL  HaTisg  been 
reconducted  along  the  Loiie  out  of  Gaul,  he  letuxned  thither  trnong^ 
the  domains  of  Clotaire  11.,  wlio  received  him  with  honour.  It  was, 
in  &ct,  an  immense  advantage  for  that  ^lince  to  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations  as  the  protector  of  the  samts  whom  nis  enemies  per- 
secuted. From  thence  St.  Colomban  passed  into  Switzerland,  where 
St.  Gall,  his  disciple,  founded  the  famous  monastenr  of  that  name. 
Then  he  settled  in  Italv,  under  the  Bavarian  AgiluUe,  King  of  the 
Lombards.  He  built  himself  a  retreat  there  at  BobUo,  wliere  he 
remained  until  his  death,  despite  of  all  the  urgent  entreatiea  of  the 
victorious  Clotaire  that  he  would  return  to  him.*  It  was  from 
thence  that  he  wrote  to  the  pope  his  eloquent  and  curious  letters  for 
the  union  of  the  Irish  and  Koman  churches.  He  speaks  in  them  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  at 
their  intreaty,  he  says,  that  he  wrote.  Perhaps  the  oninions  he  ex- 
presses as  to  the  superiori^  of  the  church  of  Irdana  were  shared 
oy  Clotaire  and  his  son  Dagobert;  at  least,  we  see  those  rainoes  mul- 
tiplying the  monasteries  of  St.  Colomban  throughout  aU  France.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Ostrasian  race  of  the  Carlovingians  entered  into 
a  strictunion  with  the  pope,  and  subjected  all  their  monasteriee  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict 

From  the  great  schools  of  Luzenil  and  Bobbio  issued  the  founden 
of  a  multitiKie  of  abbeys.  St.  Gall,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken;  St.  Magnus  and  St.  Theodore,  the  first  abbots  of  Kempten 
and  Fuessen,  near  Auzburg;  St  Attains  of  Bobbio;  St  Bomazic  of 
Remiremont;  St  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  St  Amand,  the  three  apostles  of 
Flanders;  StWandrille,  a  kinsman  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  founder 
of  the  great  school  of  Fontenel  in  Normandy,  whidi  was  destined  in 
its  turn  to  be  the  metropolis  of  so  many  others.  It  was  Clotaire  IL 
who  raised  St  Amand  to  the  episcopal  dignity;  and  Dagobert 
desired  that  his  son  should  be  baptised  bv  wat  saint  St  Eloi, 
Dagobert's  minister,  founded  Solignac  in  Limousin,  whence  issued 
St  Remade,  the  great  Bishop  of  Liege.  He  had  said  one  day  to 
Dagobert,  *'  Mj^  li^,  grant  me  this  gift,  that  I  may  make  of  it 
a  ladder  by  wmch  you  and  I  may  ascend  to  heaven."t 

Besides  ihese  schools  others  were  opened  by  learned  virjmns  for 
persons  of  their  own  sex.  Not  to  mention  those  of  Poitiers  and  Ailes, 
or  that  of  Maubeuge,  where  St  Ald^onde  wrote  her  revdations,t  St 
Gertrude,  Abbess  of  Nivelle,  had  gone  to  study  in  Ireland  ;§  and  St. 
otM  nostrorum  ftatnim  deoem  el  leptem  defunctorum,  stcut  usque  nunc  Ucuit 

nobis  inter  vet  ▼ixitse  duodecim  annb Capiat  nos  simoly  oro»  OaUia,  qood 

capiet  regnum  colorum,  li  boni  siinai  meritt Coofiteor  ocynsdcntHB  omp 

8ecreta,quod  plus  credo  tnulitioni  patrue  mete ** 

•  Acto  SS.  Ofd.  S.  Ben.,  ii.  21. 

f  Getta  Da0ob.,c  17,sqq.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.565.  Sancti  Eligii  Vita., ibid., iii., 
652-^66.  Hanc  mihi,  domine  mi  rex,  terenitai  toa  oonoedat,  quo  povim  d  toSbi 
ei  tibi  sealaaB  oonstmere,  per  quam  mereamor  ad  cotlettia  regna  utcrqoe  coo* 


The  book  is  lost 

Acu  SS.  OnL  Sw  Ben.,  n.  664, 665. 
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fitrtille,  Ab1>es8  of  Chelles,  was  so  cdebiated  that  disciples  of  both 
sexes  thronged  around  her  from  all  Gaul  and  from  Grreat  Britain."* 

What  was  the  new  rule  imposed  on  this  multitude  of  monasteries? 
The  Benedictinesf  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  it  was  none  other 
than  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  veiy  facts  they  cite  evidently 
prove  the  contraij.  For  instance,  some  nuns  induced  St.  Donatus, 
St  Colomban's  disciple,  who  had  become  Bishop  of  Besancon,  to  make 
a  digest  for  them  oi  the  rules  of  St.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  St.  Benedict, 
and  St.  Golomban.  St  Projectusdid  the  like  for  other  nuns;  those 
rules  were,  therefore,  not  identical. 

The  rule  of  St.  Colomban,  opposed  in  this  respect  to  that  of  St. 
Benedict,  did  not  prescribe  the  obligation  of  regukr  labour;  it  sub- 
jected the  monk  to  an  enormous  number  of  prayers.  In  general  it 
does  not  wear  the  impress  of  that  positive  spirit  which  distinguishes 
the  other  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Like  the  other  it  prescribes  obe- 
dience, but  it  does  not  leave  the  penalties  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
the  abbot;  it  defines  them  beforenand  for  each  offence  with  minute 
and  whimsical  precision.  In  this  strange  penal  code,  there  are  many 
thinss  which  shock  the  modem  reader.  '*  A  year's  penance  for  the 
monk  who  has  lost  a  host  Two  days  bread  and  water  for  the  monk 
who  has  transgressed  with  a  woman:  one  day  only  if  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  a  fiiult."  In  general  their  tendency  is  mystical. 
The  legislator  has  more  regard  to  the  thoughts  than  to  the  acts  of 
the  monks.  ''  The  chastity  of  the  monk,"  he  says,  '*  is  judged  of 
by  his  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that  he  be  virgin  of  body  if  he  be 
not  so  of  xmnd?'| 

•  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.,  ii.  24,  85. 

t  Acta.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.,  ii.  pnefat — The  church  of  Rome  was  strongly  in- 
terested in  suppressing  the  writings  of  an  enemy  who  had,  nevertheless,  left  in 
the  memory  of  the  nations  so  great  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Thus  the  greater 
part  of  St.  Colomban's  books  have  perished.  Some  of  them  were  still  to  be  found 
m  the  sixteenth  century  at  Besan9on  and  at  Bobbio,  whence,  it  is  said,  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  libraries  of  Rome  and  of  Milan. 

X  Bib.  fiJax.  Patrum,  xii.  2. — The  basis  of  the  discipline  is  absolute  obe^ 
dience  unto  death.  "Ubedientia  usaue  ad  quern  modum  definitnr?  Usque  ad 
mortem  certe,  quia  Christus  usoue  ad  mortem  obedivit  Patri  pro  nobis."  What 
is  the  measure  of  prayer?  **  Kst  vera  orandi  traditio,  ut  possibilitas  ad  hoc 
destinati  sine  fastidio  voti  preevaleat.**  He  who  loses  the  host  shall  be  punished 
with  a  year's  penance :  he  who  suffers  it  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  with  six  months. 
Twenty  days  for  him  who  suffers  the  consecrated  bread  to  become  red.  Fort^ 
days  for  him  who  by  mistake  throws  it  into  the  water.  For  him  who  vomits  it 
irom  weakness  of  stomach  twenty  days, — from  illness,  ten  days.  Six  stripes^ 
twelve  stripes,  twelve  psalms  to  repeat,  &c,  for  neglecting  to  respond  amen  to 
the  benedidte,  for  speaking  during  meals,  for  not  making  the  sien  of  the  cross 
on  the  spoon  (qui  non  signaverit  cochlear  auolambit),  or  on  thehntem  lighted 
hy  a  younger  brother.  A  hundred  stripes  for  him  who  does  a  work  apart.  Ten 
ttripes  for  him  who  strikes  the  table  with  his  knife  or  spills  his  beer.  Filly  for 
him  who  has  not  stooped  down  to  pray,  who  has  not  sung  well,  who  hascouehed 
whilst  chanting  the  pralms,  or  smiled  during  divine  service,  or  who  amuses  nim- 
lelf  with  telling  stones.  He  who  recounts  a  sin  already  expiated  shall  be  put 
on  bread  and  water  for  one  day  (that  he  may  not  revive  his  past  temptations  ?) 
**  Si  quis  monachus  dormierit  in  una  domo  cum  mulierey  duos  dies  in  pane  et 
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This  lefonnation,  doubly  remarkable  both  for  its  celebrity,  and 
for  its  connectioii  with  the  awakening  of  the  vanquished  races  in 
Gaul,  was  yet  far  from  satisfying  the  real  wants  of  the  world.  Pious 
practices  and  mystical  impulses  were  not  the  things  most  needed  at 
a  time  when  barbarism  was  pressing  so  heavily  upon  the  world,  and 
when  a  new  invasion  was  ever  impending  on  the  Rhine.  St.  Bene- 
diet  had  felt,  with  more  reason,  that  such  an  epoch  needed  a  hum- 
bier,  a  more  laborious  monachism  to  clear  the  face  of  the  land  which 
had  become  uncultivated  and  wild,  and  to  reclaim  the  rugged  soil  of 
the  barbarian  mind.  Far  from  putting  himself  in  opposition  with 
Rome,  the  natural  centre  of  Romish  and  ecclesiastical  civilisation,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  rallying  round  her.  But  the  Irish  church,  ani- 
mated with  an  indomitable  spirit  of  individuality  and  of  opposition, 
was  not  in  accordance  either  with  Rome  or  with  herself,  ot.  Gall, 
the  chief  disdple  of  St.  Colomban,  refused  to  follow  him  into  Italy, 
remained  in  Switzerland,  and  wrought  there  on  his  own  account.* 
St.  Colomban  proceeding  then  to  Italy  employed  himself  in  combat- 
ting the  Arianism  of  the  Orientals.  This  was  turning  his  face  to- 
wards the  world  that  was  done  instead  of  looking  to  Germany  and 
to  the  future.  While  he  was  vet  upon  the  Rhine,  he  entertained, 
for  a  moment,  the  thought  of  undertaking  the  conversion  of  the 
Suevcs  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Slaves.  An  angel  dissuaded  him 
from  this  in  a  dream,  and  tracing  out  before  him  a  plan  of  the  world, 
pointed  to  Italy .f  This  want  of  sympathy  for  the  Germans,  for 
the  obscure  labour  of  their  conversion,  was  the  grand  error  of 
St.  Colomban  and  of  the  Celtic  church.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mis- 
sionaries, submissive  disciples  of  Rome,  went,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Ostrasian  dynasty,  to  gather  in  that  harvest  in  Germany  which  Ire- 
land would  not  or  could  not  reap.| 

The  impotence  of  the  Celtic  church  and  its  want  of  unity  are 

aqua ;  si  nescivit  quod  oon  debet,  unum  diem. — Castitas  vera  monachi  id  cogi- 
tationibus  jiidicatur et  quid  prodcst  virgo  corpore,  si  Don  sit  virgo  mence?" 

*  St  Gall  pretcDded  to  have  a  fever,  in  order  to  avoid  accompaDying  Co- 
lombaD  into  Italy.  "  lUe  vero  existimans  eum  pro  laboribus  ibi  consumoiandis 
aniore  loci  deteotum,  vie  loDgioris  detractare  lalN>rein,  dicit  ei :  Scio  frater  jam 
tibi  onerosuin  esse  tantis  pro  roe  laboribus  fatigari ;  tamen  hoc  discessurus  de- 
Duntio,  ne  vivente  roe  in  corpore  roissam  celebrare  praesuroas.**  A  bear  waited 
on  St.  Gall  in  his  solitude,  and  brought  him  wooa  for  his  fire.  St.  Gall  gave 
him  a  loaf:  "  Hoc  pacto  montes  et  colles  circuropositos  habeto  communes.**  A 
poetic  syrobol  of  tlie  alliance  between  man  and  living  nature  in  solitude. 

j-  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  liencd.,  sec  ii.  Cogitatio  in  mentem  irruit  ut  Venetiorum, 
qui  et  Slavi  dicantur,  terminos  adiret.  Angelus  Domini  ei  per  visum  apparuit, 
parvoque  ambitu,  velut  in  paginali  solent  stylo  orbis  describeret  circulum, 
mundi  compaccm  monstravit,  etc 

}  The  Bol&ndisu  say,  very  justly,  that  there  is  between  the  rule  of  St. 
Colomban  and  tliatof  St.  Benedict,  the  same  difference  as  between  the  rules  of 
the  Franciscans  and  those  of  the  Dominicans ;  viz. :  the  opposition  between 
the  law  and  grace.  The  order  of  St.  BeDedict  was  destined  to  prevail,  first  over 
the  EATioNALisM  of  tlie  PelagiaDs  i  secondly,  over  the  mysticism  of  St.  Co- 
lomban. With  it  begins  tliat  raac  LABOoa^  the  absence  of  which  was  the  great 
malady  of  the  expiring  empire. 
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found  likewise  in  the  monarchy,  which,  at  this  period,  nominally 
ruled  all  (raul.  The  definitive  dissolution  seems  to  bemn  with  the 
death  of  Dagobert  Under  him  it  is  probable  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical influence  was  superior  to  that  of  the  grandees.  The  priests, 
with  whom  we  see  him  surrounded,  must  have  followed  the  plans 
and  practices  of  the  old  Neustrian  government  in  its  struggle  against 
Ostrasia,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  country  of  the  barbarians  and  of 
the  aristocracy.  When  the  famous  mayor  of  the  palace,  Ebroin,  sent 
to  ask  advice  of  St.  Ouen,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  Dagobert's  old  minister 
replied,  without  hesitation,  *'  Bethink  thee  of  Fredegonde."* 

(a.d.  638 — 56.)— The  crandees  missed  their  blow  at  first  in  Os- 
trasia, under  Sigebert  IlL,  the  son  of  Dagobert.  Pepin  had  been 
mayor,  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Grimoald;  and  tne  latter  had 
attempted,  upon  the  death  of  Sigebert,  to  make  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren king.  He  was  seconded  by  Dido,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  an  uncle 
of  the  famous  St.  Leger.  The  uncle  and  the  nephew  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  grandees  in  the  South.t  The  true  king  was  but  three  years 
old;  he  was  got  rid  of  without  difficulty.  Dido  conveyed  him  to 
Ireland.  But  the  freemen  of  Ostrasia  laid  a  trap  for  Grimoald,  ar- 
rested him,  and  sent  him  to  Paris  to  the  King  of  Neustria,  Clovis  II., 
the  son  of  Dagobert,  who  put  him  to  death  with  his  son. 

Thus,  the  three  kingdoms  were  united  under  Clovis  11.,  or  rather 
under  Erchinoald,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neustria.  During  the 
minority  of  the  three  sons  of  Clovis,  this  Erchinoald,  and  afterwards 
the  famous  Ebroin,  filled  the  same  office,  supporting  themselves  by 
the  name  and  sanctity  of  Bathilde,  the  widow  of  the  last  king.  She 
was  a  Saxon  slave,  whom  Clovis  had  made  queen-J  The  mayors, 
the  enemies  of  the  grandees,  found  their  advantage  in  putting  for- 
ward against  them,  before  the  face  of  the  nations,  a  slave  and  a 
saint. 

What  was  the  precise  nature  of  this  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace? 
M.  de  Sismondi  cannot  believe  that  the  mayor  was  ori^nally  a  royal 
officer,  he  regards  him  as  a  popular  magistrate  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  freemen,  like  tne  justiza  of  Aragon.  This  sort  of 
tribune  and  judge,  he  supposes  to  have  been  called  mord-dom,  judge 
of  murder.  These  German  words  may  easily  have  been  confounded 
with  those  of  major  donitis,  and  the  office  of  mayor  may  have  been 
assimilated  with  that  of  the  count  of  the  old  imperial  palace.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mayor  was  often  elected,  and  this,  even  at  an 
early  period,  on  occasions  of  minority,  or  of  the  weakness  of  the 
royal  power;   but  it  is  likewise  unquestionable  that  he  was  chosen 

*  Gesta  reg.  Fr,  c.  45.  Ad  beatiim  Audoenum  direxit,  quid  ei  coosilii  darec 
interrogatiinis.  At  ille  per  interaiintios  hoc  solum  gcripto  dirigens,  ait :  De  Fre* 
degunde  tibi  subveniat  in  memoriam.    At  ille  ingeniosus  ut  erat,  intellexit. 

t  Vita  S.  Leodegarii,  c.  1,  etc.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  611,  sqq.— Fredegar.  contin. 
ibid,  450. 

t  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,ii.449. 
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by  the  kin^,  at  least  until  Da^bert's  time*  No  one,  who  knows 
the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  family,  will  be  surprised  at  finding  in  the 
mayor  an  officer  of  the  palace.  Domesticity  ennobles  in  that  family. 
All  the  fimctions  reputed  servile  among  the  nations  of  the  South, 
are  honourable  among  those  of  the  Noith,  and,  in  reality,  they  are 
exalted  by  personal  devotedness.  In  the  Dibelungen,  Rumolt,  the 
master  of  the  kitchens,  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  warriors. 
The  electors  held  it  an  honour  to  brmg  in  the  bushel  of  oats  at  the 
festival  of  the  imperial  coronation,  and  to  put  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  Amon^  these  nations,  whoever  was  great  in  the  palace  was 
great  amon^  the  people.  The  superior  of  the  palace  (jnajar)  must 
haye  been  uie  first  of  the  leudes,  their  leader  in  war,  iheir  judge  in 
peace.  Now  at  a  period,  when  freemen  found  their  interest  in  bang 
under  the  royal  protection,  in  truste  regia^  in  becoming  antru9tion$ 
and  leudes^  the  judge  of  the  leudea  must,  by  degrees,  have  come 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  people. 

(a.  d.  659 — 70.) — ^The  mayor  Ebroin  had  undertaken  an  impos- 
sible task,  viz.,  to  establish  unity  when  every  thing  was  tending  to 
dispersion;  to  establish  royally  securely  when  the  grandees  were 
strengthening  themselves  on  all  sides.  The  two  means  he  adopted 
to  attain  his  ends  would  have  been  useful,  had  it  been  possibk  to 
put  them  in  force.  The  first  of  these  was,  to  choose  the  dukes 
and  the  grandees  £rom  another  province  than  that  in  which  they 
had  their  estates,  their  slaves,  and  their  dients.f  Being  thus  cut 
off  from  their  personal  means  of  power,  they  would  haye  been  sim- 
ply the  king's  men,  and  would  not  have  made  their  offices  hereditary 

*  In  infantia  Sigiberti  omnes  Austrasii,  cum  eligerent  ChrodlDum  nujotein 
domus. . . .  Ille  respuens. . . .  Tunc  Gogonem  eligunt.  Greg.  Tur.  eptst.,  c  .^. 
ann.  628.  Defuncto  Gondoaldo. . . .  Dagobertus  rex  Erconaldum  virum  iUustrem 
in  majorero  domus  statuit. — 656.  Defuncto  Erconaldo.  ...Franci  in  incertum 
yacillantes,  prsfinito  consilio  Ebruino  hujus  honoris  altitudine  Maiorem  domo 
in  aula  reais  statuunt  (Dagobert  was  dead  and  the^  had  elecUd  Clotaire  IIL 
to  be  king  J.  GestaReg.  Fr.  42,  45. — 626.  Clotanus  II.  cum  proceribus  et 
leudis  BurgundiiB  Trecassis  conjungitur,  cum  eos  sollicitaaset  si  vellent  mortuo 
jam  Wamactiario  alium  in  ejus  honoris  gradum  sublimare.  Sed  omnes  unani* 
miter  denegantes  se  nequaquam  Telle  Majorem  domus  eligere,  regis  gratiam 
obnixe  petentes  cum  rege  transigere. . . .  Fredegar.,  c  54»  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  iL  435.-— 
641.  Flaocbatus,  genere  Francus,  Major  domus  in  regnum  Bui^ndiae,  elecdooe 
pontiflcum  et  ctmctonim  ducum,  a  Nantichilde  regina  in  hunc  gradum  honoris 
stabilitur.  Ibid.,  c  69.— See  the  following  books.  Mr.  Pertz  luis  collected,  in 
his  Geschichte  der  Merowingischen  Hausmeister  (18 1 9),  all  the  names  by  which 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  were  designated : — Major  domus  repse,  domus  rmlii, 
domus,  domus  pdatii,  domus  in  palatto,  palatii,  m  aula. — Senior  domus.— Pr^ 
ceps  domus. — Princeps  palatii. — Prspositus  palatii. — Prefectus  domus  regise. — 
Pratfectus  palatii. — Praefectus  aula. — Rector  palatii. — Nutritor  et  baiulus  regis. 
(Fredeg.,c.  86.) — Rector  aulae,  imo  totius  regni. — Gubemator  palatiL — Mode- 
rator palatii. — Dux  palatii.  Gustos  palatii  et  tutor  regni. — Subregulus. — Thus 
the  mayor  becomes  almost  the  king,  and  the  phrase  to  govern  the  fudmee  was 
used  in  the  sense  o£  to  govern  the  kmgdam,  **  Batnilda  regina,  quM  cum  Chlotario 
filio  Francorum  regebat  palatium.** 

f  Vita  S.  Leodegarii,  c.  1,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  613. 
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in  their  &inilies.  Furtheimore,  Ebroin  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  assimilate  with  each  other  the  various  laws  and  usages  of  the  na- 
tions that  composed  the  empire  of  the  Franks.*  The  attempt  ap- 
peared tyrannical,  and  it  was  so,  in  fact,  at  that  period.  Thus, 
Ehicin  lost  Ostrasia  in  the  first  place.  It  insisted  upon  having  a 
Idnff,  a  mayor,  and  a  government  of  its  own.  Then,  the  granges 
of  Ostrasia,  and  of  Burgundy,  among  others  St.  Leger,  Bishop  of 
Autim,  nephew  of  Dido,  Bi^op  of  Poitiers  (both  of  them  were 
fiiends  of  the  Pepins),!  marched  against  Ebroin  in  the  name  of 
yonng  Childeric  U.,  King  of  Ostrasia4  Ebroin,  abandoned  by  the 
mndees  of  Neustria,  was  shut  up  in  the  monasteijr  of  LuzeuiL  St. 
L^er,  who  had  contributed  to  tne  revolution,  derived  little  advan- 
tage from  it.  He  was  accused,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  aspiring  to 
the  throne,  in  concert  with  Victor  the  Roman,  the  sovereign  patri- 
cian of  Marseilles,  who  had  come  to  Childeric  upon  a  certain  busi- 
nesB.§  The  grandees  of  the  North  inspired  the  king  with  natural 
distrust  agaiost  the  leader  of  the  grandees  of  the  South,  and  St. 
Lecer  was  shut  up  in  Luxeuil  aloi^  with  that  same  Ebroin  whom 
he  had  himself  placed  there  in  captivity.  The  softened  manners  of 
the  times  axe  here  visible.  Under  the  first  Merovingians,  such  a 
suspicion  would  have  infidlibly  caused  bloodshed. 

(A.D.  670 — 3.) — ^Meanwhile  Childeric,  the  Ostrasian,  had  no  sooner 
breathed  the  air  of  Neustria,  than  he,  too,  became  the  enemy  of  the 
grandees.  In  a  fit  of  rage,  he  had  one  of  them,  named  Bodilo, 
scourged  with  rods.  This  servile  chastisement  incensed  them  all. 
Childeric  was  assassinated  in  the  forest  of  Chelles.  The  murderers 
did  not  even  spare  hispregnant  wife  and  his  infimt  son.|| 

(a.d.  673 — 80.) — ^Eoroin  and  St.  Leger  came  out  of  Luxeuil,  re- 
conciled in  appearance,  but  they  soon  separated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  two  revolutions  which  had  heesa  effected  in  Ostrasia  and  m 
Neustria.  The  parts  were  changed.  Whilst  the  grandees  were 
tiiumphing  with  St.  Leger  in  Neustria  through  the  aeath  of  Chil- 

*  Ibid.  Interea  Hilderico  regi  expetunt  universi  ut  talia  daret  decreta  per 
tria  quse  obtinuerat  regna,  ut  uncuscujiisque  palrin  legem  vel  consuetudiDem 
obsenraret,  sicut  antiqui  judices  conseryavere. 

t  Dud.,  passim. 

t  The  quarrel  between  St.  L^r  and  Ebroin  thus  involved  a  national  quarrel, 
a  hostility  between  towns.  St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  was  supported  by  the 
Kahop  of  Lyon  (see  Vita  la.  S.  Leodeg.,  c.  8,  11),  and  had  against  him  the 
bishops  of  Valence  and  Chalons  (c.  9).  These  two  towns  thus  made  war  against 
their  rivals,  the  two  capitals  of  Burgundy.  When  St.  Leger  had  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered himself  to  his  enemies,  Autun  was  not  the  less  obliged  to  ransom  itself 
(c  10).  They  wished  also  to  expel  the  Bishop  of  Lyon,  but  the  Lyonese  armed 
in  his  defence  (c.  11).    The  towns  evidently  took  an  active  part  in  the  quarrel. 

$  Vita  S.  Leodeg.,  c.  5.  Vir  ouidam  nobilis,  Hictor  vocatus  nomine,  qui  tunc 
r^ebat  in  fascibus  Patriciatum  Massilie. . .  .ad  Hildericum  regem  pro  auadam 
aaak  advenerat. . . .  Mendacem  fabulam  de  Leodegario  et  Hictore  connngunt, 
quasi  ideo  insimul  fuissent  conjuncti  ut  regiam  dominationem  everterent,  et 
potcstatb  jura  abimet  usurparent. 

II  Gesta  Reg.Fr.,c.45. 
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deric,  the  freemen  of  Ostxaaa  liad  brought  back  fix>m  Ireland  that 
child  of  Daffobert  II.,  whom  the  Pepin  family  had  formerly  re- 
moved from  Uie  throne,  with  the  hope  of  seating^ themselves  upon  it 
The  freemen  of  Ostrasia  formed  an  army  for  Ebroin,  and  brought 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Neustria,  where  he  caused  St  Leger  to  be 
degraded,  blinded,  and  put  to  death,  as  guilty  of  having  advised 
the  death  of  Ghilderic.  At  that  very  moment  another  Merovin^an 
was  killed  in  Ostrasia  by  the  friends  of  St.  Leger.  The  two  Pepuu, 
and  Martin,  the  grandson  of  Amolph,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  nephew 
of  (jrimoald,  caused  Da^obert  II.,  the  king  of  the  freemen,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  partv  allied  with  Ebroin,  to  be  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil and  poisnarded.  Ebroin  avenged  Dagobert,  as  he  had  avenged 
Childenc  II.  He  drew  Martin  mto  a  conference,  and  had  him 
assassinated.  He  himself  was  slain  shortly  afterwards  by  a  Frank 
noble  whom  he  had  threatened  with  death.* 

(a.  d.  687.) — ^This  remarkable  man  had,  like  Fredegonde,  success- 
fully defended  Western  France,  and  had  for  twenty  years  retarded 
the  triumph  of  the  Ostrasian  grandees ;  his  death  threw  Neustria 
into  their  hands.  His  successors  were  defeated  by  Pepin  at  Tcstry, 
between  St.  Quentin  and  Peronncf 

This  victory  of  the  grandees  over  the  popular  party,  of  Germanic 
Gaul  over  Roman  Gaul,  did  not  seem,  at  first,  to  lead  to  any  change 
of  dynasty.  Pepin  adopted  the  very  king  in  whose  name  Ebrom 
and  his  successors  had  fought.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  of  Testry 
may  be  considered  as  the  downfall  of  the  family  of  Clovis.  It  mat- 
ters little  that  that  family  still  paraded  the  title  of  king  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  some  monastery  or  another;  henceforth,  the  name  of  the 
Merovingian  princes  will  no  longer  be  pronounced  as  a  parly  watch- 
word, they  will  soon  cease  to  be  employed,  even  as  instruments;  the 
last  term  of  their  decline  is  arrived. 

According  to  an  old  legend,  the  father  of  Clovis  having  carried 
off  Basine,  uie  wife  of  the  King  of  Thuringia,  '*  She  saia  to  him 
the  first  night,  when  they  were  in  bed,  *  Stay ;  get  thee  up,  and 
what  thou  shalt  have  seen  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  thou  shalt  tell 
thy  servant.'  Having  got  up,  he  saw,  as  it  were,  lions,  unicorns, 
and  leopards,  walking  about  He  returned,  and  told  what  he  had 
seen.  The  woman  then  said  to  him,  '  Go,  see  again,  and  return  and 
tcU  thy  servant.'  He  went  out,  and  this  time  he  saw  bears  and 
wolves.  The  third  time,  he  saw  dogs  and  other  mean  beasts.  They 
passed  the  night  chastely,  and  when  they  got  up  Basine  said  to  him, 
'  What  thou  hast  seen  with  thine  eyes,  is  surely  true.  There 
will  be  bom  to  us  a  lion ;  his  courageous  sons  have  for  symbols  the 

*  Vita  la.  S.  Leodeg.,  c.  16.  Cuidam  optiinati,  qui  tunc  functioDem  fiscmleaa 
ministniTit  inventa  occasione,  eo  usque  intulit  spolium,  donee  pene  aoferrec 
omne  ejus  praedium  :  insuper  minabatur  etiam  mortis  periculuro. — M.  de  Sis- 
mondi  seems  not  to  have  accurately  translated  this  passage. 

f  Annal.  Metenses,  ad  ann.  690.  Contin.  Fredeg ,  c  100.  Chron.  Moiauae. 
ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.658. 
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leopard  and  the  unicorn ;  of  them  will  spring  bears  and  wolves  for 
courage  and  voracity ;  the  last  kings  are  dogs,  and  the  tlirong  of 
little  beasts  indicates  those  who  will  harass  the  people,  ill  defended 
bj  its  kings.' "•^ 

The  d^eneration  of  these  Merovingians  was,  indeed,  rapid.  Of 
the  four  sons  of  Clovis,  one  only,  Glotaire,  left  any  posterity; 
one  only,  of  the  four  sons  of  Clotaire  had  children.  Those 
who  followed  died  almost  all  in  early  youth.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  species  of  men.  Every  Merovingian  was  a 
father  at  fifteen,  and  decremt  at  thirty;  most  of  them  did  not  even 
attain  that  age.  Charibert  U.  died  at  twenty-five,  Si^ebert  II.  and 
Clovis  n.  cued  at  twenty-six  and  twenty-three,  Childeric  II.  at 
twenty-four,  Clotaire  IQ.  at  eighteen,  Dagobert  II.  at  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven,  &c.  A  sjmbol  of  this  race  were  the  Enervis  of  Ju- 
mi^e,  those  young  prmces  whose  joints  were  cut,  and  who  were 
tamed  adrift  in  a  boat  down  the  river  that  bore  them  towards  the 
ocean;  but  they  were  saved  and  received  into  a  monastery. 

Who  cut  the  sinews,  and  broke  the  bones  of  these  children  of  the 
barbarian  kings  ?  It  was  their  fathers*  premature  entrance  upon  the 
wealth  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Roman  world  which  they  had  invaded. 
Civilisation  gives  li^ht  and  enjoyment  to  men.  Enlightenment  and 
intellectual  occupation  counteract,  among  cultivated  minds^  the 
enervating  efiects  of  physical  enjoyments.  But  barbarians,  who 
find  themselves  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  disproportioned 
civilisation,  accept  no  part  of  it  but  its  enjoyments.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  they  are  consumed  by  them  and  melt  away  as  snow 
before  fire. 

The  poor  old  historian,  Fredegarius,  expresses  in  a  very  mekm- 
choly  manner,  in  his  own  barbarous  language,  this  dwindling  away 
of  the  Merovingian  world.  After  having  announced,  that  ne  will 
endeavour  to  continue  the  work  of  Gregonr  of  Tours,  **  I  could 
have  wished,"  he  says,  '*  that  I  had  been  gifted  with  so  much  elo- 
quence as  to  resemble  him  in  some  small  degree,  but  water  is  drawn 
more  charily  from  a  source  which  is  not  perennial.  The  world  is 
now  growing  old;  sagacity  is  becoming  blunted  in  us;  no  man  of 
this  (my  can  resemble  the  orators  of  preceding  ages,  none  durst  pre- 
sume to  do  80."t 

*  Greg.  Tur.  epist.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii..  397.  Basiue,  like  the  Brunhild  of  the 
Edda,  had  the  gift  of  second  sight,  and,  like  her,  surrendered  herself  to  the  most 
valiant.  **  Novi  utilitatem  tuam,  quod  sis  valde  strenuus,  ideoque  veni  ut 
babitem  tecum :  non  noyeris  si  in  transmarinis  partibus  aliquem  cognovissem 
utiliorem  te,  expetissem  utique  cohabitationem  ejus."  Greg.  Tur.,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr^  ii.,  168. 

j*  Fredegar.*  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  414.  Optaveram  et  ego  ut  mihi  succumberet 
talts dicenmfacundia,  ut  vel  paululum  esset  ad  instar.  Sed  carius  hauritur, 
ubi  non  est  perennitas  aquae.  Mundus  jam  senescit,  ideoque  prudentise  acumen 
in  nobis  tepescit,  nee  quisquam  potest  hujus  temporis,  nee  pnesumet  oratoribus 
pnecedentiDua  esse  consimilis. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Carlovingians.— Vlllth,  IXth^  and  Xth  Centuries. 

'^  The  man  of  God,  St.  Colomban,  went  to  Theudebert  and  coim- 
selled  him  to  lay  aside  arrogance  and  piesumptioni  to  become  a 
clerk,  and  to  enter  the  bosom  of  the  uhuich,  submitting  to  her 
holy  religion,  lest,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  tempotal  kmgdom, 
he  should  incur  l^t  of  life  eternal.  This  excited  the  laughter  of 
tibe  king  and  all  the  by-standers;  for,  they  said,  tibey  hsd  never 
heard  tell  that  a  Merovingian,  raised  to  royal^^  had  voluntarily 
become  a  ckrk.  Whilst  every  bod^  thus  emressed  soom  and  aver- 
sion for  his  veords,  Colomban  exclamied,  '  lie  disdains  the  honoar 
of  being  a  ckrk;  he  will  be  one  in  spite  of  himself/  "* 

This  passage  reveals  to  us  one  of  tne  chief  differences  ezisdng  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  race.  The  Merovingians  enter  the 
church  in  spite  of  themselves;  the  Garlovin^ans  voluntarily.  The 
progenitor  of  this  latter  &mily  was  Amulf,  Bishop  of  Mete,  whose 
son,  Chlodulf,  succeeded  him  in  that  bishopric.  AmulTs  brother 
was  Abbot  of  Bobbio;  St.  Wandrille  vras  his  grandson.  This 
whole  fimiily  was  closely  united  with  St.  Leger.  Carloman,  the 
brother  of  Fepin  le  Bref,  became  a  monk  in  Mount  Caasin;  his 
other  brothers  were  respectively  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Abbot 
of  St.  Denis.  Charlemagne's  couans,  Aclalhard,  Wala,  and  Ber- 
nard, were  monks.  Drogan,  a  brother  of  Louis  le  Debonnaiie,  was 
Bishop  of  Metz,  three  other  brothers  were  monks,  or  clerks.  St 
Giiillaume  of  Toulouse,  the  great  saint  of  the  South,  was  the  couan 
and  guardian  of  Charlemagne's  eldest  son.  This  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter of  the  Carlovingians  su£5ciently  explains  their  dose  unum 
with  the  pope,  and  their  predilection  for  the  order  of  St  Bene- 
dict. 

Amulf  was  sprung,  it  is  said,  of  an  Aouitanian  father,  and  of  a 
Suevc  mother.f  TSslI  Aquitanian,  namea  Ansbert,  is  siud  to  have 
belonged  to  the  &XDUy  of  the  Ferreoli,  and  to  have  been  the  son-in- 
law  of  Clotaire  I.    This  genealogy  appears  to  have  been  trumped 

*  Aiebant  eniin  nunqnam  se  andiisae  MeroTinguia  in  regno  subliflMtum, 
Toluntarium  dericum  fuisse.  Detestantibus  ergo  omnibus**..**— Vila  S.  Colmnb^ 
in  Actis  Ord.  S.  Bened.,  mbc  ii.,  p.  27. 

f  Acta  SS.  OnL,  S.  Ben.,  8«c.  ii.  In  a  life  of  St.  Arnoul,  hj  a  certain 
Umno,  who  alleges  that  he  writes  by  order  of  Charlemagne^  it  is  nid,  Carolus 
cni  fbit  tritavus  Amolftu. — Regem  Chlotarium  s  cujus  f^iam,  BUttfaikkm* 
nomine  Ansbertni,  vir  Aquitanicus,  pnepotens  divitiis  et  genere,  in  matrimoQiiuB 
acoepit,  de  qna  fiurtgisum  genuit,  patrem  B.  hujua  Araulfi^— And  Anther  on : 
Natus  est  B.  Amulfus  Aquitanico  patre ;  Suevift  matie  in  CMtio  I  asanii  (at 
Lay,  diocese  of  Tulle)  in  comitatu  Ualvimontensi. 
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up  in  order  to  connect  the  Carlovingians  on  the  one  side  with  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  on  the  other  with  the  most  illustrious  house 
of  Roouui  Graul*  6e  this  as  it  maj,  I  can  easily  believe,  from  the 
fi^nent  intermarriages  between  the  Ostrasian  and  Aquitanic  fami- 
Hes,t  that  the  Carlovin^ans  may,  in  reality,  have  sprung  fiom  a 
mixture  of  those  races. 

This  episcopal  house  of  Metz|  combined  two  advantages  which 
tended  to  secure  the  crown  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  strictly 
allied  to  the  Church;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  establidied  in  the 
most  Germanic  coimtiy  of  Gaul  Every  thing,  moreover,  was  in 
its  &vour;  the  royal  authority  was  reduced  to  nothing,  the  freemen 
were  diminishing  in  number  da^  by  day;  the  grandees,  alone, 
htdes  and  bishops,  were  ^thenng  strength  and  stabilitjr.  The 
power  of  the  state  was  destmed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
diould  combine  the  qualifications  of  a  great  proprietor  and  a  chief 
of  the  leudes.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  that  all  these  conditions 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  great  episcopal  family,  in  an  Ostrasian 
iamily ;  that  is  to  say,  one  fidendly  to  the  Church  and  to  the  barba- 
lians.  The  Church,  which  had  called  in  Clovis  and  his  Franks 
against  the  Goths^  would  naturally  favour  the  Ostrasians  against 
Neustiia,  when  the  latter  began,  under  Ebroin,  to  organise  a  lay 
power,  rivalling  that  of  the  clergy. 

(a J).  687 — 714,)— The  battle  of  Testry,  that  victory  of  the  gran- 
dees over  the  royal  authority,  or,  at  least,  over  the  royal  name,  did 
but  complete,  proclaim,  and  legitimise  the  dissolution.  All  nations 
must  have  beheld  in  it  the  judgment  of  God  against  the  unity  of 
the  £m|nre.  The  south  of  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy  ceased  to  be 
Fnoce;  and  we  soon  find  those  districts  designated  xmder  Charles 

*  See  Lefebvre,  Disquis,  and  ValoiB,  Rer.  Fr.,  lib.  viii.  and  xrii.  In  the  old 
life  of  St  Ferreol  we  find:  Sanctus  Ferreolus,  natione  Narboneosis,  anobilissimis 
porentibug  originem  duxit;  hujus  genitor  Anspertus,  ex  magno  senatorum 
geoere  prosapiam  nobilitatis  deducens,  accepit  Chlotarii  regis  Francorum  filiam, 
Tocabulo  BlitiL  The  monk  ^gidius,  in  his  additions  to  the  history  of  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  oomposed  by  the  Abb€  Harig^re,  says  that  Bodegisile  or 
Boggis,  son  of  Ansperty  possessed  five  duchies  in  Aquitaine.  According  to  this 
eeoealogy  the  wars  of  Charles  Martel  and  Eudes,  of  Pepin  and  Hnnald,  would 
Have  been  fkmily  wars. 

t  See  the  important  charter  of  845  (Hist,  du  Sang.,  Preuves,  p.  85,  and 
notes,  p.  688).  The  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  Bosgis,  and  Bertrand,  married  the 
Ostnsiansy  Ode  and  Bhigberte.  Eudes,  son  of  Bogeis,  married  the  Ostrasian 
Walkrude.  Tliese  marriages  fuiniahed  St.  Hubert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  with 
opportunity  to  settle  in  Ostrasia,  under  the  protection  of  Pepin,  and  to  found 
toe  bishopric  of  Li^ge. 

X  The  Carlovingian  house  gave  three  bishops  to  Metz  in  a  century  and 
1  half,  Amnlf,  Chrodulf,  and  Drogon.  As  the  bishops  frequently  married  before 
ntering  into  orden»  they  had  no  difficulty  in  bequeathing  their  sees  to  their 
sons  or  grandsons.  Thus  the  Apollinares  laid  claim  of  hereditary  right  to  the 
bishopric  of  Clermont.  Gregory  of  Tours,  speaking  of  a  roan  who  sought  to 
supplant  him :  **  He  knew  not,  the  wretch,  that  except  five,  all  the  bishops  who 
had  filled  the  see  of  Tours  were  connected  by  blood  with  our  fiunily."  (L.  V., 
c  dC  ap.  Sc.  Ber.  Fr*»  U.  264.) 

k2 
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Martel  as  Raman  countries:  he  penetrated,  say  the  chronicles,  as 
&r  as  into  Burgundy.  In  the  East  and  the  North,  the  AUe- 
mann  dukes,  the  Friesdanders,  Saxons,  Sueves,  and  Bavarians,  had 
no  need  to  submit  to  the  Duke  of  the  Ostrasians,  who,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  been  \ictorious  without  them.  Through  nis  very 
victorv,  Pepin  found  himself  solitary.  He  hastened  to  associate 
himself  again  with  the  party  of  Ebroin,  which  was  nothing  else 
than  that  of  Gaulish  unity.  He  made  his  son  many  a  potent  ma- 
tron, the  widow  of  the  last  mayor,  and  one  who  was  beloved  by  the 
party  of  the  freemen.*  Abroad  he  endeavoured  to  bring  back, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Franks,  the  Germanic  tribes  who  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke,  the  Frieslanders  in  the  North,  and  the  Sueves  in  the 
South.  But  these  efforts  were  far  from  sufficient  to  re-establish 
unity.  Things  were  much  worse  at  his  death.  His  successor  in  the 
office  of  mayor  was  his  grandson  Theobald,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  widow  Plectrude.  King  Dagobert  HI.,  as  yet  a  child, 
was  subject  to  an  infant  mayor,  and  both  of  them  to  a  woman. 
The  Neustrians  easily  enfrancnised  themselves.  Ostrada,  thus  dis- 
armed, lay  open  to  any  who  chose  to  attack  her;  the  Frieslanders 
and  the  Neustrians  ravaged  her,  the  Saxons  overran  all  her  posses- 
sions in  Germany. 

(a.d.  716.) — ^The  Ostrasians,  trampled  on  by  all  nations,  turned 
their  backs  upon  Plectrude  and  her  son.     They  brought  forth  from 

Erison  a  valiant  bastard  of  Pepin,  Carl,  sumamed  Marteau.  Pepin 
ad  left  him  nothing.  He  was  an  accursed  branch,  hateful  to  the 
Church,  sullied  with  the  blood  of  a  martyr.  St.  Lambert,  Bishop 
of  Liege,  had  one  day  expressed  at  the  royal  table  his  contempt  for 
Alpaioe,  the  mother  of  Carl,  Pepin's  concubine.  Alpaide's  brother 
broke  into  the  episcopal  house,  and  slew  the  bishop  at  his  prayers. 
Grimoald  the  son  and  heir  of  Pepin,  having  gone  upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Lambert  was  slain  there ;  doubtless  by  the 
friends  of  Alpaide.  Carl  himself  was  distinguished  as  an  enemy 
to  the  Church.  His  heathen  surname  of  Marteau  (hammer)  inclines 
me  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  Christian.  We  know,  that  the  hammer 
was  the  attribute  of  Thor;  the  emblem  of  heathen  association,  of 
property,  of  barbarian  conquest.  This  circumstance  would  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  an  empire,  exhausted  under  the  preceding 
reims,  suddenly  furnished  so  many  soldiers  against  both  the  Saxons 
and  the  Saracens.  Those  same  men,  who  were  allured  into  Carl*^ 
armies  by  the  wealtli  of  the  Church,  which  he  lavished  upon  thcm« 
may  graaually  have  adopted  the  creed  of  their  new  coimtry,  and 
they  preparea  a  generation  of  soldiers  for  Pepin  le  Brcf  and  Charle* 
magne.  The  bastard  and  outlaw  Carl,  or  Cliarles  Martel,  presents 
an  exceptional,  and  far  from  Christian  aspect  in  this  wholly  eccle* 
siastical  family  of  the  Carlovingians.f 

•  Annal.  Met.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.661. 

t  If  we  are  to  believe  some  authon,  France  waa  at  this  period  on  the  Tcrge 
of  becoming  pagan.    Boni&c,  epist.  92,  ann.  742:  Francienim,  ut  seniom 
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(a.  d.  717.) — ^At  first  the  Neustrians,  beaten  by  him  atVincy,  near 
Cambrai,  called  to  their  aid  the  Aquitanians,  wno  constituted  a  for- 
midable power  since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 
Eudes,  their  duke,  advanced  to  Soissons,  and  joined  the  Neustrians, 
who  were,  nevertheless,  beaten.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  continued 
the  war  with  advantage,  but  he  had  then  an  enemy  in  his  rear. 
The  Saracens,  masters  of  Spain,  had  seized  Langucdoc.  From  the 
fioman  and  Gothic  town  of  Narbonne,  which  they  occupied,  their 
innumerable  cavalry  made  daring  sallies  northwards  as  far  as  Poitou 
and  Burgundy,*  confident  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  in 
the  indefatigable  vigour  of  their  African  horses.  The  prodigious  rapi- 
dity of  these  brigands,  who  swept  across  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers.  They  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  larger  bodies,  and  it  was  feared,  tnat,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  after  having  converted  a  part  of  the  countries  of 
the  South  into  a  desert,  they  would,  at  last,  settle  there.  Eudes, 
after  sustaining  one  defeat  at  their  hands,  applied  to  the  Franks 
themselves.  An  encounter  took  place  near  Poitiers,  between 
the  rapid  riders  of  Africa,  and  the  heavy  battalions  of  the 
Franks  (732).  The  former,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  they 
could  effect  nothing  against  an  enemy  reaoubtable  for  his  strength 
and  his  numbers,  witndrew  during  the  night.  What  may  have 
been  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This 
regular  engagement  between  the  men  of  the  North,  and  those  of  the 
South,  struck  the  imagination  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  times;  they 
sssomed  that  this  encounter  of  the  two  races  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  an  immense  massacre.f  Charles  Martel  pushed  on 
into  Langucdoc,  laid  siege  without  effect  to  Narbonne,  entered 
Nimes,  and  endeavoured  to  bum  the  Ar^nes,  which  had  been 

dicunt  plus  qiiam  per  tempus  Ixxx.  annoram  synodum  non  fecerunt,  nee  atchi- 
episcopum  babaerunt,  nee  eoclesiae  canonica  jura  alicubi  fundabant  vel 
renovabant— Hincmar.,  epist.  6,  c.  19.  Tempore  Caroli  principis...iD  Germap 
nicis  et  Beigicls  ac  Grallicanis  provinciis  omnb  religio  Christianitatis  pen^  fuit 
abolita,  ita  ut...multi  jam  in  orientalibus  regionibus  idola  adorarent  et  sine 
baptismo  manerent. 

*  In  725  they  took  Carassonne,  received  Nimes  bv  way  of  composition,  and 
destroyed  Autun  (Chronic.  Mobsiac.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  tr.,  ii.  655).  In  731  they 
burned  the  church  of  St.  Ililaire  de  Poitiers  (Fredegari  contin.,  ib.,  454.  Gesta. 
Reg.Fr.,ib.,574). 

t  According  to  Paul  Diacre  (1.  vi.),  the  Saracens  lost  three  hundred  and 
seventy-fiTe  thousand  men.  Isidore  de  Bej^  wrote  an  account  of  this  war  twenty- 
two  years  after  liie  battle  in  barbarous  Latin.  A  part  of  his  narrative  is  in 
rhyme,  or  rather  in  assonance.  (We  find  assonances  in  the  song  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Modena,  composed  about  924)  : 

Abdirroman  multitudine  repletam 

Sut  exercitus  prospiciens  terram, 

Montana  Vaceorum  disecans, 

Et  fretosa  et  plana  percalcans, 
'  Trans  Francorum  intus  experditat. 

Isidor.  Pacensis,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.  721. 
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changed  into  a  fortress;  the  marks  of  the  fire  aie  .still  visible  upon 
the  walls. 

(a.  d.  732-— 41.) — But  it  was  not  fix>m  the  South  that  danger  was 
most  to  be  apprehended;  the  Grermanic  invasion  was  mudi  more  to 
be  feared  than  that  of  the  Saracens.  The  latter  weie  established  in 
Spain,  and  their  divisions  soon  confined  them  to  that  countiy;  but 
the  Frieslanders,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Allemanns,  were  always  in- 
vited towards  the  Rhine  by  the  wealth  of  Gbuil,  and  the  recollection 
of  their  ancient  invasions.  It  was  only  by  a  lon^  seiies  of  expedi- 
tions that  Charles  Martel  succeeded  in  repulsing  tiiem.  Witli  what 
soldiers  can  he  have  made  these  eroedidons  ?  We  know  not;  but 
every  thing  leads  to  the  belief,  that  ne  recruited  his  army  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  easy  for  him  to  attract  to  him  warriors  among  whom 
he  distributed  the  spoils  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  Neustria  and 
Burgundy.*  In  oider  to  employ  these  same  Germans  n^inst  the 
Grermans  their  brethren,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  Quisdans. 
This  explains  why  Charles  was,  in  the  end,  the  fiiend  of  the  popes, 
and  their  supporter  against  the  Lombards.  The  pontifical  missions 
created  in  Germany  a  Christian  population  friendly  to  the  Franks, 

*  Chronic  VirduD.»  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  iii.  964.  Tanta  enim  proAinooe  thesaaniin 
lotitiB  aerarii  publici  dilapidatus  est,  tanta  dedit  militibus,  quos  soldarios  vocari 
mos  obtiouit  (soldarii,  soldurii  ?  we  have  seen  that  the  devoted  liege  men  [les 
d^YOU^]  of  Af^uitaine  were  so  called)... ut  non  ei  suffecerit  thesaurus  regoi,  dod 
depraedatio  urbiuin...non  exspoliatio  ecclesiarum  et  moDasteriorum,  dod  tributa 
provincianim.  Ausus  est  etiam,  ubi  hsec  defecerant,  terns  ecclesiarum  daripere» 
et  eas  commilitonibus  iUis  tradere,  etc. — Frodoard.,  1.  ii.,  c.  12.  **  When  Cbarks 
Martel  had  defeated  his  enemies,  he  expelled  from  hb  see  the  pious  Rigobert, 
his  godfather,  who  had  held  him  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  gave  the  bishopric 
of  Heims  to  one  Milo,  a  mere  tonsured  person,  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
war.  This  Charles  Martel,  sprung  from  Use  concubinage  of  a  female  slave,  as 
we  read  in  theannab  of  the  Frank  kings,  more  audacious  than  all  the  kings  his 
predecessors,  gave  not  only  the  bishopric  of  Reims,  but  many  others  besides  of 
the  realm  of  France,  to  lajfmen  and  counts ;  in  such  sort  that 'he  took  awav  from 
the  bishops  all  power  over  the  property  and  the  ai&irs  of  the  church,  fiut  all 
the  evils  be  had  inflicted  on  that  holy  person  and  on  the  other  churches  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  by  a  righteous  judgment  caused  to  revert  on  his  own  head :  for 
we  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  that  St  Euchbre,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  whose  body  is  deposed  in  the  monasteir  of  St  Trudon,  being  one  day  at 
prayer  and  absorbed  in  meditation  of  heavenlv  things»  was  rapt  into  the  other 
world  ;  and  there,  by  revelation  from  the  Lord,  be  saw  Charles  tormented  in  the 
bottom  of  hell.  On  his  asking  the  cause  thereof  of  the  angel  who  was  his  guide; 
the  latter  replied,  that  by  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  who  in  the  future  judgment 
will  bold  the  balance  with  the  Lord,  he  was  condemned  to  everiasting  punish- 
ment for  having  laid  hands  on  their  property.  On  returning  to  this  world  St. 
Euchbre  made  baste  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  to  St  Boni&ce,  whom  the  boly 
see  had  delegated  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  there  re-establishing  canonical 
discipline,  and  to  Fuirad,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  fint  chaplain  of  King  Pepin  ; 
ffiving  them  this  token  of  the  truth  of  what  he  rdated  touching  Charles  Martel, 
that  if  they  went  to  his  tomb  they  would  not  find  his  body  there.  Accordingly 
they  having  cone  to  the  place  of  Charles'  burial,  and  having  opened  his  tomb, 
there  issued  from  it  a  serpOTt ;  and  the  tomb  ^as  found  empty,  and  blackened 
as  though  it  had  been  on  fire." 
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iind  each  tdbe  must  have  come  to  be  divided  into  a  Christian  and 
Heathen  pofrtion;  the  latter  of  which  remained  obstinately  attached 
to  ^e  soil  and  to  the  primitiTe  condition  of  the  tribe,*  whilst  the 
ChijstiBn  Dortion  {bmished  soldiers  for  the  armies  of  Clvurles  Martel, 
Pejran,  ana  Ghariemaene. 

The  instrument  of  this  great  revolution  was  St.  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany.  The  An^lo-Saxon  church,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  not  like  that  of  IreEmd,  Gaul,  or  Spain,  a  sister  and  an 
equal  of  that  of  Rome;  she  was  the  diaughter  of  the  popes.  Through 
mat  church,  Roman  in  spirit,*  German  in  langu^e,  Rome  obtained 
a  hold  upon  Germany.  St.  Colomban  had  disdained  to  preach  to 
the  Sueves.  The  Celts,  with  their  hard  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Gennanic  race,  could  not  be  the  instruments  of  its  conversion.  A 
principle  of  anti-hierarchical  rationalism,  a  spirit  of  individualitjr,  of 
oiTiaion,  prevailed  in  the  Celtic  church.  There  needed  a  more  bind* 
ing,  a  more  sympathetic  element,  to  attract  these  last  comers  of  the 
barbarians  to  Christianity.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  to  them  of 
Christ  in  the  name  of  Rome  ;  in  that  great  name  which  had  filled 
their  ears  for  so  many  generations.  In  order  to  convert  Germany, 
it  was  necessary  that  tne  disinterested  genius  of  Germany  herselrf 
should  set  the  world  an  example  of  submission  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
should  teach  it  to  submit  a  second  time  to  Roman  centralisation. 

Winfiied  (this  is  the  Gennanic  name  of  Boniface)  gave  himself 

*  Acta  SS.  Oni  S.  Ben.,  ssec.  iii.  Pope  Zachary  writes  to  St.  Boniface  * 
Provincia  in  cjua  natus  et  nutritus  es,  quam  et  in  gentem  Anglorum  et  Saxonum 
in  Britannia  insula  priroi  pnedicatores  ab  apostolica  sede  missi,  Augustinas, 
Laurentius,  Justus  et  Honorius,  novissime  vero  tuis  temporibus  Theodorus,  ex 
Gneco  Latinus,  arte  philosophus  et  Athenis  eruditus,  Itomse  ordinatus,  pallio 
subtimatus,  ad  Britanniam  prsfatam  transmissus,  judicabat  et  giibernabat. . . . 
Tbb  Theodoric,  a  Greek  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  sent  to  fill  the  see 
of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalian  ;  he  was  very  learned  in  astronomy,  music,  me- 
tricil  sciaice,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  he  brought  with  him  a  Homer  and  a  St.  Chry^ 
sostom.  He  bad  for  guide  Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk,  bom  in  Africa,  a  roan 
of  no  less  learning,  who  had  been  twice  in  France.  (Usque  hodie  supersunt  de 
eoruTD  discipulis,  qui  Latinam  Grsecamque  linguam  eeque  ut  propriam  norunt.} 
Under  them  the  Northumbrian  monk  Benedict  Biscop  procured  artists  from 
France,  and  built  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  in  Northumberland,  in  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings  bought  at 
Bome,  and  the  windows  with  glass  brought  from  France.  A  master  singer  was 
brought  from  St  Peter^s  at  Rome.  (Beda,  Hist  Abbat.  Wiremouth.)  Theodore 
snd  Adrian  had  for  pupib  Alcnin  and  Aldheiro,  a  relation  of  King  Ina,  the  first 
Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin  according  to  Camden ;  he  himself  sang  his  Cantionet 
Saxomat  in  the  streets  to  the  populace.  William  of  Malmsbury  calls  himr 
**  Ex  acumine  Grascum,  ex  nitore  Komanum,  ex  pompft  Anglum."  Warton, 
Dinert  on  the  Introd.  of  Learning  into  Engla^  i.,  12*2. 

t  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  example  was  set  by  the  Saxons,  who,  on  the 
Oerman  soil,  so  long  rejected  Christianity,  and  who  were  the  first  to  shake  off 
fbe  yoke  of  Rome  at  the  voice  of  Luther.  But  those  Saxons,  when  transplanted 
into  Britain,  had  ceased  to  obey  the  descendants  of  the  Ases,  and  had  come  to 
foDowmilitaiy  chiefs.  The  necessities  of  their  lengthened  expeditions,  and  the 
novelties  of  conquest,  had  made  them  different  men  ;  and  the  conyersion  of  their 
oU  conntiy  was  itself  another  tempting  conquest  for  these  new  Christians. 
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without  reserve  to  the  popes,  and  xinder  their  aus^ces  he  entered 
the  vast  heathen  world  of  Germany,  and  traversed  its  barbarous  po- 
pulations. He  was  the  Columbus  and  the  Cortes  of  that  unknown 
world,  upon  which  he  had  ventured  armed  with  no  other  weapon 
than  his  intrepid  faith  and  the  name  of  Rome.  This  heroic  man, 
who  so  often  crossed  the  sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  was  a  com- 
mon bond  between  nations.  It  was  through  him  the  Franks  kept  up 
an  understanding  with  Rome,  and  with  the  Germanic  tribes.  It 
was  he,  who,  by  means  of  religion  and  civilisation,  attached  those 
wandering  tribes  to  the  soil,  and  prepared,  imknown  to  himself,  the 
route  for  the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  as  the  missionaries  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy  opened  America  to  those  of  Charles  V.  He  erected 
on  the  Rhine  that  metropolis  of  German  Christianity,  the  church  of 
Mayence,  the  church  of  the  empire;  and  further  on  Cologne,  the 
church  of  the  relics,  the  holy  city  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  young 
school  of  Fulda,  founded  by  him  in  the  very  heart  of  barbarian 
Germany,  became  the  light  of  the  West,  and  taught  its  masters. 
As  first  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  it  was  from  the  pope  he  desired  to 
hold  the  government  of  that  new  Christian  worla  he  had  created. 
By  his  oath  he  pledged  himself,  and  his  successors,  to  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  **  Who  alone  ought  to  bestow  the  pallium  on  bishops."* 
There  was  nothing  servile  in  this  submission.  The  good  Winfiried 
asks  the  pope  in  his  simplicity,  '^  Is  it  true  that  he,  the  pope,  violates 
the  canons  and  falls  into  the  sin  of  simony?"!  &i^d  he  urges  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  heathen  ceremonies  still  celebrated  by  the  people 
m  Rome,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Germans.  But  the  principal  ob* 
ject  of  his  hatred  are  the  Scots  (under  which  name  are  included  the 
Scotch  and  Irish).  He  condemns  their  principle  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.  He  denounces  to  the  pope^  at  one  time,  the  famous  Virgil, 
Bishop  of  Saltzburg  ;X  at  another,  a  priest  named  Samson,  who 
suppressed  baptism.  Clement,  another  Irishman,  and  Adalbert,  a 
Guul,  likewise  troubled  the  church.  Adalbert  erected  oratories  and 
crosses  near  fountains  (perhaps  on  ancient  Druidical  altars),  and 
the  people  flocked  to  them  and  deserted  the  churches.§    This  Adal- 

*  Bonifac,  epitt.  105.  Decrevimus  in  nostro  synodali  conventa  et  confeasi 
tiimus  fideni  catholicam  et  iinitatem,  et  subjectionem  Ronuuase  ecclestie,  fine 
teniis  Title  nostne,  velle  servare ;  sancto  Petro  et  viGario  ejus  velle  subjici. . . . 
MctropoUtanos  pallia  ab  iUa  acde  quaerere :  et  per  omnia,  precepta  Petri  canoaice 
sequi  desiderare,  ut  inter  eves  sibi  commendatas  oitnieremur. 

f  Tlie  pope  writes  thus  to  Boniface :  Talia  nobis  a  te  referuntur,  quasi  dos 
corruptores  simus  canonum,  et  patrum  rescindere  traditiones  studeamus :  ac  per 
hoc  (quod  absit)  cum  nostris  aericis  iu  simoniacam  lueresim  incidamus,  expe- 
tentes  et  accipientes  ab  illis  pnemia,  quibus  tribuimua  pallia.  Sed  bortamur, 
carissime  frater,  ut  nobis  deinceps  tale  aliquid  minime  scribas.  Acta  SS.  Ord. 
S.  Ben.,  sflBC.  iii.,  75. 

t  Ibid.,  808-309. 

Protulit  in  lucem  quern  mater  Hibemia  primum 
Instituit,  docuit,  nutrivit. . .  .amavit. 
He  it  was  who  first  affirmed  tliat  the  earth  is  round. 

§  St.  Boniface  writes  thus  to  Pope  Zachary:  Maiimus  mihi  labor  fuit  adrerras 
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bert  was  so  revered  that  many  strove  for  the  parings  of  his  nails  and 
the  trimmings  of  his  hair  as  for  relics.  Upon  the  authority  of  a  let- 
ter which  he  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  ne  invoked  angels  whose 
names  were  unknown.  He  knew  the  sins  of  men  beforehand,  and 
did  not  harken  to  their  confession.  Winfried,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Celtic  church,  prevailed  upon  Charlema^e  and  Pepin  to 
shut  up  Adalbert.  This  stem  and  uncompromising  zeal  was,  at 
least,  disinterested.  After  having  founded  mne  bishoprics  and  many 
monasteries,  he  resigned  the  archoishopric  of  Mayence,  when  in  the 
height  of  lus  glory,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  his  disciple 
Lulle,  and  returned  as  a  simple  missionary  into  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  pagan  Friesland,  where  he  had  preached  for  the  first 
time  forty  years  before.     There  he  met  with  martyrdom.* 

Four  years  before  his  death  (a.  d.  752),  he  had  anointed  King 
Pepin  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  transferred  the 
crown  to  the  new  dynasty.  This  son  of  Charles  Martel,  left  sole 
mayor  by  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  brothers  to  Mount  Cassin,  and 
by  the  mght  of  the  other,  was  the  well  beloved  son  of  the  Church. 
He  made  reparation  for  the  spoliations  committed  by  Charles 
Martel,  and  was  the  pope's  sole  support  against  the  Lombards.  All 
this  emboldened  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  farce  played  by 
the  majors  of  the  palace  since  the  death  of  Dagobert,  and  to  assume 
to  himself  the  title  of  king.  It  was  now  nearly  a  hundred  years 
aince  the  Merovingians,  shut  up  in  their  villa  at  Maumagne,  or  in 
8ome  monastery,  preserved  but  an  idle  shadow  of  royalty .f  It  was 
only  in  spring,  at  the  opening  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  that  the 
idol  was  brought  forth  from  its  sanctuary,  and  the  people  was  shown 
its  king.  Silent  and  ^ve,  this  long-haired,  bearded  king  ^thesc 
were  the  indispensable  insignia  of  royalty,  whatever  was  the  prince's 
age)  appeared,  drawn  slowly  by  oxen,  in  the  Grermanic  car,  like 
that  of  the  goddess  Hertha.|  Amid  all  the  revolutions  that  took 
place  in  the  name  of  these  kings,  whether  they  were  victors  or  van- 
quished, their  fate  varied  little. '  They  passed  from  the  palace  to  the 
cloisters  without  remarking  the  difference.  Frequently,  even,  the  vic- 
torious mayor  left  his  own  king  for  the  vanquished  one,  if  the  latter 
made  a  better  appearance.  Generally  speaking,  these  poor  kings 
hardly  lived.  Last  scions  of  an  enervated  race,  feeble  and  puny, 
they  paid  the  penalty  of  their  father's  excesses.  But  their  very 
youth,  their  inaction,  their  innocence,  must  have  inspired  the  people 

duos  hiereticos  pessimos,. . .  .unus  qui  dicitur  Adelbert,  natione  Callus,  alter 
qui  dicitur  Clemens,  genere  Scotus.^Fecit  quoque  (Adelbert)  cruciculas  et 
ofatoriola  in  campis  et  ad  fontes  ;. . .  .ungulas  quoque  et  capillos  dedit  ad  hono- 
nficanduni  et  portandum  cum  rellquiis  S.  Petri  principis  apostolorum.  £pbt.9ld5. 

*  Acta  SS.  saec.  iii. :  Eginhard.,  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,v.  197. 

t  Like  the  Pontiff-king  of  Rome,  the  caliph  at  Bagdad  in  the  decline,  or  the 
Dafro  in  Japan. 

t  Crine  profuso,  barba  submissa. . .  .quocumque  eundum  erat,  carpento  ibat, 
qnod  bubus  iunctis,  bubulco  rustico  more  agente,  tiahebatur.  Eginbard,  Vita 
Karoli  Magni,  c.  l,ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  y.  89* 
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with  a  profound  idea  of  royal  sanctity  and  of  the  kinfi;'8  ri^ht 
The  king  early  appeared  to  its  eyes  as  an  irreproadiaUe  being, 
perhaps  as  a  fellow-sufferer,  who  lacked  only  the  power  to  lepair  the 
misenes  of  the  people;  and  the  silence  even  of  imbecility  did  not 
diminish  the  popukr  respect.  That  mute  being  seemed  to  keep  the 
secret  of  the  future.  In  many  countries  the  people  still  beUeves,  at 
this  day,  that  there  is  somethmg  divine  in  idiots,  as  the  heathen  fbr^ 
merly  recognised  the  divinily  in  brutes. 

After  the  Merovingians,  says  Eginhard,  the  Franks  appointed 
them  two  kings.*  Indeed,  this  duality  is  almost  everywhere  to  be 
traced  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasts.  Com- 
monly two  brothers  reigned  together,  Pepin  and  Martin,  repin  and 
Carloman,  Carloman  and  Charlemagne.  When  there  was  a  third 
brother  (for  instance,  Grifon,  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref),  he  was 
excluded. 

This  royalty  of  Pepin,  founded  by  the  priests,  was  devoted  to  the 
priests.  The  descendant  of  Bishop  Arniuf,  the  relation  of  so  many 
bishops  and  saints,  bestowed  ffreat  influence  on  the  prelates. 

(a.  d.  753 — 55.) — ^Invariably  the  enemies  of  the  Franks  were 
found  to  be  those  of  the  Church;  heathen  Saxons;  Lombards,  the 
persecutors  of  the  pope;  Aquitanians,  the  despoilers  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  Pepin's  grand  war  was  waged  against  Aquitaine.  He 
made  but  one  campaign  in  Saxony,  by  which  he  obtained  liber^ 
for  the  missionaries  to  preach,t  and  left  the  rest  to  them.  Two 
campaigns  were  enough  against  the  Lombards.  Pope  Stephen 
himself;  having  come  in  person  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Franks, 
Pepin  crossed  the  Alps,  stormed  Pavia,  and  exacted  from  the  Lom- 
bard, Astolph,  that  he  should  give  up,  not  to  the  Greek  empire,  but 
to  St.  Peter  and  to  the  pope,t  the  towns  of  Ravenna,  ElmiBa,  Vca- 
tapolis,  and  those  of  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The  Lombards  and  the 
Greeks  must  have  been  very  little  formidable,  since  Pepin  ooold 
deem  these  provinces  secure  m  the  disarmed  hands  of  a  pnest. 

A  very  dinerent  sort  of  war  was  that  which  he  waged  in  Aquitaine. 
That  country,  backed  against  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  then  occu* 
pied,  as  now,  by  the  old  Iberians,  V asques,  Guasques,  or  Basques  (Eos- 
ken),  perpetuaily  recruited  its  population  from  among  those  moun- 
taineers. That  people,  agricultural  in  taste  and  genius,  freebooters 
by  their  position,  had  long  been  compressed  within  their  rocks  by  the 

*  Fraoci,  facto  solenniter  geoerali  conventti,  ambos  sibi  reg«s  coDstitunnt,  ei 
oonditione  pnemissft  tit  totum  regni  corpus  ex  aequo  partirentur.  Eginhard,  Vita 
Karoli  Magni,  c  1,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr..  t.  90. 

t  Besides  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  horses.  Annal.  Met  an.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr., 
T.  S86.  The  horse  was  the  principal  yictim  immolated  by  the  Persians  and  the 
Germans.  Pope  Zadutiy  (Epist.  1 42)  enjoins  Boniface  to  prevent  the  eating  of 
horseflesh,  doubtless  as  a  sacrificial  meat 

X  In  reply  to  the  eroperoi's  remonstrances  he  said  that  he  had  undertaken  that 
war  for  St.  Peter^s  sake  and  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  Ilinc  de  reeeptb  dvit^ 
tibus  a  B.  Petro,  atque  a  S.  Romana  ecclesia,  yel  ab  omnibus  in  perpetuus  pen- 
tificibus  Apostoiice  sedis  possidendis  misit  in  scriptis  donatiooem.  AiiMtas. 
Biblioth.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,T.  8. 
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Romans,  and  afterwards  by  the  Groths.  The  Franks  drove  out  the 
latter,  but  did  not  replace  them.  They  failed  several  times  against 
the  Vasques,  and  appointed  one  Duke  Genialis,  doubtless  a  Roman  of 
Aquitaine,  to  watcn  them  f  about  A.D.  600).*  Meanwhile,  the  giantsf 
of  the  mountain  descended  oy  degrees  among  the  little  men  of  Beam, 
enveloped  in  their  large  red  cloaks,  and  shod  with  the  horsehair 
abarca,  and  advanced  towards  the  North,  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  their  flocks.  The  Landes  lay  open  to  them  as  a  vast  highway. 
These  elder  sons  of  the  ancient  world  came  to  demand  their  snare  of 
the  beautiful  plains,  from  the  many  successive  usurpers,  Gauls,  Ho- 
mans,  and  Grermans.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  century,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Neustrian  empire,  Aquitaine  was  renovated  by  the 
YasqueSy  as  Ostrasia  had  been  by  the  new  Germanic  immigrations.  In 
both  instances  the  name  followed  the  people,  and  spread  with  it;  the 
north  was  called  Francej  the  south  Vasconia,  Groscont/.  The  latter 
spread  as  far  as  to  the  Adour,  the  Garonne,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  to 
the  Loire.     Then  came  the  collision. 

According  to  traditions  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  Amandus^ 
the  Aquitanian,  made  good  his  position  in  those  countries  about  the 

E'^2&,  beating  the  Franks  with  the  help  of  the  Basques,  and  the 
88  with  the  help  of  the  Franks.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
ughter  to  Chanbert,  the  brother  of  Da^obert.|  After  the 
death  of  his  son-in-law,  he  defended  Aquitaine  in  the  name  of  his 
orphan  grandsons  against  their  uncle  Dagobert.  Perhaps  the  mar- 
riage of  Charibert  was  only  a  fable  invented  in  later  times  to  con- 
nect the  great  families  of  Aquitaine  with  the  first  race.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  we  find  the  Aquitanian  dukes  marrying  three 
Ostrasian  princesses. 

Eudes  and  Hubert  were  the  great  grandsons  of  Amandus.  Hu- 
bert passed  into  Neustria,  where  the  Mayor  Ebroin  then  reigned,  and 
subs^uendv  into  Ostrasia,  the  country  of  his  aunt  and  of  his  grand- 
mother. There  he  established  himself  under  Pepin.  Addicted  to 
the  chase,  he  roamed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  Ardennes. 
An  apparition  of  a  miraculous  stag  decided  him  to  quit  the  world 
and  enter  the  Church.  He  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  St. 
Lambert  of  Maestricht,  and  founded  the  bishopric  of  li^ge.  He 
is  the  patron  of  hunters  &om  Picardy  to  the  Rhine. 

His  brother  Eudes  pursued  a  very  different  career.  He  believed 
himself,  for  a  moment,  King  of  all  Gaul,  bong  master  of  Aquitaine, 
as  &r  as  the  Loire,  and  of  STeustria  in  the  name  of  Kin^  Chilperic 
II.,  whom  he  had  in  his  hands.  But  the  fate  of  the  various  dynas- 
ties of  Toulouse  was,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  to  be  evermore 

*  Fredegar.  Scholast,  c.  21.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Franks,  who  were 
beiten  by  Uiem  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  as 
Frcdmrius  anerts,  under  the  feeble  progeny  of  Brunehaut 

t  The  Basques  are  men  of  yery  tali  stature,  particularly  as  compared  with 
theB^afnaia. 

X  See  rHist  Gen.  du  Languedoc,  i.  688. 
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crudied  between  Spain  and  northern  France.  Eudes  was  beaten  by- 
Charles  Martel ;  and  the  dread  of  the  Saracens,  who  threatened  his 
rear,  determined  him  to  deliver  up  Chilperic  to  the  victor.  He 
defeated  the  Saracens  before  Toidouse;  but,  afterwards  being 
menaced  by  the  Franks,  he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  infidels. 
The  Emir  Munuza,  who  had  made  himself  independent  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  was  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  lieute- 
nants of  the  caliph,  as  was  Eudes  with  reference  to  Charles  MarteL 
Eudes  leagued  with  the  emir  and  ^ave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.* This  strange  alliance,  of  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
examples,  is  an  early  evidence  of  the  religious  indifference  whereof 
Gascony  and  Guienne  afford  us  so  many  proofs.  Their  people  were 
quick,  versatile,  intelligent  ;  dexterous  more  than  enough,  in  the 
scSsirs  of  this  world,  ana  but  little  occupied  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  country  of  Henry  IV,  of  Montesquieu,  and  Montaigne,  is  not 
a  country  of  devotees. 

This  political  and  impious  alliance  turned  out  very  ill.  Munuza 
was  blockaded  in  a  fortress  by  Abder  Rahman,  the  caliph's  lieu- 
tenant, and  escaped  captivity  only  by  death.  He  threw  himself 
from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  poor  Frenchwoman  was  sent  to  the 
scra^o  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus.  The  Arabs  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Eudes  was  beaten,  like  his  eon-in-law ;  but  the  Franks  them- 
selves joined  him,  and  Charles  Martel  assisted  him  to  defeat  the 
invaders  at  Poitiers  (a.  d  .732).  Aquitaine,  thus  manifestly  helpless, 
found  itself  in  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  the  Franks. 

Hunald,  the  son  of  Eudes,  the  hero  of  this  race,  could  not  sub- 
mit to  this.  He  began  a  desperate  struggle  against  Pepin  le  Bref 
and  Carloman  (A.D.  741^,  in  which  he  sought  to  engage  all  the 
declared  or  secret  enemies  of  the  Franks.  He  went  even  into 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  in  search  of  allies.f  The  Franks  burned  Beiri, 
made  a  detour  round  Auvergne,  drove  back  Hunald  behind  the 
Loire,  and  were  recalled  by  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Alle- 
manns.  Himald  crossed  the  Loire  in  his  turn,  and  burned  Chartres. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  obtained  more  signal  successes,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  betrayed  by  his  brother  Hatton,  who  governed 
Poitou  under  him.  Here,  already,  we  have  the  cause  of  the  subee- 
quent  disasters  of  Aquitaine,  viz. :  the  rivalry  between  Poitiers  and 
Toulouse. 

(a.  d.  759 — 68.) — ^Hunald  yielded,  but  revenged  himself  upon  his 
brother,  whose  eyes  he  put  out,  and  then  he  shut  himself  up  to  do 


*  Isidoriis  Pacensis,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.  721.  Filiam  suam  Eudo.  causa 
foederis  ci  in  conjugium  copulaodam,  ad  persecutionem  Arabum  differeodam 
jam  olim  tradiderat,  ad  suos  libitua  iocliDaodam. 

t  Annal.  Met.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.  687.  Biyoarii . .  •  .couductos  in  adjiitorium 
Saxones  et  Alamannoi  et  Sdavoa  securo  habuerunt. . . .  Hnnaldus*  Li|eriin 
Cransiena*  Camotis  igne  cremavit ;  heec  autem  fecit  per  sugsestionem  Ogdilonis 
ducis ;  qui  invicem  fcedus  inierunt,  ut  unusquisque  eorum,  irruentibus  Fnuicis, 
alter  alteri  subsidium  debuissent. 
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penance  in  a  convent  on  the  island  of  Rlie.*  His  son,  Gnaifer 
(jLD.  745),  found  an  auxiliary  in  Grifon,  the  younger  brother  of 
repin,  as  Pepin  had  found  one  in  Hunald's  brother.  But  the  war 
of  the  Soutn  did  not  begin  seriously  till  759,  when  Pepin  had 
beaten  the  Lombards.  It  was  the  jpeiiod  when  the  caliphat  had  just 
been  divided.  Alphonso  the  Catholic,  intrenched  in  the  Asturias, 
was  reviving  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths.  Those  of  Septimania 
(Languedoc,  exceptingToulouse)  also  exerted  themselves  to  recover 
their  independence.  The  Saracens,  who  occupied  that  country, 
were  soon  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Narbonne.  A  leader 
of  the  Goths  had  caused  himself  to  be  recognised  by  Nimes, 
jVIaguelonnc,  Agde,  and  Beziers,t  for  their  Uege  lord;  but  the  Goths 
were  not  strong  enough  to  reconquer  Narbonne.  They  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Franks,  who,  having  no  skill  in  the  art  of  sieges, 
would  have  remained  for  ever  before  the  place,  if  the  Christian  in- 
habitants had  not,  at  last,  fallen  upon  the  Saracens,  and  themselves 
opened  the  gates.  Pepin  swore  to  respect  the  laws  and  firanchises  of 
the  country  .J 

Thereupon  he  recommenced  with  advantage  the  war  against 
the  Aquitanians,  whose  eastern  frontier  he  could,  thenceforth, 
turn.  *'  After  the  country  had  reposed  from  war  for  two  years. 
King  Pepin  sent  deputies  to  Guaifer,  Prince  of  Aquitainc,  calling 
upon  him  to  restore  to  the  churches  of  his  realm  the  estates  they 
possessed  in  Aquitaine.  It  was  his  will  that  those  churches  should 
enjoy  their  lands  with  all  the  immunities  formerly  insured  to  them; 
that  that  prince  should  pay  to  him,  according  to  the  law,  the  price 
of  the  life  of  certain  Goths  he  had  kiUed  contrary  to  all  justice ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  should  deliver  up  to  Mm,  those  of  Pepin's  men  who 
had  fled  from  the  realm  of  the  Franks  into  Aquitaine.  Guaifer  dis- 
dainfully rejected  all  these  demands."§ 

The  war  was  tedious,  bloody,  and  destructive.  Several  times  the 
.Aquitanians  and  the  Basques||  made  daring  incursions  as  far  as  Autun 
and  Chalons;  but  the  Franks,  better  organised,  and  advancing  in 
large  bodies,  did  much  more  mischief  to  their  enemies.  They 
burned  all  Berri,  trees  and  houses,  and  that  more  than  once ;  then, 
entering  into  the  heart  of  Auvergne,  the  fortresses  of  which  they 
captured,  they  overran  and  burned  Limousin.  Then,  with  the  same 
regularity,  they  burned  Quercy,  cutting  down  the  vines  that  con- 
stituted me  w^th  of  Aquitaine.     "  Pnnce  Guaifer,  seeing  that  the 

*  Annal.  Met.  ap.Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ii.  687  In  monasterium  quod  Radis  insula 
situm  est,  intraTit. 

t  Chronic.  Moissiac.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  68. 

i  lb.,  69.  Dato  Sacramento  Gothis  qui  ibi  erant,  ut  si  civitatem  partibus 
traderent  Piplni  regis  Franconim,  permitterent  eos  leges  suas  habere. 

I  Contin.  Vredeg.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  4.  See  also  Eginhard,  Annal.  ibid., 
199.  Gum  res  quae  ad  ecclesias. . .  .pertinebant,  reddere  noluisset. — Spondet 
se  ecclesiis  sua  jura  redditurum,  etc. 

II  lb.,  5.  6,  7  :  Waifarius  cum  exercitu  magno  et  plurimonim  Wasconorum, 
qui  ultra  Garonnam  commorantur,  qui  antiquitus  vocati  sunt  Vaceti. . . . 
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King  of  the  Franks,  with  the  help  of  his  machines,  had  captured 
the  fortress  of  Clermont,  as  well  as  Bourges,  the  capital  of  Aqmtaine, 
a  very  strongly  fortified  city,  despaired,  thenceforth,  of  being  able  to 
resist  him,  and  caused  the  walls  of  all  ^e  towns  belonging  to  him  in 
Aquitaine  to  be  demolished,  to  wit,  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Saintes,  Pe- 
ligeux,  AngoulSme,  and  many  others."* 

The  unfortunate  man  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun* 
tains,  but  every  year  cut  off  from  him  some  of  his  foUoweis.  He 
lost  his  Count  d'Auverme,  who  fell  in  battle;  his  Count  de  Poitiers 
was  killed  in  Touraine  by  the  men  of  St.  Martin  de  Toiii8.t  His 
uncle,  Remistan,  who  had  abandoned  him,  and  then  supported  him 
again,  was  taken  and  hanged  by  the  Franks.  Gruaifer  mmaelf  was 
at  last  assassinated  by  his  own  people,  whose  restless  temperament 
was,  doubtless,  wearied  out  by  a  glorious  but  hopeless  war.  At 
last  then,  Pepin,  triumphing  by  pemdy,  beheld  hin^self  sole  master 
of  all  Gaul;  all-powerful  in  Italy,  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Lom- 
bards; all-poweriul  in  the  Church,  by  the  friendship  of  tbe  popes 
and  bishops,  to  whom  he  transferred  almost  all  the  legisktive  autho* 
rity.  His  reform  of  the  Church,  through  the  instrumentality  of  St 
Boniface,  and  his  numerous  translations  of  relics,  of  which  he  robbed 
Italy  to  enrich  France,  procured  him  infinite  honour.  He  himself 
appeared  on  solenm  ceremonial  occasions  carrying  the  relics  upon  his 
shoulders;  among  others,  those  of  St.  Austremon,  and  those  of  St 
Germain-des-Pres4 

Charles,§  the  son  and  successor  of  Pepin  (a.  d.  768),  soon  found 
himself  sole  master  of  the  Empire  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo- 

*  Contin.  Fredeg.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  ▼.  6.  Pectavis,  LemodicaB,  SantODis» 
Petreoon,  Equolisma,  et  reliquas,  quam  plures  civitates  et  castella,  omncs  murc» 
eomm  in  terram  prostravit 

t  lb.,  6 ;  Comes  Pictavensis,  dum  Turonicam  infestatam  pnedaret  ab  homi- 
nibus  Yulfardi  abbatis  roonasterii  B.  Martini  interfectus  est. 

X  Secunda  S.  Austremonii  tnui8]atio,ap.  Scr.  Her.  Fr.,  y.  433.  Rex  ad  iostar 
David  regis. . .  .oblita  regali  purpura,  prae  gaudio  oinnem  illam  insi^em  Testem 
lacrymis  perfundebat,  et  ante  sancti  martyris  exequias  exultabat,  ipsiusque  sa* 
cratissima  membra  propriis  humeris  evehebat.    Brat  autem  hiems.    Transht 

S.  Germani.  Pratens.,  in.,  428 mittentes,  tarn  ipse  quam  optimates  ab  ipso 

electi*  manus  ad  feretrum 

§  It  18  commonly  said  that  Charlbmaoiie  is  a  transbtion  of  Cabolvs 
Magnus.    *'  Cballemaines  si  vaut  autant  comme  grant  Challes."  (Chron.  de 
St.  Denis,  1.  i«,  c.  4.) — Charlemasne  is  only  a  corruption  of   Otrlomam^  Kaxi- 
MANN,  strong  man.    The  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis  themselves  have  ChaHes  and 
Cballemaines  for  Charles  and  Carloroan  (maine,  a  French  corruption  of  maon ; 
like  hina,  laine,  &c).    We  find  in  the  Chron.  of  Theophanes  a  stm  more  positive 
text.     He  calls  Carloman  KapovXX6ftaypot,    Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  187.    Tbe  two 
brothers  had  therefore  the  same  name.    In  the  tenth  century  Charles  the  Bald 
also  accjuired  the  surname  of  Great*  like  his  ancestor,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  Laun  monks.    Epitaph,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  viii.  322. 
Nomen  qui  nomine  duxit 
De  Magni  Magnus,  de  Caroli  Carolus. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  Greeks  were  mistaken  as  to  the  name  of  Elacabal,  out 
of  which  they  chose,  right  or  wrong,  to  make  Heliogabalos,  from  toe  Greek 
Affiof,  the  sun. 
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man,  as  Pepin  TAncien  had  been  by  that  of  Martin,  and  Pepin  le 
Bref  by  the  retirement  of  the  first  Carloman.  The  two  brothers 
Iiad  easily  extinguished  the  war,  which  had  begun  to  break  out 

rin  Aquitaine.  Old  Hunald,  coming  forth  from  his  convent 
three-and-twenty  years,  strove,  in  vain,  to  avenge  his  son,  and 
to  free  his  country.  He  was  himself  delivered  up  by  a  son  of  that 
brother  whose  eyes  he  had  formerly  put  out.  That  indomitable  man 
did  not  yet  give  way;  he  contrived  to  retire  to  Italy,  to  Didier, 
King  of  the  Lombards.  Didier,  to  whom  his  son-in-law  Charles, 
liad  sent  back  his  daughter  with  gross  insult,  retalliated  by  support- 
ing the  nephews  of  Charles,  and  threatening  to  enforce  their  rights. 
The  King  of  the  Franks  marched  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia 
and  Verona.  Those  two  towns  made  a  long  resistance.  Hunald 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  former  of  them,  and  he  hindered  the  in- 
habitants fitxn  surrendering  tmtil  they  stoned  him.*  Didier's  son 
took  refuge  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Lombards  retained  only  the 
duchy  of  Benevento.  It  was  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples;  the  Grieeks  possessed  the  ports.  Charles  took  the  title 
(£  King  of  the  Lombards. 

(A.D.  773— 4.^> — ^The  empire  of  the  Franks  was  already  old  and 
exhausted  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne;  but  all  the 
mmmnding  nations  were  enfeebled.  Nenstria  was  no  longer  any 
thing;  the  Lombards  not  much.  Being  for  sometime  divided 
between  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Benevento,  they  had  never  perfectly  re- 
covered their  strength.  The  Saxons,  a  far  more  formidable  power, 
it  is  true,  were  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  Slaves.  The  Saracens  lost 
the  unity  of  their  empire  the  same  year  in  which  Pepin  became 
king.  Spain  separated  from  Africa,  and  was,  herself,  enfeebled  by 
the  schism  in  the  caliphat.  This  latter  event  secured  Aquitaine  upon 
the  fflde  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thus,  two  nations  remained  erect  in  this 
general  proetiation  of  the  West;  feeble,  but  the  least  so  of  all. 
These  were  the  Aquitanians  and  the  Franks  of  Ostrasia.  These  latter 
were  destined  to  conquer.  More  united  than  the  Saxons,  less  fiery  and 
less  capricious  than  the  Aquitanians,  they  were  better  disciplined  than 
either.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi  (t.  u.,  p.  267), 
"that  the  Franks  retained  something  of  the  habits  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  among  whom  their  ancestors  had  served  so  long-"  They 
were,  m  fact,  3ie  most  disciplinable  of  the  barbarians.  They  were 
those  whose  genius  was  the  least  individual,  the  least  original,  the 
least  poetical.!  The  sixty  years  of  war  that  fill  up  the  reigns  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  offer  few  victories,  but  regular  periodical 
lavages.  They  wore  out  their  enemies  rather  than  subdued  them, 
and  wearied  and  broke  their  spirit  and  impetuosity.    The  most  po- 

*  Sigeberti  Chronic,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  t.  976.  Ibiqoe  non  multo  post  lapidibos, 
obrutus  male  periit. 

f  This  is  very  striking  in  their  jurisprudence.  They  adopt,  almost  indif^ 
fffently,  the  Beater  part  of  the  symbols,  each  of  which  is  proper  to  some  one 
Gemanic  trme.    See  Grimm»  AlterthUmer,  passim. 
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pular  tradition  that  has  remained  of  those  wars  is  that  of  a  defeat, 
that  of  Roncesvalles.  Victors  or  vanquished,  it  was  all  alike,  they 
made  deserts,  and  in  those  deserts  thej  erected  some  fortress*  and 
advanced  still  further;  for  men  were  now  beginning  to  btdld.  The 
barbarians  had  been  long  enough  wayfarers;  they  now  desired  sta- 
bility.   The  woiid  was  settling  down,  at  least  from  weariness. 

A  circumstance  that,  furthermore,  favoured  the  fixing  of  this 
wavering  world,  was  the  length  of  reign  enjoyed  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  After  all  those  kings  who  died  at  fifteen  or  twenty, 
came  two  who  almost  filled  a  century  with  their  reigns  (A.D.  741 — 
814).  They  had  time  to  build  and  to  found.  They  collected  and 
put  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  preceding  ages;  they 
were  the  heirs  of  all  that  had  gone  before  them,  and  they  cast  it  aU 
into  oblivion.  It  was  with  Charlemagne  as  with  Louis  XlV.;  eveiy 
thing  was  dated  from  the  great  reian.  The  institutions,  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation  were  all  referrea  to  him.  The  tribes  even  he 
had  fought  against  attribute  to  him  their  laws,  though  ancient  as 
the  Germanic  race.f  In  reality,  the  very  dccrepituae  and  decay 
of  the  barbarian  world  was  favourable  to  the  giory  of  his  reign. 
In  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  world,  all  the  forces  of  life  ralUcd 
in  the  heart.  The  illustrious  men  of  every  country  thronged  to 
the  court  of  the  King  of  the  Franks.  Three  heads  of  schools,  three 
reformers  of  letters  and  of  morals  created  a  transient  movement 
there.  From  Ireland  came  Clement,  from  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Alcuin,  from  Gothia  or  Languedoc,  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane.  Every 
nation  thus  paid  its  tribute.  Let  us  also  mention  Paul  Wamefrid 
the  Lombard,  Theodulf  the  Italian  Goth,  and  A^obert  the  Spaniard. 
The  fortunate  Charlemagne  had  the  benefit  of  every  thing.  Sur- 
rounded by  those  foreign  priests,  who  were  the  light  of  the  Church; 
himself,  the  son,  nephew,  and  grandson  of  bishops  and  of  saints; 
secure  of  the  pope,  whom  his  family  had  protected  against  the 
Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  he  disposed  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys, 
and  gave  them  even  to  laymen.  But  he  confirmed  the  institution 
of  titnes,t  and  he  freed  the  Church  from  the  secular  jurisdiction.^ 

*  Fronsac  (Francictim  or  Frontiacum)  in  Aquitaine  (Eginh.,  Anoal.  ap.  Scr. 
Rer.  Fr.,  v.  201)  ;and  in  Saxony  the  town  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  by  the  name 
of  Urhi  Karoh  (Annal.  Franc,  ibid.,  p.  1 4),  a  fort  on  the  Lippe  (p.  29),  Ehres- 
burg,  &c. 

t  See  Jac  Grimoi,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthiiiner,  1.  v. 

X  Capitular,  ann.  779,  c.  7*  De  decimis,  iit  unusquisque  soam  decimam  doneC, 
atque  per  jussionem  pontificis  dispensetur.  —  CapituL  de  Saxon.,  ann.  791, 
c.  16.  Undecunque  census  aliquid  ad  fiscum  pervenerit....  decima  pan  eccle- 
siis  et  sacerdotibus  reddatur.  C.  1 7  :  oninefl[decimam  partem  substantia^  et  laboris 
sui  dent,  tarn  nobiles  quam  ingenui,  similiter  et  liti.  See  also  Capitul.  FmnocK 
ford.,  ann.  794,  c.  23.— In  the  year  567  we  find  mention  made  of  tithes  in  apas> 
total  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Touraine ;  a  constitution  of  Clotaire,  and  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Mftcon,  in  588,  expressly  prescribe  them.    Ducange,  ii^  IS^t 

VOC.  DlCIXiB. 

§  Capit.  add.  ad  leg.  Langob.,  ann.  801,  c.  1.  Volumasprimo,  ut  neqae 
abbates,  neque  presbyteri,  neque  diaconi,  neque  subdiaconi,  neque  quislibet  de 
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This  David,  this  Solomon  of  the  Franks,  was  more  a  priest  than 
the  priests  themselves,  and  thus  was  he  their  king. 

The  wars  of  Italy,  tlie  ML  even  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
were  but  episodes  m  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  The 
gzand  war  of  the  former  was,  as  we  have  seen,  against  the  Aqui- 
taoiaos;  that  of  Charles  was  waged  against  the  Saxons.  There  ia 
no  evidence  that  the  latter  was  prompted,  as  appears  to  have  been 
supposed,  by  the  fear  of  an  invasion.  Doubtless,  there  had  been 
constantlv  an  immigration  of  the  Germanic  races  by  the  way  of  the 
Rhine,  wnich  they  crossed  in  great  numbers  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  rich  regions  of  the  West.  These  recruits  continually  strength- 
ened and  renovated  the  annies  of  the  Franks;  but  as  for  invasions 
of  whole  tribes  like  those  which  took  place  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  nothing  warrants  a  suspicion  that  such  a  fact  ac- 
companied tne  elevation  of  the  second  race,  or  that  that  race  was 
in  danger  of  seeing  it  renewed  upon  the  accession  of  Charlemagne. 

The  real  moving  cause  of  tne  war  was  the  violent  antipathy 
between  the  Frank  and  Saxon  races;  an  antipathy  which  gatnered 
^ngth  every  day  in  proportion  as  the  Franxs  became  more 
Roman,  and  particularly  firom  the  time  they  received  a  new  orga- 
nisation beneath  the  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  hand  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians.  The  successes  obtained  by  St.  Boniface  had,  at  first,  in- 
duced the  Carlovingians  to  hope  that  Germany  would  be  gra- 
dually won  over  and  subjected  to  them  by  tiie  missionaries.  But 
the  £fference  between  the  two  peoples  beoune  too  strong  to  allow 
of  this  fusion  taking  place.  The  more  recent  progress  of  the 
Flanks  in  civilisation  had  been  too  rapid.  The  men  of  the  Bed 
land*  as  the  Saxons  proudhr  called  themselves,  dispersed  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  the  fireeaom  ol  their  instincts  tiirough  their  marches 
and  their  deep  forest  glades,  where  the  squirrel  could  travel  seven 
leases  along  the  trees  without  touching  ground,  and  knowing  and 
desiring  no  other  barriers  than  the  vague  bounds  of  their  ff(Jtu^ 
abhorred  the  limited  lands,  the  manst  of  Charlemagne.!  The  (Scan- 
dinavians and  the  Lombards,  like  the  Romans,  surveyed  and  por- 
tioned out  their  fields;  but  in  Germany  itself,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  thing.  Divisions  of  the  soil,  enumerations  of  the  people, 
and  all  such  means  of  order,  administration,  and  tyranny,  were 
dreaded  by  the  Saxons.  Divided  by  the  Ases  themselves  into 
three  peoples  of  twelve  tribes,  they  would  have  no  other  division. 
Their  marches  were  not  absolutely  undefined  tracts  of  land.  Town 
and  prairie  are  synonymes  in  the  old  language  of  the  North  ,|  the 

dero  de  peisonis  suis  ad  publica  vel  ad  secularia  judicia  trahantur  vel  distrin- 
^ntur,  sea  a  suis  episcopis  judtcati  justitiam  fiiciant.  Cf.  Capit.  Aquisgr.,  ann, 
789,  c.  37. — Capit.  FmDcoford.,aDD.  794,  c.  4  :  Statutum  est  a  domino  rege  et  S. 

SyiK>do,  ut  episoopi  justitias  faciaot  in  suas  parochias Comi tes  quoqne  nostri 

veniant  ad  judicium  Episcoponim. 

*  S«e  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Altertli&mer. 

t  See  Grimm,  p.  536.  X  Grimm,  p.  518« 

O 
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prairie  was  their  ci^.  The  stranger  who  passed  through  the  march 
was  not  allowed  to  he  drawn  upon  his  plough,  but  was  required  to 
respect  the  soil  and  to  lift  the  ploughshare. 

These  haughty  and  free  tribes  dung  to  their  old  notions  and 
b^ef,  from  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  they  entertained  for  the 
Franks.  The  missionaries,  with  whom  the  latter  tormented  them, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  threaten  them  with  the  arms  of  the  great 
Empire.  St.  Libuin,  who  uttered  such  words,  would  have  Deen 
torn  to  pieces,  but  for  the  interoesoon  of  some  Saxon  old  men. 
But  these  did  not  prevent  the  young  people  from  burning  the  chnrch 
which  the  Franks  had  constructed  at  IHkventer.f  The  ktter,  who 
perhaps  wished  for  a  pretext  for  promptly  converting  their  barba- 
rian neighbours  by  force  of  arms,  maicned  straightway  to  the  prin- 
cipal sanctuary  of  the  Saxons,  to  the  place  whim  stood  tiie  chief 
idol  of  Germany,  and  round  which  its  dearest  recollections  centred. 
The  Hermansaiill  was  a  mysterious  symbol,  which  mieht  be  re- 
garded as  the  image  of  the  world  or  the  &therland,  of  a  cod  or 
of  a  hero.  It  was  a  statue  armed  cap-k-pi^,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  balance,  and  in  the  right  a  banner,  on  which  was  de- 
picted a  rose.  Upon  its  buckler  was  a  lion,  commanding  the  other 
animals,  and  at  its  feet  was  a  field  of  flowers.  All  ike  adjoining 
places  were  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  first  giand  victory  of 
Ae  Oermans  over  the  Empire.§ 

Had  the  Franks  retained  anj  recollection  of  their  Qermaaic  origin, 
they  would  have  respected  this  sacred  place.  They  violated  it,  and 
broke  the  national  symboL  This  easy  victory  was  sanctified  by  a 
miracle.  A  spring  burst  forth  expressly  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
Charlemagne's  solmers.|  The  Saxons,  surprised  in  their  forestSt 
gave  twelve  hostages,  one  for  each  tribe;  but  they  soon  changed 

•  S.  Libuini  Vita,  amid  Pagi  crit  772,  tec.  5.    SisiaoDdi,  ii.  SS4. 

f  Ibid.  They  tried  to  burn  a  churdi  built  by  St.  Boni&ce  at  Frittlar,  in 
Hesse,  but  the  saint  had  prophesied  when  he  was  building  it,  that  it  would  ne? er 
perish  by  fire.  Two  angels  clad  in  white  came  to  its  defence,  and  a  Saxon  who 
oad  knelt  down  to  blow  the  fire  was  found  dead  in  the  same  attitude,  with  Ins 
cheeks  stili  pufled  up.    AnnaJs  of  Fulda,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  t.  3S8. 

I  Column  or  statue  of  Germany  or  of  Aiminius. 

§  Stanfer,  art.  ifmiMtitf,  in  the  Biographie  Universelle.  **  The  vicinity  of 
Dethnioid  b  still  full  of  tokens  of  this  memorable  event.  The  field  at  the  root 
of  Teutberg  is  still  called  Wintfeld,  or  Field  of  Victory;  it  is  tmvened  by  die 
Bodenbach,  or  Stream  of  Blood,  and  the  Knockanbadi,  or  Steeam  of  Bones, 
which  calls  to  mind  thoee  bones  found  six  yean  after  the  defeat  of  Vanis»  by  the 
soldiers  of  Germanicus,  when  they  came  to  pay  them  the  last  honours.  CIok 
by  is  Feldrom,  the  Camp  of  the  Romans ;  a  little  further,  in  the  environs  of  Pyr- 
mont,  the  Henninsber^  or  Mountain  of  Arminiut,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a 
oastle  bearing  the  name  of  Hermtnsborg ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Weaer,  is  the 
same  county  of  Lippe,  is  Vareohob^  the  Wood  of  Varus." 

II  Bginhaid,  Aanalnap.Scr.Rer.  Fr.,v.301.NediutiQssiticonfoelushboraret 
exercittis,  divinitns  fiictum  ereditur  at  qoadam  die,  com  juxta  nsorem  tempore 
meridiano  cuncti  quiescerent,  prope  montem  qui  osstiis  eiat  ooiiti|uus,  tamavis 
aquaruro  in  ooncavitate  cujusdam  torrentis  enaperit»  at  exereitoi  concto  suii* 
oeret— 'PoetSB  Saxonici*  anoaL,  L  L 
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their  minds  and  ravaged  Heese.  We  should  be  wrong  were  we 
to  accuse  the  Saxons  of  perfidy  upon  the  strength  of  this  &ct,  and 
many  o&ers  of  the  same  kind.  Independently  of  the  fickleness  na- 
toial  to  barbarians,  those  who  yielded  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
Ittve  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  part  of  tne  population  bound  to  the 
soil  by  its  weakness,  such  as  ihe  women  and  the  old  men.  The  young 
men,  taking  refiige  in  the  marshes,  the  mountains,  and  the  cantons  <^ 
the  North,  returned  and  renewed  the  conflict.  There  was  no  possi- 
bifitjr  of  curbing  them,  but  by  remaining  among  them.  Aocordin&ly 
Chules  fixed  his  residence  upon  the  Biiine  at  Aix-la-Chapelle|  me 
themud  waters  of  which  he  liked,  and  he  built  and  fortified  the 
castle  of  Elhresbuig*  in  Saxony  itself. 

(a.  d.  775.)— llie  next  year  he  crossed  the  Weser.  The  Angariaa 
Saxons  submitted,  as  also  did  a  portion  of  the  WestphaUans,  The 
winter  was  employed  in  chastising  the  Lombard  dukes,  who  recalled 
die  son  of  Didier.  In  the  spring  the  assembly,  or  council  of  Worms, 
made  oath  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  Saxons  should  be  con- 
verted. It  18  known  that,  under  the  Carlovingians,  bishops  pre- 
dominated in  those  assemblies.  Charles  made  his  way  to  the  sources 
of  the  Lippe  and  built  a  fortressf  there.  The  Saxons  appeared  to 
sabmit ;  all  those  who  were  found  in  their  homes  were  baptized  with- 
out difficulty.  This  ceremony,  the  meaning  of  which  they,  doubt- 
lesB,  hardly  comprehended,  seems  never  to  have  caused  the  heathen 
barbanans  much  repugnance.  More  haughty  than  fanatical,  they, 
ixrobably,  dung  less  to  their  religion,  than  the  nature  of  their  re- 
flstanoe  has  given  occaeion  to  suppose.  Under  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
the  men  of  uie  North  underwent  baptism  in  shoals.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  white  garments.  There 
viae  instances  of  men  who  underwent  baptism  three  times,  in  order 
to  earn  three  garments.^ 

Thns,  whilst  Charlemagne  supposed  that  all  was  ended,  and  whilst 
be  was  baptizing  the  Saxons  by  thousands  at  Paderbom,  the  West- 
phalian  chief,  Wittikin,  returned  with  his  warriors,  who  had  re- 
treated into  the  North,  and  with  other  men,  too,  of  those  regions, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  stood  &ce  to  &ce  with  the  Franks.  Wittikin 

*  AnnaL  Fiaoc,  ib.  27. — Resdificayit  ipium  castellum,  et  basilicam  ibidem 
ODOttnixit.    Annal.  Fuld.,  ibid.  328.  Eresburgum  reedificat. 

t  Annal.  Fnmc.,  ib,  29.    £t  fecit  castellum  super  fluvium  Lyppia. 

t  One  day  they  were  baptizing  some  Northmans ;  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
fioen  garmentSy  and  one  of  them  was  given  a  bad  and  ill-made  shirt.  He  sur- 
veyed it  for  sometime  with  indignation,  and  then  said  to  the  emperor,  "  I  have 
bcKo  wuhed  here  twenty  times,  and  always  dressed  in  handsome  linen  as  white 
as  mow.  Is  such  a  sack  as  that  made  for  a  warrior,  or  only  for  a  swineherd  ?  If 
I  were  not  ashamed' of  going  stark  naked,  not  having  my  own  clothes  and  refus- 
ing thine,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  thy  mantle  and  thy  Christ*  Mona- 
duisS.  Galli,  L  ii.,  c.  29,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,v.  134. — The  Avari,  Charlemagne's  allies, 
Meiog  that  he  made  their  Christian  countrymen  sit  down  to  eat  in  the  hall  and 
the  others  outside,  underwent  baptism  in  crowds,  that  they,  too,  might  be  pri« 
vikged  to  sit  down  at  the  imperial  table.    Pagi  Critica  ad  ann.  304. 
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being  defeated  in  Hesse,  fell  back  into  his  forests,  and  returned 
among  the  Danes  to  make  his  appearance  a^ain  soon  after. 

It  was  precisely  the  year  778  when  Charlemagne's  arms  receiTed 
80  memorable  a  check  at  Boncesvalles.  The  enfeeblement  of  the 
Saracens,  the  friendship  of  the  petty  Christian  kings,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  revolted  emirs  or  the  north  of  Spain,  had  ntvoured  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Franks.  They  had  pushed  on  as  &r  as  to  the  Ebro,  and 
mey  called  their  encampments  in  Spain,  a  newproyince;  designating 
them  by  the  names  of  March  of  Grascony,  and  March  of  Gothia. 
Upon  the  eastern  side,  where  the  Franks  were  supported  by  the  Goths, 
every  thing  went  on  well;  but  on  the  west  the  Basques,  Hunald's 
and  Guaifer*s  old  soldiers,  and  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  of  the  As- 
turias,  who  beheld  Charlemagne  taking  possession  of  the  country 
and  putting  all  the  strongholds  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  had 
taken  up  arms  imder  Lope,  the  son  of  Gruaifer.*  The  Franks,  at- 
tacked, on  their  return,  by  these  mountaineers,  lost  many  men  in 
those  difficult  passes,  in  those  gigantic  flights  of  stairs,  which  can 
only  be  climbed  in  single  file  on  foot,  or  upon  the  backs  of  mules. 
The  rocks  impend  over  your  head,  and  seem  ready  of  themselves  to 
crush  those  who  violate  this  solemn  boundary  between  two  worlds.f 

The  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  we  are  assured  was  only  an  affidr  of 
the  rear-guard;  nevertheless,  Eginhard  avows  that  the  Franks  lost 
many  men  there;  among  others,  several  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders,  and  the  famous  Koland.  Perhaps  the  Saracens  were  aiding 
in  this  affair;  perhara  the  defeat,  begun  by  them  upon  the  Ebro,  was 
completed  by  the  Basques  in  the  mountains.  The  name  of  the 
famous  Roland  is  given  in  Eginhard  without  any  other  explanation, 
Botlandus  prcefectus  Britannici  Vjnitis,X  The  huge  breach  in  the 
Pyrenees  under  the  towers  of  Marbore,  whence  a  keen  eye  may  see 
in  either  direction  Toulouse  or  Saragossa,  is  notoriously  nouiing 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  stroke  of  Roland's  sword.  His  horn  was 
for  a  long  time  kept  at  Blaye  upon  the  Garonne;  that  horn,  on 
which  he  blew  so  fiercely,  says  tine  poet,  when,  having  broken  his 
durandal,  he  shouted  till  the  veins  ot  his  neck  burst,  calling  on  the 
heedless  Charlemagne  and  the  traitor  Granelon  of  Mayence.  The 
traitor  in  this  eminently  national  poem  is  a  German. 

The  following  year  (779)  was  more  glorious  for  the  King  of  the 
Franks.  He  marched  among  the  still  msurgent  Saxons,  found  them 
assembled  at  Buckholz,  and  defeated  them.  Having  thus  reached 
the  Elbe,  the  boundary  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Slaves,  he  set 
about  establishing  order  in  the  country  he  supposed  he  had  con- 

*  Sismondi  confounds  him  with  Lope,  son  of  Hatton,  261. 

f  See  book  iii.,  chap.  1. 

X  Eginhard,  Viu  Karoli,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  t.  93.  See  also  Eginhard,  Anml., 
lb.  303.  Poet.  Sax ,  1. 1.,  ib.  143.  Chronimiet  de  Saint  Denis,  L  i.,  c.  6.  The 
other  chronicles  do  not  speak  of  this  defeat  Respecting  the  CarloTingtan 
poems  see  M.  Fauriers  lectures,  and  the  excellent  thesis  of  M.  Monio,  profea — 
m  the  faculty  of  Toulouse,  Sur  U  Roman  de  Roncevaux,  1632. 
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quered.  He  received,  once  more,  the  oaths  of  the  Saxons  at  Ohr- 
heim,  baptised  them  by  thousands,  and  enjoined  the  Abbot  of 
Tulda  to  jay  down  a  regular  system  of  conversion  and  religious 
conquest*  An  army  of  priests  followed  the  army  of  soldiers;  the 
whole  country,  say  the  chronicles,  was  parcelled  out  between  the 
abbots  and  the  bishops-f  Eight  great  ana  powerful  bishoprics  were 
successively  created ;  Minden,  Halberstadt,  Verden,  Bremen, 
Munster,  Uildesheim,  Osnabruck,  and  Paderbom  (780-802).  These 
were  foundations  at  once  ecclesiastical  and  military,  in  which  the 
most  docile  chie&  were  to  take  the  title  of  counts^  and  execute  the 
orders  of  the  bishops  against  their  brethren.  Tribunals,  established 
throughout  the  whole  country^  were  to  prosecute  the  backsHders, 
and  to  make  them  feel  to  their  cost,  how  serious  were  the  vows  they 
made  and  violated  so  oflen.  To  these  tribunals  has  been  traced  the 
origin  of  the  famous  courts  of  the  Holy  Vehm,  which,  in  reality, 
were  not  formed  till  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.^ 
We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Germanic  nations  were  fond  of 
tracing  back  their  institutions  to  Charlemagne.  Perhaps  the  terrible 
and  secret  proceedings  of  those  courts  may  have  vaguely  recalled  to 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  the  inquisitorial  measures  employed  of 
old  against  their  ancestors  by  the  priests  of  Charlemagne.  Or,  if  the 
Vdimic  courts  are  rather  to  be  considered  a  relic  of  ancient  Ger- 
manic institutions,  it  is  more  probable  that  those  tribunals  of  free- 
men, that  smote  in  the  dark  a  criminal  stronger  than  the  law,  made 
it  their  first  object  to  punish  the  traitor  who  passed  over  to  the  party 
of  the  stranger,  who  sacrificed  to  him  their  countay  and  their  gods, 
and  braved  imder  his  protection  the  old  laws  of  the  land.  But  they 
did  not  brave  the  arrow  that  whistled  in  their  ears,  shot  by  no  ap- 
parent hand;  and  many  a  one  turned  pale  in  the  morning  when  he 
SBLYT  nailed  against  his  door  the  &tal  agn  that  summoned  nim  to  ap- 
pear before  the  invisible  tribunal. 

*  He  took  for  hostages  fifteen  of  the  most  illustrious  persons,  and  committed 
them  to  the  safekeeping  of  Vulfar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence.    Vulfar  had  previously  discharged  the  functions  of  Missus 


domini  io  Champagne.  Frodoard,  Hist.  Remens.,  1.  ii.,  c.  18.  "  The  most 
wise  and  most  able  CharleSy^says  the  biographer  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  *'  knew 
how  to  attach  the  bishops  to  him.  He  established  throughout  all  Aquitaine 
counts  and  abbots  and  many  others  besides,  named  Vasn^  of  the  race  of  the 
Fnmks ;  and  to  them  he  committed  the  care  of  the  realm,  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  farms."  Astronom.  Vita  Ludov.  Pil, 
c.  8,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  vi.  88.  The  abbots  in  this  instance  perform  military  ser- 
vices. Charlemagne  wrote  to  an  abbot  of  Saxony,  ordering  liim  to  come  with 
men  well  armed,  and  with  provisions  for  three  months.  Caroli  M.  epist.  21, 
ap.Scr.  Rer.Fr.,  V.  638. 

t  Vita  S.  Stumii  Abbat.  Fnld.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  v.  447.     Karohis.  • .  .assumptis 

nniversis  sacerdotibus^  abbatibus,  presbyteris totam  illam  provinciam  in 

parochias  episcopates  divisit. . .  .Tunc  pars  maxima  beato  Sturmio  populi  et 
terrae  illius  ad  procurandum  committitur.  Annal.  Franc,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  25. 
Divisitque  ipsam  patriam  inter  presbyteros  et  episcopos  sen  abbates,  ut  in  eis 
baptizarent  et  prsedicarent^— Item  Chron.  Moissiac,  ibid.  7L 

X  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthiimer. 
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(A.  D.  782.) — ^Wliilst  the  priests  are  teigning,  conTertang,  and  jnd^ 
ing,  whilst  tMj  are  following  up  in  security  tms  murderous  education 
of  ^e  barbarians,  Wittikin  descends  once  more  from  the  North  to 
overthrow  all  their  proceedings.  A  host  of  Saxons  join  him.  This 
intrepid  band  defeats  Charlemagne's  lieutenants  near  Sonnentbd 
(valley  of  the  sun),  and  when  the  heavy  army  of  the  Franks  cosmb 
up  to  aid,  they  have  disappeared.  Some  of  them,  however,  re- 
mained; four  thousand  nve  hundred  namely,  who,  perhaps,  had 
&milies  to  support  in  Saxony,  could  not  follow  Witdkin  in  his 
rapid  retreat,  llie  King  of  the  Franks  burned  and  ravaged  the 
country  until  they  were  given  up  to  him.  Charlemi^e's  ocnui- 
ciUors  were  churchmen  imbued  with  the  notions  of  t£e  Em]^; 
a  government  of  priests  and  jurists,  coldly  cruel,  without  geneiositf  , 
without  comprehension  of  the  genius  of  the  barbarians.  They 
beheld  in  their  captives  only  criminals  guilty  of  lese  majesty,  and 
they  applied  the  law  of  the  case  to  them.  These  4500  men  were 
beheaded  in  one  day  at  Verden.*  Those  who  atteinpted  to  avenge 
them  were  themselves  defeated  and  massacred  at  Dethmold,  near 
Osnabruck.  The  victor,  frequently  stopped  in  those  hunrid  regions 
by  rain,  inundations,  and  deep  mud,  persisted  in  following  up  the 
war  in  the  winter  season.  Then  there  were  no  longer  any  leaves  to 
conceal  the  outlaw  ;  the  marshes,  rendered  solid  by  the  frosts,  no 
longer  defended  him.  The  soldier  caught  him  in  his  lonely  cabin 
by  nis  fireside,  with  his  wife  and  his  children,  like  the  beaat  trMked 
to  its  lair. 

(a.d.  785.)— Saxony  remained  quiet  for  eight  years;  Witlakin, 
hiinself  had  surrenderea,  but  still  the  Franks  had  no  lack  of  ene* 
mies  ;  the  dependent  nations  were  any  thing  but  resigned.  Tlie 
Thuringians,  it  appearSi  drew  the  sword  in  the  very  palace  against  die 
Franks,  who  wanted  to  subject  them  to  the  salique  laws  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  chie&.t  This  cause,  and 
others  besides,  scarcely  known  to  us,  occasioned  a  conspiracy  of  the 
grandees  against  Charlemagne.  They  detested,  above  all,  it  is  said, 
the  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  young  wife,  Fastrade,|  whom  her  husband 
of  fiAy  could  refuse  nothing,  llie  conspirators  being  discovered,  did 
not  deny  the  fiust ;  one  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  say,  ^*  Had  my 

•  Eginbard,  Ann.,  v.  206.  Csterorum,  qui,  persiiasioni  ejus  Yitikindl  moreoEi 
gerentes,  tantum  ftcinus  peregerunt  uM)ue  ad  m  M  m  m  n  traditi,  jussu  regis  onnes 
una  die  decollati  sunt  Hujusniodi  vindicta  perpetrata,  rex  in  hibema  concessit. 
Anna].  Fuld.,  p.  829.     Annal.  Met.,  p.  844. 

+  Secundum  legem  Franconim.    Anna].  Nazar.  an.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  1 1. 

t  Eginhard,  Kar.  M.,  c.  20,  ibid.  97.  Harum  conjurationum  Fastrads  cnida. 
litas  causa  et  origo  extitisse  creditur  ;  et  idcirco  in  ambabus  (conjuimcionibus) 
contra  regem  conspirauim  est,  quia  u sorts  crudelitati  consentiens  a  su«  natuiv 
benignitate  ac  solita  mansuetudine  immaniter  exorbitasse  videbalur  — Eginh., 
Anna!.,  ib.2l0.  Facta  est  contra  regem  conjuratio  a  filio  suo  roajore,  oomioe 
Pipino,  et  qnibusdam  Francis  qui  se  crudelitatem  Fiastradv  rcffin«  fcne  noo 
posse  asseverabant. .  • .  que  cum  per  Fardulfum  Langobardum  detccta  fuisseC, 
Ipse  ob  meritum  fidei  servatc  monasterio  S.  Dionysii  aonatus  est. 
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advioe  been  taken,  tkou  ahouldst  never  have  croefled  the  Rhine 
alive."  The  giadonfl  eovereign  sentenced  them  to  no  other  penalty 
ihan  Bome  remote  pilgrimage  to  tombs  of  saints,  but  he  had  them 
lolled  upon  the  road.*  Some  years  afterwards  a  natural  son  ci 
Charlemagne  joined  the  grandees  to  overthrow  his  fiither.t 

(a.  d.  786.)— There  was  another  conq)irac7  abroad  among  the  tii- 
bntaiy  princes.  The  Bavarians  and  Lombards  were  two  kindred 
peodes  ;  the  former  had  long  given  kings  to  the  latter.  TassiUon, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Didier,  and  sist^  of 
her  whom  Charlemagne  married  and  sent  back  with  insult  to  hoc 
fiuher.  Taaaillon  was  ihus  the  brotiber-in-law  of  the  Lombard  Duke 
of  Benevento.  Thelatter  was  in  jgood  intelligence  with  the  Greeks, 
who  were  masters  of  the  sea.  TassiUon  caQed  the  Slaves  and  the 
Avars  to  his  aid.  The  movements  of  the  Bretons  and  of  the  Sara^ 
oens  encouraged  them  4  but  the  Franks  surrounded  TassiUon  with 
three  armies.  Defeated  without  a  blow,  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
in  the  assembly  of  Ingelheim,  like  an  ordinaiy  criminal,  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  death,  then  tonsured,  and  shut  up  in  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Jumi^ges.  Bavana  periled  as  a  nation  ;  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  had  likewise  perished ;  there  remained  of  it  the  duchy 
of  Benevento  in  the  mountains  of  the  south,  which  Charlemagne 
could  never  vanquish  by  force,  but  which  he  weakened  and  trou- 
bled by  setting  up  a  competitor  against  Didier*s  son,  whom  the 
Greeks  brought  back. 

(▲.D.789.) — Giarlemagne  had  one  tributary  more,  and  another 
war.  It  was  the  same  in  Grermany.  On  arriving  on  the  Elbe  and 
coming  &oe  to  &ce  with  the  Slaves,  he  found  nimself  compelled 
tointmeie  in  their  craarrels,  and  to  second  the  Abodrites  against  the 
WUtzi  (or  Weletabi).  The  Slaves  gave  hostages.  The  empire 
appeared  to  have  nined  aUthat  lies  between  the  Mbe  and  the  Oder. 
It  spread  oontinuflUy,  and  continuaUy  lost  in  strength. 

(A.i>.  769.)— Between  the  Slaves  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the 
Adriatic;  bey<md  Bavana,  now  become  a  mere  i>rovince,  Charle- 
magne encountered  the  Avars,  indefatiigable  riders,  intrenched  in  the 
nuoshes  of  Hungary,  whence  they  salEed  out  at  their  choice,  either 
upon  the  Slaves,  or  upon  the  Greek  empire.  Every  wint^,  says  the 
historian,  they  went  to  sleep  with  the  women  of  the  Slaves.  Their 
caa^,  or  rm^,  was  a  prodigious  wooden  village  covering  a  whole 
provmce,  indoeed  with  hedges  and  int^lacix^  trees.  The  plunder 
of  many  centuries  was  coUected  lliere,  the  spous  of  the  Byzantines; 
a  strange  medley  of  things  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  most  useless 
to  barbarians,  a  whimsical  freebooter's  museum.  This  camp,  accord- 
ing to  an  cdd  soldier  of  Charlemagne,  was  &om  twelve  to  fifteen 

*  Annd.  Nantr.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fn,  y.  12. 

t  Arnud.  Franc.,  ibid.  65.  Filius  regis  Pipptnus,  ex  concobiiia  Himildmda, 
cam  ali^uibos  comidbus  Fnmcoram  oonsiliatur •* 

t  Egmh.,  Kar.  M.,  c.  10.    Domait  (an.  786)  et  Brittones  qui dicto  au- 

dientes  non  eiaot. 
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leagues  in  circumference,*  like  the  dties  of  the  East,  Nineveh  and 
Babjlon.  Such  is  the  genius  of  the  Tartars ;  the  people  gathered 
into  a  single  camp,  all  the  rest  of  the  land  a  wilderness  of  pasture.  He 
who  visited  the  cha^an  of  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
the  barbarian  seated  upon  a  golden  throne  in  the  middle  of  a  desert 
The  chagan  of  the  Avars,  in  his  wooden  village,  made  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  send  him  bedsteads  of  solid  gold-f 

(a.  ]>.  791.)— These  barbarians,  having  become  the  neighbours  of 
ihe  Franks,  thought  to  levy  tribute  upon  them  as  upon  the  (rreeks. 
Charlemagne  attacked  them  with  three  armies  and  advanced  to  the 
Raab,  burning  the  few  habitations  he  fell  in  with.  But  what  mg- 
nified  to  the  Avars  the  conflagration  of  those  cabins  ?  Meanwhile, 
Charlemagne's  cavalry  wore  itself  out  in  those  desert  regions,  hunting 
an  enemy  it  knew  not  how  to  find ;  but  what  it  did  find  in  ever^ 
direction  was  wet  plains^  marshes,  and  rivers  overflowing  their 
banks.    The  army  of  the  Franks  lost  all  its  horses.^ 

(a.  d.  793.)— We  alwap  say,  the  army  of  the  Franks;  but  this 
people  of  the  Franks  is  like  the  vessel  of  Theseus:  renovated  bit  by 
bit,  there  scarcely  remains  any  thing  of  its  original  ooinposition.  At 
this  period,  Charlemagne's  armies  were  recrmted  in  Friesland  and 
in  Saxony  quite  as  much  as  in  Ostrasia.  It  was  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries  that  the  disasters  of  the  Franks  really  re- 
verted. It  was  not  enough  that  they  had  to  bear  the  yoke  ot  the 
Jmests  at  home,  but,  what  was  intolerable  to  barbarians,  they  were 
breed  to  abandon  the  customs,  and  habits,  and  the  language  of  their 
fiithers,  to  enter  the  battaUons  of  the  Franks,  their  enemies,  and  to 
vanquish  and  die  for  them ;  for  hardly  did  they  ever  again  behold 
their  coimtry ,  being  sent  away  to  a  distance  of  tmee  or  four  hundred 
leagues  a^amst  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  or  the  Lombards  of  Bene- 
vento.  If  they  were  to  die,  the  Saxons  preferred  dying  at  home. 
They  massacred  Charlemagne's  lieutenants,  burned  the  churches, 
drove  out  and  slaughtered  the  priests,  and  passionately  returned  to 
the  worship  of  their  ancient  ^ods.  They  made  common  cause  with 
the  Avars,  instead  of  furnishing  an  army  against  them.  The  same 
year  the  army  of  the  Caliph  Hixem,  finding  Aquitaine  unfurnished 
with  troops,  passed  the  Ebro,  crossed  the  marches  and  the  Pyrenees, 
burned  the  suburbs  of  Narbonne,  and  defeated,  with  great  skughter, 

*  Monachi  S.  Galli,  1.  ii.,  c.  2.     Term  Hunnoram  novem  circulis  ctngebatnr 

Tain  latufl  fuit  uous  circuliis... .  qaantum  est  gpatium  de  castro  T^rooioo 

ad  Constaniiam Ita  vid  et  vills  eiant  locatte,  ut  de  aliis  ad  alias  vox 

humana  posset  atidiri.    Cootra  eadem  quoque  edificia,  inter  inexpugnabiles  illos 

nnuros,  portc  non  satis  lat«  erant  constitutse Item  de  secundo  circulo,  qui 

similiter  ut  primus  erat  extractus,  Tiginti  milliaria  Teutonica,  qu»  sani  qnacba- 
pinta  Italica,  ad  tertium  usque  tendebantur ;  similiter  usque  ad  nonum  ;  quanTit 
imi  circuli  alius  alio  multo  contractiores  fuerunt. ...  Ad  has  erao  nuoitionet  i>er 
ducentos  et  eo  amplius  annos,  qualescumque  omnium  ocddentalium  divitias 
coneregantes. . .  .orbem  occiduum  pene  vacuum  dimiserunt. 

t£xcMenandri»  p.  106-164.  Theophilact.,lib.ii^c.  16^17.  Gibbon,  di.  42. 46. 

t  Poet  Sax.,  iii.,  ap.  Scr.  iter.  Fr.,  ▼.  155. 
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the  troops  that  had  been  collected  by  William  the  Shortnosed,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  and  regent  of  Aquitaine.  They  then  retiaced  their  route 
to  Spain,  carrying  away  a  whole  people  ot  captives,  and  loaded  with 
xich  spoils  wherewith  tne  caliph  adorned  the  ma^uficent  mosque  of 
Cordova.*  Every  thing  combined  against  Charlemagne;  nature 
herself  was  in  arms  against  him.  When  this  disastrous  news  reached 
him  he  was  in  Suabia,  ur^g  the  execution  of  a  canal  which  should 
have  joined  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  and  &cilitated  the  defence 
of  the  empire  in  case  of  invasion.  But  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and 
the  continual  rains,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  great  work-f 
He  iared  no  better  with  the  great  bridge  of  Mayence,  wnich  secured 
a  passage  between  France  and  Germany,  and  which  was  burned  by 
the  boatmen  of  both  banks. 

(A.D.  796.) — Despite  of  all  these  disasters,  Charlemagne  soon  re- 
sumed the  ascendant  over  his  scattered  enemies.  He  set  about 
depopulating  Saxony,  since  he  could  not  tame  it.  He  sat  himself 
down  with  an  army  by  the  Weser,  and,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  Saxons  that  he  would  not  let  go  his  ^rasp,  he  called 
his  camp  Heerstall,  the  name  given  to  the  patrimonial  castle  of  the 
Carlovingians  upon  the  Meuse.  Extending  his  incursions  thence  in 
every  direction,  ne  caused  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
given  up  to  him  in  many  cantons.  These  flocks  of  captives  were 
Uien  driven  towards  the  south,  or  the  west,  and  settled  upon  new 
lands  in  the  midst  of  populations  wholly  hostile  to  them,  all  Chris- 
tian and  speaking  a  oinerent  language.  It  was  thus  the  kings  of 
the  Babylonians  and  of  the  Persians  transported  the  Jews  to  the 
Iigns,  and  the  Chalddians  to  the  shores  of  tne  Persian  Ghilf.  Thus, 
Probus  had  traxisplanted  colonies  of  Franks  and  Frieses  to  the  bor- 
detsof  theEuxine. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  Charlemagne's  sons,  taking  advantae;e 
of  a  civil  war  among  the  Avars,  entered  their  territory  upon  the 
south  with  an  army  of  Bavarians  and  Lombards.  He  crossed  the 
Danube  and  the  Teiss ;  and,  at  last,  laid  hands  upon  that  precious  nng 

*  Cbrooic.  Moissiac,  v.  74.  Hist,  du  Languedoc»  1.  ix.,  c.  26.  Conde,  His- 
tory of  the  Doniinion  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  ^ipain  (translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Spanish),  vol.  ii. 

t  l^nh.,  Annal.«  ad  ann.  793.  **  It  had  been  urged  upon  the  king,  that  if  a 
canal  large  enough  to  carry  vessels,  were  cut  between  the  Rednitz  and  the 
Altmul,  it  would  be  easy  to  navigate  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  because  one 
of  those  rivers  fidls  into  the  Danube,  and  the  other  into  the  Maine.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  that  place  with  all  his  court,  assembled  a  great  multitude 
there,  and  spent  the  whole  autumn  upon  that  work.  The  canal  was,  therefore, 
dug  for  2000  feet  in  length,  and  300  feet  in  breadth,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  work 
could  not  be  effected  Sirough  a  roarshv  soil  naturally  impregnated  with  water, 
and  furthermore  inundated  by  continual  rain.  As  fast  as  the  workmen  carried 
away  the  soil  during  the  day,  it  fell  in  again  during  the  night.  While  this  work 
was  going  on,  two  very  disagreeable  pieces  of  intelligence  were  brought  him. 
The  Saxons  had  revolted  upon  all  sides;  the  Saracens  had  invaded  Septimania, 
given  battle  to  the  counts  and  guards  of  that  frontier,  killed  many  Franks,  and 
returned  home  victorious." 
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'with  its  hoaxded  heape  of  wealth.  The  booty  was  so  great,  aajB 
the  annalist,  that  the  Franks  were  poor  before  in  oompariaon  to  what 
they  became  thenceforth.  It  aeems  as  though  this  txeasure-nthev- 
ing  people  lost  its  soul  with  the  gold  over  wmch  it  brooded,  like  the 
diBgon  of  Scandinavian  poetry.  It  fell,  thenceforth,  into  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  debility.  The  ehaaan  became  a  Chxiadan;  such  of 
them  as  remained  heathen  ate  out  of  wooden  platters  with  the  dogs, 
at  the  gate  of  the  bishona  who  were  sent  to  omyert  them.*  Some 
years  iSerwaids,  we  find  than  humbly  reque8tan|B;of  Gharlemacnea 
retreat  in  Bavaria;  they  could  no  longer,  they  said,  resst  the  Stavea 
over  whom  they  formerly  lorded. 

Now,  at  length,  C!harlemagne  bwan  to  hope  for  a  Htde  rest  To 
judge  by  the  eactent  of  his  sway,  ifnot  by  its  real  strength,  he  was 
then  the  greatest  soverei^  in  the  world.  Why  should  he  not 
accomplish  what  Tbeodonc  had  been  unable  to  eflbct? — viz.,  the 
resurrection  of  the  Roman  empire.  Such  must  have  been  the  thoiia;ht 
of  all  those  ecclesiastical  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  sorroimmd. 
Qiarlemagne  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  year  800,  under  pretext  of 
xe-establi&ng  tne  JPO]^,  who  had  been  expelled  thenccf  Daring 
the  celebration  of  uhnstmas,  whilst  he  was  abaorbed  in  prayer,  the 
pope  jdaced  the  imperial  crown  upcm  his  head,  and  proclaimed  him 
Augustas.  The  emperor  was  astounded,  and  humbly  expressed  hia 
affliction  at  having  a  burden  imposed  upon  him  too  great  for  hie 
strength;}  but  he  soon  belied  tois  puerile  hypocrisy,  by  adoptiiig 
the  titles  and  the  ceremonial  usa^  of  the  court  of  Bynntium.  Que 
thing  only  remained  to  be  done  m  order  to  xe-eatabhsh  the  Ilmpiie; 
and  that  was,  to  marry  old  CSiarlemagne  to  old  Irene,  who  was 
reigning  in  Constantinople,  afker  having  put  her  son  to  death.  This 
was  the  pope's  nodon,§  but  not  Irene's,  who  had  no  idea  of  giving 
herself  a  ma8ter.| 

A  multitude  of  pet^  kings  adorned  the  court  of  the  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  helped  him  to  exhibit  this  weak  and  pale 


*  Pagi  Critica,  ad  edd.  804,  p.  238.    Sismondi,  ii.  408. 

f  He  liad  abo  a  strong  affection  for  Leo's  predecessor,  Pope  Adrian.  Eginh. 
Kar.  M.,  c.  19.  Nuntiato  Adriani  obitn,  quein  amtcum  pnecipuum  habebat^sic 
lleftt  acsi  firatrem  aut  carissimnm  fiUum  amisisset.  C.  17  :  Nee  ille  toto  regm 
•ui  tempore  quioquam  duxic  andquius,  quam  ut  urbs  Roma  sua  opera  suoqiie 
labore  Teteri  poUeret  anctoritate. . .  .**  He  went  four  tfanes  to  Rome  to  Ailfil  his 
TOWS  and  offer  up  his  pnyen.*  See  Adrian's  letters  to  Charlemagne,  Scr.  Rer. 
Fr.,  T.  408,  544,  545,  546,  &c 

X  Eginh.,  Annal.,  p.  215.  Conrni  altari  nbi  ad  orationem  se  tndinavenC* 
Leo  papa  coronam  capiti  ejos  imposnit.— Eginh.,  Vita  Kar.  M.^  ib.  loa  Quod 
primo  in  tantum  adversatus  est,  ut  affirmaret  se  eo  die,  anamvis  pnecipna  festi- 
▼itas  esset,  eedesiam  non  intraturum  fuisse,  si  pontiocis  oonnliam  piKsuie 
potnisset. 

$  Chronogr.  Hieophanic,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  t.  189.  ^E^Afiffv  bi  ol  anorak' 
hnn  wap^  KapMXcv*AwoKpurUipuH  tcai  roOlIinra  hicamtt  wp6t  ri^  KtpSpnp^  olrsv- 
|MyM  (nfx^S/KU  dvn^  rm  KapovKKf  wp6f  y^^ior. 

II  It  was  a  Greek  proverb.  Have  the  Frank  for  a  friend  hot  act  for  a  neigb- 
hour.     T6v  ♦paymv  ^^Xor  fxB*t  Y««roM  o^ic  fxB^.     Bginh.9  ui  Kar.  IL,  c  M. 
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tioii  of  the  Empire.    Young  Egbert,  King  of  SuBBex,  and  Eardulf, 
Ejng  of  Northumberland,  came  to  acquire  the  poliah  of  the  Franks.* 
Both  of  them  were  restored  to  their  dominions  by  GhademaCTe. 
Lope,  Duke  of  the  Basques,  was  also  brought  up  at  his  court    The 
Christian  kings  and  emirs  of  Spain  went  in  search  of  him,  even  into 
the  forests  of  Bayaria,  imploring  his  aid  against  the  Caliph  of  Cor- 
dova.   Alphonso,  King  ot  Gbllicia,  displayed  rich  tapestnes  he  had 
taken  in  tne  pillage  of  Lisbon,  and  offered  them  to  the  emperor. 
Ihe  Ediisites  of  Fez  likewise  sent  him  an  embassy;  but  none  was 
80  brilliant  as  that  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  CaUph  of  Bagdad,  who 
thought  it  right  to  keep  up  some  relations  with  the  enemy  of  hi3 
foe,  die  schismatic  Caliph  oi  Spain.     He  sent  to  offer  Charlemagne, 
it  is  said,  among  other  tilings,  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepuldire,  a  veiy 
honouable  present,  which  the  King  of  the  Franks  assuredly  could 
not  abuse.     It  was  reported  that  the  chief  of  the  infidels  had  trans- 
ferred the  soTeieignty  of  Jerusalem  to  Charlemagne.    A  dock  that 
strack  the  hours,  an  ape,  and  an  elephant,  greatly  astonished  the 
men  of  the  West.t    We  may,  if  we  please,  believe  that  the  gigantic 
hom  shown  at  AiJc-la-Chapelle  is  one  of  that  elephant's  tusks. 

It  was  in  his  palace  at  Aix  that  Charlemagne  should  have  been 
beheld.  That  restorer  of  the  empire  of  the  West  had  despoiled 
Ravenna  of  its  most  precious  marbles  to  adorn  his  barbarian  Rome. 
Active,  even  in  his  leisure,  he  studied  there  under  Peter  of  Pisa,  and 
tbe  Saxon  Alcuin,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  He  learned 
to  wiite,§  a  thing  very  rare  in  those  days.    He  piqneid  himself  upon 

*  Eginh.,  Anna!.,  ap.  Set.  Rer.  Fr.  "  The  Ring  of  the  Northumbriam  in  the 
sland  of  Britain,  being  driven  out  of  his  countiy  and  his  realm,  repaired  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  at  Nimeguen,  set  before  htm  the  cause  of  his  journey, 
and  departed  for  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  through  the  interference  of 
the  legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  emperor,  he  was  re-established  in  his 
lungdoro." 

t  "  What  the  poet  declared  impossible, 

Aut  Ararim  Parthus  bibet  aut  Germania  Tigrim, 
seemed,*  says  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  '*  in  those  da^  quite  an  easy  thing,  by  reason 
of  the  relations  of  Charles  with  Haroun.  In  testimony  of  this  &ct  I  will  appeal 
to  all  Gennany,  which  in  the'  time  of  your  glorious  fiither  Louis"  (he  is  address- 
ing Charles  the  Bald)  **  was  constnuned  to  pay  one  denier  for  each  head  of  oxen, 
aodfor  each  manse  depending  on  the  ro^al  domain,  for  the  ransom  of  Christians 
dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  their  distress  they  implored  their  deliveranoeat 
the  hands  of  your  fiither,  as  old  subjects  of  your  great  grandfttber  Charles,  and 
of  vonr  granmather  Louis."    Monach.  Sangall.,  1.  ii.,  c  14. 

i  He  chose  Aix  to  build  his  palace  there,  says  Eginhard,  on  account  of  the 
thermal  waters.  "  He  was  fond  of  that  mild  warmth,  and  frequently  swam  there. 
He  inyited  thither  the  grandees,  his  friends,  and  his  ^ards,  and  sometimes  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  bathed  with  him."  Eginh.,  m  Kar.  M.,  c.  22.  He  spent 
the  autumn  in  the  chase. 

§  Eginh.,  in  Kar.  M.,c.  25.  <'  He  learned  grammar  under  the  Deacon  Peter 
•f  Pisa,  and  had  for  master  in  his  other  studies  Albiniis,  snmamed  Alcuin,  like- 
inse  a  deacon,  bom  in  Britain,  and  of  Saxon  race ;  a  man  of  universal  know- 
ledge, and  under  whose  guidance  he  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  rhetoric 
and  dialectics,  but  above  all  to  astronomy.  He  learned  also  the  art  of  reckoq- 
hig,  and  studied  the  course  of  tlie  stars  with  inquisitive  and  ardent  sagacity.    He 
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chaunting  well  in  the  choir,  and  was  a  merciless  critic  of  the  clerks 
who  acquitted  themselves  badly  in  that  way*  He  found  time,  too, 
to  watch  those  who  went  in  or  out  of  the  imperial  residenoe.t 
Lattice  works  were  formed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  lofty  galleries  of 
the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  rose  with  creat  regularity,  at 
night  for  matins4  A  tali  stature,  a  round  head,  a  thick  neck,  a 
long  nose,  a  belly  rather  prominent,  a  thin  Toice;  such  is  the  por* 
trait  given  of  Charles  by  a  contemporaneous  historian.§    His  wife, 

essayed  also  to  write,  and  habitually  kept  tablets  under  the  head  of  his  bed,  so 
that  he  might  in  his  leisure  moments  exercise  his  hand  in  tracing  letters ;  but 
in  this  task  he  was  hardly  successful ;  he  had  begun  it  too  late."  "  In  bis  latter 
years  his  only  occupation  was  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  the  correction  of  books. 
The  day  before  his  death  he  carefully  corrected,  with  some  Greeks  and  Syijans, 
the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St.  John."  The^n.  de 
Gestis  Ludov.  Pii,  c  7,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  vi.  76.  He  sent  also  to  **  liis  best 
friend,"  Pope  Adrian,  a  Latin  psalter,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  with  a  dedica- 
tion in  verse.  Eginh.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  402.  Accordingly  he  was  buried 
with  a  golden  gospel  in  his  hand.    Monach.  Engolism.  in  Kar.  M.,  ib.  186.  ^ 

*  Eginh.,  in  Ear.  M.,  c.  26.  '*  He  sedulously  improved  the  readins  and  sink- 
ing in  divine  service,  for  he  understood  them  remarkably  well,  though  he  himseu 
never  read  in  public,  and  sung  only  in  a  low  tone  and  in  chorus." — Moo. 
Sangall.,  i.,  7.  **  Never  in  the  basilica  of  the  learned  Charles  was  it  necessaiy  to 
point  out  to  each  the  passage  he  was  to  read,  or  to  mark  the  end  of  it  with  max 
or  with  the  nail ;  all  knew  so  well  wliat  they  luid  to  read«  that  had  they  been 
desired  unexpectedly  to  begin  they  would  never  have  been  found  at  fault.  He 
himself  raised  his  finger  or  his  stick,  or  sent  some  one  to  the  clerks  who  sat  &r 
from  him,  to  point  out  the  one  he  wished  should  read*  He  marked  the  end 
hj  a  gutteral  sound,  which  all  watched  for  in  suspense,  so  that  whether  be  made 
sign  at  the  dose  of  a  sense,  or  at  a  rest  in  the  miadle  of  a  phrase,  or  even  before 
the  rest,  no  one  struck  in  either  too  high  or  two  low,  however  strange  a  com- 
mencement that  might  occasion.  In  such  sort  tliat  although  all  did  not  uoderstaD<L 
it  was  in  his  palace  that  the  best  readers  were  found,  and  no  one  dared  to  enter 
among  bis  choristers  (were  he  even  otherwise  known)  who  could  not  read  well 
and  sing  well." — C.  21.  *'  On  a  certain  festival,  when  a  young  man,  the  king's 
relation,  sang  the  Hallelujah  very  well,  the  king  said  to  a  bishop  who  was  pre* 
sent :  '  He  has  sung  well,  our  clerk  !*  The  other  fool  taking  this  for  a  joke,  and 
not  knowing  that  uie  clerk  was  the  emperor's  relation,  replied :  *  The  country 
fellows  sin^  as  well  to  their  oxen.'  Upon  this  impertinent  answer  the  emperor 
shot  a  terrible  glance  at  him,  whereat  he  fell  thunder  stricken." 

f  Mon.  Sangalln  1*  !••  c.  32.  Que  (mansiones)  ita  cxrck  palatium  peritlssimi 
Caroli  ^us  dispositione  constructs  sunt,  ut  ipse  per  cancellos  solarit  sui  cuncta 
posset  yidere,  (jusecumque  ab  intrantibus  vel  exeuntibus  Quasi  latenter  fierent. 
Bed  et  ita  omnia  procerum  habitacula  a  terra  erant  in  sublime  suspensa,  ut  sub 
eis  nop  solum  militum  milites  et  eonim  servitores,  sed  omne  ffenus  hominum  ab 
injuriis  imbrium  et  nivium,  vel  gelu,  caminis  possent  defendii  et  nequaquam 
tamen  ab  oculis  acutissimi  Caroli  valerent  abscondi. 

X  E|inb.,  in  Kar.  M.,  c.  26.  Ecdesiam  mane  et  vespere,item  noctumis  horis 
et  sacrificii  tempore,  quoad  eum  valetudo  permiserat,  impigre  frequentabst 
Mon.  Sanmll.,  1.  i.,  c.  ^.  Gloriosissimus  Carolus  ad  noctumas  laudes  pendulo 
et  profundissimo  pallio  utebatur.  He  fasted  all  through  Lent  until  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  day. 

§  Ibid.,  c.  22.  Corpore  fuit  ample  atque  robusto,  statura  eminenti,  qose  tamen 

justum  non  excederet apice  corporis  rotundo,  oculb  prsegrandibus  ac  vegetis, 

naso  paululum  mediocritatem  exccdente. . . .  Cervix  obeia  et  brevior,  venterque 
projectior. . . .  Voce  clara  quidem,  sed  quae  minus  corporis  formm  convenirec.— 
Medicos  peoe  exosos  habebat,  quod  ei  in  cibis  assas  quibus  assuetus  erac,  di- 
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Hildegarde,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  strong  voice.  Fastrade,  whom 
lie  afterwards  manied,  exercised  a  mascuhne  sway  over  him.  Never- 
theless, he  had  many  mistresses,  and  was  married  five  times;  but 
upon  the  death  of  his  fifth  wife  he  did  not  marry  again,  but  chose 
him  four  concubines,  with  whom  he  contented  himself  thenceforth.* 
The  Solomon  of  the  Franks  had  six  sons  and  eight  daughters;  the 
latter  very  beautifiil,  and  veiy  volatile.  We  are  assured  that  he 
loved  them  very  much,  and  would  never  consent  to  their  being 
married.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  cavalcading  after  him  in 
his  wars  and  joumeys.t 

The  literary  and  religious  glory  of  the  t^^^W^  of  Charlemagne  be* 
longs,  as  we  have  said,  to  three  strangers.  "&&  Saxon  Alcum,  and 
Clement  the  Scotchman,  founded  the  palatine  school,  the  model  of 
all  the  others  that  rose  after  it.  The  Groth,  Benedict  of  Aniane^ 
the  son  of  the  Count  de  Maguelone,  reformed  the  monasteries,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  discrepancies  introduced  by  St.  Colomb  and  the 
Irish  missionaries  of  the  seventh  century.  He  imoosed  the  rule  of 
St  Benedict  on  all  the  monks  of  the  empire4  M.  Guizot  has  very 
well  pointed  out  how  inferior  this  minute  and  pedantic  reform  waa 
to  the  first  ixisritution.§  Not  less  pedantic  and  barren  was  the 
attempted  literary  reform  directed  chiefiy  by  Alcuin.  It  is  known 
that  Charlemagne's  chief  coimcillors  formed  a  sort  of  academy,  in 
which  he  himself  took  his  seat,  under  the  name  of  King  David.  The 
o&ers  were  designated  Homer,  Horace,  &c.  Notwithstanding  these 
pompous  names,  some  poems  of  the  Italian  Goth,  Theodulf,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  some  letters  of  Leidrade,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  are, 
pohaps,  the  only  things  thejr  produced  that  deserved  any  attention. 
With  respect  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  the  will  we  must  praise;  it  is  the 
effort  to  re-establish  unity  in  the  system  of  teaching  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  endeavour,  alone,  to  establish  the  Roman  liturgy  and 
the  Gr^orian  chaimt  throughout  his  dominions,  cost  Charlemagne  a 

mlttere,  et  elizis  adsuescere  suadebant— Be  it  allowed  the  great  chronicles  of 
St.  Denis,  written  so  Ions  afterwards,  to  say  that  he  cleft  a  horseman  in  two 
^th  a  stroke  of  his  swora,  and  that  he  could  carry  an  armed  man  standing  on 
bis  hand.  The  emperor  was  made  proportional  to  the  Empire,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  who  reigned  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro  must  have  been  a  giant. 

*  Eginh.,  in  Kar.  M.,c  18.  Post  cujus  (Luitgardis)  mortem,  quatuor  habuit 
coDCttbinas. 

t  Ib.,c.  19....Nanqaam  iter  sine  illis  fisureret,  Adequitabant  ei  filii,  filin 
Teropone  seqnebantur. . . .  Quse  aim  pulcherrimss  es8ent,«et  ab  eo  plurimum 
<tiligerentnr,  mirum  dictu  quod  nullam  earum  cuiquam  aut  suorum  aut  extero- 
nnn  nuptum  dare  volait.  Sed  omnes  secum  usque  ad  obitum  suum  in  domo 
sa4  retinuit,  dicens  se  earum  contubemio  carere  non  posse.  Ac  propter  hoc» 
alias  felix,  adversae  fortunae  maltgnitatem  expertus  est  Quod  tamen  ita  dissi- 
nuhrit,  ac  si  de  eisnunquam  alicujus  probri  suspicio  exorta,  vel  fama  dispersa 
fuisset. 

I  ActaSS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.,  ssec.  iv.,  p.  194.  Ex  Getarum  genere,  partibus 
6ot}»,  oriundus  fuit. . . .  Pater  ejuscomitatem  Magdalonensem  tenuit — See  also 
('Qi2ot(1829),26ele9on. 

S  ^^me  le^on,  p.  42»sqq. 
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gieat  deal  Having  to  deal  with  so  many  languages,  and  so  many  peo- 
rles,  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  the  di^nance  always  le-appeaied.* 
Drogon,  the  emperor's  brother,  personally  directed  the  school  of  Metz. 
W  ith  this  taste  for  the  literature  and  the  traditions  of  Rome,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Charlemagne  and  his  son^  Louis,  were  ibnd  of 
being  surrounded  with  straneers  and  literary  men  of  low  condition. 
<'  It  came  to  pass  that  there  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  in  com- 
pany with  Breton  merchants,  two  Scots  of  Hibemia,  men  of  incom- 
parable learning  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  writings.  They  offered  no 
^oods  for  sale,  but  cried  out  every  daj  to  the  crowd  that  came  to 
buy,  '  If  any  one  desires  wisdom  let  lum  come  to  us  and  receive  it ; 
we  have  it  tor  sale.'  At  last,  they  cried  out  so  long  that  the  people 
who  heard  them,  struck  with  amazement,  or  taking  them  for  fools, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  ears  of  King  Charles,  who  was 
always  passionately  fond  of  wisdom.  He  summoned  them  to  him 
in  all  haste  ;  and  asked  them  was  it  true,  as  fame  had  reported  to 
Mm,  that  they  had  wisdom  with  them  ?  They  said,  '  We  have  it, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  give  it  to  all  those  who  seek  it 
worthily.'  Upon  his  asking  them  what  they  desired  in  return,  they 
lepUed, '  A  convenient  place,  intelligent  creatures,  and,  what  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  accomplishment  of  man's  pilgrimage  here  below, 
food  and  raiment.'  The  king,  greatly  delighted,  kept  them  with 
him,  at  first,  for  some  little  tmie ;  then,  being  obliged  to  under- 
take military  expeditions,  he  ordered  one  of  them,  named  Clement, 
to  remain  in  Graul,  put  under  his  charge  a  considerable  number  of 
children  of  high,  nuddle,  and  low  condition,  and  appointed  them  to 
receive  victnw  according  to  their  need,  and  a  commodious  habita- 
tion. The  other  (John  Mailros,  a  disciple  of  Bede)  he  sent  into 
Italy,  and  gave  him  the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  near  the  town 
of  Pavia,  tiiat  he  might  open  a  school  there.  Albinus,  of  the 
nation  of  the  Angles,  a  disciple  of  the  learned  Bede,  hearing  this 
news,  and  seeing  what  a  good  reception  Charles,  the  most  rebgiona 
of  kings,  bestowed  upon  the  sages,  embarked  and  came  to  nim. 
Charles  gave  him  the  abbey  of  ot.  Martin,  near  the  city  of  Tours, 
in  order  that,  in  the  king^s  absence,  he  might  repose  there  and  teach 
those  who  flocked  to  hear  him.t    His  scienoe  bore  such  fruit,  that 

*  See  a  curious  passage  in  a  life  of  St  Gregory,  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  t.  445 ;  also  a 
life  of  Charlemapie  by  a  monk  of  Angoulftme,  ib.  185. — Mod.  SanpdU  i*  1Q> 
**  Seeine  with  pam  that  the  mode  of  chauntinff  wmed  in  the  several  proTinoss 
he  asked  of  the  pope  twelve  clerks  instructed  in  psalmody;  Bat  wmi  ibsae 
men  had  been  dispersed  in  different  directions,  th^  aU  mischievously  took  to 
teaching  different  methods.  Incensed  at  this,  Charles  complained  to  the  popc^ 
and  the  pope  put  them  in  prison.* 

f  Eginh.,  in  Kar.  M.,  c.  25.  "  Albinos,  sumamed  Alcuin,  a  deacon  of  Britain 
of  the  Saxon  race."  Akuin  wrote  to  Charlemaane,  *'  Send  me  from  Fiaace 
some  learned  treatises,  as  excellent  as  those  which  1  have  here  under  my  care  (in 
the  library  of  York),  and  which  were  collected  by  my  master  Ecbert»  and  I  wiU 
send  you  some  of  my  young  people,  who  will  carry  the  flowers  of  Britain  into 
France  in  such  sort,  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  an  cndoeed  garden  at  York 
alone,  but  that  somescions  of  paradise  may  luso  gerauaate  in  Toon."    Episc  L 
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the  modem  Gauls,  or  Franks,  had  the  reputation  of  equalling  the 
Komana  or  the  Athenians  of  antiquity. 

"  When  the  yictoiious  Charles  returned  to  Gaul  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, he  sent  for  the  children  he  had  put  under  Clement's  care,  and 
desired  them  to  show  him  their  letters  and  their  yerses.  Those  of 
middle  and  base  condition  presented  works  surpassing  all  hope,  con- 
fectioned with  all  the  sweet  savours  of  wisdom.  Tne  nobles  pro* 
dnced  nothing  but  insipid  nonsense.  Thereupon  the  sage  kmg, 
imitating  the  justioe  of  the  eternal  judge,  made  mose  who  had  done 
well  stand  upon  his  right  hand,  and  spoke  to  them  in  these  terms: 
'  A  thousand  thanks,  my  sons,  for  that  jou  have  appHed  yourselyes 
with  all  your  might  to  labour  according  to  my  orders,  and  for  your 
own  good.  Now  striye  to  attain  perfection,  and  I  will  give  you  mag- 
nificent bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  you  shall  be  evermore  honour- 
able in  my  eyes.'  Then  he  turned  an  incensed  countenance  upon, 
those  on  ms  left  hand,  and  perturbing  theb  consciences  with  a 
fieiy  glance,  he  addressed  them  with  irony  in  this  terrible  apos- 
trophe, which  he  thundered  out  rather  than  spoke  :  *'  Tou  nobles, 
you  sons  of  grandees,  delicate  and  fidr  minions,  proud  of  your  birth 
and  of  your  riches,  you  have  n^lected  my  orders  and  your  own 
gloiy,  and  the  study  of  letters ;  you  have  given  yourselves  up  to 
canial  indulgence,  to  play  and  sloth,  or  to  ftivolous  exercises.'  After 
this  premable,  lifting  up  his  august  head  and  his  invincible  arm 
towuds  heaven,  he  swore  his  usual  oath,  ^  By  the  Qod  of  heaven, 
I  care  not  for  your  nobility  and  your  beauty,  whatever  admiration 
others  may  fed  for  you  ;  and  take  this  for  certain,  that  if  you  do 
not,  by  vigilant  zeal,  make  amends  for  your  past  negligence,  you 
dudl  never  obtain  any  thing  of  Charles.' 

'*  One  of  the  poor  youths,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  ver^  able  in 
qpeech  and  writm^,  was  placed  by  him  in  the  chapel.  This  is  the 
name  which  the  kin^  of  the  Franks  give  to  their  oratory,  because 
of  the  chape  of  St.  Slartin,  which  they  always  carried  in  the  fight 
for  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  defeat  of  tne  enemy.  One  day, 
when  the  death  of  a  certain  bishop  was  announced  to  the  prudent 
Charles,  he  asked  had  the  prelate  sent  before  him  into  the  other  world 
any  part  of  his  }»operty,  and  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ;  and,  upon 
the  messenger  replying,  ^  My  Hege,  not  more  than  two  pounds  of 
flflyer,' — our  young  clerk  sighed,  and,  unable  to  smother  his  vivacity, 
aUowed  this  exclamation  to  escape  in  the  king's  presence, — ^  A  poor 
fiaticum  for  so  long  a  journey.'  Charles,  the  most  moderate  of  men, 
after  reflecting  for  some  minutes,  said  to  him,  *'  What  thinkest  thou  ? 

Being  invited  to  France  he  became  the  master  of  the  Soot  Rabanus  Moms, 
founder  of  the  great  school  of  Fulda.  Eginhard  says  (c.  16)  that  Charlemagne 
bestowed  hcMioun  and  mapstrades  upon  the  Scots,  whose  fidelity  and  worth  he 
ttteened,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  greatly  devoted  to  him.  Hericus  says, 
in  bis  life  of  St.  Cctarins,  dedicated  to  Charlemagne :  **  Almost  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Seots,  scorning  the  dangen  of  the  sea,  comes  and  settles  in  our  country 
^th  a  numerous  suite  of  philosophers." 
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if  thou  hadst  this  bishopric,  wouldst  thou  make  larger  provision  for 
this  long  route  ?  The  derk,  his  mouth  ^ping  at  these  words,  as 
at  grapes  of  prime,  ready  to  drop  into  it  of  their  own  accord,  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimea,  ^  My  liege,  I  commit  myself,  there^ 
upon,  to  God's  will,  and  to  your  power,' — and  the  king  said  to  him, 
'  Hide  thyself  under  the  curtain  that  hangs  behind  me  ;  thou  ahalt 
soon  hear  how  many  protectors  thou  ha!^.'  Now,  upon  the  noise 
of  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the  people  of  the  palace,  always  follow- 
ing up  the  scent  of  other's  misfortunes  or  death,  strove,  with  mutual 
impatience  and  envy,  to  obtain  the  vacant  place  for  themselves, 
through  the  instrumentalily  of  those  most  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor.  But  he,  firm  in  his  resolution,  refused  every  Dody,  saying 
that  he  would  not  break  his  word  to  the  young  man.  At  last. 
Queen  Hilderarde  sent  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  first 
pkoe,  and  tnen  came  in  person  to  the  kin^,  to  ask  for  the 
bishopric  for  her  own  cleric.  As  he  entertamed  her  request 
with  the  most  gracious  air,  saying  that  he  would  not  and  could 
not  refuse  her  any  thing,  but  that  he  could  not  pardon  himself 
for  deceiving  the  young  clerk,  she  did,  as  all  wives  do  when  they 
wish  to  bend  their  husbands'  will  to  their  caprice.  Dissembling 
her  anger,  and  softening  her  coarse  voice,  she  tried  to  bend  the 
inflexible  soul  of  the  emperor  by  her  cajoleries,  saying, '  Dear  prince, 
my  lord,  why  throw  away  the  bishopnc  upon  this  lK>y?  I  beseech 
you,  most  sweet  lord,  my  glory  and  my  stay,  give  it  rather  to  my 
clerk,  your  faithful  servant.'  Thereupon,  the  youn^  man  whom 
Charles  had  placed  behind  the  curtain  near  his  chair  to  hear  the 
solicitations  ol  all  the  suppUants,  embracing  the  king  himself  alonff 
with  the  curtain,  cried  out  in  a  lamentable  tone,  *  Hold  fiist,  lord 
king,  and  let  not  the  power  that  Grod  has  confided  to  thee  be 
snatched  from  thy  hands/  Then  that  courageous  friend  of  truth  or- 
dered him  to  show  himself,  and  said  to  him,  *  Receive  this  bishopric, 
and  take  good  care  to  send,  both  before  me  and  before  thyself,  into 
the  other  world,  larger  alms  and  a  better  viaticum  for  that  long 
journey  whence  no  man  returns."* 

Nevertheless,  with  all  Charlemagne's  preference  for  strangers  and 
lettered  men  of  low  condition,  he  had  too  much  need  of  me  men 
of  the  Germanic  race  in  his  interminable  wars,  to  become  wholly 
Roman.  He  spoke  Oerman  habitually.  He  even  wished,  like 
Chilperic,  to  make  a  grammar  of  that  language,  and  he  caused  the 
old  national  songs  of  Germany  to  be  colle^ed.t    Perhaps  he  sought 

*  Monach.  SangalL,  i.  %  sqq.— See  also  in  chapter  t.  theamuting  itorjr  of  a 
poor  man  similarly  elevated  by  Charles  to  a  rich  bishopric 

f  Eginh.,  in  Kar.  M.,  c.  29.  Barbara et  antiquissima  carmina*  qntbus  ▼etenm 
reg|iim  actus  ac  bella  canebantur,  scripsit,  memoriieque  mandavit.  Inchoavit  el 
l^rammaticam  patrii  sermonis. — According  to  Eginhard  (c.  14)  Charlemafoe 
imposed  on  the  months  names  si^ificant  in  the  German  tongiie  (winter-month, 
mud*month,  &c*) ;  but,  as  M.  Guizot  remarks,  we  find  such  names  in  use  among 
T&rious  Germanic  nations  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
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tbeieby  a  means  of  reanimatiDg  the  patriotiam  of  his  soldiers.  It 
was  thus  that  in  1813  Gennany,  not  lecomising  herself  on  her 
awaking,  sought  her  own  image  in  the  rfibelungen.  The  Grer- 
manic  costume  was  always  that  of  Charlemagne.*  I  imagine  that 
it  would  have  been  impolitic  of  him  to  present  himself  otherwise  to 
his  soldiers. 

Behold  him,  then,  doing  his  best  to  plaj  the  Roman  emperor, 
frequently  speaking  the  Latin  language,!  ai^d  arranging  the  grada- 
tions of  nis  officers  after  the  model  of  the  imperial  ministers.  No- 
tKing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  picture  left  us  by  Hincmar. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  nation  met  regularly  twice  a  year  to 
deliberate,  the  ecclesiastics  on  one  side,  the  laymen  on  the  otner,  on 
matters  proposed  to  them  hj  the  king.  Then  both  divisions  coming 
together,  they  conferred  with  a  master,  whose  only  wish  was  to  ob- 
tain clear  information.  Four  times  a  year  the  provincial  assemblies 
met  under  the  presidents  of  the  misgi  dommici.  These  were  the 
emperor's  eyes,  tne  prompt  and  &ithiul  messengers,  who,  incessantly 
tiansversing  the  whole  Kmpire,  reformed  and  denounced  aU  abuses. 
Under  the  missi  were  the  counts,  who  presided  over  the  inferior 
assembUes,  in  which  they  administered  justice,  being  assisted  by  the 
bam  hmnineSf  or  jurymen;  selected  from  among  the  proprietors. 
Under  these,  again,  tnere  were  other  assemblies^  such  as  those  of  the 
mV»mand  of  the  himdred-men;  nay,  the  lowest  beneficiaries  and 
the  stewards  of  the  royal  farms  held  courts  like  the  counts. 

Assuredly,  there  is  here  no  lack  of  apparent  order,  no  defect  of 
forms.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  regular  government. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  evident,  that  the  general  assembhes  were  not 
general.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  the  missij  the  counts,  and  the 
bishops  ran  twice  a  year  BXb&c  the  emperor  in  the  distant  expeditions 
whence  he  dates  his  capitularies,  and  that  these  legislators  took  horse 
and  galloped  about  alt  their  lives  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe,  now 
crossing  the  Alps  and  now  thePyrenees.  Still  less,  can  we  suppose,  that 

*  "  When  the  Franks  who  fought  amongst  the  Gauls  saw  the  latter  dad  in 
brilliant  lagums  of  various  colours,  fascina^  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  they 
lett  off  their  tisual  dress  and  began  to  adopt  tbiat  of  those  peoples.  The  grave 
emperor,  finding  the  latter  gannent  more  commodious  for  war,  did  not  oppose 
the  change ;  nevertheless,  when  he  saw  the  Frieses  abusing  this  ikcilitv,  and 
•elling  these  short  eannents  at  as  high  a  price  as  the  long  ones  had  formerly  cost, 
be  ordered  that  only  very  long  and  wide  mantles  should  be  bought  of  them  at  the 
ordinary  price.  '  What's  the  use,'  he  said, '  of  these  short  mantles?  In  bed,  I 
cannot  cover  myself  with  them  ;  on  horseback,  they  do  not  defend  from  rain  or 
wind,  and  when  I  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  my  legs  are  frozen."  Monach. 
San.  GalL,  1.  i.,  c  26. 

f  Eginh.,  in  Kar,  M.,c.  25.  Latinam  ita  didicit,  ut  eeque  ilia  ac  patrift  lin- 
gQ&  orare  easel  solitus ;  grsscam  vero  melius  intelligere  quam  pronunciare  po- 
teiat— Poeta  Saxon.,  1.  v.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.l76. 

...Solitus  lingu&  sacpe  est  orare  latin& 

Nee  GraBCse  prorsus  nescius  exstiterat. 
**  Soch  was  his  gift  of  speech  that  he  resembled  a  pedagogue  therein."  (Ut  di«> 
dasculus  appareret ;  alibi  dicaculus,  a  prattler.) 
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the  people  did  so.  In  the  swamps  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  marches 
of  Spain,  Italy^  and  Bavaria,  there  were  none  butvanauished  or  hostile 
populations.  K  the  word  people  be  not  here  a  fauacy,  it  signifies 
the  army,  or  else  some  persons  of  note  who  followed  me  grandees, 
bishops,  &c.,  and  represented  the  great  nation  of  the  Franks,  as  the 
thirty  lictors  in  Rome  represented  the  thirty  curia  in  the  comUia  curiata. 
As  for  the  assemblies  of  the  counts,  the  boni  homines,  and  the  seabini 
(schaefien*),  who  composed  them,  were  elected  by  the  counts  with 
the  consent  of  the  people.  The  count  could  dismiss  them.  Here 
we  have,  no  losrger,  the  old  Germans  judmng  their  peers;  these  men 
more  resembled  poor  decuriones  presided  over  ana  directed  by  an 
imperial  agent.  The  melancholy  image  of  the  Roman  Empire  re- 
appears, in  this  precocious  decrepitude  of  the  barbarian  Empire, 
xes;  the  Empire  is  restored,  but  too  fully  restored.  The  count  takes 
the  place  of  tne  duumvirs,  the  bishop  represents  the  defender  of  the 
cities^  and  those  herimam  (men  of  the  army),  who  abandon  their 
estates  to  escape  the  overwhelming  obligations  they  impose  upon 
them,  stand  for  the  Roman  curiales,t  those  free  propnctors  who 
found  their  safety  in  quitting  their  property,  in  betaking  themselves 
to  flight,  and  becoming  soldiers,  or  priests,  and  whom  the  law  Imew 
not  how  to  keep  fast  hold  on. 

The  desolation  was  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  enormous  price  of  wheat,  and  the  low  prioe  of  cattle, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  the  land  was  left  in  pasture.^  Slavery, 
mitigated,  it  is  true,  spread  with  rapid  strides.  Charlemagne  be- 
stowed upon  his  master,  Alcuin,  a  farm  containing  20,000  slave8.§ 
Every  day  the  grandees  forced  the  poor  to  give  themselves  up  body 
and  goods.  Servitude  was  an  asylum  in  which  the  freeman  took 
refuge  every  day. 

^o  legislative  genius  could  have  checked  the  downward  progress 
of  society,  on  the  rapid  slope  it  was  then  descending.  Charlemagne 
did  but  confirm  the  barbarian  laws.  '^  When  he  had  assumed  the 
name  of  emperor,*'  says  Emnhard,  ''  he  thought  of  filling  up  the 
defects  and  omissions  in  the  laws,  and  correcting  them,  and  oringing 
them  into  order  and  harmony;  but  all  he  did  was  to  add  a  few  ar- 
tides  to  them,  and  these,  even,  imperfect.**] 

*  See  Conf.  Savigny,  and  Grimm. 

f  The  curialtt  wai  to  have  at  least  twenty-fife  acres  of  land,  the  heriBM 
from  thirty-«ix  to  fortv-eight 
X  An  ox,  or  six  buanels  of  corn  were  worth  two  sous ; 
Five  oxen,  a  plain  gown,  or  thirr^  bushels,  ten  sous ; 
Six  oxen,  or  a  cairsss,  or  thirtyniix  bushels,  twehre  sous. 

(M.  Desmuhels,  Hist,  du  Moyen  Ag^  ii.) 

I  adopt  these  valuations  on  the  credit  of  this  exaa  and  conscientiotis  historiao. 
But  he  18  wrong  in  referring  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Frsnklbft. 

i  Prcf.,  ad  Elipand.,  Epist.,  37,  ap.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl^,  1.  xIt.,  c  17. 

II  Eginh.,  in  kar.  M.,  c.  29.  Post  susceptum  imperiale  nomen,  cum  ad- 
▼erteret  multa  Iqpbus  populi  sni  deesse  (nam  Franci  duas  habent  leges  plurimis 
in  locts  valde  direrus)  cogiuvit  qu«  deersnt  addere,  et  dtscrepaatia  uniiv. 
prava  quoque  ac  perperam  prolata  corrigere  sed  de  his  nihibliud  ab  co  fiKtoa 
'^t,  quam  quod  pauca  capitula,  et  ea  imperfecta,  legibus  addidit. 
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Hie  capitularies  were,  in  general,  administrative  laws,  civil  and 
eocIesiAstical  ordinances.  We  find  in  them,  it  is  true,  a  tolerably 
oonsiderable  legislative  portion,  destined,  apparently,  to  supply  those 
deficiencies  of  which  Eginhard  speaks;  but,  perhaps,  these  acts,  which 
aD  bear  the  name  of  Gharlem^ne,  are  but  repetitions  of  the  capitu- 
laries of  the  old  Frank  kings.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Pepins, 
tbat  Glotaiie  11.,  and  Da^obert,  should  have  left  so  few  capitularies, 
and  that  Bruneihaut,  Fre^gonde,  and  Ebroin  should  have  left  none  at 
all.*  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  with  Charlemagne,  as  it  would  have 
been  with  Justinian,  had  all  the  records  of  Roman  law  previous  to 
his  day  perished.  The  compiler,  in  that  case,  would  have  passed  for  the 
legislator.  The  striking  discordance  of  language  and  oi  forms  in  the 
camtularies  tends  to  stren^hen  this  conjecture. 

The  original  portion  of  the  capitularies  is  that  which  relates  to 
administration,  and  to  the  various  wants  occasioned  by  circumstances. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  in  them  the  activity,  the  powerless 
activity,  it  is  true,  of  that  government  which  strove  to  introduce  a 
Httle  order  into  the  immense  disorder  of  such  an  empire,  and  to  retain 
some  unity  in  a  heterogeneous  mass,  the  parts  of  which  tended  to 
isolation,  and  recoiled,  so  to  speak,  £rom  each  other.  The  enormous 
flpace  occupied  by  the  canonical  legislationf  would  prove  to  us,  if 
we  were  not  otherwise  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  priests  had  the 
principal  share  in  all  this  matter.  This  is  still  more  manifested  by 
the  moral  and  religious  counsels  scattered  through  this  legislation. 
It  is  full  of  the  same  pedantry^  as  the  Visigoth  laws,  whicn,  as  we 
know,  were  made  by  tne  bishops. 

Ghariemagne,  like  the  kinp  of  the  Visigoths,  bestowed  an  in- 
quisitorial power  upon  the  bishops,  by  granting  them  the  right  of 
prosecuting  criminals  within  their  own  dioceses.  Some  passages  of 
the  capitularies,  which  condemn  the  abuses  of  the  episcopal  authority , 
aie  not  enough  to  make  us  doubt  the  unlimited  power  of  the  clergy 
m  this  rei^.  TTiev  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  court  priests, 
the  chaplains  and  the  central  clei^,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of 
the  local  power  of  the  bishops.  Chariemagne,  the  friend  of  Rome, 
and  surrounded  by  priests  like  Leidrade  and  many  others,  who 
assumed  episcopal  rank  only  as  a  means  of  retreat,  must  have  granted 
much  to  that  untitled  clergy  which  formed  his  habitual  coimcil. 

*  See  le  Recueil  de  Bdnze. 
.See  Guizot,  21  me  le^on. 

}  I:  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  examples.  Capitul.,  anni,802,  ap  Scr.  Rer. 
Pn  t.  669*  Placnit  ut  unusquisque  ex  propria  persona  se  in  sancto  Dei  servitio 
aecttndum  Dei  prseveptum  et  secundum  sponsionem  auam  pleniter  conservare 
studeat  secundum  intellectum  et  vires  suas  ;  quia  ipse  dominus  imperator  non 
pnimlniB  singnlariter  necessariam  potest  exhibere  curam.  Capitui.,  ann.  806, 
lb.  677.  Cuptditas  in  bonam  partem  potest  accipi  et  in  malaro.  In  bonam 
JQxta  apostolum,  etc. — Avaritia  est  alienas  res  anpetere,  et  adeptas  nulli  largiri. 
£t  JQXta  apostolum^  hsc  est  radix  omnium  malorum.  Turpe  lucnim  exercent 
qui  per  Tanas  circumrentiones  Incrandi  causa  inhoneste  res  quaslibet  congre^ 
gvtdecertaat 
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This  spirit  of  Byzantine  and  Gothic  pedantry,  which  we  have 
remarked  in  the  capitularies,  was  strikingly  displayed  in  Charle- 
magne's conduct  witn  regard  to  doctrinal  matters.  He  had  a  long 
letter  written  in  his  name  to  the  heretic  Felix  d'Urgel,  who  main- 
tained with  the  church  of  Spain,  that  Jesus,  as  man,  was  merely 
the  adopted  son  of  God.  In  his  name  apn^ed,  likewise,  the  fiunous 
Caroline  books  against  the  adoration  ot  images.*  Three  hundred 
bishops  condemned  at  Frankfort  what  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  had  just  approved  of  at  Nice.  It  was  natural  that  the  men 
of  the  West,  who  were  struggling  in  the  North  against  heathen 
idolatry,  should  reprobate  images  ;  and  that  those  of  the  East  ahould 
honour  them  in  their  hatred  of  the  Arabs  who  broke  them.  The 
pope,  who  a^eed  in  opinion  with  the  Orientals,  nevertheless,  durst 
not  declare  his  opinion  against  Charlema^e.  He  showed  the  same 
prudence  when  the  churcn  of  France,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spain, 
added  to  the  Nicene  creed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  also  from 
the  Son  (FiUoqtie), 

Whilst  Charlema^e  was  dissertating  upon  theology,  dreaming 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  studying  grammar,  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  was  quietly  crumbling  down.  Charlema^e's  young  son 
having,  either  through  weakness,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  given  away 
or  restored  all  the  spoliations  of  Pepinf  in  his  kingdom  of  Aqm- 
taine,  his  father  found  fault  with  this  ;  but  .the  son  had  only  volun- 
tarily accomplished  what  was  already  taking  place  of  its  own  acooid. 
The  natural  course  of  things  undid  the  work  of  conauest ;  men  and 
lands  gradually  escaped  from  the  royal  power  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  grandees,  and,  above  all,  of  the  bishops.  That  is  to  say,  into 
the  hands  of  those  local  authorities  who  were  about  to  constitute 
the  feudal  republic. 

Abroad,  the  strength  of  the  Empire  was  dwindling  away  in  the 
same  manner.  In  Italy  it  had  striven  in  vain  against  Benevento 
and  Venice.  In  Grermany  it  had  retreated  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Elbe,  and  shared  its  conquests  with  the  Slaves.  How,  indeed,  was 
it  possible  for  it  always  to  fi^t  and  struggle  against  new  enemies  ? 
Behind  the  Saxons  and  the  Bavarians,  Uharlemagne  had  found  the 
Slaves,  then  the  Avars.    Behind  the  Lombards,  he  had  found  the 

*  Caroli.,  libri.  ii.,  c.  21.  Solua  iffitur  Deus  coleDdus,  solus  adoraDdm,  loliis 
glorificandus  est,  de  quo  per  prophetam  dicitur :  exaltatum  est  nomeo  ejus 
solius,  etc. 

f  I  believe  it  is  thus  we  are  to  uudentand  that  dilapidation  of  the  domatn, 
with  which  Charlemagne  reproached  his  son.  That  domain  must  have  been 
made  up  of  all  the  violent  extortions  of  conquest.  The  scrupulous  chaiacter 
of  Louis,  and  the  reparations  he  afterwards  made  to  other  nations  maltreated  by 
the  Franks,  authorise  our  thus  interpreting  his  conduct  in  Aquitaine.  Here  is 
the  text  of  the  contemporary  historian :  In  tantum  largus  ut  antca  nee  in  anti* 
quis  libris  nee  in  moderois  temporibus  auditum  est,  ut  villas  regias  qu»  enmt  e€ 
avi  et  tritavi  (Pepin  and  Charles  Biartel),  fidelibns  suis  tradidit  eas  in  pQ»» 
sessiones  sempiternas...  Fecit  enim  hoc  diu  tempore.  Theganus  de  gestis 
Ludov,  Pii.,  c.  19,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  78. 
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Greeb;  behind  Aquitaine  and  the  Ebro,  the  caliphat  of  Cordova. 
That  girdle  of  barbarians  which  he  thought  single,  and  which  he 
broke  throuj^h  at  first,  doubled  and  tripled  before  him;  and  when 
his  arms  feu  wearied  by  his  side,  then  appeared  with  the  Danish 
fleets  that  restless  and  fantastical  image  of  tne  northern  world  which 
had  been  too  much  forgotten.  Those  men  of  the  North,  the  true 
Germans,  came  to  call  to  a  reckoning  those  bastard  Germans  who 
had  become  Romans,  and  who  had  decked  themselves  with  the 
name  of  Empire. 

One  day,  when  Charlemagne  had  halted  in  a  city  of  Narbonnese 
Gaul,  some  Scandinavian  pirate  barks  entered  the  very  port.  Some 
thought  the  new  comers  were  Jewish  or  African  mercnants,  others 
that  they  were  Britons,  but  Charles  knew  them  by  the  light 
build  of  their  crafls  ;  "  They  are  not  merchants,"  he  said,  '*  but 
crael  enemies."  They  were  pursued  and  escaped  out  of  sight,  but  the 
emperor,  rising  from  the  table,  placed  himself,  sajrs  the  chronicler, 
at  the  window  looking  towards  the  east,  and  remained  a  very  long 
time  with  his  face  bamed  in  tears.  As  no  one  dared  to  question 
him,  he  said  to  the  grandees  about  him,  **  Enow  you,  my  lieges, 
why  I  weep  thus  bitterly  ?  Certes,  I  fear  not  that  they  can  hurt 
me  by  these  miserable  piracies,  but  I  am  deeply  grieved  for  that 
while  I  live  they  have  been  near  touching  this  snore;  and  I  am  tor- 
mented with  violent  sorrow  when  I  foresee  all  the  evils  they  will 
inflict  upon  my  posterity  and  upon  their  subjects."* 

(a.d.  810  ) — ^Thus  the  Danisn,  Greek,  and  Saracen  fleets  already 
hover  round  uie  Empire,  like  the  vulture  over  the  dying  animal  that 
will  soon  be  a  corpse.  On  one  occasion  two  hundred  armed  barks 
made  a  descent  upon  Friesland,  and  disappeared  loaded  with  booty. 
Charlemagne,  however,  "  assembled  meir*  to  repel  them.  Another 
invasion  took  place  ;  '^  He  assembled  men  in  Gaul  and  Germany,"! 
and  built  the  city  of  Esselfeld  in  Friesland  ;  like  an  unhappy 
athlete  he  appliea  his  slow  hand  to  his  wounds,  to  parry  blows 
already  received. 

" Godfried,  Kingof  the  Northmans,  promised  himself  the  em- 

Ere  of  Germany  ;  Friesland  and  Saxony  he  regarded  as  his  own. 
e  had  already  subjugated  his  neighbours  the  Abotrites,  and  ren- 
dered them  tributary.  He  even  boasted  that  he  woiild  soon  arrive 
with  numbers  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  where  the  king  held  his  court. 
However  idle  and  light  were  these  threats,  still  they  were  not  alto- 

*  Mod.  Sangall.,  it.  22.  Scitis,  o  fideles  mei,  quid  tantopere  ploraverim  ? 
Nod  hoc  timeo  quod  isti  nugis  mihi  aliquid  nocere  prevaleant :  nimium  con- 
tristor  quod,  me  yivente,  ausi  sunt  littus  istud  attingere ;  et  maximo  dolore 
toraueor,  quia  prsvideo  quanta  mala  posteris  meis  et  eorum  sint  facturi  sub- 
jectis. 

t  Anna].  Fiaoc,  ad  aon.,  810,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  v.  50.  Nuntium  accepit  classem 
cc  navium  de  NortmanDia  Frisiam  appulisae... Missis  in  onines  circuroquaque 
regioDes ad  oongregandura  exercitum  nuntiis...Ibid., ad  ann.,  809  :  Cumque  ad 
boc  per  Galtiam  atque  Gennaniam  homines  congregaaaet... 
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gether  disregarded.  It  was  thought  ihat  he  would  have  attempted 
something  of  the  kind  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  premature 
death."* 

The  old  Empire  put  itself  upon  its  guard  ;  armed  barks  block* 
aded  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  but  how  were  all  the  coasts  to  be  for- 
tified ?  That  same  soverei^  who  had  dreamed  of  unity,  was 
obliged,  like  Diocletian,  to  divide  his  dominions  in  order  to  defend 
them.  One  of  his  sons  was  to  keep  Italy,  another  G;ermany,  a  third 
Aquitaine,  but  every  thing  tumea  out  against  Charlemagne.  Hia 
two  elder  sons  died,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  that  huge  and  feeble 
Empire  to  the  pacific  hands  of  a  saint 


CHAPTER  in. 
Dissolution  of  the  Carlovingiao  Empire. 

It  was  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or,  to  translate  his  name  more 
exactly,  St.  Louis,  that  the  heterogeneous  portions  of  which  the  Em- 
pire was  composed  were  to  be  r^it  asunder  and  divorced.  All  these 
portions  suffered  fSrom  being  combined  together.  The  great  evil  of 
the  case  was  the  common  pressure  of  a  vast  war,  which  made  the  dis- 
asters of  Ostrasia  felt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire;  it  was  the  tyran- 
nical effort  of  a  premature  centralisation.  The  more  Charlemagne 
had  approached  tnis  consummation,  the  more  oppressive  his  yoke  had 
been.  Doubtless  Pepin,  and  his  father,  the  sledge-hammerer^  had 
rudelv  beaten  the  nations;  but,  at  an^  rate,  they  had  not  undertaken 
to  reduce  them,  discordant  and  hostde  as  they  still  were,  to  this  in* 
tolerable  imity,  a  unity  which  was  administrative  at  first,  but  to 
which  Charlemame  designed  to  add  unity  of  le^lation.  Hia  son 
consummated  reugious  unity  by  naming  Benedict  of  Aniane  re- 
former of  the  monasteries  of  the  Empire,  and  by  subjecting  them  aS 
to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

It  is  a  law  of  history,  that  an  expiring  world  closes  with  and  is 
atoned  for  by  a  saint.  The  purest  of  the  race  bears  the  faults  of  all,  the 
innocent  is  pum'shed;  the  crime  of  that  innocent  being  only  the  con- 
tinuing of  an  order  doomed  to  perish;  the  throwing  the  shield  of  his 
own  virtue  over  an  inveterate  and  intolerable  injustice.  Social  in- 
justice is  stricken  in  and  through  the  virtue  of  one  man.  Themeansare 
odious;  against  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  they  were  parricide.  His  chil- 
dren lent  the  protection  of  their  names  to  the  various  nationa  that 
desired  to  revolt  from  the  Empire. 

*  Eginh.,  in  Kar.  M.,c.  14.  Godefridus  adeo  Tana  spe  inllatus  eiat,  ut  todus 
sibi  Gerniani*  promitteret  poteitateiD,  etc.  See  also  Annal.  Franc.,  ap.  Ser. 
Fr.,  V.  57.    Heraiann.  Contract.    Ibid.,  366. 
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The  unfortunate  man  whose  Ufe  is  thus  immolated  on  behalf  of 
the  social  world,  whether  he  be  called  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Charles 
I.,  or  Louis  XVI.,  is,  nevertheless,  not  always  wholly  exempt  from 
blame;  his  disastrous  fate  would  affect  us  less  if  he  were  more  than 
man.  No;  he  is  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves;  a  gentle 
soul,  a  w^ik  mind,  desiring  good,  at  times  doing  evil,  unmeasured 
in  his  repentance,  given  up  to  the  influence  of  those  axound  him, 
and  sold  by  his  own  kindrea. 

(a.  b.  814.) — ^The  St.  Louis  of  the  ninth  century,*  Eke  him  of  the 
thirteenth,  was  reared  in  thoughts  of  a  crusade.  WhSst  still  young 
he  led  several  expeditions  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  re- 
covered from  them  the  great  city  of  Barcelona,  after  a  siege  of  two 
J  ears.  Brought  up  by  St.  William  of  Toulouse,  as  St.  Louis  was 
y  Blanche  of  Castile,  like  him  he  displayed  in  his  religion  the  fer- 
vour of  the  South  and  the  simplicity  of  the  North.  The  priests 
who  had  moulded  his  mind  did  more  than  they  wished;  their  pupil 
was  found  to  be  more  a  priest  than  themselves,  and  he  began,  in  his 
intractable  virtue,  by  reforming  his  masters.  The  bishops  were  re- 
foraied;   they  had  to  give  up  their  arms,  their  horses,  and  their 

nt  The  monasteries  were  reformed;  Louis  subjected  them  to 
^quisition  of  the  most  rigid  of  monks,  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
who  deemed  that  the  Benedictine  rule  itself  had  been  granted  for 
the  weak  and  for  children.^  This  new  king  sent  back  into  their 
monastery  Adalhard  and  Wala,§  two  intriguing  and  able  monks, 

*  There  is  a  singular  reserablaoce  between  the  portraits  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire and  of  St.  Louis  bequeathed  to  us  by  history.  *'  Imperator  erat...mani- 
bus  longisy  digitis  rectis,  tibiis  longis  et  ad  mensuram  gracilibus,  pedibus  longis." 
Thegan  de  gest  Ludov.  Pii.,c.  19,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.»  vi.  78.  Ludovicus  (St.  Louis)  erat 
wbtilis  et  gracilis,  macilentus,  convenienter  et  longus,  habens  vultum  anglicum 
(sngelicuin  f)  et  faciem  gratiosam.  Salimbeni,  302,  ap.  Raumer,  Geschichte  der 
Hohenstaufen,  iv.  271.  Both  carefully  avoided  loud  laughter.  "  Nunquam  in 
risu  imperator  exaltavit  vocem  suam  nee  quando  in  festivitatibus  ad  lietitiam 
populi  procedebant  theme]  id^  scnrr«  et  mimi  cum  choraulis  et  citharistis  ad 
meniam  coram  eo  :  tunc  ad  mensuram  coram  eo  ridebat  populus ;  tile  nunquam 
▼el  dentes  candidos  suos  in  risu  ostendit.**  Thegan.,  ibid.  Respecting  the 
gravity  of  St.  Louis  and  his  abhorrence  of  buffoons  and  musicians,  see  the  fol* 
lowing  book.  Lastly,  the  two  saints  showed  the  same  desire  to  make  amends 
by  restitution  for  the  unjust  acts  of  their  fathers. 

f  Astronomi  vita  Lud.  Pii.,  c  28,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  101.  Tunc  coRperunt  de* 
poni  ab  episcopis  et  clericis  dngula  balteis  aureis  et  gemmeis  cultuns  onerata, 
cxquisitiMiue  vestea,  sed  et  odcaria  talos  onerantia  relinqui. 

t  Acta  SS.  ord.  S.  Ben.,  sec.  iv.,  p.  195.  Regulam  B.  Benedicti  tironibus 
Ko  infirmu  positam  fore  contestans,  ad  beati  Basilii  dicta  necnon  Pachomii  re- 
fQlam  Bcandere  nitens. — Astron.,  c  28,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  100.  Ludovicus... fedt 
componi  ordinarique  libnim,  canonice  vite'  normam  gestantem ;  misit...qui 
tranacribi  &cerent...itidemque  constituit  Benedictum  abbatem,  etcumeomona- 
chos  strenuc  vitas  per  omnia,  qui  per  omnia  monachorum  euntes  redeun 
^oe  monasteria,  unifyrmem  cunctis  traderent  monasteriis,  tarn  viris  quam 
femiuis,  vivendi  secundum  regulam  S.  Benedicti  incommutabilem  morem. 

$  S.  Adhalardi  vita,  ibid.,  277.  Invidid.... pulsus  praesentibus bonis,  dignitate 
exatus,  vulgi  existimatione  fedatu8...exilium  tulit.  Acta  SS.  ord.  S.  Bened., 
Sec.  iv.,  p.  464 ;  Wala...cujus  Augustus,  efficaciam  auspicatus  ingenii,  licet  con 
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Erandsons  of  Charles  Martel,  who  had  governed  Chariemagne  in  his 
tter  years.  The  imperial  palace,  too,  underwent  its  reform.  Louis 
turned  out  his  father  s  concubines,  his  asters'  lovers,  and  his  dsteis 
themselves* 

The  nations,  oppressed  by  Charlemagne,  found  in  his  son  an  up- 
right jud^e  ready  to  decide  against  himself.  As  King  of  Aquitaine, 
he  had  hstened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Aquitanians,  and  had 
reduced  himsdf  to  such  poverty,  says  the  historian,  that  he  conld 
hardly  give  any  thing  away;  scarcely,  even,  his  bleadn^.f  As  em- 
peror he  hearkened  to  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons  and  restored  to 
them  the  right  of  inheriting;}  thus  taking  away  from  the  bishops 
and  from  the  governors  of  districts  the  tyrannical  power  of  cauang 
inheritances  to  devolve  upon  whomsoever  Uiey  pleased.  The  Christians 
of  Spain,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Marches  were  robbed,  by  the 
grandees  and  the  imperial  lieutenants,  of  the  lands  bestowed  upon 
Uiem  by  Charlemagne.  Louis  issued  an  edict  confirming  their 
rights.§     He  respected  the  principle  of  episcopal  election,  constantly 

sobrinus  ipsiiis  esset,  patrui  ejiia  Alius*  dccrevit  humiliari,  cujnslibet  instinctu, 
et  redigi  inter  iniimos. — P.  492.  One  day  he  said  to  Louis  le  DAKmudre, 
Velim,  reverendissime  imperator  Auguste,  dicas  kiobis  tuisquid  est  quod  tantum 
propriis  interdum  relictis  officits  ad  divina  te  transmittis. — Astron.,  c  SI. 
Timebatur  quam  maxime  Wala,  summum  apud  imperatorem  Carolum  habitus 
loci,  ne  forte  aliquid  sinstri  contra  imperatorem  mohretur. 

*  Astron.,  c  21.  Moverat  ejus  animum  jamdudum,  quanquam  natun 
mitissimum,  iUud  quod  a  sororibus  illius  in  oontubernio  exercebatur  patemo ; 
quo  solo  dorous  patema  inurebatur  nsvo...Mi8it...qui...aliquos  stupri  immani- 
tate  et  superbiK  fastu,  reos  majestatis  caute  ad  adventum  usque  suum  adser- 
varent. — U.  29 :  Omnem  ooetum  femineum,  qui  permaximus  erat,  palatio  ex- 
cludi  judicavit  preter  paucissimas.  Sororum  autem  quseque  in  sua,  quse  a 
patre  acceperat,  concessit. 

f  Ibid.,  c.  vii.  **  King  Louis  soon  gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  mani- 
fested the  tender  compassion  that  was  natural  to  him.  He  made  it  a  rule,  that 
he  would  pass  the  winters  in  four  different  places.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  a  new  abode  was  to  receive  him  for  the  fourth  winter.  These  dwellings 
were  Dou^,  Chasseneuil,  Audiac,  and  Ebreuil.  Thus,  each,  when  its  turn  came, 
was  able  to  sustain  the  cost  of  the  royal  service.  After  this  wbe  arrangement 
he  foriiade  that  for  the  future  the  militaiy  supplies,  vul^rly  called  Mermm, 
should  be  exacted  of  the  people.  The  military  were  dissatisfied,  but  this  man 
of  mercy,  considering  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  paid  that  tax,  and  the 
cnielty  of  those  who  collected  it,  and  the  perdition  of  both,  chose  rather  to 
maintain  his  men  upon  his  own  property,  than  to  continue  an  impost  so  op- 
pressive to  his  subjects.  At  the  same  period  his  liberality  freed  the  Albiceoii 
rirom  a  contribution  of  wine  and  com.  All  this,  it  is  said,  so  pleased  the  king, 
his  father,  that,  in  imitation  of  his  example,  he  suppressed  the  tax  of  militaij 
supplies  in  France,  and  ordained  manv  other  reforms  besides,  congratulating  hu 
son  upon  his  happy  progress."    See  also  Thegan.  de  gestis,  &c. 

t  Ibid.,  c  24.  Saxonibus  atque  Frisonibus  jus  patemc  hereditatis,  c^uod 
sub  patre  oh  perfidiam  legaliter  perdiderant,  imperatoria  restituit  dementia. . 
Post  nsc  easdem  gentes  semper  sibi  devotissimas  nabuit. 

$  Diplomata  Ludov.  Imper.,  ann.  816  \  ap.  Scr.  Fr.|vi.  486, 487.  Jubemiis 
ut  hi,  qui  vel  nostrum  vel  domini  et  genitoris  nostri  prsceptum  accipere  meni^ 
runt,  hoc  quod  ipsi  cum  suis  hominibus  de  deserto  excoluenint,  per  nostrmin 
roocessiootn  habeant.     Hi  vero  qui  posteavenerunt,  et  se  aut  comidbus  aitt 
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delated  by  Iub  father.  He  allowed  the  Romans  to  elect,  without 
bis  own  authorisation,  Pope  Stephen  IV.  and  Pascal  I.* 

Thns  this  heritage  of  conquest  and  violence  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  ample  andjust  man,  whose  most  earnest  desire  it  was  to 
repair  every  thmff .  The  barbarians  recognised  his  sanctity  and  sub- 
nutted  to  nis  arDitrement.t  He  sat  among  the  nations  uke  an  in- 
dulgent and  trusting  father;  he  went  about  repairing,  comforting, 
macng  restitution;  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  willingly  have 
made  restitution  of  the  very  Empire. 

In  this  day  of  restitution,  Italy  also  asserted  her  claims;  she  de- 
manded nothing  less  than  hberty.}  The  towns,  the  bishof^,  and  the 
peoples,  leagued  together;  they  did  so  under  a  Frank  prince,  but 
what  of  that?  Charlemagne  had.  niadeBernhard,  the  son  of  his  eldest 
son,  Pepin,  King  of  ItaJy.  Bemhard,  the  pupil  of  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  and  long  governed  by  them  in  his  Itaban  monarchy,  believed 
himself  entitled  to  the  Empire  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  son. 

The  right  of  the  younger  son  prevails,  however,  among  barbarians 
over  that  of  the  nephew.§  Charlema^e,  moreover,  had  designated 
Louis  to  succeed  him.  He  had  consulted  the  grandees,  one  by  one, 
and  had  obtained  their  voices.||  Lastly,  Bemhard  himself  had  re- 
cognised his  uncle.ir  The  latter  had  in  his  favour,  usage,  his  father's 
wishes,  and^  lastly,  election. 

Accordingly  Bemhard,  abandoned  by  a  large  part  of  his  own 
foUoweis,  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  promises  of  the  Empress 
Hezmengarde,  who  offered  him  her  mediation.    He  surrendered 


I  nostris  aut  paribus  suis  se  comxnendayenint,  et  ab  eis  terras  ad  habitan- 
dum  aoceperuDt,  sub  quali  conyenientia  atque  conditione  acceperunt,  tali  eas  in 
fbtorum  et  ipst  possideant,  et  suss  posteritati  derelinquant,  etc. 

*  Astron.,  c.  26.  Thegao.,  c  18,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  77.  Baronii  Annal.,  p. 
650. 

t  He  was  accepted  as  umpire  by  several  Danish  chiefs  who  disputed  the 
ioheritaoce  of  Goafried,  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  Harold. 

I  Berahard's  attempt  against  his  uncle  was  the  first  endeavour  of  Italy  to  free 
itself  from  the  barbanam.  Omnes  civitates  regni  et  principes  Italis  in  hsc 
verba  conjuraverunt,  sed  et  omnes  aditus,  quibus  in  Italiam  intratur,  positis 
obidbus  et  custodib  obserarunt.  Astronon.,  c.  29.  See  also  Eginh.,  Annal.,  ap. 
Scr.  Pr.,yi.  177. 

$  They  desired  for  king  a  man  rather  than  a  child  ;  and  usually,  the  uncle  is 
t  man,  is  U9<^^  as  they  used  to  say  in  those  days,  long  before  the  nephew. 

II  The9m.,c.  6.  Cum  intellexissetappropinquare  sibi  diem  obitus  sui,  vocavit 
filium  suum  Ludovicum  ad  se  cum  omni  exercitu,  episcopis,  abbatibus,  ducibus» 
oomitibus,  loco  positis — interrogans  si  eis  placuisset  ut  nomen  suum,  id  est  im- 
peretoris,  filio  suo  Ludovico  tradidisset.  lUi  omnes  responderunt  Dei  esse 
adiQonitionem  illius  rei.  He  had  also  consulted  Alcuin  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours :  Quo  in  loco  tenens  manum  Albini,  ait  secrete  :  Domine  ma- 
gister,  quem  de  his  fiHis  meis  videtur  tibi  in  isto  honore  quem,  indigno  quam- 

3uam  dedit  mibi  Deus,  habere  me  successorum  ?    At  ille  vultum  in  Ludovicum 
irigens,  noviasimum  illonim,  sed  humilitate  clarissimum,  ob  quam  a  multis  des- 
picsU>ilis  notabatur,  ait ;  Habebis  Ludovicum  humilem  successorem  eximium. 
Acu  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened,  sec.  iv.,  p.  156. 
\  Thegan.,  c  12.    Venit  Bernbardus.  .et  fidelitatem  ei  cum  juramento  pro- 
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himself  at  Chftlons-sor-Saone,  and  denounced  all  his  aocomplioes, 
one  of  whom  had  in  former  times  conspired  against  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne.* Bernard,  and  all  the  others  were  condemned  to  death; 
but  the  emperor  cotdd  not  consent  to  their  execution.t  Hermengaide 
obtained  permission  from  him  that  Bemhard  should  at  least  be  de- 
prived of  sight;  but  she  had  the  operation  performed  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  died  of  it  in  three  days. 

(a.d.  819 — 20.)— Italy  was  not  alone  astir.  All  the  tributaij 
nations  had  taken  up  arms;  the  Slaves  of  the  North  were  backed  by 
the  Danes,  those  of  Pannonia  counted  upon  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Basques  of  Navarre  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Saracens;!  the 
Bretons  relied  upon  themselves.  All  were  put  down.  The  Bretons 
saw  their  country  completely  overrun;  pemaps  for  the  first  time; 
the  Basques  were  defeated,  and  the  Saracens  repulsed.  The  van- 
quished Slaves  aided  against  the  Danes;  a  king  of  the  latter,  even 
embraced  Christianitv.  The  Archbishopric  of  Hamburg  was  found- 
ed ;§  Sweden  had  a  bishop  dependent  on  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
It  is  true,  that  these  first  conquests  of  Christianity  did  not  hold  good; 
the  Christian  Eang  of  the  Danes  was  expelled  by  his  subjects. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  reign  of  Louis,  it  must  be  owned,  was  con- 
spicuous for  strength  and  justice;  he  had  maintained  the  inte^ty  of 
tne  Empire  and  extended  Its  influence.  The  barbariansfeared  his  arms 
and  venerated  his  sanctity.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  the  soul 
of  the  saint  became  softened,  and  confessed  the  wealmess  of  numanity. 
His  wife  having  died,  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  daughters  of  ms 
ffrandees  appear  before  him,  and  he  chose  the  most  beautiful.|  In 
9ie  veins  of  Judith,  daughter  of  Count  Welf,  was  combined  the  blood 
of  the  nations  most  odious  to  the  Franks.  Her  mother  was  Saxon, 
her  father  Welf  of  Bavaria,  of  that  nation  allied  to  the  Lombards, 
through  which  the  Slaves  and  the  Avars  had  been  called  into  the 

*  Eginh.,  Anna!.,  ap. Scr.  Fr.,  yi.  177.  Htyus  coojurationii  principcs..et 
Reginharius  Meginharii  comitis  filins,  cujus  materaus  arus  Hardredus  olim  in 
Geitnania  cum  multis  ex  ea  provincia  nobilibua  contra  Karolum  impetBtorem 
eonjuravit 

f  AstroD.,  c  30.  Cum  left  judicioque  Fnmeorum  deberent  eapitali  inice- 
tione  feriri,  suppressa  tristion  sententia,  laminibus  orbari  consensit,  licet  mnteb 
obnitentibus,  et  animadverti  in  eos  tota  severitate  legali  cupientibus.  Tbcgu., 
ibid.  79.  Judicium  mortale  impentor  exercere  noluit ;  sed  consiliarii  Bernhu^ 
dum  luminibua  privarunt . . . .  Bernhardus  obiit.  Quod  audiens  imperator,  magno 
cum  dolore  fletit  multo  tempore. 

t  Aatron.,  c  87.    Eginh.,  Aniial.,ap.  Scr.  Fr..yi.  185. 

€  S.  Amcbarii  vita,  ibid.  305.  In  ciritate  Hammaburg  sedem  coosCttuit 
arcbiepiflcopalem.  Ibid.  906.  Ebo  (archiep.  Remensis)  qoemdam. . .  .ponti- 
flcali  insignitum  honore,  ad  oartes  direxit  Sueonum,  etc. 

II  Astronom.,  c.  80.    Undecttmque  addnctas  procerum  filias  aspiciens,  Judith 

Thegan.,  c.  26:  Accepit  filiam  Welfi  ducb,  qui  erat  de  nobiliauma  stirpe 

Bavaroruro,  et  nomen  virginis  Judith,  qus  erat  ex  parte  matrit  nobifonni 
generis  Saxonict»  eamque  reginam  constituit.  Erat  enim  pukhra  valde.  Bishop 
Friculfe  wrote  to  her :  Si  ajptur  de  venusUte  corporis,  pukhiitudiiie  supens 
omnes,  quas  visut  vel  auditus  nostrs  parritatis  comperit  rwinas.  Scr.  Fr.. 
vi.  355. 
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Empire  *  Leanied,t  bbljb  history,  and  that  moie  than  was  desirable, 
she  subjected  her  husband  to  the  influence  of  the  elegant  and  polished 
men  of  the  South.  Louis  was  akeady  favourable  to  the  Aquitanians, 
among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  Bernard,  the  son  of  his 
former  tutor,  St.  William  of  Toulouse,  became  his  favourite,  and 
sdll  more  so  that  of  the  empress;  a  beautiful  and  dangerous  Eve,  she 
degraded  and  ruined  her  husband. 

(a j>.  822.) — Since  this  fidl,  Louis,  weaker,  because  he  had  ceased 
to  be  pure;  more  human  and  more  sensitiye,  because  he  was  no 
longer  a  saint,  opened  his  heart  to  feais  and  scruples.  He  felt  him- 
flelf  diminished,  a  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  He  began  to  re- 
peat of  his  severitj  towards  his  nephew  Bemhard,  and  towards  the 
monks  Wala  and  Adalhard,  whom,  however,  he  had  merdy  sent 
back  to  the  du^  of  their  order.  His  heart  needed  some  solace; 
he  requested,  and  was  permitted,  to  undei^o  a  public  j^enance.  This 
was  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  Theo^Mdus,  in  which  the  great 
spectacle  of  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  an  all-powerful  man  had 
been  beheld.  The  Merovingian  kings  contented  themselves  with 
founding  convents  after  their  greatest  crimes.  The  penance  of 
Louis  is,  as  it  were,  the  new  era  of  morality,  the  accession  of 
ooDscience. 

(A.D.  824 — 30.) — ^The  brutal  pride  of  the  men  of  that  time  blushed, 
however,  for  royalty,  and  revolted  at  the  humble  admission  it  made 
of  its  weakness  and  of  its  humanity.  It  seemed  to  them,  that 
he,  who  had  once  bent  the  head  before  the  priest,  could  no  lonfijer 
command  warriors.  The  Empire,  too,  appoured  degraded  and  £s- 
armed  by  the  act.  The  first  misfortunes,  which  were  the  beginning 
of  an  inevitable  dissolution,  were  imputed  to  the  weakness  of  a  pem- 
teut  king.  Li  820  thirteen  Nonnan  vessels  swept  three  hundred 
leases  of  the  coast,  and  carried  off  so  much  hooty  that  they  were 
obbged  to  release  the  prisoners  they  had  made.}  in  824  the  army 
of  the  Franks,  having  invaded  Navarre,  was  beaten  as  at  Roncesvalles. 
In  829  it  was  feared  that  these  Normans,  whose  least  barks  were  so 
formidable,  would  make  a  descent  upon  the  land,  and  the  nations 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  inarch  en  nuute,^ 

*  See  n^a.    Furthermore  thev  had  been  allies  of  Hunald  of  Aquitaine. 
-f  See  the  epistles  dedicatory  of  the  celebrated  Raban  of  Fulda,  and  of  Bishop 
Fnculfe«    The  latter  writes  to  her :  In  divinls  et  liberalibus  studiis,  ut  tue 
eniditioois  cognovi  fiicoBdiaoi,  ol^tupui.     Scr.  Fr.,  ti.  855,  856.— >Wa]afridi 
veisus,  ibid.  268. 

Oi^a  dulcisono  percurrit  pectine  Judith. 

O  si  Sappho  loquax,  vel  nos  inviseret  Uolda, 

Ludere  jam  peoibus 

Quidquid  cnim  tibimet  sezus  subtraxil  egestas. 

Reddidit  ingentis  cuka  atque  exercita  vita. 
As  nal  Net,  ibid.  212.    Pulebra  nimis  et  sapientise  floribus  optima  instnicta. 

JAstronom.,  c  38.    Egioh.,  Annal.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  180. 
EgiDh.,  Airaal.,  ibid  169.     Quo  nuncio  commotns,  misit  in  omnes  Francis 
regiones  et  jussit  ut  suroma  festinatione  tota  populi  sui  multitudo  in  Saxoniam 
veniret 
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Thus,  the  public  disoontent  accumulated  on  every  side ;  the  grandees 
and  the  bishops  fomented  it;  they  accused  the  emperor,  they  accused 
Bernard  the  Aquitanian.  The  central  authority  was  irksome  to 
them ;  they  were  impatient  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  they  wished 
to  reign,  each  in  his  own  domain. 

But  leaders  were  requimte  against  the  emperor,  and  thqr  were 
found  in  the  persons  of  his  own  sons.  He  had  given  them  in  the 
begiiming  of  his  reign,  along  with  the  title  of  kin^,  two  frontier  pro- 
vinces to  gpvem  and  to  detend;  Bavaria  to  Louis,  to  Pepin  A(|ui- 
taine,  the  tWo  barriers  of  the  Empire.*  His  eldest  son,  Lothaire, 
was  to  be  emperor  with  the  monarchy  of  Italy.  When  Louia  had  a 
son  by  Judith,  he  ^ve  that  child,  named  Gliarles,  the  title  of  King 
of  Alamania  (Suabia  and  Switzerland).  This  grant  made  no  change 
in  the  possesmons  of  the  princes,  but  a  great  one  in  their  ex* 
pectations;  they  lent  their  names  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  grandees. 
The  latter  refused  to  march  their  men  against  the  Bretons,  whose 
ravages  Louis  wished  to  suppress.  The  emperor  found  himself  alone. 
A  Frank  by  birth,  but  governed  by  an  Aqmtanian,  he  was  supported 
neither  by  the  South,  nor  by  the  North.  We  have  already  seen 
Brunehaut  fall,  in  a  similar  equivocal  position.  His  eldest  son, 
Lothaire,  believed  himself  already  emperor.  He  expelled  Bernard, 
shut  up  Judith,  and  cast  his  fiither  into  a  monastery;  and,  aoiong  all 
his  children,  that  poor  old  Lear  found  no  Cordelia. 

But  neither  the  grandees  nor  the  brothers  of  Lothaire  were  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  him.  Weighing  emperor  against  emperor  they 
preferred  Louis.  The  monks,  whose  captive  he  was,  laboured  to  re* 
store  him.  The  Franks  perceived  that  the  triumph  of  the  child  of 
Louis  deprived  them  of  the  Empire.  The  Saxons  and  the  Frieses, 
who  owed  him  their  liberty,  exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf.  A 
diet  was  assembled  at  Nimeguen  amidst  the  nations  that  supported 
him.  ^^  AU  Grermany  flocked  thither  to  the  emperor's  sucoour.'*t 
Lothaire,  in  his  turn,  found  himself  solitary,  and  at  his  father's 
mercy.  Wala,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  facdon  were  condemned  to 
death.    The  good  emperor  chose  to  spare  them4 

(▲.D.  833). — Bernard  the  Aquitanian,  however,  being  supplanted 
in  the  favour  of  Louis  by  the  Monk  Grondebaud,  one  of  his  liDerators, 
rekindled  the  war  in  the  South,  and  excited  Pepin  to  acdon.    The 

*  CbroDic.  Moissiac,  ibid,  177.    Unum  Bi^oaris,  altenim  Aquitanis. 

f  Astrooom.,  c  45.  **  Hi  qui  imperaton  contraria  sentiebaDt,  alicubi  in 
Franda  oonveDtiim  fieri  generalem  volebant.  Imperator  autem  danculo  oboi- 
tebatur,  diffidens  quidem  Frandi,  aiagiique  le  credens  Germanis.  Obdnnit 
tamen  sententia  imperatoris  ut  in  Neomago  populi  conyenirenl. . .  .Omnitquc 
Germania  eo  confluxit,  imperatori  auxilio  ratura."  Louis  became  reooociled  to 
bis  son  ;  the  people  bunting  into  fuiy  threatened  to  maaiacre  both  the  emperor 
and  Lothaire.  The  mutineers  were  seised.  *'  Quos  poetea  ad  judicium  ad> 
ductos,  cum  omnes  juris  censores  filiique  imperatoris  judido  legali,  tantjuam  reos 
nugestaiis,  decemereot  capitali  sententia  feriri,  nullum  ex  eis  permisit  ocndi." 
See  also  Annal.  Bertineau.,  ibid,  193. 

:  Astroa,  c.  46.    Cunctis  dijudicatis  ad  mortem,  vitam  concessit. 
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three  brothers  plotted  together  anew.  Lothaire  brought  with  him 
the  Italian  Gr^oiy  IV.,  who  excommunicated  all  those  who  should 
diflobej  the  Kmg  of  Italj.  The  armies  of  the  &ther  and  of  the 
SODS  met  in  Alsace.  The  latter  made  the  pope  speak,  and  exerted 
some  unknown  means  hj  night.  In  the  morning,  the  emperor, 
seeing  himself  abandoned  by  a  part  of  his  followers,  said  to  the  rest, 
"  I  will  not  have  any  one  aie  lor  me."*  The  theatre  of  this  shame- 
ful scene  was  called  me  Field  of  Falsehood. 

Lothaire,  having  become  again  the  master  of  the  person  of  Louis, 
detennined  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter  at  once,  and  to  finish  his 
&ther.  This  Lothaire  was  a  man  who  did  not  recoil  from  blood- 
shed. He  caused  one  of  the  Bernard's  brothers  to  be  butchered, 
and  he  had  his  sister  thrown  into  the  Sa6ne,t  but  he  dreaded  public 
execration  if  he  laid  parricidal  hands  upon  Louis.  He  conceived 
the  design  of  degrading  him  by  imposing  on  him  a  public  penance 
80  humiliating  that  he  never  afterwards  could  raise  nis  head.  Lo- 
thaire's  bishops  laid  before  the  prisoner  a  list  of  crimes  of  which  he 
was  to  avow  nimself  guilty.  First  upon  the  list  was  the  death  of 
Bemhard  ^he  was  innocent  of  it)  ;  then  the  pequries  to  which  he 
had  exposed  the  people  by  the  new  divisions  of  the  Empire  ;  then 
his  having  waged  war  in  Lent ;  then  his  having  been  too  severe 
towards  the  partisans  of  his  sons  (he  had  saved  them  from  deatM  ; 
then  his  having  allowed  Judith  and  others  to  justify  themselves  by 
oaths ;  sixthly,  his  having  exposed  the  state  to  murders,  pillages, 
and  sacrilege,  by  exciting  general  war  ;  seventhly,  his  having  ex- 
cited those  civil  wars  by  arbitrarv  divisions  of  the  Empire  ;  lastly, 
his  having  ruined  the  state,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  defend4 

When  the  absurd  confession  was  read  in  the  church  of  St.  Medard 
de  SoisBons,  poor  Louis  disputed  nothing.  He  signed  the  whole, 
humbled  himself  as  much  as  they  pleased,  confessed  himself  thrice 
guilty,  wept,  and  demanded  permission  to  do  public  penance  in 
reparation  of  the  scandals  he  had  caused.§  He  put  off  his  militant 
haldric,  donned  the  haircloth,  and  in  this  miserable,  humbled, 
d^raded,  plight,  his  son  led  him  away  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  same  city  in  which  Charlemagne  had  for- 
merly caused  nim  to  assume  the  crown  upon  the  altar.| 

(a.  d.  834.) — ^The  parricide  thought  that  he  had  killed  Louis,  but  a 
huge  pity  arose  in  the  Empire.    That  people   itself  so  wretched 

*  ThcgauL,  c  42.  Dicens :  Ite  ad  filios  meos.  Nolo  ut  tiHiu  propter  me  yitam 
Dt  membra  dimiUat.    Illi  infusi  lacrymis  reeedebant  ab  eo. 

f  Ibid.,  c.  52.    Jussit  in  vage  vinatioo  claudereet  projicere  in  flumen  Ararim. 

X  Actaexauctorationis  Lud.  Pii.,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  vi.  245.^0f  all  these  charges 
the  seveDth  is  weighty.  It  reveals  the  feeling  of  the  times.  It  is  the  reclama- 
tioD  of  the  local  spirit,  which  desires  thenceforth  to  follow  the  physical  and  &ted 
movemeDt  of  races,  countries,  and  toneues,  and  which  sees  notning  but  violence 
and  Prranny  in  every  purely  political  division. 

$  Ibid.,  246.  Psnitentiaro  publicam  expetiit,  quatenus  Eccle8i8^  quam  peo- 
cando  scandalizaverat,  penitendo  satisfaceret. 

II  Chron.  Moissiac,  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  v.  83. 
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found  tears  for  its  old  emperor.  Men  told  each  other  with  honor, 
how  the  son  had  kept  him  at  ihe  altar  weeping,  and  sweeping  the  dust 
with  his  white  hairs  ;  how  that  second  Ham,  exposing  his  fiilher's 
nakedness  to  the  scoffs  of  the  multitude,  had  searched  out  his  fitther's 
sins  ;  how  he  had  drawn  up  his  confession — and  what  a  confesdon ! 
filled  from  end  to  end  witn  calumnies  and  lies.  It  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ebbon,  the  fellow-student  of  Louis  and  his  foster-brother, 
one  of  those  sons  of  serfs  whom  he  loved  so  much,*  who  had  plucked 
off  his  baldric  and  had  clothed  him  in  haircloth.  But,  m  tak- 
ing from  him  the  girdle  and  the  sword,  in  divesting  him  of  the 
costume  of  the  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  they  had  made  Hm  apoear  to 
the  people  as  one  of  the  people,  as  a  saint  and  as  a  man,  and  hisnistoiy 
was  none  other  than  that  of  Adam  in  the  Bible.  His  Eve  had  ruined 
him,  or,  if  you  will,  one  of  those  daughters  of  the  ^|iants  who  in 
Geneas  seduced  the  children  of  God.  Again,  in  this  marvellous 
example  of  suffering  and  patience,  in  this  man  insulted  and  spat 
upon  and  blessing  all  those  who  heaped  him  with  outrages,  the 
people  thought  they  beheld  the  antitype  of  Job*s  patience,  or  rather 
an  miage  of  the  Saviour.  No  detail  had  been  lacking,  neither 
the  vinegar  nor  the  wormwood. 

Thus  the  old  emperor  found  himself  raised  up  again  by  the  very 
depth  of  his  degradation  ;  every  body  recoiled  from  the  parricide. 
Abandoned  by  me  grandees  r834-*-5),  and  now  no  longer  able  to 
seduce  his  fiither's  partisans,!  Lothaire  fled  to  Italy.    I&nself  in  ill 

*  ThegBB^  c  44.    Hebo  Remensis  episcopus,  qui  erat  ex  originalium  tervo- 

rum  stirpe O  qualem  remunerationem  reddidisti  ei.    Vestivit  te  purpura  et 

|Mdlio,  et  to  earn  induisti  cilicio. . . .  Fatres  tui  erant  ptstores  caprarum,  doo  con- 
•iliarii  pripcipum I. . ...Sed  teDtatio  piissimi  principis. . .  .sicut  ei patieotaa  bead 
Job.  Qui  beato  Job  insultabant,  reges  fuisse  leguntur,  qui  iatum  yero  aiBige> 
bant,  legalea  aenri  ejus  erant  ac  patrum  suorum. — Omnes  enixn  episcopi  molesii 
faenint  ei,  et  maxime  hi  quos  ex  aenrili  conditioiie  honoratos  habebat,  cum  his 

2ui  ex  barbaris  nationibus  ad  hoc  fastigium  perducti  aunt. — Id.,  c.  20.  Jaimla* 
urn  ilia  peaaima  oonauetudo  erat,  ut  ez  viliaaimia  aervis  aummi  pontificea  fiereot 
et  hoc  non  prohibuit. . .  .TheJi  followa  a  long  invective  against  upatarts.— Se- 
▼eral  fiicta  betoken  the  predilection  of  Louis  for  the  serfs,  the  poor,  tbe  van- 
quished. One  day  he  gave  all  the  garments  he  had  on  to  a  serf,  glazier  of  the 
convent  of  Saint  OalL  Mon.  Sangal.  ad  calc.  We  have  seen  his  afectioD  for 
the  Saxona  and  the  Aquitaniana ;  in  hu  vouth  he  had  won  the  garb  of  tlie 
latter.  "  Young  Louis,  obeyinj^  his  fiohers  orders  with  all  hia  heart  and  mi/ebtt 
repaired  to  him  at  Paderbom,  followed  by  a  troop  of  joung  men  of  his  ownagr* 
and  dressed  in  the  Gascon  costume,  that  is  to  say,  wearing  the  little  round  sur- 
tout,  the  shirt  with  lone  sleeves  hangine  down  to  the  knee,  spurs  laced  on  bi« 
abort  boots,  and  a  javelin  in  his  band.  Such  had  been  the  king*s  willed 
olcaaure."  Astronom.,  c  4.— Mon.  S.  GalL,  iv.  81.  ••  Moreover,  being  abieot, 
King  Louia  waa  minded  that  auita  between  the  poor  ahould  be  ao  ruled  that 
one  of  them,  who,  though  totally  infirm,  appeared  to  possess  more  eneny  ao<> 
iotelligence  than  the  rest,  should  take  cognisance  of  their  offencea,  prescribe  re»- 
titation  of  thefta,  retaliation  forinjuriea  and  acta  of  violence,  and  even  in  fn^^ 
CMea  pass  sentence  of  amputotion  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  the  head,  and  even  deaUj 
on  the  gibbet.  Thia  man  appointed  dukea,  tribunes,  and  centurions,  assign^ 
them  deputies,  and  aceoinplished  with  firmness  the  task  committed  to  bim*" 

t  Nithardi  Historis,  i.  4,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  12.    Occurrebat  univers*  V*^ 
verecuDdta  et  pcsnitudoi  qnod  bis  impentorem  dimiseiant.— C.  5  :  Franci  ro 
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iiealth,  he  saw  aU  die  heads  dfhk  pailhr  die  in  the  course  of  one  summer 
(836).  The  Bi^ops  of  Amiens  and  Tro jes,  his  father-in-law  Hi^es, 
Counts  Matfried  and  Lambert,  Agimbert  de  Perche,  Godfreid  and 
his  son  Borgant,  prefect  of  his  chases,  and  a  multitude  of  others.* 
Ebbon,  deposed  from  the  see  of  Rheims,  passed  the  rest  of  his  dajs 
in  obscurity  and  exile.  Wala  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
near  the  tomb  of  St.  Colomban.  A  brother  of  St.  Amulf  of  Metz, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Garlovin^ians,  had  been  abbot  of  that  monastery. 
He  died  there  the  very  year  m  which  so  many  of  his  party  perished, 
exclaiming  every  moment, ''  Why  was  I  bom  a  man  oi  quarrel,  a  man 
of  discord  ?'t  This  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  this  political  monk, 
this  factious  saint,  this  harsh^^  fiery,  passionate  man,  shut  up  by 
Charlemagne  in  a  monastery,  then  oecome  his  counsellor,  and 
afterwards  almost  King  of  Italy  under  Pepin  and  Bernhard,  had  the 
misfortune  to  associate  a  luune  till  then  unblemished,  with  the  parri- 
cidal revolts  of  the  sons  of  Louis. 

(a.d.840.)— Le  Debonnaire,  however,  swayed  by  the  same  coun- 
sek,  did  just  what  was  likely  to  renew  the  revolt,  and  to  cause  his 
fail  again.  On  the  one  hand,  he  summoned  his  grandees  to  restore 
to  the  churche8§  the  estates  they  had  usurped.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  diminished  the  portion  of  his  eldest  sons,  who,  it  is  true,  had  very 
well  deserved  this,  and  he  endowed  at  their  eicpense  the  son  of  his 
choice,  the  son  of  Judith,  Charles  the  Bald.  The  sons  of  Pepin  who 
had  just  died,  were  despoiled.  Louis  the  German,  was  leduced  to 
the  poflsession  of  Bavaria  alone;  every  thing  was  divided  between  Lo- 
diaire  and  Charles.  The  old  emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
foixoer,  *'  Here,  my  son,  is  the  whole  realm  before  thine  eyes ;  divide 
it,  and  CSiarles  shall  choose;  or  if  thou  wilt  choose,  we  will  divide."! 

qood  imperatorem  bis  reliquerant,  pGepitudine  oorrepti,  ad  defectionem  impelli 
dediginti  sunt. — All  the  nations  returned  to  Louis.  **  Gre^tim  populi  tarn 
Francias  qnain  Burgundis  necnon  Aquitanise  sed  et  Germanis  coeuntes,  cala- 
mitatb  querelis  de  imperatoris  infortunio  querebantur,"  etc.  Astronom.,  c.  49. 
AH  were  of  one  mind,  from  dissatisfaction  doubtless,  against  Lothaire,  that  is  to 
my,  aguntt  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Bernard  seems  to  have  been  for  the  em- 
peror against  his  sons ;  but  for  Pepin,  that  is  for  Aquitaine,  even  against  the 
emperor. 

*  Astonom.,  c.  56.  Quanta  lues  mortalis  populum  qui  Lotharium  secutus 
at,  inyaserit,  mirabile  est  dictu,  etc     Non  post  multum  et  ipse  rooritur. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.,  sec.  4,  p.  463.  Virum  rixae,  yivumque  discordise 
le  progenitum  frequenter  ingemuerit. — Paschase  Radbert,  author  of  the  life  of 
Waia,  who  wrote  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald, 
du>ufiht  it  prudent  to  dbguise  his  personages  under  fictitious  names.  Wala  is 
^\wAnenius:  AdaHhard,  Anionius ;  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Jfa/i/tanta ;  Judith, 
Jvs&ia ;  Lothaire,  Honorhu ;  Louis  the  German,  Gratiamu  f  Pepin,  Melanm  ; 
ud  Bernard  of  Septimaoia,  Naso  and  Aniisarius. 

I  Acta  SS.  Old.  S.  heued.^pamm.  A  monk  having  sought  to  leave  his  con- 
vent to  escape  a  punishment,  Wala  had  soldiers  posted  at  the  gates,  p.  4S5. 

§  Annal.  Bertiniani,  ann.  837,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  1 98.  Astronom.,  c  53.  Man- 
davit  Pippino ....  res  ecdesiasticas  restitui.    See  also  c.  56. 

I  *'  Ecce,  fili,  ut  promiseram,  regoum  omne  coram  te  est :  divide  illud  prout 

bueiiL    Quod  si  tu  diviseris,  partium  electio  Carol!  erit.    Si  autem  nos  illud 
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Lothaire  took  the  east,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  west  Louis  of 
Bavaria  took  up  arms  to  hinder  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  and,  by 
a  strange  mutation,  the  father,  on  this  occasion,  had  France  upon 
his  side,  and  the  son  had  Germany.  But  old  Louis  sank  under 
the  sorrow  and  distresses  of  this  new  war.  "  I  pardon  Louis," 
he  said,  *'  but  let  him  look  to  himself,  he,  who  despisittg  Grod's 
law  has  brought  down  his  father's  white  hairs  to  the  grave.'  *  The 
emperor  died  at  Ingelheim,  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  near  May- 
enoe,t  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire;  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  died 
with  him. 

(A.D.  841.  V— It  was  a  bootless  enterprise  to  attempt  its  resurrection 
as  Lothaire  aid,  and  with  what  forces?  With  Itafy,  with  the  Lom- 
bards, who  had  so  ill  defended  Didier  against  Charleniagne,  and 
Bemhard  against  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  xoung  Pepin,  who  joined 
him  out  of  opposition  to  Charles  the  Bald,  brought,  as  his  contin- 
gent, the  army  of  Aquitaine,  so  often  defeated  by  Pepin  le  Bref 
and  Charlemagne.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  men  ot  the  South, 
the  vanquished  men  of  the  Latin  tongue  who  wished  to  sustain  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  against  Germany  and  Neustria.  The  Grermans 
desired  only  independence. 

Nevertheless,  tne  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
the  title  of  emperor,  of  king  of  Italy,  and  the  fact  of  being  badced 
by  Rome  and  the  pope,  all  this  had  still  an  imposing  elect  It 
was,  therefore,  humoly ,  in  the  name  of  peace,  of  the  Churchy  of  the 
poor,  and  the  orphan,  that  the  kings  of  Grerman;^  and  Neustria  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Lothaire  when  the  armies  stood  &ce  to 
face  at  Fontenai,  or  Fontenaille,  near  Auxerre.  "  They  offered 
to  bestow  upon  him  all  they  had  in  their  army,  except  the  horses  and 
weapons.  If  this  was  not  enough  for  him,  they  consented  to  yield 
him  each  a  portion  of  the  realm,  one  as  &r  as  Ardennes,  the  other 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  If  he  still  refused,  they  wotdd  divide  all  France 
into  equal  portions,  and  give  him  his  choice  of  them.  Lothaire  re- 
plied to  them  according  to  his  custom,  that  he  would  make  known 
to  them,  through  his  messengers,  what  was  his  pleasure,  and  then, 
sending  Drogon,  Hugues,  and  Heribert,  he  annoimced  to  them, 
that  they  had  not  b^re  made  him  any  such  proposition,  and  ^t 
he  desired  to  have  time  to  reflect;  but  the  fact  was,  Pepin  had  not 
arrived,  and  Lothaire  wished  to  wait  for  him."§ 

diviserimus,  similiter  partium  electio  tua  eriL*  Quod  idem  cum  per  triduum 
dividere  vellet,  sed  minime  posset,  Josippum  atque  Richardum  ad  patran  di- 
rexit,  deprecans  ut  ille  et  sui  regnum  dividerent,  partiumque  electio  sibi  eonce- 
deretur. . .  .Testati  quod  pro  nulla  re  alia,  nisi  sola  i^orantia  regionum  id  p«m- 

Sre  differret    Quaroobrem  pater  ut  egrius  valuit,  regnum  omnem  ateqne 
joaria  cum  suis  divisit :  et  a  Mosa  partem  Australem  Lodharius  cum  tuk 
elegit.  Oociduam  vero,  ut  Carolo  conferretur,  consensit 
*  Astn>n.«64. 

t  NithanL,  i.  a— Astron.,  64.— Wandalbertus,  in  Martyrol.,  ap.  Scr.  Pr^  vi.  71. 
t  NithanLJi.  9.    ^  Memorsit  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  concedat  paoem  fratribm 
suis,  univenseque  ecdesiie  Dei.**  j  Nithard ,  iL  10. 
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The  next  dajj  at  the  hour  they  had  themselves  announced  to 
Lothaire,  the  two  hrotheis  attacked  and  defeated  him.  If  the  his- 
tonans  are  to  be  beUeved,  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  so 
bloody,  that  it  eidiausted  the  militaiy  population  of  the  Empire, 
and  left  it  open  without  defence  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.* 
Such  a  massacre^  not  very  credible  at  any  time,  is  least  of  all  so  in 
thisperiod  of  languorf  and  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 

We  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have  still  clearer  proof  of  it 
yet,  that  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  first  successors,  be- 
came, for  the  men  of  the  deplorable  times  that  ensued,  a  heroic 
epoch,  the  glory  of  which  they  loved  to  exalt,  by  means  of  fables 
as  patriotic  as  tney  were  insipid.  It  was,  moreover,  impossible  for 
the  men  of  that  age  to  explain,  by  political  causes,  the  depopulation 
of  the  West,  and  the  decay  of  the  military  spirit.  It  was  more 
aas^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  poetical,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
vahant  men  had  perished  in  a  single  battle,  and  that  nothing  had 
been  left  but  cowards. 

(a.  d.  842.) — The  battle  was  so  far  firom  being  decisive,  that  the 
victors  were  not  able  to  pursue  Lothaire;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  he 
who,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  closely  beset  Charles  the  Bald. 
Charles  and  Louis,  still  constantly  in  peril,  formed  a  new  alliance  at 
Stiasburg,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  engage  the  nations  by  ad- 
dressing them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  the  oidy  one,  im- 
til  then,  employed  in  treaties  and  in  councils,  but  in  the  popular 
language  current  in  Gaul  and  in  Germany.  The  King  of  the 
Ailemanns  made  oath  in  the  Roman,  or  French  tongue;  the  King  of 
the  French  (we  may  henceforth  employ  that  name)  swore  in  the 
German  tongue.  These  solemn  words,  pronounced  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  upon  the  boundary  between  the  two  peoples,  are  the  first 
monument  of  their  natioiudity. 

Louis,  as  the  elder,  was  the  first  to  make  oath :  '*  Pro  Don  amur^ 

*  Annal.  Met.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  184.  In  qua  pugna  ita  Francorum  vires 
attennaUe  suDt....ut  nee  ad  tuendos  proprios  fines  in  posterum  sufficerent. 
**  In  tbis  battle,"  says  another  chronicle  written  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
**  almost  all  the  warriors  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy, 
slew  each  other."    Hist.  Reg.  Franc,  259. 

t  An  idea  of  this  may  be  formed  bv  the  extraordinary  moderation  of  the  mi- 
litary games  exhibited  at  Worms  by  Cuarles  and  Louis.  *'  Tlie  multitude  stood 
all  round,  and  first  of  all,  in  equal  number,  the  Saxons,  the  Gascons,  the  Ostra- 
sians,  and  the  Bretons  of  either  party  rushed  on  each  other,  charging  rapidly 
as  though  in  mutual  combat.  The  men  of  one  of  the  two  parties  fled,  covering 
thenaselTes  with  their  bucklers,  and  feigning  to  wish  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  theenemvy  but  wheelins  round,  they  in  turn  pursued  those  from  whom  they 
bad  just  fled,  until  at  last  tue  two  kings,  with  all  the  young  men,  raising  a  great 
shout,  spurring  their  horses  and  brandishing  their  lances,  charged  and  pursued, 
sometimes  the  one  party,  sometimes  the  other,  in  their  flight.  It  was  a  fine 
spectacle,  by  reason  of  all  that  grand  nobility,  and  by  reason  of  the  moderation 
that  prevailed  in  it.  In  so  great  a  multitude,  and  amongst  so  many  people  of 
various  origins,  no  instance  was  seen  of  what  often  occurs  amone  persons  of  no 
peat  number,  and  who  are  known  to  each  other,  no  one  dared  to  wound  or 
insQlt  any  one.**    Nithard,  L  iii.,  c.  6. 
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etpro  Christian  poblo,  et  nostra  eammun  sdhamento^  dist  di  m  avani, 
in  quant  DeuB  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  sahareio  eist  mean  fradre 
Karlo  et  in  adjudha,  et  in  cadhuna  cosa^  si  cum  am  per  dreit  son 
fradre  salvor  dist^  in  a  quid  il  mi  (dire  sifazet  Et  ab  Ludher  ntd 
plaid  numquam  prindraij  qui  mean  vol  cist  meo  fradre  Kark^  in 
damno  sit"  When  Louis  had  taken  the  oath,  Charles  swore  the 
same  thing  in  the  German  language:  ''  In  Godes  minna  indum  tes 
Christianes  folches,  ind  unser  bedhero  ffehaitnissi,  fan  tkesemo  dage 
frammordes^  so  from  so  mir  Gat  gewizei  indi  madh  furgibit  so  hold 
in  tesan  minan  bruadher  sasa  man  mit  rekfu  sinan  bruder  seal^  intidu 
thaz  er  miff  sasa  ma  duo;  indimit  Luhteren  inno  klevmin  thing  neae- 
ganga  zhe  minan  wittan  ima  ce  scadhen  vverhen."*  The  oath  which 
the  two  peoples  swore  runs  thus  in  the  langue  Eomaine:  *'  Si  Lod- 
huvigs  sacrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo  jurat,  canservat,  et  Karlus 
meas  sendra  de  suo  part  nan  Jos  tanit,  si  ia  retumar  nan  lint  paiSj  m 
io  ne  nuels  cui  ea  retumar  intpaiSj  in  nuUa  adjudha  contra  Lodhwoig 
nun  lin  wer."t 

In  German:  '^  Oba  Karl  then  eid  then  er  sineno  bruadher  Lud- 
huwige  gessuor  geleistit^  ind  Ludnwig  min  herra  then  er  imo  gessuar 
farbrihckitf  ab  ina  ih  nes  irrwenden  ne  mag,  nah  ih,  nah  thera,  noA 
hein  tfien  ih  es  irrwenden  mag^  wnndhar  Karle  imo  cefoOusti  ne 
wirdhitP 

*'  The  bishops  declared,"  continues  Nithard,|  *'  that  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  had  rejected  Lothaire,  and  transferred  the  kingdom  to 
the  most  worthy ;  but  they  did  not  authorise  Louis  and  Charles  to  take 
possession  until  they  had  demanded  of  them  where  they  were  minded 
to  reign  after  the  example  of  their  dethroned  brother,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God.  The  kinss  having  replied,  that  as 
far  as  God  would  give  them  the  power  and  the  knowledge  to  do  so, 
they  would  sovem  themselves  and  their  subjects  according  to  His 
will;  the  bishops  said,  in  the  name  of  the  divine  authority,  take  the 
realm,  and  govern  it  according  to  the  will  of  God;  this  we  counsel 
you,  this  we  cxort  you  and  command  you  to  do.     The  two  brothers 

*  Nithard,  iiU  c.  5,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  yiii.  27,  85.  I  adopt  the  translatioo  of  M. 
Aug.  Tliierry  (Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  France),  but  Dot  his  restituiions.  It  it 
too  hazardous  to  change  the  Latin  words  found  on  the  monuments  of  such  so 
epoch.  Latin  roust  have  been  mixed  up  in  different  proportions  with  the  rising 
languages  of  Europe.  See  in  the  Illustrations  the  barbarous  poem  composed  on 
the  captivity  of  Louis  II. 

'*  For  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  Christian  people,  and  oor  common  salva- 
tion, from  this  day  forward,  and  as  long  as  God  shall  grant  me  knowledge  and 
power,  I  will  support  my  brother  Karl  here  present,  with  aid  and  in  every  thinf^ 
as  it  is  riaht  that  one  should  support  his  brother,  whibt  he  shall  do  the  same  for 
me.  And  never  with  Lother  will  I  make  any  pact  which  witii  my  will  shall  be  to 
the  damage  of  my  brother." 

t  **  If  Lodewig  keeps  the  oath  he  has  sworn  to  his  brother  Karl,  and  if 
Kari,  my  lord,  on  his  part  does  not  keep  it,  if  I  can  not  bring  him  back  thereto, 
neither  1  nor  any  other  will  give  him  aid  against  Lodewig.* — The  Geffmaoa  re> 
peated  the  same  thing  in  their  own  language,  only  changing  the  order  of  ibe 
Nithard,  iii.  5.  J  Ibid.,iv.  1. 
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chose  each  twelve  of  their  own  followeis  (I  was  of  the  number), 
to  whoee  dedaion  they  left  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between 


(a,  d.  843.) — ^What  secured  Charles  and  Louis  the  superiority 
was,  that  Lothaire  and  Pepin,  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  support 
from  the  Saxons  and  the  Saracens,  the  Church  declared  a^nst 
them.  Lothaire  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  title  of  em- 
i)eror  without  exercising  its  authority.  '*  The  bishops  having  all 
Deenof  opinion  that  peace  ought  to  prevail  between  the  three  bro- 
thers, the  idiigs  sent  for  Lothaire's  deputies  and  granted  him  what  he 
demanded.  They  sp^t  four  days  and  more  in  dividing  the  realm. 
Finally,  it  was  determined,  that  the  whole  country  lying  oetween  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mouse,*  as  far  as  to  the  source  of  tiie  Mouse,  and  from 
thence  to  the  source  of  the  Sadne,  along  the  Sadne  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Rhone,  and  along  the  Rhone  to  the  sea,  should  be  given 
to  Lothaire  as  the  third  of  the  realm,  and  that  he  should  possess  all 
the  bishoprics,  all  the  abbejrs,  all  ^e  counties,  and  all  the  royal 
domains  of  the  region  this  side  of  the  Alps,  wiih  the  exception  of 
••*"t    (Treaty  of  Verdun,  ^843). 

"  The  commissioners  of  Louis  and  Charles  having  made  various 
complaints  respecting  the  proposed  partition,  they  were  asked 
did  any  of  them  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole  realm. 
Afl  none  was  foima  who  could  reply  to  tms  question,  tiiey  were 
asked  why,  during  the  time  that  had  already  elapsed,  they  had 
not  sent  messengers  through  all  the  provinces  to  draw  up  a  de- 
scription of  them  ?  It  was  discovered  tnat  it  was  Lothaire  who  had 
ptevented  this,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  divide 
equally  a  thin^  which  was  not  understood.  The  question  was  then 
examined,  could  they  have  honestiy  sworn  to  divide  the  kingdom 
equally  and  to  the  best  of  their  power,  when  they  knew  that  not 
one  amongst  them  was  acquainted  with  it  ?  Tms  question  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop."^ 

The  odious  support  which  Lothaire  had  asked  of  the  payniins,§ 

*  The  countries  watered  by  the  Meuse  had  openly  declared  for  Charles.  All 
those  who  dwelt  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Seine  sent  messengers  to  Charl^ 
(S4U)  inviting  him  to  come  to  them  before  Lothaire  seized  their  country,  and 
promising  to  wait  bis  arrival.  Charles  hastily  set  out,  accompanied  bv  a  small 
body  of  men,  and  arrived  from  Aquitaine  at  Quiersy.  There  he  graciously  re- 
ceived thoeewho  came  to  him  from  the  forest  of  Araennes,  and  from  the  coun- 
tries aitnated  below  it.  As  for  those  who  dwelt  beyond  that  forest,  Herenfried, 
Oislebert,  Bovon  and  others,  beguiled  by  Odulf,  broke  the  faith  they  had  pledged" 
Nithard,  1.  ]i.,c.  2. 

t  Nithard,  iv.  3.  {  Ibid.,  c.  4. 

i  Nith.,  1.  iv^  c.  2.  '*  He  sent  messengers  into  Saxony  promising  the  free- 
men and  the  serfr  (frilingi  et  lazzi),  whose  numbers  are  immense,  that  if  they 
would  join  his  party  he  would  restore  them  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had 
eajoyed  in  the  times  when  they  adored  idols.  The  Saxons,  eagerlv  desiring  this, 
asramed  the  new  name  of  Stellinga,  leagued  t<^ether,  almost  expelled  their  lords 
from  the  country,  and  began,  aocordine  to  the  ancient  custom,  each  to  live  under 
the  law  that  pleased  him.    Lothaire  had,  furthermore,  applied  for  the  help  of 

Q2 
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and  of  which  his  ally,  Pepin,  had  also  made  use  subsequently  in 
Aquitaine,  seemed  to  entail  mischief  upon  his  famil3r.  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  Louis  the  German,  supported  by  the  bishops  of  their 
kingdom,  perpetuated  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  and  established  at 
last  the  royal  mstitudon  which,  lon^  ecUpsed  beneath  feudalism,  was 
one  day  to  become  so  potent.  Lotnaire  and  Pepin  could  establish 
nothing.  This  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  son 
of  Bernard  of  Lan^edoc,  the  favourite  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
and  of  Judith,  and  who  resembled  Bernard,*  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  inherited  all  the  dexterity  of  his  southern  father.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  man  of  the  bishops,  the  man  of  Hincmar,  the 
great  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  It  was  in  some  sort  in  the  name  o£  the 
Church  that  he  made  war  on  Lothaire  and  Pepin,  the  allies  of  the 
pagans.  The  latter,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  son  of  Bernard, 
nad  not  hesitated  to  call  the  Saracens  and  the  Normansf  into 
Aquitaine.  The  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Eudes  with  an  emir, 
has  shown  us  that  the  Christianity  of  the  men  of  the  South  did  not 
shrink  from  such  alliances  with  the  infidels.  The  Saracens  invaded 
Septimania  in  the  name  of  Pepin  :  the  Normans  took  Toulouse. 
It  IS  said  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  that 
he  made  oath  upon  a  horse  in  the  name  of  Woden.  But  such  aid 
was  destined  to  be  more  fatal  to  him  than  useful.  The  nations  de* 
tested  the  friend  of  the  barbarians,  and  imputed  their  ravages  to 
him.  Given  up  to  Charles  the  Bald  by  the  chief  of  the  Giucons, 
frequently  a  prisoner,  frequently  a  fugitive,  he  established  nothing 
but  anarchy. 

Lothaire  s  family  was  scarcely  more  fortunate.  Upon  his  death 
(855),  his  eldest  son,  Louis  II.,  became  emperor ;  the  two  othets, 
Lothaire  II.  and  Charles,  kinff  of  Lorrame  (the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine),  and  king  of  Provenfe.  Charies 
soon  died.  Louis,  harassed  by  the  Saracens,  imprisoned  by  the 
Lombards,  was  always  unfortunate,  notwithstandmg  his  courage. 
As  for  Lothaire  II.,  nis  reign  seems  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  the  papal  supremacy  over  kings.|  He  had  put  away  his  wife, 
Teutberge,   to  live  with  a  sister  of  the  Archbishop  ot  Cologne, 

the  Northmans,  had  lubjected  some  tribes  of  Christians  to  them*  and  had  eren 
permitted  them  to  pillage  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Christ  Louis  feared  that 
the  Northmans,  as  well  as  the  Esclavons,  would  unite  by  rfason  of  affinity  with 
the  Saxons,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Stellinga,  that  they  would  invade  his 
dominions  and  abolish  the  Christian  religion  there."*  See  also  the  Annabof  St. 
Bertin,  anno  841 ;  the  Annals  of  Fulda,  anno  842 ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Her- 
mann Contract,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  232,  &c. 

*  Thesan.,  c.  36.  Jmpii. . .  .dixenint  Judith  reginam  violatam  esse  a  dnce 
Bemhardo. — Vita  venerab.  Wale,  ap.  Scr.  Fr,  vi.  289.  Agobardi  Apology 
ibid.,  248. — Ariberti  narratio,  ibid.,  vii.  286.  £t  ob  ejus  mire  ferebat,  natum 
adulterium  matemum  prodente. 

f  Annal.  Bertin.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  66.— Chronic  S.  Benigni  Divion,  ibid,  229. 

Translat.  S.  Vincent,  353.      Nortmanni a  Pippino  conduct! * — ^^ 

pariter  cum  eo  ad  obsidendam  Tolosam  adventaverant. 

i  Nicolai,  i.,  epist.  ap.  Mansi,  xt.,  p.  373. 
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and  niece  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  he  accused  Teutberge 
of  adulteiy  and  incest.  She  denied  the  charge  for  a  long  time, 
but  afterwards  confessed  it,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  in- 
timidation. Pope  Nicholas,  one  to  whom  she  had  applied  in 
the  first  instance,  le&sed  to  beUeve  this  confession,  and  forced 
Lothaire  to  take  her  back.  Lothaire  went  to  Rome  to  justify 
himself,  and  there  he  received  the  communion  from  the  hancis 
of  Adrian  II.  But  that  pope  threatened  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  chastisement  of  neaven,  if  he  did  not  change  his  con- 
duct. Lothaire  died  that  same  week,  and  most  of  his  kindred  in 
the  course  of  the  year.*  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  German 
took  advantage  of  this  judgment  of  God,  and  divided  Lothaire's 
dominions  between  them. 

The  King  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  man  of  the 
Church,  at  l^&st  in  the  beginning.  Since  that  country  had  escaped 
6om  the  Germanic  influence,  the  Church  alone  was  potent  there.  Its 
power  was  no  longer  counterpoised  by  that  of  the  laity.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Aquitanians,  even  the  Irish  and  the  Lombards,  seem  to 
have  been  upon  a  better  footing  than  the  Neustrians  in  the  Carlovin- 
eian  court.  Neustria,  governed  and  defended  by  strangers,  had 
long  possessed  no  strength,  no  life  but  in  her  clergy.  It  seems,  too, 
that  her  population  consisted  of  little  more  thim  slaves,  dispersed 
over  the  vast  uncultivated  estates  of  the  grandees.  The  first  and 
richest  of  the  grandees  were  the  bishops  and  the  abbots.  The 
towns  were  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  episcopal  cities; 
but  a  town,  or,  at  least,  a  borough,  f  spread  around  every  ab- 
bey. The  richest  were  St.  Medsurd  de  Soiasons,  and  St.  Denis, 
founded  by  Dagobert,  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
tomb  of  our  kings;  and,  over  the  whole  country  ruled,  through 
the  dignity  of  the  see,  and  b^  force  of  doctrine  and  miracles,  &e 
great  metropolitan  see  of  Rhemis,  which  was  as  great  in  the  North, 
aa  Lyons  was  in  the  South.  St.  Martin  de  Tours  and  St.  Hilaire 
de  Jroitiers  had  fillen  greatly  through  the  ravages  of  long  con- 
tinued war.  Rheims  succeeded  to  their  influence  under  the  second 
race,  and  extended  its  possessions  into  the  most  distant  provinces, 
into  the  Vosges  and  Aquitaine.}    It  was  the  episcopal  city  par  ex- 

•  AddsI.  Met.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  196. 

f  An  abbey,  aa  M.  de  Chateaiibriaod  very  well  remarks,  was  nothing  else  than 
the  dweUing  of  a  rich  RomaD  patrician,  with  the  various  classes  of  slaves  and 
artisans  employed  upon  the  property,  and  in  the  service  of  the  proprietor,  with 
the  towns  and  villages  depending  upon  them.  The  father  abbot  was  the  master; 
the  monks,  as  that  master's  freedmen,  cultivated  the  sciences,  letters,  and  the 
arts.  The  abbey  of  St.  Riquier  possessed  the  town  of  that  name,  190  towns,  30 
villages,  and  a  countless  number  of  fiirms.  The  offerings  in  money  made  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Riquier  alone  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  francs  or  modem  cur- 
rency per  annum.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Beded.,  sec  iv.,  p.  104.  The  monastery  of 
St  Martin  d*Autun,  thouolt  not  so  rich,  possessed  under  the  Merovingians 
100,000  manses.     Etudes  Hbtoriques,  iii.  271,  sqq. 

X  Prodoard.,  Hist.  Eccles.  Rem.,  ii.  18 ;  iii.  26. 
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cellence,  Laon,  seated  upon  its  inaccessible  summit,  was  the  ro^l 
city,  and  had  the  mekncnoly  honour  of  defending  the  last  Carlovin- 
gians.  It  was  necessary  that  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  should 
have  passed  away,  before  our  kings  of  the  third  race  could  venture  to 
descend  into  the  plain  ai^  settle  themselves  in  Paris,  in  the  island  of 
the  Cite,  near  St.  Denis,  as  the  Carlovingians  had  chosen  Laon, 
near  Rheims,  for  their  last  asylum. 

Charles  the  Bald  was,  at  first,  but  a  humble  client  of  the  bishop. 
Before  and  after  the  battle  of  Fontenai,  and  in  his  negotiations  with 
Lothaire,  his  grand  complaint  is,  that  ihe  latter  does  not  respect  the 
Church.*  Accordingly,  he  is  protected  by  Heaven.  When  LiOthaire 
arrives  upon  the  banksof  the  Seine  with  his  barbarian  and  pagan  armv, 
of  which  the  Saxons  formed  a  part,  the  river  becomes  miraculously 
swollen,  and  protects  Charles  the  Bald.  The  monks,  before  deliver- 
ing Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  had  demanded  of  him,  *'  Would  he  establish 
and  uphold  divine  wordup?"t  The  bishops  put  the  same  question  to 
Charles  the  Bald}  and  Liouis  the  German,  and  then  ooxdTerred  the 
kingdom  upon  them.§  Subsequently,  the  bishops  are  of  opinion, 
that  peace  should  reign  between  the  three  brotners.||  After  the 
battle  of  Fontenai,  the  bishop  assemble,  declare  that  Charles  and 
Louis  have  fought  for  eqmtv  and  justice,  and  ordain  a  fast  for 
three  days.Y  '*  The  Franln,  like  the  Aquitanians,"  says  his  partisan 
Nithard,  "  despised  the  small  number  of  those  who  followed  Charles; 
but  the  monks  of  St.  Medard  de  Soissons  came  to  meet  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  cany  upon  his  shoulders  the  relics  of  St.  Medard, 
and  of  fifteen  other  saints,  which  were  upon  their  way  to  their  new 
basilica.  He  did  carry  them  with  all  veneration  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  then  repaired  to  Rheims."** 

Being  the  creature  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  monks,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  transfer  to  them  the  greater  part  of  his  authority. 
Nothing  was  more  just;  they  alone  hM  still  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  to  enable  them  in  some  degree  to  rraiedy  the  absolute  disor- 

*  Ceatet  a  penecutione  oanctse  Dei  eodesis ;  misereatur  pauperam,  Tiduarom, 
orfaoonimque.    Nithard,  iii.  3. 

f  Ibid.    Sequana,  mirabile  dictu  I repente  mere  sereno  tumesoere  cepit. 

X  Ibid.,  i.  3.  Percontari. . .  .si  respublica ei  restitueretur,  an  earn  erigere  ac 
fovere  vellet,  maximeque  cultum  divinum. 

$  Ibid^  iv.  1.    PaJam  illos  percontatt  sunt an  Becuadum  Dei  Toluntatca 

regere  ToluitBent  Respondentibus. . .  .se  velle. . .  .aiunt :  **  £t  aactoritate  di- 
vina  ut  iUud  suscipiatis,  et  secundum  Dei  voluntatem  illud  regatis  monemns, 
bortamur  atque  prvcipimus." 

H  Ibid.,  c.  3.  Solito  more  ad  episoopos  sacerdotesque  rem  refemnt.  Qaibus 
cum  undique  ut  pax  inter  iUoe  fieret  melius  videietur,  comentinnt*  legpOotooo* 
vocant,  pottulata  oonccdunt 

S  Ibid.,  iii.  K 

••  Ibid.,c  2.  Before  quitting  Angers  (873)  Charles  the  Bald  wished  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  performed  b^  the  Ajcq^evins  on  their  return  into  the 
town,  to  replace  the  bodies  of  St.  Aubm  and  St.  Lesin  in  the  silver  shrines  tbn 
had  carrieaaway.    Annal.  Bertin.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  117. 
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der  prevailing  in  the  country  Accordingly,  the  capitulary  of  Eper- 
nay  (846)  confirms  the  division  of  the  privileges  of  tne  royal  commis- 
sioiieis*  between  the  bishops  and  the  laity.  That  of  Ejersy  (857) 
oonfeis  on  the  cares  a  right  of  inquisition  against  all  maleiactors.t 
This  exclusively  ecdesiaBtical  legislation  enacts,  by  wav  of  remedy 
for  the  disturhmoes  and  freebooting  atrocities  that  desolated  the 
Idngdom,  oaths  upon  the  relics  to  be  taken  by  the  freemen  and  the 
hundredmen.  It  commends  the  brigands  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
bishops,  and  threatens,  if  they  persist  m  their  evil  courses,  to  smite 
them  with  the  spiritual  sword  of  ezcommunication.t 

The  bishops,  then,  were  the  masters  of  the  country ;  the  real  Sang, 
the  real  Pope  of  France,  was  the  £Etmous  Hincmar,  Archbisho{>  of 
Rkeims.  He  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Graul,  but  was  of  Aquita- 
nian  descent,  and  related  to  St.  William  of  Toulouse,  and  to  that 
Bernard,  Judith's  favourite,  whose  son  Charles  was  supposed  to 
be.  No  one  contributed  more  to  the  elevation  of  Charles,  or  exer- 
<a8ed  more  authority  in  his  name  in  the  early  years  of  that  king's 
wign.  It  was  Hincmar  who,  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
seems  to  have  hindered  Louis  the  German  from  settling  in  Neustria 
and  A(^uitaine,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  grandees.  Louis 
baying  invaded  Charles's  kingdom,  in  859,  the  council  of  Metz  sent 
three  deputies  to  offer  him  the  indulgence  of  the  Church,  provided 
be  would  redeem,  by  a  suitable  penance,  the  sin  he  had  committed 
in  invading  his  brother's  realm,  and  exposing  it  to  the  ravages  of 
bis  army.  Hincmar  was  at  the  head  of  that  deputation.  ^^  King 
Louis,"  said  the  bishops,  upon  their  return  to  the  council,  ^'  gave  us 
audience  at  Worms  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  said  to  us,  'I  desire 
to  intreat  you,  if  I  have  offended  you  in  any  thing,  to  be  pleased  to 
pardon  me,  that  I  may  then  speak  securely  with  you.'  To  this, 
Hincmar,  who  was  next  to  him  upon  his  left,  replied,  '  Our  busi- 
ness will  then  be  soon  ended,  for  we  are  come  precisely  to  offer  you 
tbe  paidon  that  you  demand.'  Grimoald,  the  xing*s  chaplain,  and 
Bishop  Theodoric  having  made  some  remark  to  Hincmar,  ne  replied. 
[  YouJiave  done  nothing  against  me  which  has  left  blameable  rancour 
in  my  heart;  were  it  otherwise,  I  would  not  dare  to  approach  the  altar 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.'  Grimoald,  and  bisnops  Theodoric 
and  Salomon  further  addressed  some  words  to  Hincmar,  and  Theo- 

*  A  recent  hutorian  em  in  saying  that  this  power  had  been  transferred  to  tbe 
bahopi  exclusively.  Baluz.,  ii.  31.  Capitul.  Spamac.,  ann.  846,  art.  20.  Missos 
ei  utroque  ordine niittatis. 

t  CapituL  Car.  Calvi,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  680.  Ut  unusquisque  presbyter  im- 
breviet  in  sua  parrochia  omnes  malefactores,  etc.,  et  eos  extra  ecclesiam  faciat 
— Si  seemendare  noluerint,  ad  episcopi  preesentiam  perducantiir. 

InSSl :  '*  Treaty  of  alliance  and  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  three  sons 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  to  cause  those  to  be  pursued  who  should  fly  from 
ODe  Kalm  to  another  to  escape  the  excommunication  of  the  bishops,  or  should 
bring  in  an  incestuous  female  relation^  or  a  nun,  or  a  married  woman." 

t  Ibid.  Si  quis  hoc  transgressus  fuerit,  ecclesiastico  anatbemate  feriatur. 
^  also  tbe  pr^eding  note. 
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doric  said  to  him,  '  Do  what  the  lord  king  entreats  you,  pardon  him." 
To  which  Hincmar  responded,  '  As  far  as  regards  myself,  I  have 
pardoned,  and  I  do  pardon  you,  but  as  to  offences  against  the  Church, 
which  is  committea  to  my  care,  and  against  my  people,  I  can  only 

S've  you  my  amicable  advice,  and  ofier  you  the  assistance  of  God, 
at  you  may  obtain  absolution  if  you  wilU  Thereupon,  the  bishops 
cried  out,  *  Certainly,  he  says  well.*  All  our  brethren  having  been 
unanimous  in  this  respect,  and  having  never  wavered  upon  the  sub- 
ject, this  was  aU'the  mdulgence  that  was  granted  him,  and  nothing 
more — for  we  waited  for  him  to  ask  our  advice  as  to  the  salvation  that 
was  offered  him,  and  then  we  would  have  counselled  him  according 
to  the  writing  of  which  we  were  the  bearers ;  but  he  answered  us 
from  his  throne,  that  he  would  not  attend  to  that  writing  before  he 
had  consulted  with  his  bishops." 

A  short  time  afterwards  another,  and  more  numerous  coiincil 
was  assembled  at  Savonni^res,  near  Toul,  to  re-establish  peace 
between  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  applied 
to  the  fathers  of  that  council,  in  859,  and  demanded  justice  at 
their  hands  against  Wenelon,  a  clerk  of  his  chapel,  whom  he  had 
made  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had  aban- 
doned him  and  gone  over  to  the  party  of  Louis  the  Grerman.  The 
memorial  of  the  King  of  the  French  is  remarkable  for  the  humility 
of  its  tone.  After  recapitulating  all  the  favours  he  had  granted 
Wenelon,  all  the  personal  engagements  entered  into  by  the  latter, 
and  all  the  proofs  of  his  ingratitude  and  want  of  &ith,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  Of  nis  own  choice,  and  that  of  the  other  bi^ops  and 
liegemen  of  our  realm,  who  expressed  their  will  and  consent  by  their 
exclamations,  Wenelon,  in  his  own  diocese,  in  the  church  of  Sainte- 
Croix  d'Orleans,  consecrated  me  king,  according  to  ecclesiastical  cus- 
tom, in  presence  of  the  other  archbishops  and  bishops.  He  anointed 
me  with  the  holy  oil,  he  gave  me  the  diadem  and  the  royal  sceptre, 
and  made  me  ascend  the  throne.  After  this  consecration,  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  driven  from  the  throne,  or  supplanted  b^  any  one, 
without,  at  least,  having  been  heard  and  judgai  by  the  bishops,  by 
whose  ministry  I  have  been  consecrated  king.  It  is  they  who  are 
named  the  thrones  of  the  dei^.  Gk)d  rests  upon  them,  and  by  them 
he  gives  his  judgments.  In  all  times  I  have  oeen  prompt  to  submit 
myself  to  their  paternal  corrections,  to  their  chastening  judgments, 
and  I  am  still  so  at  present.''* 

The  kingdom  of  Neustria  was  in  reality  a  theocratic  republic. 
The  bishops  fostered  and  supported  the  king  they  had  made;  they 
permitted  him  to  raise  soldiers  from  amongst  their  men ;  they  directed 
the  affairs  of  war,  as  well  as  those  of  peace.  ^^  Charles,  says  the 
annalist  of  St.  Bertin,  had  announced  that  he  would  go  and  succour 

*  Baluz,  Capitul.,  ann.  859,  p.  127.  Hincmar  subfequentlv  tays  ezprasiy, 
that  he  has  elected  Louis  III.  HiDcinari  ad  Ludov.,  iii.  epitt ,  (ap.  Hincin.  opp. 
ii.  198).  Ego  cum  collegia  meis  et  aeteris  Dei  ac  progenitonim  Taatroruoi 
(idelibus,  vot  elegi  ad  regimen  regni,  sub  conditione  debitas  leges  semuidi. 
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Lovis  with  an  annj,  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  for  the  most 
part  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bishops."*  **  The  king," 
aajs  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  '^  committed  all  matters 
to  Archbishop  Hincmar,  and,  moreover,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
enrol  the  people  against  the  enemy  he  was  always  the  person  em- 
ployed in  tnat  matter,  whereupon  he  immediately,  by  the  king's  or- 
der, convoked  the  bishops  and  the  counts."t 

The  temporal  and  the  ^iritual  powers  were,  therefore,  combined 
m  the  same  hands;  bishops,  magistrates,  and  great  proprietors,  com- 
manded by  this  threefold  title.  This  is  enough  to  snow  that  the 
q>ificopal  office  was  about  to  become  mundane  and  political,  and  that 
toe  state  would  be  neither  governed  nor  defended.  Two  events 
broke  down  this  feeble  and  lethargic  government,  under  which  the 
wearied  world  might  have  gone  to  sleep.  On  the  one  hand  the 
human  mind  made  various  and  contrary  reclamations  a^nst  the 
epiiitual  despotism  of  the  church;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mcursions 
of  the  Normans  obliged  the  bishops  to  resign  the  temporal  power,  in 
part  at  least,  to  hancb  more  capable  of  defending  the  country.  Feu- 
oalism  became  firmly  established,  and  the  way  was  at  least  paved 
for  scholastic  philosophy. 

The  first  dispute  was  that  about  the  Eucharist;  the  second,  that 
concerning  grace  and  liberty.  First  came  the  divine  question,  and 
&en  the  human  question ;  this  was  the  necessary  order.  Thus  Arius 
precedes  Pekgius,  and  Berenger  Abaikrd.  Pascase  Ratbert,  Abbot 
of  Corbie,  and  the  panegjrrist  of  Wala,  was  the  first  who,  in  the 
ninth  century,  taught  explicitly  the  marvellous  poetry  of  a  ffod  in- 
closed in  a  morsel  of  bread,  spirit  inclosed  in  matter,  the  indefinite 
in  an  atom.  The  old  fathers  had  had  a  glimpse  of  this  doctrine,  but 
the  time  was  not  yet  come.  It  was  not  until  the  ninth  century,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  last  trials  of  barbarian  invasion,  that  God  deignea  to 
descend  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  human  race  in  their 
extreme  of  wretchedness,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  seen,  touched, 
and  tasted.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Irish  church  remonstrated  in  the 
name  of  logic;  the  triumphant  dogma  did  not  the  less  pursue  its  route 
through  the  middle  ages. 

The  question  of  liberty  gave  occasion  to  a  still  more  lively  con- 
troversy. A  German  monk,  the  SaxonJ  Gotteschalk  (glory  of  God,) 
had  professed  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  religious  fatalism 
which  immolates  human  liberty  to  divine  prescience.  Thus  Ger- 
many accepted  the  bequest  of  St.  Augustine  and  entered  upon  that 
field  of  mysticism  whence  it  has  hardly  ever  since  escaped.     The 

•  Annal.  Bertin.,  ann.  865,  ap.  Sot.  Fr.,  vii. 

t  Frodoard.,  Hist.  Eccles.  Remensis,  ib.  214.  Sed  et  de  populo  in  hostem 
coDvocando. 

t  See  on  tbb  aflidr  the  texts  collected  by  Gieseler,  Kirchen^eschichte,  ii. 
101  ,iq^.  In  his  profeasion  of  faith  Gotteschalk  offered  to  prove  his  ddctrine  by 
immenioQ  io  four  tubs  containiDg  boiling  water,  oil,  and  pitch,  and  by  passing 
through  a  great  (ire. 
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Saxon  Gotteschalk  foreboded  the  Saxon  Luther.  like  Luther, 
Gotteschalk  went  to  Rome  and  returned  thence  in  nowise  more  do- 
cile; like  him,  he  threw  off  his  monastic  vows. 

Having  taken  reftige  in  northern  France  he  was  ill  received  there. 
German  doctrines  could  not  prove  welcome  in  a  country  that  was 
separating  from  Germany.  A  new  Pelagius  rose  against  the  new 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

First  of  all  Hincmar  of  Aquitaine,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  re- 
monstrated in  favour  of  free  will  and  of  jeopardised  morality.  That 
violent  and  tyrannical  defender  of  Hberty  caused  Gottesclialk,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  diocese,  to  be  seized,  to  be  judged  by  a 
council,  condemned,  beaten,  and  imprisoned.  But  Lyons,  always 
mystic,  and,  moreover,  the  rival  of  Rheims,  against  which  ane 
would  fain  have  asserted  her  title  to  be  the  metropoUtan  see  of  Gaul« 
Lyons  took  part  with  Grotteschalk.  Men  of  eminence  in  the  Church 
of  Gaul;  Prudence,  Bishop  of  Troyes;  Loup,  Abbot  of  Ferrieres; 
Ratramne,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  whom  Grotteschalk  called  his  master, 
endeavoured  to  justify  him  by  putting  a  favourable  interpretation 
upon  his  words.  There  were  saints  against  saints,  councils  against 
councils.  Hincmar,  who  had  not  foreseen  this  storm,  first  sought 
the  aid  of  the  learned  Raban,  Abbot  of  Fulda,*  in  whose  monastery 
Gotteschalk  had  been  a  monk,  and  who  had  been  the  first  to  de- 
nounce his  errors.  As  Raban  hesitated,  Hincmar  applied  to  an 
Lrishman  who  had  disputed  with  Pascase  Ratbert  upon  the  question 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  who  was  then  in  great  credit  with  Chiles  the 
Bald.  Lreland  was  still  the  school  of  the  West,  the  mother  of  the 
monks,  and  as  the  saying  was,  the  Island  of  Saints.  Her  influence 
over  the  continent  had  diminished,  it  is  true,  since  the  Carlovingians 
had  everywhere  made  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  supersede  that  of  St 
Colomban;  nevertheless,  the  school  of  the  palace  had  been  confided 
under  Charlemagne  himself,  to  an  Lrishman,  Clement.  Dungal 
and  St.  Virgil  had  come  with  him.  Under  Charles  the  Bald,  we 
Irish  were  welcomed  with  stUl  more  favour.  That  prince,  a  friend 
to  letters  like  his  mother,  Judith,  intrusted  the  school  of  the  palace  to 
John  the  Irishman  (otherwise  called  the  Scot^  or  ErigeHa).  He 
attended  his  lectures,  and  accorded  him  the  privilege  of  an  extreme 
familiarity.  The  phrase  was  no  longer,  the  School  of  Palace^  bat 
the  Palace  of  the  School 

This  John,  who  knew  Greek,  and  perhaps  Hebrew,  was  then  cde- 
brated  for  having  translated,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the 

*  According  to  some  authorities  Raban  and  his  master,  Alcuin,  were  Scots. 
Low,  p.  404. 

William  of  Malmesbary  relates  the  following  anecdote :  **  John  was  seated  at 
table  facing  the  king,  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  meats  having: 
been  removed,  and  the  cups  goinc  round,  Charles,  in  a  merry  mood,  and  after 
tome  other  pleasantries,  seeing  Joan  do  something  which  shocked  the  Gaulish 
politeness,  rallied  him  gently,  saying  :  *  What  is  the  distance  between  a  sot  and 
a  Soot  (quid  distat  inter  sottum  et  Scotum)?'  *  Only  the  breadth  of  the  table.* 
replied  John." 
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wiidngs  of  DionysiuB  the  Areopagite,  the  MS.  of  which  had  lately 
been  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  the  King  of 
Fiance.  It  was  fimded,  tnat  those  writings,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  reconcile  the  neoplatinism  of  Alexandria  with  Christianity, 
were  the  work  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks;  and  it  was  a  favourite  idea,  that  he  was  identical  with 
Dionysius,  or  Denis,  the  Apostle  of  Gaul. 

The  Irishman  did  what  Hincmar  desired.  He  wrote  against 
Gotteschalk,  in  favour  of  free  will,  but  he  did  not  remain  within 
(he  limits  which  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims  would  doubtless  have 
been  deabrous  to  keep  him.  Like  Pelagius,  whose  follower  he  was, 
like  Qrigen,  their  common  master,  he  appealed  less  to  authority  than 
to  reason.  He  admitted  ^th,  but  he  aomitted  it  as  the  begmning 
of  knowledge.  For  hun,  scripture  is  merely  a  text  subjected  to  in- 
tezpretation;  religion  and  philosophy  are  the  same  word.*  It  is 
true  that  he  defended  free  will  agamst  Grotteschalk's  predestina- 
rianism  only  to  absorb  it  and  smother  it  in  Alexandrian  pantheism. 
Nevertheless,  the  violence  with  which  Rome  attacked  Johannes 
Scotoa  sufficiently  proves  how  much  his  doctrine  dismayed  au- 
thority. This  Iri^mian,  the  disciple  of  the  Briton  Pelagius,  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  Breton  Abailard,  this  Irishman  marks  at  once 
the  revival  of  philosophy,  and  the  renovation  of  the  free  Celtic  genius 
against  the  mysticism  of  Germany. 

At  the  same  time  in  which  philosophy  was  endeavouring  to 
eraancinate  itself,  the  theological  despotism,  the  temporal  govern- 
ment ot  the  bishops,  was  convicted  of  impotence.  France  was  es- 
caping firom  their  grasp;  she  had  need  of  stronger  and  more  martial 
hands  to  defend  her  from  the  new  barbarian  invasions.  But  just  re- 
Keved  finom  the  Germans,  who  had  so  long  governed  her,  shefoimd  her- 
self weak,  inefficient,  administered  and  delended  by  priests;  and  mean- 
while, other  Germans,  far  more  sava^  than  those  from  whom  she  had 
been  delivered,  were  arriving  by  allher  rivers  and  by  all  her  coasts. 

The  incursions  of  these  freebooters  of  the  north  (Northmen)  were 
very  different  from  the  great  Germanic  migrations  which  had  taken 
place  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  The  barbarians  of  that 
first  epoch,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  who  settled 
in  England,  left  their  language  there.  The  littie  Saxon  colony  of 
Bayeux  retained  its  own  tongue  at  least  five  hundred  years.t  The 
Northmen  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  on  the  contrary,  adopted 

•  J.  Erig.  de  Div.  pnedestin.,  c.  1  (Guizot,  29me  le^oD).  "  True  philosophy 
ii  true  religion,  and  reciprocally  true  religion  is  true  philosophy."  De  nat.  div. 
i.  66  (ibid).  "  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  convey  the  divine  nature 
into  osy  holj  scripture  always  uses  proper  and  precise  words  and  signs  ;  it  uses 
similitudei^  indirect  and  figurative  expressions,  condescends  to  our  weakness, 
and  by  a  simple  manner  of  teaching,  elevates  our  still  gross  and  childish  under- 
standing." In  the  Treatise  Utpl  ffwatt^s  fupto-fMov,  authority  is  derived  from 
reason,  and  by  no  means  reason  from  authority.  All  authority  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  reason  appears  of  no  avail.    See  Guizot,  ibid.,  164,  sqq. 

t  See  the'following  books. 
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the  language  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  settled.  Tlieir 
kings  (Rou)  of  Russia  ana  of  France  (Ru-Rik,  KoUo)  were  unable 
to  introduce  the  Germanic  idiom  into  their  new  country.  This  es- 
sential difference  between  the  two  epochs  of  invasion  would  lead  me 
to  believe,  that  the  first  invasions,  which  took  place  bjjr  land,  wen 
made  by  &miUes,  bjr  warriors  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Being  less  mingled  with  the  vanquished  bj  marriages,  they 
could  better  preserve  me  purity  of  their  race  and  of  their  language. 
The  pirates  of  the  epoch  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  seem  to  have 
been  most  usually  exiles  and  outlaws,  who  made  themselves  kitiffs 
of  the  sea  because  land  was  lacking  to  them.  Furious  wolves,* 
whom  famine  had  driven  from  their  paternal  lair,t  they  land^ 
alone  and  without  families  ;|  and  when  they  were  satiated  with  pil- 
lage, when  by  dint  of  returning  every  year  they  had  found  a  home 
and  a  country  in  the  land  they  ravaged,  these  new  Romuli  needed 
their  Sabines.  They  took  wives,  and  the  children,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  spoke  the  language  of  their  mothers.  Some  writers  con- 
jecture that  these  bands  may  have  been  recruited  by  the  fugitive 
Saxons  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  For  my  part,  i  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing,  that  not  only  the  Saxons,  but  that  every  furtive, 
every  bandit,  every  courageous  serf,  was  received  by  these  pirates, 
whose  numbers  were  usually  small,  and  who  must  have  be^  glad 
to  strengthen  their  bands  by  the  accession  of  a  robust  and  hardy 
comrade.  Tradition  asserts  that  Hastings,  the  most  terrible  of  the 
sea  kings,  was  originally  a  peasant  of  Troyes.§  These  fugidves  must 

*  ffa;^,  wolf,  margvs,  banished.    See  Grimm. 

f  Famme  was  the  genius  of  these  sea  kings.  A  fiimine  which  desolated  Jut- 
land caused  the  enactment  of  a  law,  condemning  younger  sons  to  exile  every  fire 
years.  Odo  Cluniac,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  yi.  318.  Dodo  de  mor.  Due  Normann.,  1.  i. 
Guill.  Gemetic,  1.  i.,  c.  4,  5.  An  Icelandic  saga  says,  that  parents  had  their  eold 
and  silver,  &c.,  burned  with  them,  in  order  to  force  their  children  to  seek  their 
fortune  on  the  sea.     Vaetzdsla  ap.  Bardiol.,  438. 

"  Oliver  Barnakall,  a  bold  pirate,  was  the  first  who  forbade  his  companions  to 
pitch  children  at  each  other,  and  catch  them  on  the  noints  of  their  pikes,  as  had 
been  their  custom.  Hence  he  obtained  the  name  ot  Barnakall,  saviour  of  chil- 
dren." Bartholin,  p.  457.  When  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  chiefs  compa- 
nions rose  to  frenzy,  they  were  called  Berzekir  (raging  madmen).  The  place  of 
the  bezekir  was  at  the  prow.  The  ancient  sagas  make  this  designation  a  title  of 
honour  for  their  heroes.  (See  the  Semundar  Edda,  the  Uervarar  Saga,  and 
several  of  Snorro*s  Sagas.)  But  in  the  Yaetzdsela  Saga  the  name  of  Berzekir 
becomes  a  reproach.  Barthol.,  345  :  '*  Furore  bersekico  si  quis  grassetur,  rele- 
gatione  puniatur.**  Ann.  Kristni  Saga.  Turner,  Hist  of  the  Anglo-Saxoos,  i. 
463,  sqq. 

I  The  poetical  form  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  them  as  companions  the 
virghu  with  bucklers,  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  was  an  exception,  and  that 
they  rarely  had  women  amongst  tliem.  See  Depping,  Expeditions  of  tlie 
Normans. 

§  Rad.  Glaber.,  1. 1.,  c.  5,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  9.  "  In  the  course  of  time  was 
bom,  near  Troyes,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of  peasants  named  Hastings.  He 
was  of  the  village  called  Tranquille,  three  miles  rrom  the  town.  He  was  robust 
of  body  and  of  perverse  spirit.  Pride  inspired  him  in  his  youth  with  contempt 
for  the  poverty  of  hu  parents,  and  barkening  to  his  ambition,  he  became  a  volun- 
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haye  been  very  yaluable  to  them  as  interpreteis  and  guides.  Fre- 
quently, perhaps,  the  fuiy  of  .the  Northmans,  and  the  atrocities  of 
their  ravages  were  prompted,  not  so  much  bj  Odinic  £maticism,  as 
bj  the  vengeance  of  the  serf  and  the  rage  of  the  apostate. 

Far  from  continuing  the  equipment  of  the  barks,  with  which 
Charlemagne  had  proposed  to  protect  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  his 
successors  called  in  tne  barbarians  and  took  them  for  auxiliaries. 
Toun^  Pepin  made  use  of  them  gainst  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
thougnt,  it  is  sfdd,  to  secure  their  aid  by  worshiping  their  gods. 
They  took  the  suburbs  of  Toulouse  thrice,  pill^ed  Bordeaux,* 
sacked  Bayonne  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Nevertheless,  the  motmtains  and  torrents  of  the  South  soon  dis- 
couraged them  (864\  The  rivers  of  Aquitaine  did  not  readily 
allow  of  iheir  ascenaing  them,  as  they  did  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Elbe. 

(a.  p.  826— 68.)— They  succeeded  better  in  the  North.  Since 
their  king,  Harold,  had  obtained  a  province  for  a  baptism  from  the 
pious  Louis  (826t)»  they  all  flocked  to  this  quarry.  At  first  they 
underwent  baptism  to  obtain  garments ;  enough  could  not  be  found 
for  all  the  neophytes  who  presented  themselves.  Lti  proportion  as 
they  were  refused  the  sacrament,  of  which  they  made  a  lucrative 
sport,  they  showed  themselves  more  and  more  furious.  So  soon  as 
tneir  dragons  and  their  serpentsX  sped  up  the  rivers,  so  soon  as  the 
ivory  hom§  resoimded  along  the  banks,  no  man  looked  behind  him, 
all  fled  to  the  city,  or  the  neighbouring  abbey,  driving  away  the 
flocks  in  headlong  haste.     The  people  themselves,  mere  dastard 

tary  exile  from  his  country.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Normans.  Among 
them,  he  be^n  by  entering  into  the  service  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
coodnual  piracy  to  procure  victuals  for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  who 
were  called  the  fleet  (Jloita). 

*  Fragm.  Hist.  Armoric,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.,  ad.  ann.  843.  Annal.  Benin., 
ibid,  ad.  ann.  848,  855. 

-|-  Thegan.,  c.  3d,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vi.  80.     Quern  imperator  elevavit  de  fonte  bap- 

tisiDatts Tunc  magnam  partem  Frisonum  dedit  ei.     Astronom.,  c  40,  ibid., 

107.  Egenh.,  Annal.,  ibid.,  187.  Annal.  Bertin.,  ann.  870.  "  Baptised,  how- 
ever»  were  some  Normans,  brought  for  that  purpose  to  the  emperor,  by  Hugh 
abbot  and  marquis  :  having  received  presents  they  returned  to  their  own  peo- 
ple ;  and  after  baptism  they  beliaved  as  before,  like  Normans  and  pagans." 

X  So  they  called  their  vessels,  drakar,  mekkar. 

f  The  ivory  horn  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legends  relating  to  the  Nor- 
mans, for  instance  in  the  Breton  lesend  of  St.  Florent.  "  The  monk  Guallon 
was  sent  to  St.  Florent. . . .  When  he  had  entered  the  convent  he  drove  out  of 
the  crypts  the  wild  swine  that  had  taken  up  their  abode  there  with  their  little 
ones. ...  He  then  went  in  search  of  Hastings,  the  Norman  chief,  who  was  still 
residing  at  Nantes When  the  chief  saw  him  approach  with  presents,  he  in- 
stantly rose  from  his  seat,  and  laid  his  own  lips  to  Ins  ;  for  he  professed  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  said,  after  a  fashion. ...  He  gave  the  monk  an  ivory  horn, called  the 
horn  of  thunder,  telling  him  that  when  his  men  should  land  to  plunder,  he,  the 
monk,  should  sound  that  horn  and  fear  nothing  for  his  property,  so  long  as  the 
sound  could  be  heard  by  the  pirates."  D.  Morice,  Preuves  de  THistoire  de 
Brctagne,p.  119. 
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flocks,  without  strength,  without  unity,  without  guidance,  huddled 
round  the  altars  under  the  relics  of  the  saints;  but  the  relics  did  not 
stop  the  barbarians.  They  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  rancour- 
ously  bent  on  violating  the  most  revered  sanctuaries.  They  stormed 
St.  Martin  de  Tours,  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  at  Paris,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  monasteries.     So  great  was  the  dismay,  that  none  durst 

gather  in  the  harvest.  Men  were  seen  mingling  earth  with  their 
our.  The  forest  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  grew  denser;  a 
flock  of  three  himdred  wolves*  overran  Aquitaine,  and  no  one  was 
able  to  check  it.  The  wild  deer  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
France. 

Meanwhile,  what  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  doing,  the 
abbots  and  the  bishops?  They  were  nying,  carrying  with  them  the 
bones  of  the  saints.  Powerless  themselves,  as  their  relics,  they 
deserted  the  people  and  left  them  without  guidance  or  refuge. 
At  the  very  most  they  sent  a  few  armed  serfs  to  Charles  the  Bald  to 
make  a  timid  reconnoissance  of  the  march  of  the  barbarians,  to  nego- 
tiate with  them,  but  from  a  distance,  and  to  ask  them  for  how 
many  pounds  of  silver  they  would  quit  such  a  province,  or  release 
such  a  captive  abbot.  A  million  and  a  half  of  finmcs,  of  modem  cur- 
rency were  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denia.t 

Inese  baroarians  desolated  the  North-west;  the  Saracens  were  in- 
festing the  South.|  I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  monotonous 
history  of  their  incursions;  it  will  be  enough  to  distinguish  their 
three  principal  periods:  that  of  the  incursions,  properly  so  caUed; 
that  or  the  stations;  and  that  of  the  fixed  establishments.  The  sta- 
tions of  the  Northmen  were  generally  in  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  and  me  Loire;  those  of  the  Saracens,  at  Fra- 
xinet  (la  Garde  Fraisnet),  in  Provence,  and  at  Saint-Maurice  in 
Valais.  Such  was  the  audacity  of  these  pirates,  that  they  had 
thus  ventured  to  quit  the  sea  and  settle  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  defiles  through  which  the  principal  routes  of  Europe 
cross  each  other.  The  Saracens  had  no  important  establishments, 
except  in  Sicily.  The  Northmans,  more  capable  of  discipline,  ended 
by  adopting  Christianity,  and  established  themselves  on  sov^ml 
points  of  the  French  territory,  particularly  in  the  country  called 
by  their  name,  Normandy. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  annals  of  St.  Bertin  will  be  enough  to 
exemplify  the  audacity  of  the  Northmen,  the  impotence  and  hu- 
miliation of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops,  and  their  meflectual  efibrts 
to  resist  those  barbarians,  or  to  set  them  one  against  the  other. 

•  Annal.  Bertin.*  bdd.  846. 

f  Note  of  the  editon  of  the  Hbtoriens  de  Fnnoe,  t.  vii.,  p.  73.  The  coo- 
▼ent  freqaeotly  lantomed  itself,  and  at  last  was  burned  to  ashes.  AnnaL  Bertin.. 
ibid.,  72.    Chronic.  Nortmannia,  ibid.,  53. 

t  The  incurtione  of  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of  France  have  nowhere 
been  enumerated  and  described  with  more  learning  and  talent  than  in  the  Hi*- 
toire  de  Moj^en  Age,  of  M.  Detmichelles,  t.  it.  (1831). 
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''  In  866  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  serfe  taken  by  the  Normans 
who  shoiild  escape  fiiom  their  hands  should  be  returned  to  them,  or 
ransomed  at  the  price  they  should  be  pleased  to  impose  upon  them ; 
and  that,  if  any  of  the  Normans  was  Jkilled,  a  sum  should  be  paid 
for  the  price  of  his  life.  In  86 1  the  Danes,  who  had  lately  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Terouanne,  returning  under  their  chief,  Weland,  from  the 
country  of  the  Angles,  ascended  the  course  of  the  Seine  with  more 
than  two  hundred  vessels,  and  besieged  the  Northmans  in  a  castle 
they  had  built  upon  the  island  of  Oissel.  Charles  ordered  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  give  them  to  the 
besiegers  imder  the  title  of  rent,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle  and  com  to  be  taken  from  his  kingdom,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  laid  waste.  Then,  crossing  the  Seine,  he  repaired  to  Melun- 
sur-Loiie,  and  there  received  Count  Robert  with  the  honours  agreed 
upon.  Ghmtfrid  and  Gozfrid,  by  whose  advice  Charles  had  re- 
ceived Robert,  nevertheless  abandoned  him  along  with  their  com- 
panions, with  the  usual  inconstancy  of  their  race  and  of  their  native 
nabits,  and  they  joined  Salomon,  Duke  of  the  Bretons.  Another 
party  of  Danes  entered  the  river  of  Hi^res  by  the  Seine,  with  sixty 
vessels,  proceeded  thence  to  those  who  were  besieging  the  castle, 
and  joined  them.  The  besieged,  overcome  by  himger  and  the  most 
frightful  wretchedness,  gave  the  besiegers  six  thousand  pounds  of 
goM  and  silver,  and  joined  them." 

"  In  869,  Louis,  the  son  of  Louis,  King  of  Germany,  engaging  in 
war  with  the  Saxons  against  the  Wenedes,  who  are  in  the  coimtry 
of  the  Saxons,  achieved  a  sort  of  victory,  with  a  great  slaughter  to 
both  parties.  Returning  thence,  Roland,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who 
(not  with  empty  hands)  had  obtained  the  abbey  of  St.  Caesaire  from 
the  Emperor  Louis  and  from  Ingelberge,  he  erected  in  the  island 
of  La  Oamargue,  which  is,  on  all  sides,  extremely  rich,  and  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  property  of  that  abbey  is  situated,  and  in 
whicn  the  Saracens  had  oeen  accustomed  to  have  a  port,  a  fortress 
of  eartb  only,  and  hastily  constructed.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Saracens,  he,  imprudently  enough,  entered  it.  The  Saracens, 
disembarking  at  this  castle,  killed  there  more  than  three  hundred  of 
his  men,  and  he  himself  was  taken,  conveyed  to  their  vessel,  and  put 
in  chains.  To  the  said  Saracens  were  given  for  ransom  150  pounds 
of  silver,  150  mantles,  150  great  swords,  and  150  slaves,  without 
reckoning  what  was  given  by  private  arrangement.  While  these 
thin^  were  in  hand,  the  said  bishop  died  on  board.  The  Saracens 
had  ingeniousljr  hastened  his  ransom  saying,  that  he  could  not  re- 
main longer  with  them,  and  that  if  his  friends  wished  to  have  him 
back,  they  must  promptly  produce  his  ransom,  which  was  done, 
and  the  Saracens  having  received  the  whole,  seated  the  bishop  in  a 
chair,  clad  in  the  sacerdotal  garments,  in  which  they  had  taken  him, 
and,  as  if  by  way  of  honour,  they  carried  him  from  the  vessel  to 
land.  But  when  those  who  had  ransomed  him  thought  to  speak  to 
him  and  congratulate  him,  they  found  that  he  was  dead.     They 
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carried  him  away  with  great  mourning,  and  buried  him  on  the  22d 
of  September  in  the  sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself." 

Thus  was  demonstrated  the  impotence  of  the  episcopal  power  to 
defend  and  govern  France.  In  870,  the  head  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  wrote  this  painful 
avowal  to  the  pope:  **  Here  are  the  complaints  which  the  people 
raises  against  us.  *  Cease  to  burden  yourself  with  our  defence,  con- 
tent yourself  with  aiding  it  by  your  prayers  if  you  wish  our  aid 
towards  the  common  defence.  Pray  the  apostolic  lord  not  to  im- 
pose upon  us  a  king,  who  cannot,  from  such  a  distance,  aid  us 
against  the  frequent  and  sudden  incursions  of  the  heathen.'"* 

These  grave  words  were  alike  condemnatory  of  the  local  power 
of  the  bishoi)s  and  of  the  central  power  of  the  king;  that  king,  who 
was  nothing  in  the  Church,  could  only  become  weaker  by  separating 
from  it.  He  might  dispose  of  some  bishoprics,  humble  the  bishope,t 
and  set  up  the  Pope  of  Rome  against  the  Pope  of  Rheims.  He  nught 
accumulate  idle  titles,  cause  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Lor- 

*  Et  Tos  ergo  soils  orationibus  Testris  regnum  coDtra  Normannos  et  alios  im- 
petentes  defendite,  et  Dostram  defensionem  nulite  quaerere  ;  et  si  vultis  ad  de^ 
fensionem  habere  Dostrum  auxilium,  sicut  volumus  de  vestris  oratioDibus  habere 
a^jutoriuni,  nolite  quaerere  nostrum  dispendium,  et  petite  domum  Apostolicum 
. . . .  ut  non  prscipiat  nobis  habere  regem  qui  nos  in  longinquis  paitibus  ad- 
juTare  non  possit  contra  subitaneos  et  frequeotes  paganonim  incursus.  etc 
Epist.,  Hincm.,  np.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  540. 

t  Annal.  Bertm.,  ann.  659.  Charles  bestowed  on  laymen  certain  abbeys 
which  had  never  been  given  but  to  clerks.  Ann.  862.  «  The  Abbey  of  Sc 
Martin,  which  he  had  unreasonably  given  to  his  son  Hludowic,  he  gave  with  no 
more  reason  to  Hubert,  a  married  clerk."  He  had  long  led  the  abbot's  place 
vacant,  and  kept  it  to  his  own  profit.  In  661  he  did  tlie  same  by  the  abbeys  of 
St.  Quentin  and  St.  Waast.  Ann.  676.  He  rewarded  the  deserters  to  his  own 
party  by  bestowing  abbeys  upon  them.  Ann.  665.  **  He  nominated  Vulftde  to 
the  archbbhopric  of  Bourges  of  his  own  sole  authority,  before  the  cause  had 
been  judged,**  &c-  Frodoard ,  ii.  17.  The  Svnod  of  Troyes,  which  had  di*- 
approvedof  the  nomination  of  Vulfade.  sent  tue  pope  the  report  of  its  proceed* 
ings.  Charles  insisted  that  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  broke  the  arch- 
bishop's  seals  to  read  it,  &c.  See  also  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Bertin.  ann.  676,  his 
harsh  and  haughty  conduct  towards  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  council  of 
Ponthion.  In  667  he  exacted  from  the  bishops  and  abbots  a  statement  of  their 
possessions,  that  he  might  know  how  many  serfs  he  could  force  them  to  furnish 
to  be  employed  in  public  works.  Ten  rears  aflerwards  he  made  the  whole 
clergy  contribute  towards  the  payment  ot  a  tribute  to  the  Normans.  Annal. 
Bertin. — He  made  liitle  scruple  of  pillaging  the  churches  in  his  military  ex- 
peditions.  Ibid.,  ann.  851.  reople  went  so  far  as  even  to  doubt  the  punty  of 
nis  faith  (LiOthariiis  adversus  Karolum  oocasione  suspectse  (idei  queritur. ... 
Multa  catholicc  fidei  contraria  in  regno  Karoli.  ipso  oiioque  non  nescio,  coo* 
citantur.  Ibid.,  ann.  655).  We  find  him  even  humbling  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  to  whom  he  owed  every  thing,  by  siving  the  primacy  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens. — Hincmar  had  many  weak  and  vulnerable  points.  He  had  succeeded 
Archbishop  Ebbon,  whose  deposition  many  disapproved  of.  Acain  he  had  oook 
promised  himself  in  Gotteschalk's  affair,  l>oth  by  iUesal  proceedings  against  the 
neretic,  and  by  his  alliance  with  Johannes  Scotus.  He  was  also  reprcMched  for 
his  violent  proceedings  with  regard  to  his  nephew,  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laoo, 
a  young  and  learned  prelate^  whom  he  did  not  think  submissive  enough  to  the 
primacy  of  Rheims. 
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raine,  and  sliare  the  kingdom  of  his  nephew,  Lothaire,  II.,  with  the 
Germans;  but  all  this  did  not  make  him  stronger;  his  weakness  was 
at  the  height  when  he  became  emperor.  In  875,  the  death  of  his 
other  nephew,  Louis  II.,  left  Italy  vacant  as  well  as  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  anticipated  the  sons  of  Louis  the  German  at  Kome, 
outstripped  them  in  speed,*  and  thus  filched,  so  to  speak,  the 
title  of^  emperor.  But,  on  the  very  Chiistmas-day  in  which  he 
enjoved  his  triumph  in  Rome,  arrayed  in  the  Greek  dalmatica,t 
his  brother,  for  a  moment  master  of  Neustria,  had  likewise  his 
triumph  in  Charles's  own  palace.  The  poor  emperor  fled  from 
Italy  at  the  approach  of  one  of  his  nephews,  and  died  of  disease  in 
a  village  of  the  Alps  (^877).$ 

His  son,  Louis  le  B^gue,  could  not  even  preserve  the  shadow  of 
power  which  Charles  the  Bdd  had  had.  Ital^,  Lorraine,  Bretagne, 
and  Gascony,  would  not  hear  of  him.  Even  in  the  north  of  France, 
he  was  forced  to  avow  to  the  prelates  and  grandees,  that  he  held 
the  crown  onlyby  election.§  He  lived  but  a  short  while,  and  his  sons 
still  shorter.  Under  one  of  them,  young  Louis,  the  annalist  casually 
lets  &Bl  this  terrible  expression,  which  enables  us  to  measure  the 
depth  to  which  France  had  sunk:  "  He  built  a  castle  of  wood,  but 
it  served  rather  to  stren^hen  the  heathen  than  to  defend  the 
Christians;  for  the  said  kmg  could  find  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
commit  the  guard  of  it."|| 

Louis,  nevertheless,  obtained  one  success  over  the  Northmans  of 
the  Scheldt  in  881.  Historians  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  cele- 
brate this  rare  event.  There  still  exists,  in  the  German  language, 
a  song  which  was  composed  upon  the  occaaion.ir    But  this  disaster 

*  Anna].  Fuld.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  181.  Quanta  potuit  yelocitate  Romaxn 
profectiis  est. 

f  Ibid.  De  Italia  in  Germaniam  rediens,  novos  et  iDsoIentes  habitus  assump- 
sisse  perhibetur  :  nam  talari  dalroatica  indutiis,  et  balteo  desuper  accinctus  pen- 
dente usque  ad  pedes,  necnon  capite  inyoluto  serico  velaniine,ac  diademate  de- 
super  imposito,  dominicis  et  festis  diebus  ad  ecclesiam  procedere  solebat. , . . 
Graecas  ^orias  optimas  arbitralmtur. 

X  Annal.  Fuld.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  183. — According  to  the  annalist  of  St.  Bertin 
(Ibid.,  124)  he  was  poisoned  by  a  Jewish  physician.  See  also  the  Annals  of 
Metz»  ibid.,  203. 

§  Annal.  Bertin.,  ap.  Fr.,  Tiii.  27.  Ego  Ludivicus,  misericordia  Domini  dei 
nostri  et  electione  populi  rex  constitutus. . .  .poUiceor  servatunim  leges  et  sta- 
tuta  populo,  Sec. 

II  Annal.  Bertin.,  ann.  88 1,  ibid.,  35.    Castellum  materia  lignea quod 

magb  ad  munimen  paganorum  (|uam  ad  auxilium  christianornm  foctum  fuit, 
quoniam  inyenire  non  potuit  cui  illud  castellum  ad  custodiendum  committere 
ixaset. 

5  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  99. 

Einen  Kuning  weiz  ich 
Hetsset  er  Ludwig 
Der  geme  Gott  dienet,  etc. 
A  chronicler,  later  by  two  centuries,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Endes  who 
made  war  for  Louis,  Killed  a  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  Normans.    Marianus 
Scotus,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viii. 
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only  made  the  Northmans  more  terrible.  Their  chief,  Gotfried  mar- 
riea  Gizla,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire  11.,  obtained  a  forced  grant  of 
Friesland,  and  when  Charles  le  Gtos,  the  new  king  of  Germany  con- 
sented to  this,  Gotfried  further  demanded  an  establishment  upon 
the  Rhine,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.  Friesland,  he  8aid» 
yielded  no  wine;  he  must  have  Coblentz  and  Andernach.  He  had 
an  interview  with  the  emperor  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  and  there 
he  put  forth  new  pretensions  in  the  name  of  his  brother-in-law^ 
Hugues.  The  imperialists  lost  patience  and  assassinated  him.  Whe- 
ther to  avenge  this  murder,  or  in  concert  with  Charles  le  Groe, 
Siegfried,  the  new  chief,  went  and  joined  the  Northmans  of  the 
Seine  and  invaded  northern  France,  which  ill  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  King  of  Germany,  Charles  le  Gros,  now  become  King 
of  France  by  the  extinction  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians. 

But  the  humiliation  was  not  complete  until  the  accession  of  the 
German  prince  (884).  He  united  in  his  grasp  the  whole  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  He  was  Emperor,  King  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of 
France:  magnificent  mocKeiy!  Under  him  the  Northmans  no 
longer  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the  empire;  they  began 
to  covet  the  possession  of  fortresses,  and  tney  besieged  Paris  with 
prodigious  pertinactiy.  That  city,  though  frequently  attacked,  had 
never  been  captured.  It  would  have  been  so  then,  had  not  Count 
Eudes,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  Bishop  Gozlin,  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  thrown  themselves  into  it,  and 
defended  it  with  great  courage.  Eudes  ventured,  even,  to  make  a 
sortie  to  implore  the  succour  of  Charles  le  Gtos.  The  emperor  did 
actually  come;  but  he  contented  himself  with  observing  the  bar- 
barians, and  he  induced  them  to  leave  Paris  to  ravage  Bourffogno, 
which  still  disowned  his  authority  (885 — 86).  This  base  and  per- 
fidious connivance  dishonoured  uharles  le  Gros. 

It  is  a  thing  at  once  melancholy  and  ludicrous  to  behold  the 
efforts  made  by  the  monk  of  St.  Gmll  to  revive  the  emperor's  cou- 
rage. The  good  monk  sticks  at  no  exaggerations.  He  tells  him 
how  his  ancestor,  Pepin,  cut  off  a  lion's  head  at  a  angle  blow;  how 
Charlemagne,  like  Clotaire  H  before  him,  killed  every  thing  in 
Saxony  that  was  higher  than  his  sword;*  how  the  debonnaire  son 
of  CharlemaOTie  amazed  the  envoys  of  the  Northmans  by  his 
strength,  and  made  a  sport  of  snapping  their  swords  with  his 
hands  ;t  and  he  makes  one  of  Charlemagne's  soldiers  talk  of  carryiiig 
seven,  ei^ht,  or  nine  barbarians,  spitted  upon  his  lance  like  httle 
birds4     He  urges  the  king  to  imitate  his  fathers,  to  act  like  a 

•  Men.  S.  Gall,  ii.  17. 

f  Ibid.y  c.  28.  In  like  manner  Haroun  al  Raschid  cuts  to  pieces  the  amit 
brought  up  by  the  ambassadors  from  Consuntinople.  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  and  tliat  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia"^ 
bow  in  Herodotus,  &c. 

X  Ibid.,  c.  20.    Is  cum  Behemanos,  Wilzoset  Avarosin  modum  prati  secuvt. 
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man,  and  to  keep  no  terms  with  the  CTandees  and  the  bishops. 
''  Charlemagne,  having  sent  to  ask  the  advice  of  one  of  his  sons,  who 
bad  become  a  monk,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  grandees  ought 
to  be  treated,  he  was  foimd  plucking  nettles  and  bad  herbs.  '  Tell 
my  father,'  he  said,  '  what  you  have  seen  me  doing.'  This  monas- 
tery was  destroyed.  For  what  cause  it  was  destroyed  is  not  doubt- 
ful; but  I  will  not  say  why  imtil  I  have  seen  your  little  Bernard 
girded  with  a  sword."* 

This  httle  Bernard  passed  for  a  natural  son  of  the  emperor's. 
Charles  himself,  however,  rendered  the  matter  doubt&l,  when,  in 
accusing  his  wife  before  the  diet  of  887,  he  seemed  to  assert  that  he 
was  impotent.  He  afBrmed  that  he  had  not  known  the  empress, 
although  she  had  been  united  to  him  ten  years  in  law&l  mamage.f 
It  seemed  but  too  apparent  that  the  emperor  was  impotent  like  the 
Empire.  The  barrczmess  of  eight  queens,  the  premature  death  of 
six  kings,}  sufficiently  prove  the  degeneracy  of  this  race.  It  perished 
&om  exhaustion,  like  that  of  the  Merovingians.  The  French 
branch  was  extinct;  France  disdained  longer  to  obey  the  German 
branch.  Charles  le  Gxos  was  deposed  at  the  diet  of  Tribur  in  887. 
The  various  kingdoms  that  composed  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne 
weie  again  separated;  and,  not  only  the  kingaoms,  but,  presently, 
the  du(mies,  the  counties,  and  the  simple  seignories. 

The  very  year  of  his  death  (877),  Charles  the  Bald  had  simed 
an  act  establishing  the  hereditary  tenure  of  coimties;  that  of  the 
fiefs  existed  already.  The  counts,  who,  till  then,  had  been  remove- 
able  magistrates,  became  hereditary  sovereigns,  each  in  the  country 
which  he  administered.  This  concession  was  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Charles  the  Bald  had,  on  the  contrary,  first 
forbidden  the  lords  to  build  castles;  an  idle  and  culpable  prohibition 
amid  the  ravages  of  the  Northmans.  But,  at  last,  he  yielded  to  ne- 
cessity, and  recognised  the  hereditary  tenure  of  counties  (877).§ 
This  was  tantamount  to  resigning  the  sovereignty.  The  coimts  and 
the  lords,  these  were  the  true  heirs  of  Chanes  the  Bald.  He  had 
already  married  his  daughters  to  the  most  valiant  amongst  them, 
namely,  those  of  Bretagne  and  Flanders. 

(A.D.  887 — 98.) — ^Tnese  liberators  of  the  country  now  begin  to 

ft  in  aTicalanim  modum  suspenderet aiebat :  '*  Quid  mihi  ranuDculi  isti? 

S^lem  vel  octo,  rel  ceite  novem  de  illis  hasta  mea  perforatos  et  nescio  quid 
munnurantes,  hoc  iUucque  portare  solebam." 

*  Ibid.,  SO.  Quam  antea  non  solvam,  quam  Bemadulum  vestrum  spata 
femur  aocinctum  conspiciam. 

t  Annal.  Metens.,  ann.  887,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.^  Tiii. — ^Gesta  Reg.  Franc,  ibid.,  ix.  47. 

X  I  find  ibis  obserration  in  the  Histoire  du  Moyen  Age,  de  M.  Desmichels 
(ii.  872).    I  cannot  too  highly  prabe  all  this  part  of  his  book. 

i  Capital.  Caroli  Calvi,  ann.  877,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  708.    Si  comes  de  isto 

robierit....(iliuni  illius  de  honoribus  illius  honoremus.  He  insures  the 
itance  to  the  son,  even  when  he  is  yet  a  child,  at  his  father's  death.  If  there 
is  no  son  the  sovereign  will  dispose  of  the  country. — See  on  all  this  matter  the 
mistake  of  the  authors  of  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  v.  471. 
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occupy  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fords  of  the  rivers, 
where  they  erect  their  fortresses  and  keep  their  ground  both  against 
the  barbarians  and  against  the  prince,  when,  from  time  to  time,  the 
latter  attempts  to  recover  the  power  he  unwillingly  parts  with.  But 
the  people  no  longer  entertain  any  feeling  but  hatred  and  contempt 
for  a  king  who  cannot  defend  them ;  they  rally  round  their  loras, 
round  the  seigneurs,  and  the  counts.  Nothing  can  be  more  popular 
than  was  feudalism  at  its  birth.  A  confused  reminiscence  of  that 
popularity  has  remained  in  the  romances,  wherein  Gerard  de  Rous- 
siUon,  Renaud,  and  the  other  sons  of  Aymon,  maintain  a  heroic 
struggle  against  Charlema^e.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  is  here 
a  common  designation  of  the  Carlovingians. 

The  first  and  most  potent  of  these  foimders  of  feudalism  was  the 
very  brother-in-law  ot  Charles  the  Bald,  Boson,  who  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Provence,  or  Cisjuran  Burgundy*  ^879).  Nearly  at  the 
same  tmie,  (888,)  Rodulph  Welf  possessed  himself  of  Transjuran 
Burgundy,  which  he  also  erected  into  a  kingdom.f  This  was  the 
boundary  of  France  on  the  south-east.  It  was  the  ground  of  many 
a  fight  l>etween  the  Saracens  and  Boson,  and  Gerard  and  Roussillon, 
the  celebrated  hero  of  romance,  and  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  and  the 
Viscount  of  Marseilles. 

The  duchy  of  Gascony  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  was  re-esta- 
blished by  that  family  of  Hunald  and  of  Guaifer, J  so  roughly  treated 
by  the  Carlovingians  who  owed  to  it  the  disaster  of  Roncesvalles.  In 
Aquitaine  arose  the  potent  families  of  Gothia  (Narbonne,  Roussillon, 
Barcelona),  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse.  The  two  former  pretended 
to  derive  their  descent  from  St. William,  the  great  saint  of  the  South, 
the  vanquisher  of  the  Saracens.  In  like  manner  all  the  kings  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  descend  from  Charlemagne,  and  the  heroic 
families  of  Greece,  the  kin^  of  Macedon  and  Sparta,  the  Aleuades 
of  Thessaly ,  and  the  Bacchides  of  Corinth  descend  from  Hercules. 

On  the  East,  Reinier,  Count  of  Hainault,  disputes  Lorraine  with 
the  Germans,  with  the  fierce  Swintebald,  son  of  the  King  of  Gcr- 

*  lie  was  elected  at  the  council  of  Mantaille  by  twenty,  three  bishops  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Gaul.    See  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  304. 

f  Annal.  Met.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  68.  Provinciam  iuter  Juram  et  Alpes  peu- 
ninas  occupat,  regemque  se  appellavit. 

X  See  the  charter  of  845,  by  which  Charles  the  Bald  refuses  to  confiscate  th« 
enormous  gifts  which  Vandregisile,  Count  of  the  Gascons,  and  his  family  (counu 
of  Bigorre,  &c.)  had  bestowed  on  the  church  of  Alahon  (diocese  of  Urgel).  Hist, 
du  Lang.,  i.  note,  p.  688,  and  '  Preuves,'  p.  85.  He  bestowed  no  less  tlian  the 
whole  ancient  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  in  France,  all  the  property  and  rig^f* 
they  had  possessed  in  le  Toulousan,  I'Ag^nois,  le  Quiercy,  le  Pays  d* Aries,  Ic 
Perigiieux,  la  Saintonpe,  and  le  Poitou.  The  Benedictines  see  no  reason,  either 
in  tlie  physical  condition  or  the  form  of  this  document,  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
It  were  equivalent  to  the  lost  will  and  testament  of  the  ancient  Aquitaoic  dy- 
nasty in  its  retirement  amone  the  Basques,  bequeathing  to  the  Spanish  churrh 
all  it  bad  ever  possessed  in  France.  The  gifl  is  reduced  by  Charles  the  Baid 
from  a  third  of  France  to  some  estates  in  Spain,  to  which  he  liad  no  very  stroqg 
pretensions. 
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many.  ReinieT,  Renard^  remains  among  the  people  the  type  and 
the  popular  name  of  cunning,  struggling  successmlly  against  brute 
force. 

On  the  north  France  takes,  as  a  two-fold  defence  a^inst  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  Germans,  the  foresters  of  Flanders*  and  the  counts  of 
V  ermandois,  relations  and  friends,  more  or  less  faithful,  of  the  Car- 
lovingians. 

But  the  great  struggle  is  upon  the  west  towards  Normandy  and 
Bretagne;  on  the  coasts  of  those  regions  the  men  of  the  North  dis- 
embark annually.  The  Breton  Nomenoe  puts  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  beats  Charles  the  Bald,  beats  the  Normans,  defends 
the  independence  of  the  Breton  church  against  Tours,  and  desires  to 
make  Bretagne  a  kingdom.f  After  his  day,  the  Northmans  return 
in  greater  number;  the  country  is  now  but  a  desert,  and  when  one 
of  his  successors,  the  heroic  Allan  Barbetorte,  succeeds  in  recoverinff 
Nantes  from  them,  he  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  briars  to  reach  the  cathedral,  whither  he  goes  to  oflfer 
thanks  to  God.  But  this  time  the  country  is  delivered ;  the  North- 
mans  and  the  Germans,  called  in  by  the  Hng  a^inst  Bretagne,  are 
both  repulsed.  Allan  assembles  the  estates  oi  the  county  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  king  at  last  recognises  the  principle,  that  every 
serf,  who  shall  have  taken  refuge  in  Bretagne,  becomes,  by  the  mere 
^t,  a  free  man.J 

In  859  the  seigneurs  had  hindered  the  people  from  arming  against 
the  Northmans.§  In  864  Charles  the  Bald  had  forbidden  the 
seigneurs  from  erecting  castles.  But  a  few  years  elapsed  and  a  mul- 
titude of  castles  were  erected  ;  the  seigneurs  were  arming  their 
men  in  every  direction.  The  barbarians  began  to  encounter  ob- 
stacles. Robert  the  Strong  fell  in  fighting  agamst  the  Northmans  at 
Brisserte,  in  866.  His  son,  Eudes,  with  more  success,  defended 
Paris  against  them  in  885.  He  sallied  from  the  city,  and  returned 
back  into  it  through  the  camp  of  the  Northmans.  ||  They  raised  the 
siege,  and  went  to  sustain  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Sens. 
In  891,  Amulf,  the  King  of  Germany,  stormed  their  camp  near 
Louvain,  and  threw  them  into  the  Dyle.     In  933  and   955  the 

*  The  counts  of  Flanders  at  first  bore  this  name,  as  well  as  the  counts  of 
Anjou.    See  further  on. 

f  Histor.  Britann.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.»  yii.  49.    In  corde  suo  cogitavit  ut  se  regem 

fuxret Reperit  ut  episcopos  totius  suae  regionis  manu   Franconim  regia 

iictot,  aliqua  seductione  e  sedibus  suis  expelleret,  et  alios  concessione  sua  con- 
stitutes in  locis  illorum  subrogaret,  et  si  sic  fieri  posset,  faciliter  per  hoc  ad  re- 
giam  dignitatero  ascenderet. 

I  See  the  authors  quoted  by  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  i. 

$  Annal.  Bertin.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  74.  Vulgus  promiscuuro  inter  Sequanam 
et  Ligerioi,  inter  se  conjurans  adversus  Danos  in  Sec^uana  consistentes  fortiter 
reststit.  Sed  quia  incaute  suscepta  est  eorum  conjuraOo,  a  potentioribus  nostris 
iadle  iaterficiuntur. 

II  Annal.  Vedast.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  85.  Nortmanni  ejus  reditum  prsscient^, 
accurrerunt  ei  ante  portam  Turns  ;  sed  i]le»  emisso  equo,  a  dextris  et  sintstris 
adrersarios  csdens,  cii'itatem  ingressus. 
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Saxon  emperois,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Ghreat,  achieved 
their  famous  victories  of  Merseburg  and  Augsburg  over  the  Hunga- 
rians. About  the  same  period  Bishop  Izam  drove  the  Saracens  out 
of  Dauphin^,  and  Wilham,  Viscount  of  Marseilles,  cleared  Pro- 
vence of  them  (965—72). 

By  degrees,  the  barbarians  became  dispirited,  and  resigned  them- 
selves to  repose;  they  gave  up  brigandage  and  sought  for  lands. 
The  Northmans  of  the  Loire,  so  terrible  under  old  Hasting,  who  led 
them  as  far  as  Tuscany,  were  driven  from  England  by  King  Alfred. 
They  had  no  wish  to  die  there,  like  their  hero,  Be^nar  Lodbrog, 
in  a  tub  of  vipers;  they  preferred  establishing  themselves  in  France, 
upon  the  beautiful  Loire.  They  possessed  Chartres,  Tours,  and 
Biois.  Their  chief,  Theobald,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Blois  and 
Champa^e,  closed  the  Loire  against  fresh  invasions,  as,  shortly 
afterwards^  Radholf,  or  RoUo,  closed  the  Seine,  on  which  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  91 1  by  the  consent  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles 
the  Simple,  or  the  Fool.  It  was  not  so  foolish  of  him,  however,  to 
attach  these  Northmans  to  him,  and  to  give  them  the  onerous  suze- 
rainty of  Bretagne,  which  was  to  wear  out  the  Bretons  and  the  North- 
mans one  by  the  other.  Rollo  received  baptism,  and  did  homage, 
not  in  person,  but  by  one  of  his  followers,  wno  contrived  to  perform 
the  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  kissing  the  king's  foot,  he  threw 
him  upon  his  back;*  such  was  the  insolence  of  these  barbarians. 

Thus,  then,  the  Northmans  fix  and  establish  themselves;  the  in- 
digenous races  strengthen  themselves.  Fiance  assumes  consistency, 
and  gradually  closes  her  frontiers,  all  along  which  rise  great  feudal 
seignories,  like  so  many  towers.  She  finds  some  security  in  the 
formation  of  local  powers,  in  the  comminution  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  the  destruction  of  imity.  But  what !  Is  there  no  hope  that  the 
great  and  noble  unity  of  the  country,  whereof  the  Koman  and 
Frankish  government  afforded  us  at  least  an  image,  wiU  one  d»y 
return?  Have  we  decidedly  perished  as  a  nation?  Is  there  in 
the  midst  of  France  no  centralismg  force  which  allows  of  the  belid*, 
that  all  the  members  will  come  together  and  again  form  one  bodj^? 

If  an  idea  of  unity  still  subsists,  it  is  in  the  great  ecclesiastical 
sees,  which  maintain  pretensions  to  the  primacy.  Tours  is  a  centre 
upon  the  Loire;  Rheims  is  one  in  the  north,  but  in  every  direc- 
tion the  feudal  power  limits  that  of  the  bishops.  At  Troyes  and  at 
Soissons  the  count  is  paramount  over  the  prelate;  at  Cambrai  and  at 
Lyons  the  nower  is  shared  between  them.  Hardly  anywhere,  but  in 
the  king^s  domain,  do  the  bishops  obtain,  or  preserve  the  lordship  of 
their  own  city.  Those  of  Laon,  Beauvais,  Noyon,  Ch&lona-sar- 
Mame,  and  Langres,  become  peers  of  the  realm.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  ractropoUtans  of^Sens  and  Rheims;  the  former  drives 
out  the  count,  the  latter  resists  him.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  head  of  the  GalUcan  Church  is,  for  a  long  time,  tnc  trusty  sup- 

•  Guillclm.  GemeticU.  17. 
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porter  of  the  Carlovingians;*  he,  alone,  seems  still  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  monarchy,  in  the  dynasty. 

That  old  dynasty,  under  tutelage  to  the  bishops,  can  no  longer 
rally  France  around  it.  Amidst  the  wars  and  ravages  of  the  barbarians 
the  title  of  king  is  destined  to  devolve  on  some  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  have  be^on  to  arm  the  people;  that  chief  must  come  from  the 
central  provinces,  the  idea  of  imity  cannot  be  taken  up  and  de- 
fended by  the  men  of  the  frontier.  That  imity  is  hateful  to  them, 
they  are  fonder  of  independence. 

The  Church  of  Tours  had  been  the  centre  of  the  Merovingian 
world ;  that  of  the  Carlovin^ian  wars  against  the  Northmans  and  the 
Bretons  is  also  upon  the  Loire,  but  more  to  the  west,  that  is  to  say, 
in  Anjou,  on  the  March  of  Bretame.  In  that  country  two  families 
arise,  sprung  from  the  Capets  and  Flantagenets,  kings  of  France  and 
of  England.  Both  those  races  were  descended  from  obscure  leaders, 
who  became  illustrious  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  second  of  them  traced  its  origin  to  one  Torthulf  or  Tertulle, 
a  "  simple  peasant,"  says  the  chronicle, "  living  by  the  chase,  and  by 
what  he  found  in  the  forest."  Charles  the  Bald  named  him  Forester 
of  the  forest  of  Nid-de*Merle  ;t  his  son  of  the  same  name  received 
the  title  of  Seneschal  of  Anjou;  his  grandson,  Ingelger,^  and  the 
Foulques,  his  descendants,  were  terrible  enemies  for  Normandy  and 
Bretagne. 

The  Capets,  too,  were  first  of  all  settled  in  Anjou.  It  seems  that  they 
were  Saxon  chiefi  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald.§  He  intrusted 

*  When  Charles  the  Simple  convoked  his  vassals  against  the  Hungarians,  in 
919,  DO  one  came  at  his  bidding,  except  Herivde,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
brought  him  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms.  Frodoard,  iv.  14.  Louis  d'Outre- 
mer  confirmed  in  953  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  tlie  church  of  Rheims ;  they 
were  again  confirmed  by  Lothaire  in  955,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Othos. 

f  G^taconsulum  Aiidegav-,c.  1,  2,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  256.    Torquatus seu 

Tortulfus habitator   rusticanus  fuit  ex  copia  sylvestri  et  venatico  exercitio 

victitans,  etc.  See  also  (ibid*)  Pactius  Lochiensis  de  orig.  comitum  Ande- 
gavensium. 

t  The  name  of  the  first  forester  of  Flanders  is  Ingelram. 

9  Aimoio  de  St.  Fleury  who  wrote  in  1005,  says  expressly :  "  Rotbert 

hoinme  de  race  Saxonne" He  had  for  sons,  Eudes  and  Robert.    Acta  BS.  Ord 

Beoed.,  p.  ii.|  sec  iv.,  p.  357.  Alberic  des  Trois  Fontaines  who  wrote  two  centuries 
later,  was  not  the  first,  as  M.  Sismondi  supposed,  to  give  this  genealogy.  <*  Kings 
Robert  and  Eudes  were  sons  of  Robert  the  Strong,  a  marquis  of  the  race  of  the 
Saxons. . .  .But  historians  do  not  give  us  any  further  information  respecting 
this  race."  Ibid.>  2S5.~ William  of  Jumi^ges :  **  Robert,  Count  of  Anjou,  a 
man  of  Saxon  race,  had  two  sons.  Prince  Eudes,  and  Robert,  the  brother  of 
Eudes.*  Item  Chron.  de  Strozzi,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  278. — The  author  of  an  ano- 
nymous life  of  Louis  VIII.  t  **  The  kingdom  passed  from  the  race  of  Charles  to 
that  of  the  counts  of  Paris,  who  were  of  Saxon  descent. — Helgald,  Life  of 
Robert,  c.  1.  "  Robert's  august  family,  as  he  himself  averred  in  holy  and  humble 
words,  bad  its  stock  in  Ausonia"  (perhaps  we  should  read  Saxonia  ?) — Some  his- 
torians refer  Robert's  nativity  to  Neustria,  whether  to  S^ez  (Saxia,  civitas  Sax- 
onum),  or  to  Saisseau  (Saxiacum).  See  the  preface  to  vol.  x.  of  Les  Historiens 
de  France.  All  these  opinions  become  reconciled  and  corroborate  each  other 
by  their  very  discrepancy,  if  we  admit  that  Robert  was  descended  from  the 
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their  first  known  ancestor,  Robert  the  Strong,  with  the  defence  of 
the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  Robert  fell  in  battle 
at  Brisserte,  against  the  Northman  leader,  Hasting.  His  son, 
Ekides,  was  more  successful,  repulsed  them  at  the  si^e  of  Paris 
(885),  and  achieved  a  great  victory  over  them  at  Montfaucon.* 
Upon  the  deposition  or  Charles  le  Gros  he  was  elected  King  of 
France  (889). 

M.  Augustin  Thierry,  in  his  Letters  upon  the  History  of  France, 
has  followed  with  much  sagacity  the  alternations  of  that  long 
struggle,  which,  after  enduring  a  century,  made  the  new  dynasty 
paramoimt.  I  cannot  forbear  m>m  borrowing  some  passages  from 
nis  admirable  narrative.f  The  question  is  treated  there  only  under 
one  point  of  view,  but  with  singular  clearness  and  piaecision : 

'^  Corresponding  in  the  most  precise  manner  witn  the  revolution 
of  888  was  a  movement  of  another  kind,  which  advanced  to  the 
throne  a  man  wholly  foreign  to  the  family  of  the  Carlovingians. 
This  l^ng,  the  first  to  whom  our  historv  ou^ht  to  give  the  title  of 
Eang  of  France  in  contradistinction  to  the  kmgs  ot  the  Franks,  is 
Ode,  or  according  to  the  Roman  pronunciation  which  was  ban- 
ning to  prevail,  Eudes,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  Count  of  Anjou. 
Elected  to  the  detriment  of  an  heir,  who  boasted  himself  In- 
timate, Eudes  was  the  national  candidate  of  the  mixed  population 
which  for  fifty  years  had  fought  to  form  a  state  by  itself,  and  his 
reign  marks  the  opening  of  a  second  series  of  general  wars,  which 
ended,  after  a  century,  m  the  definitive  exclusion  of  the  race  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  fact,  that  purely  Grerman  race,  bound  by 
memory  and  kindred  affection  to  the  lands  of  the  Teutonic  tongue, 
could  only  be  regarded  by  the  French  as  an  obstacle  to  the  se- 
paration on  which  their  independent  existence  had  just  been 
founded. 

'^  It  was  not  from  caprice,  but  from  political  motives  that  the 
lords  of  the  north  of  Graul,  Franks  by  descent,  but  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  coimtry,  broke  the  oaths  pledged  by  their  ancestors 
to  the  family  of  Pepm,  and  caused  a  man  of  Saxon  descent  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Compi(^^e.  The  heir  dispossessed  by  this  election, 
Charles,  sumamed  the  Simple,  or  the  Dullard  (sai),X  soon  justified 
his  exclusion  from  the  throne  by  placing  himself  under  the  patron- 

Saxons  settled  in  Neustria,  and  particularly  at  Bayeux.  Tlie  whole  ooMt  was 
called  LiilMS  Sturonicim.  The  oames  of  Seex,  Saitteau^  the  river  Sie^  he,  have 
evidently  the  same  origin. 

*  Abbonis  versus  de  Bellis  Paris,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  :24. 

f  I  have  merely  permitted  myself  to  change  the  German  orthographjr,  which 
M.  Thieny  adopts  tor  all  the  proper  names  The  Germanic  character  is  almost 
wholly  efiaced  from  among  the  later  Carlovinffians. 

X  Cbron.  Ditmari,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  z.  119.  tuit  in  occiduts  partibus  qiiidam 
rex  ab  incolis  Karl  Soi^  id  es  SuUidui  ironice  dictus.  Rad.  Glaber.  i.  1,  ibid.. 
4.  Carolum  Hebeiem  cognominatum.  Chron.  Strozzian.,  ibid.,  273.  Caro- 
lum  <ShNpA'crm.— Chron.  S.  Maxent.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  8.  Karolus  Mfcu. 
Richard.  PicUv.,  ibid.,  22.    Karolus  Simpltx  sive  StuUus. 
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age  of  Amulf,  King  of  Germany.  Unable  to  make  head,  says 
the  old  historian,  against  the  power  of  Eudes,  he  went  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  claimed  the  protection  of  ICing  Amulf.  A  pubuc 
assembly  was  convoked  in  the  city  of  Worms.  Charles  repaired 
thither,  and  after  offering  great  presents  to  Amulf,  he  was  in- 
vested .  by  him  with  the  rojralty  of  which  he  had  assumed  the  title. 
Orders  were  ^ven  to  the  counts  and  the  bishops,  who  resided  in 
the  environs  of  the  Moselle,  to  afford  him  aid,  and  to  effect  his  return 
into  his  realm,  that  he  might  be  crowned  there;  but  all  this  availed 
him  nothing. 

'*  The  party  of  the  Carlovingians,  backed  by  the  Germanic  inter- 
vention, was  not  successful  over  the  party  which  we  may  call  French ; 
it  was  several  times  beaten  with  its  leader,  who,  after  each  defeat, 
placed  himself  in  safety  behind  the  Meuse,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  vicinity  of  Germany,  Charles 
the  Simple  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  power  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Seine.  A  remnant  of  the  old  Germanic  nation,  which  re- 
garded the  Welskes,  or  Wallons,  as  the  natural  subjects  of  the 
sons  of  the  Franks,  contributed  to  render  that  dynastic  war  popular 
in  all  the  countries  adjoining  the  Rhine.  Under  pretext  of  uphold- 
bg  the  rights  of  legitimate  royalty,  Swintebald,  the  natural  son  of 
Amulf,  and  King  of  Lorraine,  invaded  the  French  territory  in  the 
year  895.  He  made  his  way  as  far  as  Laon  with  an  armv  composed 
of  Lorrainians,  Alsacians,  and  Flemings;  but  was  soon  K)rced  to  re- 
treat before  the  army  of  King  Eudes.  This  grand  attempt  having 
£iiled,  a  sort  of  pohtical  reaction  took  place  in  the  court  of  Ger- 
many in  fiivour  of  him  who,  until  then,  had  been  designated  an 
usurper.  Eudes  was  recognised  as  king,*  and  a  promise  was  given, 
that  the  pretender  should  receive  no  aid  for  the  future.  In  fact, 
Charles  oDtained  nothing  as  long  as  his  adversary  lived;  but  on  the 
death  of  King  Eudes,  when  a  change  of  dynasty  was  again  mooted, 
the  Kaiser,  or  emperor,  again  took  part  with  the  descendant  of  the 
Frank  kings. 

^'  Charles  the  Simple,  recognised  as  king,  in  898,  by  a  great  part 
of  those  who  had  laboured  to  exclude  him,  reigned  for  twenty-two 

J  ears  without  any  opposition.  It  was  during  this  space  of  time  that 
e  abandoned  to  the  Northman  chief,  Rolf,  all  his  rights  to  the 
territory  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  auke  (912).  The  duchy  of  Normandy  afterwards  served 
to  flank  the  kingdom  of  France  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germa- 
nic Empire,  ana  of  its  Lorrainian  or  Flemish  vassals.  The  first 
duke  was  tme  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  he  had  formed  with  Charles 

*  We  must  Dot  picture  to  ourselves  this  Eudes  as  established  in  peaceable 
posKSsioo.  as  were,  after  him,  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet  He  had  but 
a  fluctuating  kingdom,  or  rather  an  army.  He  is  one  of  those  leaders  of  par- 
tinns  whom  we  see  fighting  by  turns  against  the  North  and  the  South,  against 
Flanders  and  Aquitaine. 
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the  Simple,  and  supported  liim,  though  feebly,  indeed,  against 
Rodbert,  or  Robert,  brother  of  King  Eudes  who  was  elected  kinff 
in  922.  His  son,  William  I.,  at  first  adopted  the  same  policy,  and 
when  the  hereditary  king  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  Laon,  he 
declared  for  him  against  Radulr,  or  Raoul,  me  brother-in-law  of 
Robert,  who  had  been  elected  and  crowned  king  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Frank  dynasty.  But  changing  his  mind  a'few  years  afterwards, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  King  Raoul.  In  936,  hoping  that  a  return  to  his  first 
engagements  would  procure  him  more  advantages,  he  vigorously 
supported  the  restoration  of  Louis,  su^named  d'Outremer,  the  son 
of  (Jharles. 

"  The  new  king,  against  whom  the  French  party,  whether  from 
weariness,  or  from  prudence,  set  up  no  competitor,  impelled  by 
hereditary  feeling  to  seek  friends  beyond  the  Rhine,  contracted  a 
close  alliance  with  Otho,  the  first  of  that  name,  King  of  Germany, 
the  most  puissant  and  ambitious  prince  of  the  epoch.  That  alliance 
vehemently  displeased  the  lords,  who  entertained  a  great  aversion 
for  the  Teutonic  influence.  The  representative  of  this  national  feel- 
ing, and  the  most  potent  man  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  was 
Hugues,  Count  of  JParis,  who  was  sumamed  the  Great,  by  reason  of 
his  vast  domains.  When  mutual  jealousy  had  increased  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  bring  on,  in  940,  a  new  war  between  the  two  parties 
which  had  been  opposed  to  each  other  for  fifty  years,  Hugh  the 
Great,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  played  the  same 
part  against  Louis  d'Outremer,  as  Eudes,  Robert,  and  Raoul,  had 
played  against  Charles  the  Simple.  His  first  care  was  to  deprive 
the  opposite  faction  of  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  He 
succeeded  in  tbis,  and,  thanks  to  the  Norman  intervention,  he  con- 
trived to  neutraUse  the  effects  of  the  Germanic  influence.  The 
whole  strength  of  King  Louis  and  of  the  Frank  party  was  broken, 
in  945,  by  the  little  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  king,  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  was  taken  prisoner  with  sixteen  of  his  counts,  and  shut 
up  in  the  town  of  Rouen,  whence  he  came  forth  only  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  leaders  of  the  national  party,  who  imprisoned  him 
at  Laon. 

**  To  render  the  new  alliance  of  that  party  with  the  Normans  more 
durable,  Hugh  the  Great  promised  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  their  duke,  but  this  confederation  between  tlie  Gaulish  poweis 
nearest  to  Germany,  drew  down  upon  it  a  coalition  of  the  Teutonic 
powers,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  then  King  Otho  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders. 

**  The  delivery  of  King  Louis  from  prison  was  to  be  the  pretext  of 
the  war,  but  the  members  of  the  coahtion  promised  themselves  n*- 
suits  of  another  kind.  Their  object  was  to  annihilate  the  Norman 
power  by  uniting  that  duchy  to  die  crown  of  France  after  tlie  rcstu- 
ration  of  the  king  their  ally.    In  return,  they  were  to  receive  a  ces- 
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sion  of  territoiy  which  ahould  aggrandise  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  invasion,  led  hj  the  King 
of  Germany,  took  place  in  946*  Otho,  say  the  historians  of  the 
time^  advanced  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  legions  as  far  as  Rheims. 
The  national  party,  which  kept  the  Mn^  in  prison,  and  had  no  king 
at  its  head,  could  not  rally  round  it  forces  sufficient  to  repel  the 
strangers.  King  Lduis  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  members  of 
the  coalition  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Rouen.  But  this  brilliant 
campaign  produced  no  decisive  result ;  Normandy  remained  inde- 
pendent, and  the  liberated  king  had  no  more  jEriends  than  before, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mischiefs  of  the  invasion  were  imputed  to 
him,  and  threats  being  soon  held  out  of  deposing  him  a  second  time, 
he  returned  beyond  the  Rhine  to  implore  tresh  aid-f 

*'  The  bishops  of  Germany  assembled,  in  948,  by  order  of  King 
Otho,  in  council  at  Ingelheim,  to  discuss,  among  other  affairs,  the 

S'efs  of  Louis  d'Outremer  gainst  the  party  of  Hu^h  the  Great, 
e  King  of  France  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  mat  foreign  as- 
sembly. Seated  by  the  side  of  the  King  of  Germany,  after  the 
pope's  legate  had  announced  the  objects  of  the  synod,  he  rose,  and 
spoke  in  these  terms:  ^  None  among  you  is  ignorant  that  messengers 
^om  Coimt  Hugh,  and  other  lords  of  France,  came  to  me  to  the  coun- 
try beyond  sea,  and  invited  me  to  return  into  the  realm  which  is  my 
paternal  inheritance.  I  have  been  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the 
wish,  and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  leaders,  and  of  the  army  of 
France;  but  soon  afterwards  Count  Hugh  seized  my  person  treache- 
rously, deposed  me,  and  imprisoned  me  for  a  whole  year.  At  last, 
I  obtained  my  deliverance  only  by  giving  up  to  him  the  town  of 
Laon,  the  only  town  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  was  still  occu- 
pied by  my  lieges.  All  these  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  me 
since  my  accession,  if  there  is  any  one  who  asserts  that  they  hap- 
pened to  me  through  my  own  fault,  I  am  ready  to  defend  myself 
from  this  accusation,  either  by  the  judgment  of  the  synod,  or  oi  the 
king  here  present,  or  by  single  combat.  As  might  be  expected,  no 
advocate,  or  champion  of  the  opposition,  appeared,  in  order  to  sub- 
mit a  national  quarrel  to  the  juagment  of  the  emperor  of  the  realm 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  councQ,  after  being  transferred  to  Treves^ 
at  the  request  of  Leudulf,  the  caesar's  chaplain,  the  delegate  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  authority: 
*  We  excommunicate  Coimt  Hugh,  the  enemy  of  King  Louis,  be- 
cause of  the  evils  of  every  kind  which  he  has  done  him,  until  the 
said  count  come  to  rescipiscence  and  give  fuU  satisfaction  before  the 
l^ate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  If  he  refuse  to  submit,  he  must 
make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  his  absolution.' 

'*  Upon  the  death  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  in  the  year  954,  his  son 
Lothaire  succeeded  him  without  apparent  opposition.  Two  years 
afterwards  Count  Hugh  died,  leaving  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

*  Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  226.  f  Ibid..  203. 
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named  like  himself,  inherited  the  county  of  Paris,  which  was  also 
called  the  duchy  of  France.  His  father  had  recommended  him  before 
his  death  to  Rikard,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  to  the 
natural  defender  of  his  family  and  of  his  party.*  That  party  seemed 
to  slumber  until  the  year  980." 

This  slumber,  which  M.  Thierry  does  not  explain,  was  nothing  else 
than  the  minority  of  King  Lothaire  and  of  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of 
France,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mothers,  Hedwige  and  Ger- 
berge,  both  of  them  sisters  to  Otho  the  Saxon,  King  of  Germany .f 
That  potent  monarch  seems  to  have  then  governed  France  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  brother  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Colore, 
and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Countries.^  These  relations 
sufficiently  explain  the  Germanic  character,  which  M.  Thierry  re- 
marks in  the  last  Carlovingians.  It  was  natural  that  Louis  a  Ou- 
tremcr,  brought  up  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  Lothaire,  the 
son  of  a  Saxon  princess,  should  speak  the  German  language.  The 
preponderance  of  Germany  at  that  period,  and  the  glory  of  Otho,  the 
vanquisher  of  the  Hungarians  and  master  of  Italy,  would,  moreover, 
justify  the  predilection  of  those  princes  for  the  language  of  the  great 
xing.  Though  related  to  the  Othos,  neither  the  last  Uarlovingians,  nor 
the  first  Capetians,  were  at  all  the  more  warlike.  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
son  Robert,  princes  devoted  to  the  Church,  evinced  little  of  the  ad- 
venturous character  of  Robert  the  Strong  and  of  Eudes,  their  an- 
cestors, who  made  so  Ught  of  warring  against  the  bishops,  particu- 
larly against  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.§  But  let  us  return  to  M. 
Thierry's  narrative. 

After  the  death  of  Otho,  **  King  Lothaire,  giving  way  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  French  spirit,  broke  with  the  Germanic  powers,  and  at- 
tempted to  extend  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Rhine.  He 
made  a  sudden  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  and  took 
up  his  abode,  as  victor,  in  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  this 
aaventurous  expedition,  which  nattered  the  French  vanity,  served 
only  to  bring  the  Germans,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  Aiiemanns, 
Lorrainians,  Flemings,  and  Saxons,  as  far  as  to  the  heights  of  Mont- 

*  Richardo  duci  filiurn  nomine  Hugonem  commend  are  studuit,  ut  ejus  {Mu 
trocinio  tutus,  inimicorum  fraudibus  non  caperetur.    Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  267. 

+  Alberic.  Tr.  Font.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  66.  "  Louis  d'Outremer  married 
Gerberge,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Otho ;  seeing  which  Duke  Hugh  the  Great, 
in  order  to  give  him  back  blow  for  blow,  and  to  counterbalance  the  credit  which 
Louis  had  obtained  with  Otho,  took  to  wife  the  other  sister,  Hedwige.  From 
these  two  sisters  sprang  the  imperial  race  of  Germany,  and  the  royal  races  of 
France  and  England." 

X  Hedwise  and  Gerberge  jointly  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Bruno,  and  ne  re-established  peace  between  his  nephews.  Frodoard.  Cliron^ 
ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  211.  Vita  S.  Brunonis,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  134.  The  two  sisters 
visited  Otho  when  he  came  to  Aix,  in  965,  and  never,  says  the  chronicle,  were 
they  so  delighted.    Chron.  Turon.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  54* 

$  Frodoard.,  1.  iv.,ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  viu.  157.  Quod  Odo  civitatem  Remenaeffi 
obsederit,  innumeras  etiam  cedes  et  depredationes  exercuerit,  et  res  eccl«H» 
Reroensis  suis  satellitibus  dederit,  hujus  ecdesis  insistens  repuiis. 
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martre,  where  that  great  army  sang  in  chorus  one  of  the  verses  of 
the  Te  Deum.*  'The  Emperor  Otho,  who  led  it,  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  invasion  than  in  the  retreat,  as  often  happens.  He  was 
beaten  by  the  French  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne ;  and  it  was  only  by 
means  of  a  truce  concluded  with  King  Lothaire  that  he  was  able  to 
r^ain  his  own  frontiers.  This  treaty,  concluded,  as  the  chronicles 
tell  us,  against  the  will  of  the  French  army,  revived  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  parties,  or  rather  furnished  a  new  pretext  to  resent- 
ments that  had  not  ceased  to  existf 

^'  Menaced,  like  his  father  and  lus  grandfather,  by  the  implacable 
adversaries  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  Lothaire  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  Rhine  to  obtain  support  in  case  of  extremity.  He  made  a  sur- 
render to  the  imperial  court  of  his  conquests  in  Lorraine,  and  of  all 
the  pretensions  of  France  to  a  part  of  that  realm.  This  matter,  says 
a  cotemporary  author,  hugely  afflicted  the  hearts  of  the  lords  of 
France ;  nevertheless,  they  dia  not  openly  display  their  dissatisfaction 
in  a  hostile  manner.  Taught  by  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  made 
during  a  space  of  nearly  a  nundbred  years,  they  would  not  undertake 
any  tmng  against  the  reigning  dj^nasty  without  a  perfect  certainty  of 
success.  King  Lothaire,  more  able  and  more  active  than  his  two 
predecessors.^  if  we  judge  by  his  conduct,  had  a  very  clear  perception 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  neglected  no  means  of  over- 
coming them.  Taking  advantage,  in  983,  of  the  death  of  Otho  H., 
and  the  minority  of  his  son,  he  suddenly  broke  the  peace  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Empire,  and  again  invaded  Lorraine;  an  ag- 
gression whence  he  expected  some  restoration  of  popularity. 
Accordingly,  to  the  end  of  Lothaire's  reign  no  open  rebelhon  arose 
against  him,  but  every  day  his  power  diminished  more  and  more. 
Tne  authority  which  withdrew  from  him,  so  to  speak,  passed  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Hugh,  Count  of  the 
isle  of  France  and  of  Anjou,  sumamed  Capet,  or  Chaput,  in  the 
French  language  of  the  time.     '  Lothaire  is  but  king  by  name,^  said 

*  Accitis  quam  pluribus  clericis,  alleluia  te  viarturum^  etc.,  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Mens  Martyrum  in  tantum  elatis  vocibus  decantan  pnecipit,  ut  attonitis  auribus 
ipse  Hugo  et  omnis  Parisionim  plebs  miraretur.    Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  232. 

f  Pacificatiis  est  Lotharius  rex  eum  Othone  rege,  Remis  civitate,  contra  vo- 
liiDtatem  Hugonis  et  Uainrici,  fratris  sui,  et  contra  yoluntatem  exercitus  sui. 
Scr.  Fr.,  viii.  224. 

J  We  will  remark  in  reference  to  this  observation  by  M.  Thierry,  that  the 
C^lovingians  did  not  fall  so  low  in  their  degeneracy  as  the  Merovingians.  If 
Louis  le  fi^gue  was  surnamed  Nihil  fecit,  it  must  be  remembered  he  reigned  but 
eighteen  months,  and  the  Annals  or  Metz  extol  his  mildness  and  equity.  Louis 
in  and  Carloman  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Northmans  (878).  Charles  le  Sot 
made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  them  (911).  He  defeated  his  rival,  king 
Robert,  and  killed  him,  it  is  said,  with  his  own  hand.  (Chron.  Tur.,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr ,  is.  51.)  Louis  d'Outremer  displayed  a  courage  and  activity  that  ought  to  have 
preserved  him  from  the  sarcasm,  *'  Dominus  in  convivio,  rex  in  cubiculo.*' 
(Mirac.  S.  Bened.,  ibid.,  ix.,  140.)  Lastly,  according  to  the  observation  of  D. 
Vaisaette,  the  youth  of  Louis  le  Faineant  himself,  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  and 
the  valour  of  which  he  gave  proof  at  the  siege  of  Rheims,  did  not  deserve  tliat 
surname  of  the  last  Merovingians. 
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one  of  the  most  distm^shed  personages  of  the  tenth  century,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  ^  Hugh  does  not  wear  tne  title,  but  he  is  king  in  fact 
and  in  deed/"* 

The  dif&culties  of  every  kind  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  fourth 
restoration  of  the  Garlovingians,  in  987,  dismayed  the  princes  of  Grer- 
many.  They  marched  no  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Pretender  Charles, 
brother  of  the  last  king  but  one,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Empire.  Reduced  to  the  feeble  aid  of  his  partisans  in 
the  interior,  Charles  only  succeeded  in  seizing  the  town  of  Laon, 
where  he  kept  himself  in  a  state  of  blockade,  by  reason  of  the  strength 
of  the  place,  until  he  was  betrayed  and  delivered  up  by  one  of  his  own 
followers.  Hugh  Capet  imprisoned  him  in  the  tower  of  Orleans, 
where  he  died.  His  two  sons,  Liouis  and  Charles,  bom  in  prison,  and 
banished  from  France  after  the  death  of  their  father,  found  an  asylum 
in  Germany,  where  the  old  sympathy  of  kindred  still  continued  in 
their  behalf. 

^'  Though  the  new  king  was  sprung  from  the  Germanic  family, 
the  want  of  all  relationship  with  the  imperial  dynasty,  the  very  od- 
scurity  of  his  origin,  no  certain  trace  of  which  could  be  found  be- 
yond the  third  generation,  marked  him  as  the  favourite  candidate  of 
the  indigenous  race,  the  restoration  of  which  had,  in  a  manner,  be»i 
goine^on  since  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

'*  The  accession  of  the  third  race  is  a  matter  of  far  more  import^ 
ance  in  our  national  history  than  that  of  the  second.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Franks,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  national  royalty  for  a  government  founded  by  conquest.  Thence- 
forth our  history  becomes  simple.  It  is  always  the  same  people  we 
follow  and  recognise,  despite  the  changes  supervening  in  manner 
and  civilisation.  The  national  identity  is  the  basis  upon  which  rests, 
for  so  many  ages,  the  unity  of  the  dynasty.  A  singular  presentiment 
of  this  long  succession  of  kings  seems  to  have  struck  the  people  upon 
the  accession  of  the  third  race.  The  rumour  ran  that,  in  981,  St 
Valeri,  whose  relics  Hugh  Capet,  then  Count  of  Paris,  had  lust 
caused  to  be  transferred,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to 
him,  ^  Because  of  what  thou  hast  done,  thou  and  thy  descendants 
shall  be  kings  to  the  seventh  generation,  that  is  to  say  for  ever.'f 

"  This  popular  Wend  is  repeated  by  all  the  chroniclers,  without 
exception,  even  by  tne  small  number  of  those,  who,  disapproving  of 
the  change  of  dynasty,  say  that  the  cause  of  Hugh  was  a  bad  cause, 
and  who  accuse  nim  of  treason  to  his  lord  and  of  revolt  against  the 
decrees  of  the  Church.^  It  was  an  opinion  current  among  the  men 
of  low  condition,  that  the  new  reigning  family  was  sprung  from  the 
plebeian  class,  and  this  opinion,  which  subsisted  for  many  ages,  was 
not  injurious  to  its  cause."§ 

*  Gerbeiti  Epistole,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  387. 

+  CbroD.  Sithiens,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.«  x.  298. 

f  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.,  sec.  v.,  p.  557. 

§  Raoul  Glaber,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  who  died  io  1046^  sajFS  namely,  "  Hugh 
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The  acceesioii  of  a  new  dynasty  was  hardly  noticed  in  the  remote 
provinces.*  What  mattered  it  to  the  lords  of  Gascony,  Languedoc, 
or  Provence,  whether  he  who  bore  the  title  of  king  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  was  called  Charles  or  Hugh  Capet? 

For  a  long  while  after  this  we  shall  find  the  king  possessed  of  little 
more  importance  than  a  duke  or  an  ordinary  count.  It  was  some- 
thingy  however,  that  he  was,  at  least,  the  equal  of  the  great  vassab; 
that  royalty  had  come  down  from  the  mountain  of  Laon  and  escaped 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.f  The  last 
Carlovingians  had  often  been  in  sore  straits  to  make  head  against 
the  lowest  barons,  but  the  Capets  were  potent  lords,  capable,  by  their 
own  strength,  of  confronting  the  Count  of  Anjou,  or  the  Count  of 
Poitiers.  They  united  several  counties  in  their  own  hands.  Upon 
each  accession  to  the  crown  they  acquired  some  new  title  by  way  of 
indemnification  for  their  complaisance  in  not  yet  seizing  it.  Hugh 
the  Great  obtained  &om  Louis  IV.  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
fix>m  Lothaire  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

In  the  low  state  to  which  the  last  Carlovingians  had  brought  it 
down,  royalty  was  but  a  name,  an  almost  extinct  reminiscence. 
When  transferred  to  the  Capets  it  became  a  hope,  a  living  right, 
which  slumbered,  it  is  true,  but  which,  when  its  time  came,  would 
gradually  awaken.  Royalty  begins  again  with  the  third  race  as  with 
the  second  by  a  family  of  ^eat  proprietors,  friends  to  the  Church. 
Property  and  the  Church,  the  earth  and  God,  such  were  once  more 

Capet  waa  sod  of  Hugh  the  Great,  and  grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong,  but  I 
hare  postponed  relating  his  origin  because  it  is  very  obscure,  as  we  go  further 
back."  L.  i.,c  2»  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  Dante  has  reproduced  the  popular  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  Capets  were  descended  from  a  butcher  of  raris. 

Di  mi  son  nati  i  Filippi  i  Luij^i 

Per  cui  novellamente  ^  Francia  retta. 

Figliulol  fui  d'  un  beccario  di  Parigi^ 

Quando  li  regi  antichi  venner  meno, 

Tutti  fuor  ch'  un  renduto  in  panoi  bigi. 

Dante,  Purgatorio,  xx.  49. 
•  A  monk  of  Maillezais  (Poitou)  says  in  his  Chronicle  (ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  182), 
Regnare  Francis  rex  Robertus  ferebatur.     The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  (at  that  time, 
1016,  William  of  Poitiers)  acknowledged  the  King  of  Aries  for  his  suzerain.  See 
Ditmar*s  Chronicle,  vii.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  132-3. 

f  Already  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign  saw  only  with  the 
fnreflof  Hincmar.  "  Non  solum  de  rebus  ecclesiasticis,"  &c.  (Frodoard,  iii.  18.) 
Again  it  was  Hincmar  who  directed  Louis  le  B^gue  (Hincm.  epist.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr., 
ix.354),  and  who  made  Louis  II L  king,  as  he  himself  boasted.  (See  supra.) 
His  successor,  Foulques,was  the  protector  of  Charles  the  Simple  in  his  minority. 
He  crowned  him  in  893  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  treated  on  his  behalf  with  King 
Amulf  and  Eudes,  and  finally  made  him  king  in  898.  (Chron.  Sithiense  ap. 
Scr.  Fr.,  ix,  72.  Frodoard,  iv.  8,  5.)  After  him  Heri?^e  brought  back  the 
revolted  vassals  of  Charles  the  Simple  to  their  allegiancein  920,  and  strength- 
ened his  tottering  authority.  (Chron.  Tur.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  50.  Frodoard,  iv. 
15.)  He  was  the  only  one  who  came  to  his  defence  with  his  men  against  the 
Hungarians.  (Frodoard,  iv.  14.)  Louisd'Ontremer  made  war  against  II  eribert 
with  Archbishop  Amoul,  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
(Alberic,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  65.    Frodovd,  iv.  26,  sqq.) 
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to  be  the  profound  bases  whereon  the  monarchy  was  to  fix  itself  for 
a  new  'and  vigorous  existence. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Grermanic  sway,  and 
to  the  accession  of  French  nationality,  we  must  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  year  1000  is  at  hand,  that  great  and  solemn  epoch  in 
which  the  middle  ages  expected  the  end  of  the  world.  A  world,  in 
fact,  did  end  then.  Let  us  look  back;  France  has  already  passed 
through  two  ages  in  its  life  as  a  nation. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  races  succeeded  each  other,  flood  upon 
flood,  to  fertilise  the  GauUsh  soil.  The  Romans  placed  themselves 
over  the  Celts,  and  then  came  the  Germans,  the  last  comers  of  the 
world.  Such  were  the  elements,  the  living  materials  of  the  social 
system  of  the  land. 

In  the  second  age,  the  fusion  of  the  races  begins,  and  society 
strives  to  assume  shape  and  consistence.  France  would  fain  become 
a  social  world,  but  the  organisation  of  such  a  world  infers  fixedness 
and  order.  Fixedness,  attachment  to  the  soil,  to  property,  a  condition 
impossible  to  fulfil  so  long  as  immimtions  of  new  races  continued^ 
could  securely  subsbt  imder  the  Carlovingians.  Feudalism  alone 
could  fully  effect  it. 

Order  and  unity,  it  appears,  were  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  by 
Charlemagne,  but  why  was  that  order  of  such  brief  duration?  Be- 
cause it  was  wholly  material,  wholly  external;  because  it  concealed 
beneath  it  intense  <£sorder,  the  obstinate  discord  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments united  by  force.  Diversity  of  races,  of  tonnes,  and  of  minds, 
want  of  intercommunication,  mutual  ignorance,  instinctive  antipathies; 
these  were  the  evils  lurking  under  the  magnificent  and  fallacious  unity 
of  the  Roman  administration,  which  Charlemagne  more  or  less  revived. 

"  Mortua  auin  etiam  juagetmt  corpora  vivis, 
Tormenti  genus." 

This  tyrannical  binding  together  of  things,  hostile  in  their  very 
nature,  was  a  torture:  witness  the  promptitude  and  violence  with 
which  all  these  nations  strove  to  rend  themselves  from  the  Empire. 

Matter  loves  dispersion,  mind  desires  uni^;  matter,  essentially  di- 
visible, aspires  after  disunioni  after  discord;  material  unity  is  non- 
sense, in  politics  it  is  tyranny.  Mind  alone  has  a  right  to  unite; 
alone,  it  comprehends^  it  embraces,  and  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  it 
loves.  As  Christian  metaphysics  have  so  well  said,  Unity  implies 
Power,  Love,  and  Spirit. 

Unity  was  to  re-commence  by  the  spirit,  by  the  Church;  but  the 
Church  herself  had  need  to  become  one,  in  order  to  impart  unity. 
The  episcopal  aristocracy  had  broken  down  in  the  attempt  to  or- 
ganise the  Carlovingian  world;  it  now  behoved  that  impotent  aris- 
tocracy to  humble  itself,  to  learn  the  lessons  of  subordination,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  gradations  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  be  transmuted  into  the 
pontifical  monarchy,  in  order  to  liecome  efficacious.  That  being 
done,  we  shall  see  the  invisible  unity  of  intellect,  real  unity,  that  of 
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mind  and  of  wUl,  re-appeaiing  in  the  midst  of  material  dispersion. 
Then  will  the  feudal  world  contain,  under  the  appearance  ol  chaos, 
a  real  and  potent  harmony;  whilst  the  pompous  fallacy  of  imperial 
unity  comprised  only  anarchy. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  spirit  come,  and  until  God  shall  have  breathed 
from  on  high,  matter  disperses  itself  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  di- 
vision becomes  subdivided,  the  grain  of  sand  would  fidn  become  an 
atom.  '  Men  abjure  and  execrate  each  other,  they  will  admit  no  mu- 
tual recognition.  Every  one  says,  "  Who  are  my  brethren?"  and  all 
fix  themselves  in  lonely  repulsiveness.  One  perches  with  the  eagle, 
another  intrenches  himselTbehind  the  torrent.  Ere  long  men  know 
not  if  there  exist  a  world  beyond  their  own  camp,  or  their  own  val- 
ley; they  take  root  and  become  incorporated  witn  the  land: 

"  Pes,  modo  tain  veloz,  pigrU  radicibus  haeret.*' 

But  lately  they  formed  themselves  into  classes,  they  judged  them- 
selves by  the  law  proper  to  their  respective  races,  Sahque,  or  Bava- 
rian, Burgundian,  Lombard,  or  Gothic;  men  were  persons,  the  law 
was  personal.  At  the  period  before  us  men  have  become  land,  the 
law  IS  territorial,  jurisprudence  becomes  an  affidr  of  geography. 

At  this  period  Nature  takes  upon  her  to  regulate  tne  a&irs  of 
men;  they  nght,  but  she  divides  the  spoil.  At  first,  she  makes  rude 
essays  and  sketches  out  kingdoms  with  a  few  broad  lines  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Empire.  The  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and 
those  of  the  Meuse,  the  Sadne,  and  the  Rhone;  here  are  four  king- 
doms; nothing  is  wanting  but  the  names.  You  will  call  them,  if 
you  please,  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Pro- 
vence. The  rulers  think  to  unite  them,  and,  far  from  that,  they 
become  fiirther  divided.  The  rivers  and  the  mountains  cry  out 
against  unity;  division  triumphs;  every  point  of  space  becomes 
a^in  independent;  the  valley  oecomes  a  kingdom,  the  mountain  a 
kmgdom. 

History  ought  to  obey  this  movement,  to  disperse  itself,  like- 
wise, and  follow  all  the  feudal  dynasties  on  every  point  where 
they  arise.  Let  us  endeavour  to  disentangle  this  vast  subject,  by 
marking  in  a  precise  manner  the  original  character  of  the  provinces 
where  these  dynasties  arose.  Each  of  them,  in  its  historical  deve- 
lopment, visibly  obe^^s  the  varied  influence  of  soil  and  climate. 
Liberty  is  strong  in  civilised  ages,  nature  in  barbarous  times;  in  the 
latter  local  fates  are  all  powerful,  mere  geograjdiy  is  history. 
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ON  AUVERGNE  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY.  (See  p.  130.) 

Lf  the  fifth  centcuy  Auveigne  lay  midway  between  the  inTasions  of 
the  South  and  of  the  North,  between  the  Goths,  Bargondiaas,  and  Franks. 
Its  history  at  this  period  possesses  a  livdy  intmsi^  as  that  of  the  last  Bo- 
num  province. 

Its  riches  and  fartiHty  were  potent  atttactiops  for  the  haibaitaiM.  BUam. 
ApoUin.,  IT.,  e^t  21,  i^  Scr.  Rcr.  Ft.,  L  798. 

**  Taoeo  tenntorii  (he  is  speaking  of  la  limagne)  peeuliaiem  jocundita- 
tem ;  taoeo  illnd  aquor  agronun,  in  quo  rine  periculo  quaestuos*  fluctoaiit 
in  segitibos  undsB ;  quod  industrius  quisque  quo  jJus  mquentat,  hoc  mintb 
naufragat;  Yiatoribus  moUe,  frnctuosum  aiatoribus,  venaUmbus  Tolim- 
tuoBum :  quod  montium  dngunt  dorsa  pascuis,  latera  vinetis,  tenrena  YiUia, 
saxosa  castelliw,  opaca  lustns,  aperta  culturis,  concaya  fontibus,  abrupta 
fluminibus :  quod  deniqu^  hujusmodi  est,  ut  semel  risum  adyenis,  muJtis 
patrisB  oUirionem  ssepd  persuadeat"— Carmen,  yiL,  p.  804 : 

.    •    •    .    .    **  FoBcondus  ab  urbe 
PbUet  ager,  prime  qui  yix  proidMUB  aratro 
Semina  taiua  aitit,  t^  luxuriante  juTenoo, 
Aroanam  ezpooit  piosA  pingnedine  gtebam." 

Childebert  used  to  say  (in  531),  How  I  long  to  behold  beautiful  Li* 
magne.  **  Velim  Arvemam  Lomanem,  quae  tantas  jocunditatis  gratia  re- 
fiilgere  didtur,  oculis  oemere  P*  Teuderic  said  to  his  men :  *' Ad  Arreroos 
me  sequimini,  et  ego  tos  inducam  in  patriam  ubi  aurum  et  aigentum  aoei- 
patis  quantJim  yestra  potest  desiderare  cupidatas ;  de  quft  peoora,  de  quk 
mancipia, do qu& vestimenta in abundantiam  adsnmatia."  (Qng.Tur^Lm^ 
a.  9, 11.) 

The  barbarian  alliea  of  Rome  treated  AuTergoe  no  better  when  they 
passed  through  it  Hie  Huns,  who  aided  Litorius,  traTened  it  in  437  to 
fight  the  Wisigoths,  and  rayaged  it  with  fire  and  sword  (Sidon.  Faneg. 
Arid,  p.  805.  Paulin.,  yi,  y.  116).  The  accession  of  an  Auyergnian 
emperor,  in  455,  afforded  it  some  years  of  respite.  Aritus  made  peace  with 
the  'VHsi^oths ;  Theodoric  H.  declared  himself  the  friend  and  soldier  of 
Rome  (Ibid.,  810.  RonuB  sum,  te  duce,  amicus,  te  principe,  miles).  But 
upon  the  death  of  Majorianus  (461)  he  broke  the  treaty  and  took  Nar- 
bonne ;  thenceforth  Auyergne  beheld  the  swelling  flood  of  baxbaiian  eoo« 
ouest  nqndly  approaching,  and  soon  the  city  of  the  Aryemi  (ClermontX 
tne  andent  Geigoyia,  rose  alone  aboye  the  billowa,  isolated  on  ita  kfty 
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moantein  T€pyatA»f  ^*i^Xov  Spcys  uifUmfp  (Strab.,  iv).  Qiue  positB  in  al- 
tissimo  monte  omnes  aditus  difficiles  habebat  (Caes.,  vi.  36.     Dio  Cas.,  xl). 

Sidon.  A^Uin.,  L  liL,  epist  4  (ann.  474) :  "  Oppidum  nostrum,  quasi 
qnemdam  soi  limitia  oppositi  obioem,  cizcumfusanim  nobis  gentium  arma 
temficant  Sic  smulornm  sibi  in  medio  positi  laciymabilis  praeda  populo- 
ram,  suspect!  Burgundionibus,  prozimi  Gotbis,  nee  impugnantilm  ir&  nee 
propugnanttim  caiemus  invidift. — L.  vii.,  ad  Mamert :  **  Rumor  est  Gro- 
thos  in  Romanom  solum  castra  movisse.  Huic  semper  irruptioni  nos  miseri 
Arreimi  janna  snmus.  Namque  odiis  inimioomm  nine  peculiaria  fomenta 
subnunistramusi  quia,  qubd  neodihn  teiminos  sues  ab  Oceano  in  Rhoda- 
nnm  Ugeris  alveo  limitaTcrunt^  solain  sub  ope  Christi  moram  de  nostro 
tantiim  obice  patiuntur.  Circumjectarum  yerd  spatium  tractumque  re« 
gtonum  jampridem  regni  minaws  importuna  deyoiaTit  impresdo." 

Thus  left  to  itself  abandoned  by  the  feeble  sucoesson  ofMtgorian,  Au- 
Tergne  heroioally  ddTended  itself  under  the  palzonage  of  a  powerful  aiisto- 
enuj.  They  consisted  of  the  house  of  Ayitns,  with  its  two  allies,  the 
ftimlies  of  the  Feneoli  and  the  ApoUinares :  all  three  sought  to  save  their 
counfay  by  strictly  uniting  its  cause  with  that  of  the  Empire. 

The  ApoUinares  had  kmg  filled  the  highest  magistracies  in  Graul  (1.  L, 
epist.  d') :  ''Pater,  sooer,  avus,  proaTus  pxnfecturis  urbanis prsetorianisquey 
mamteriis  palatinis  militaribusque  micuerunt"  Sidonius  nimself,  as  well 
as  Tonantius  Ferredius,  manied  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  and 
vispiiefeet  of  Rome  under  Anihemius  (Scr.  Fr.,  L  783). 

Tney  all  employed  their  nower  in  the  relief  of  thmr  oppressed  country, 
borne  down  by  taxation  ana  the  tyranny  of  the  governors.  In  469  To- 
naatius  Ferreolus  obtained  the  condemnation  of  the  prefect  Arrandus,  who 
kept  up  a  conespondenoe  with  the  Grotfas.  Sidon.,  L  L,  ep.  TiL :  **  Legati 
nonnduB  Galliss  Tofuantius  Ferreolus  prastorius,  Afiranii  Syagrii  consufis  ^ 
filia  nepos.  Thaumastns  quoque  et  Petronius,  ▼erborumque  scientiA  pro- 
diti,  et  inter  prindpaKa  patriss  nostne  decora  ponendi,  prsBvium  Arvendum 
pubfieo  nomine  aocusaturi  cum  gestis  deoretahbus  insequuntur.  Qui  inter 
CBlera  quss  sibi  proTindales  agenda  mandaverant^  interoentas  litteras  de- 

ftrsbant Hac  ad  r^emOothorum  charta  yidebatur  emitti,  jpacem  cum 

gxsBoo  impentore  (Anthemio)  dissuadens,  Britannos  super  lagerim  sites 
oppittnan  oportere  demonstrans,  cum  Buigundionibus  jure  gentium  Gal- 
lias  £ndi  debere  confirmaas."    Ferreolus  had  himself  administered  Gaul 

and  diminished  the  taxes.     Sid.,  1.  yiL,  ep.  xii. :  **, Prsetermisit  stylus 

noeter  Gallias  tibi  administratas  tunc  qui^  maximd  incolumes  erant. .... 
propterque  prudentiam  tantam  providentiamque,  cumun  tuum  proYinciales 
com  plausum  maximo  aooentu  spontaneis  subiisse  cerridbus ;  quia  sic  ha- 
benas  Galiiarum  moderabere,  ut  possessor  ezhaustus  tributario  jugo  rele- 
nETeCar."  Avitus  in  his  yontii  had  been  sent  as  delegate  from  Auvergne 
to  Honorius  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  taxes  (Paneg.  Aviti,  ▼.  207).  Si- 
donius prosecuted  and  procured  the  punishment  of  Seronatus  (471)  who 
oppressed  Anrefgne  ana  betrayed  it  like  Arvandus.     L.  iL,  ep.  i.     "  Ipse 

Gitilina  ssculi  nostrL implet  quotidi^  sylvas  fngientibus,  villas  hos- 

pitibns,  aharia  reis,  caroeres  clericis :  exultans  GotfaL,  insultansque  Ro- 
manis,  illudens  prasfectis,  coUudensque  numerariis :  leges  Theodosianas  cal- 
GBiis,  Tbeodoricianasque  proponens  Teteresque  culpas,  nova  tributa  pe- 
qiair^.^— IVoindd  moras  tuas  citus  exjdica,  et  quioquid  illud  est  quod  te 
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These  latter  words  were  addressed  to  the  son  of  Afitos,  the  powerfiil 
Ecdidus: 

<*  Te  expectat  palpitantium  ciTium  extrama  libertas.  Qmcqnid  mnn- 
dum,  quicquid  desperandum  est,  fieri  te  medio,  te  pnesule  placet*  Si  ntiUc 
k  republidt  vires,  nulla  prsBsidia,  si  nullie,  quant^  rumor  est,  Andiemit 
principis  opes:  statuit  te  auctore  nobiiitas  sen  patriam  dimitteie,  sea 
capillos." 

£odicius  was  indeed  the  hero  of  Auyergne ;  he  fed  it  dnrini^  a  fammei 
raised  an  army  at  his  own  expense,  and  fought  against  the  Cloths  with  a 
valour  almost  fitbulous  :  he  set  the  Bui^gundians  against  them,  and  attached 
the  Arvemians  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  hy  enoouraging  the  coltivatioB 
of  Latin  literature : 

Gregor.  Turon.,  L  iL,  c.  24 :  ^'  Tempore  Sidonti  episcopi  magna  Bur* 
gundiiun  fiunes  oppresit     Cumque  populi  per  diversas  regiones  dbper* 

gerentur Ecdicius  quidam  ex  senatoribus misit  pueros  suos  cum 

equis  et  plaustris  per  vicinas  sibi  dvitates,  ut  eos  qui  hAc  inopift  vexabsntnr, 
sibi  adducerent.  At  iUi  euntes,  cunctos  pauperes  quotquot  inveuire  po- 
tnerant,  adduxftre  ad  domum  ejus.  Ibique  eos  per  omne  tempos  steiilitatis 
pasoens,  ab  interitu  famis  exemit.     Fuereque,  at  multi  aiunt,  amplius  quim 

quatuor  miltia Post  quorum  discessum,  vox  ad  eum  h  ooelis  lapsa  pervenit: 

*^  Ecdici,  Eodici,  quia  fecisti  rem  banc,  tibi  et  semini  tuo  panis  non  deerit 
in  sempitemum." — Sidon.,  1.  iiL,  epist.  3 :  ''  Si  quand5,  nunc  maxim^ 
Arvemis  meis  desideraris,  quibus  dilectio  tui  immand  dominatur,  et  quidem 

multiplicibus  ex  causis Mitto  istic  oh  gratiam  pueritise  tu»  undiqiie 

gentium  confluxiBse  studia  literarum,  tuieque  personae  debitum,  quod  ter- 
monis  Celtici  squamam  depositura  nobiiitas,  nunc  oratorio  stylo,  nunc  etiam 
camoBualibus  modis  imbuebatur.  Illud  in  te  affectum  jffincipaliter  univer- 
sitatis  ascendit,  quod  <juos  olim  Latinos  fieri  exegeras,  barbaros  deiucepi 

essevetuisti Hincjam  per  otium  in  urbem  rednd,  quid  tila  obviiin 

processerit  ofliciomm,  plausuum,  fletuum,  gaudiorum,  magis  tentant  vota 

conjioere,  quiUn  verba  reserare Diim  alii  osculia  pulverem  tuumia- 

piunt,  alii  sanguine  ac  spumis  pinguia  lupata  suscipiunt; bio  licet 

multi  oomplexibus  tuorum  tripudiantes  adhaeresoerent,  in  te  maximus  tsmen 

Intitise  popularis  impetus  congerebatur,  etc Taoeo  deinceps  oollegiM 

te  privatis  viribus  publici  exercitAs  speciem te  aliquot  supervenientiiMS 

cuneos  mactaisse  tunnales,  h  numero  tuorum  vix  binis  temisve  post  pneliiun 
desideratis." 

In  472,  Euric,  King  of  the  Goths,  had  conquered  all  Aquitaine,  eieept 
Bourges  and  Clermont  (Sidon.,  vii.,  ap.  6).  Ecdicius  was  able  (or  sosae 
tame  longer  to  carry  on  a  war  of  partisans  in  the  mountains  and  the  gorg^ 
of  Attvergne.  (Scr.  Fr.,  xiL  63.  Alvemorum  difficiles  aditns  et  obti* 
antia  castella.)  Renaud,  according  to  tradition,  did  not  venture  into  An- 
vergne,  and  contented  himself  with  passbg  round  it  No  doubt,  u  after* 
waras  in  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros,  the  Auvergnians  forsook  the  cables 
and  took  refuge  in  their  small  but  impregnable  city  ;  (loc  cit.  PnesM^ 
dvitatis,  quia  peroptim^  erat  munita,  relictis  montanis  aeutissimis  casteUij, 
se  commiserunt).  Sidonius  was  then  its  bishop ;  he  appointed  poUie 
prayers  to  repel  these  Arians. 

"  Non  nos  aut  ambustam  murorum  faciem,  aut  putrem  sudinm  eratem, 
aut  propugnacttla  vigilum  trita  pectoribus  confidimus  opitulatumm :  folo 
tameu  mvectarum  te  (Mamerte)  auctore,  Rogationum  palpamur  amibo* 
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^rnlms  inchoandu  instituenduque  populus  Arvemus,  et  si  non  effecta  pari, 
afiectu  cert^  non  impaii,  ccepit  initiari,  et  ob  hoc  ciTcamfdsis  necd^m  dat 
terga  terroiibus."  (L.  yii.,  ep.  ad  Mamert.) 

We  have  seen  that  Ecdidus  repulsed  the  Goths ;  winter  compelled  them 
to  raise  the  siege.  (Sidon.,  iii.,  ep.  7.)  But  in  475  the  Emperor  Nepos 
made  neace  with  Euric,  and  surrendered  Clermont  to  him.  Sidonius  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this.     (L.  Tii.,  ep.  7.) 

**  Noetri  hie  nunc  est  infelicis  angoli  status,  cujus,  ut  fama  confirmat, 
mdior  fuit  sub  hello  quIUn  sub  pace  conditio.  Facta  est  servitus  nostra 
predum  secuzitatis  aliense.  Arvemorum,  proh  dolor  I  servitus,  qui,  si 
prisca  replicarentur,  audebant  se  quondam  firatres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine 

ab  Hiaoo  populos  computare  (and  elsewhere Tellus quae  Latio  se 

sanguine  tollitaltissimam.  Panegyr.  Avit,  v.  139) Hoccine  meruerunt 

ioopia,  flamma,  ferrum,  pestilentia,  ping^es  caedibus  gladii,  et  macri  jejuniis 
pn^toresT 

Ecdicius  seeing  no  hope  remun  retired  to  the  emperor's  court  with  the 
title  of  Patrician  (Sidon.,  v.,  ep.  16 ;  vii.,  ep.  7 ;  Jomandes,  c.  45.)  Euric 
confined  Sidonius  in  the  castle  of  Livia,  twelve  miles  from  Carcassonne ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  in  478,  at  the  entreaty  of  a  Roman  who  was 
secretary  to  the  King  of  the  Goths,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  the  see  of 
Clermont.     His  deadb  in  484  was  an  occasion  of  public  mourning. 

**  Factum  est  post  hsec,  ut  accedente  febre  segrotare  ccepisset ;  qui  rogat 
8006  ut  eum  in  ecdesiam  ferrent.  Cumque  illuc  inlatus  fuisset,  conve- 
niebat  ad  eum  multitude  virorum  ac  mulierum,  simulque  etiam  et  infantium 
plangentium  atque  dicentium  :  *  Cur  nos  deseris,  pastor  bone,  vel  cui  nos 
quasi  orphanos  derelinquis  ?  Numquid  erit  nobis  post  transitum  tuum  vita  ? 

HsBc  et  his  similia  populis  cum  magdo  fletu  dioentibus."     Greg.  Tur., 

L  iL,  c  23. 

Notwithstanding  the  conquest  by  Euric  the  Arvemi  must  have  enjoyed 
a  certain  independence.  Alaric,  it  is  true,  enroUed  them  in  his  troops  to 
&ht  at  VougU  (507) ;  nevertheless,  we  find  them  successively  electing  as 
faishope  two  friends  of  the  Franks,  two  men  suspected  by  the  Arians,  Bur- 
gondians,  and  Goths ;  in  484,  Aprunculus,  whose  arrival  Sidonius  had 
predicted  in  lus  dying  moments  ;  (Greg.  Tur.,  iL  23)  and  St.  Quintian 
in  507,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Vougl6. 

The  great  fJEunilies  of  Clermont,  doubtless,  also  retained  a  portion  of 
ihoT  influence.  We  find  among  the  bishops  of  Clermont  an  Aritus 
**  noninfimis  nobilium  natalibus  ortus,"  (Scr.  Fr.,  ii.  220,  note,)  who  was 
elected  by  **  the  assembly  of  all  the  Ayemi,"  (Grreg.  Tur.,  iv.  35,)  and  was 
very  popular.  (Fortuna.,  iii.^  carm.  26.)  Another  Aritus  was  Bishop  of 
Vienne.  An  Apollinaris  was  Bishop  of  Rheims.  The  son  of  Sidonius  was 
Bishop  of  Clermont  after  St.  Quintian ;  it  was  he  who  had  commanded 
the  Avemi  at  Yougle  :  **  Ibi  tunc  Arvemorum  populus,  qui  cum  Apollinare 
venerat,  et  primi  qui  erant  ex  senatoribus,  conruerunt."  (Greg.  Tur., 
iL37.) 

From  this  passage  and  from  some  other  we  might  infer  that  tins  family 
had  been  originally  at  the  head  of  the  Arvemian  clans. 

Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iiL,  c.  2.  "  Cum  populus  (Arvemorum)  sanctum  Quin- 
tianum,  qui  de  Ruiheno  ejectus  fuerat,  elegisset,  Alchima  et  Placidina, 
uxor  sororque  Apollinaris,  ad  sanctum  Quintianum  veniei^tes,  dicunt:  '  Suf- 
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fidat,  domine,  senectuli  tus  qudd  ea  esinsoopiis  ordinatns.  Permittet^  in- 
qmunt^  pietas  tua  8em>  too  ApoUinari  locum  hugus  honoria  adi^asoi .  .  .* 
Qidbus  lUe  :  *  Quid  ego,  inquit,  pnestabo,  cujus  potestali  nihil  est  tobditam: 
sufficit  enim  ut  orationi  vacans,  quotidianom  mihi  viotum  pnertet  ee- 
clesia.'" 

The  Anti  seem  to  have  been  no  less  powerfiiL  Their  estate  bore  their 
name  (Avitacutn).  Sidonius  gives  a  long  and  pompous  desci^ition  of  it. 
Cannen  xviiL  EodiciuSy  the  son  of  ATitos^  seems  to  nave  been  sonoimded 
by  devoted  men.  Sidonius  writes  thus  to  him  (L  iiL,  ep.  3):  ^'  '^^  dnode- 
TigintieqaitumsodaUtateoomitatus,ahquaniilliaGothorum...  transisCi ... 
Cum  tibi  non  daret  tot  pugna  socios,  quot  solet  mensa  oonTivaa."  The  name 
itself,  Apollinaris,  prooably  indicates  a  fiunily  originally  saoeidotal.  The 
senator  Azcadius,  thegranoson  of  Sidonius, caUed Childebert into  Anveigpe 
to  the  prejudice  of  Iheuderic  (530),  preferring  his  sway  no  doubt  to  uiai 
of  the  barbarian  King  of  Metz,  the  firiend  of  St.  Quintian.  (Greg.  Tor.,  iiL 
9,  sqq.) 

A  Feireolus  was  Bishop  of  Limoges  in  585  (Sor.  Er.,  iL  296).  Ano* 
ther  filled  the  see  of  Autun  before  St.  Leger.  We  know  that  the  genea* 
logy  of  the  Carloringians  connects  them  with  the  FeneolL  One  of 
Charlemagne's  capituluies  (Scr.  Fr.,  y.  744)  contains  enactments  firrour- 
Skble  to  an  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Riei  (Ries  itself  was  called  Seii  ApoHU- 
naret).  Probably  the  Anremi  had  a  great  share  in  the  influence  whach 
the  Aquitanians  exercised  over  the  Carlovingians.  Raonl  Glaber  ascrihea 
the  same  costume,  manners,  and  ideas,  to  the  Aquitanians  and  Anremians 
(L  iiL,  ap.  Sor.  Fr.,  z.  42). 

ON  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  LOUIS  H.  (See  p.  228.) 

"  Audite  omnes  flues  terre  onore  com  tristitia, 

Qoale  sodnt  ftiit  fhctom  Benerento  ciTitas. 

Lhudnicom  comprendenmt,  sancto  pip  Augusto. 
BeDerentani  se  adunlront  ad  unum  oonaUigm, 

Adidferio  loquebatur  et  dioebont  piincipi: 

Si  DOS  emn  iiram  dimittemus,  certe  nos  periblmus. 
Odns  magnum  preparaTit  in  iitam  proTintiam, 

Begnum  noatrom  nofaia  toUit»  oos  habat  pio  nfliiloBi, 

Florea  mala  nobis  fecit,  rectum  est  moriar. 
Beposueront  tancto  pio  de  auo  palatio; 

Adalferio  iUum  dncebat  usque  ad  pretorium, 

Qle  vero  gaude  yianm  tanquam  ad  martjrrium. 
Ezienmt  Sado  et  Saducto^  iuTocabaot  imperio; 

£t  ipse  sancte  piui  indpiebat  dioere: 

Tanquam  ad  latnmem  yenistis  cum  gladiis  et  totibus 
Fait  jam  namque  tempns  tos  alleyavit  in  omnibus, 

Modo  Tero  suireziatis  adTenus  me  oonsiliun, 

Newao  pro  quid  causam  Tultis  me  ooddere. 
Oeneratio  crudebs  Tcni  interfloere» 

Edeaieque  sanctia  Dei  yenio  diligere, 

Sanguine  yeni  yindicare  quod  super  terram  ftisus  est 
Kalidns  file  temtador,  ratum  atque  nomine 

Coromm  imperii  sibi  in  caput  praoet  et  dioebat  popdo: 

Eooe  sumus  imperator,  possum  yofais  legeta 
Leto  animo  habebat  de  illo  quo  fecerat; 

A  demonic  yezatur,  ad  terram  oedderat. 

Siienmt  mult»  tamw  yidere  mirabflia. 
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MBgnm  Domimu  Jeans  Christiu  judicaTit  Jndiduni: 
Mnlta  gens  paganomm  exit  in  Calabria, 
Super  Salerno  penrenenint,  possideze  dTitaa. 

Joratiim  est  ad  Smete  Dei  reUqnie 

Ipse  regnnin  defendendmn,  et  alinm  leqvirere.'* 

^  Hear,  all  ye  ends  of  the  eaiih,  with  horror  and  grief,  what  a  crime  has 
been  committed  in  the  city  of  Beneventum.  They  naye  seized  Louis,  the 
holy,  pious  Augustus.  The  Beneventines  assembled  in  council:  Adalfieri 
spoke,  and  they  said  to  the  prince :  <  If  we  send  him  back  alive,  we  shall 
surely  perish.  He  has  prepared  vast  mischief  for  this  province ;  he  takes 
away  our  realm  from  us,  he  esteems  us  as  nothing ;  he  has  done  us  many 
erils;  it  is  rifi^ht  that  he  die.'  They  took  the  holy  pious  prince  from  his 
pidace:  Adalfieri  led  him  to  the  pretorium ;  but  he  seemed  to  rejoice  as  a 
saint  in  martyrdom.  Sado  and  Saducto  went  out  and  invoked  the  rights 
of  the  EmjMre ;  and  himself  this  holy,  pious  monarch,  said  to  the  peojde: 
*  Ton  are  come  to  me  as  to  a  robber  with  swords  and  staves :  there  was  a 
time  when  I  comforted  you  in  all  things,  bat  now  you  have  taken  counsel 
against  me ;  I  know  not  for  what  cause  yoa  wish  to  kiH  me.  I  came  to 
•by  a  cruel  generation;  I  came  to  deal  lovingly  with  ihe  Church  and  with 
the  samta  of  God;  I  came  to  avenge  the  bliM)d  that  has  been  shed  upon 
the  earth.'  The  crafty  tempter  daied  even  to  place  on  his  head  the  crown 
of  the  Empire;  and  said  to  the  people,  *  Lo^  we  are  the  emperor,  we  can 
ffovemyou;'  and  he  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  done.  But  he  was  tormented 
by  the  aemon,  and  fell  to  the  earth,  and  multitudes  went  out  to  see  the  mi- 
racle. The  great  master,  Jesus  Christ,  has  pronounced  his  judgment :  the 
host  of  the  pagans  has  invaded  Calabria ;  it  has  arrived  at  Salemum  to 
seize  that  d^ ;  but  we  swear  on  God's  holy  rehcs  to  defend  that  kingdom, 
and  to  conquer  another.** 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

PICTURE  OF  FRANCE. 


The  Historjr  of  Fiance  begins  with  the  French  language.  Lan- 
guage is  the  principal  sign  of  national  existence.  The  first  monu- 
ment of  ours  IS  the  oath  dictated  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  his  brother 
in  the  treaty  of  843.*  It  was  in  the  succeeding  half  century,  that 
the  various  parts  of  France,  imtil  then  confounded  toother  in  an 
obscure  and  va^e  unity,  assumed  each  its  characteristic  expression 
by  means  of  a  feudal  dynasty.  The  population,  so  long  fluctuating, 
at  length  became  fixed  ana  settled;  we  now  know  where  to  find 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  exist  and  act  apart,  they  gra- 
dually assume  a  voice,  each  has  its  own  history,  each  tells  its  own 
tale. 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  feudal  world,  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
with  which  it  at  first  wearies  the  eye  and  the  attention,  is,  never- 
theless, the  very  revelation  of  France.  For  the  first,  she  exhibits  her- 
self in  her  geographical  form.  When  that  uniform  and  unsub- 
stantial mist,  witn  which  the  German  empire  had  covered  all  things, 
was  swept  away  by  the  wind,  the  country  appeared  with  all  its  local 
diversities  marked  out  bj  its  moimtains  and  its  rivers.  Political  di- 
visions correspond  in  this  case  to  physical  divisions.  Far  from  there 
bein|;  confiision,  a  chaos,  as  some  have  said,  there  is  order,  there  is 
inevitable  and  fitted  regularity.  Strange  to  relate,  our  eighty-six 
departments  very  nearljr  correspond  to  the  emhty-six  districts  of 
the  capitularies,  &om  which  issued  most  of  the  teudal  sovereignties,! 
and  the  Revolution,  when  it  struck  the  last  blow  at  feudalism,  wmi 
its  imitator  in  spite  of  itself. 

^  The  true  pomt  of  departure  of  our  history  must  be  a  political 
division  of  France,  founded  upon  its  phydcal  and  natural  mvision; 
history  is,  first  of  all^  wholly  one  with  ffeoffraphy.  We  cannot  re- 
count the  feudal  or  provincial  epoch  (the  latter  epithet  is  equally 
appropriate)  without  first  characterising  each  of  the  provinces.  But 
it  IS  not  enough  to  trace  the  geo^phical  form  of  these  various 
regions,  it  is,  above  all,  by  their  fiiuts  that  we  come  to  know  them; 

*  Seesupm. 

t  Scr.  R.  Fr.,vii.  616-7.    CapituL,  anni.  853.    See  also  Guiiot,  Coan  At 
1695,  iii.,  p.  27. 
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I  mean  by  the  men  and  the  events  which  their  history  presents. 
From  the  point  where  we  now  place  ourselves  we  shall  precuct  what 
each  of  them  must  do  and  produce;  we  will  mark  out  their  destiny 
and  cast  their  nativity. 

And  first  of  all,  let  us  contemplate  France  as  a  whole,  and  then 
see  her  spontaneously  divided. 

Let  us  ascend  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Vosges,  or,  if  you 
will,  of  the  Jura,  and  turn  our  back  upon  the  Alps;  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish, that  is  to  say,  if  our  eye  can  take  in  a  range  of  300 
leagues,  a  wavy  line  stretching  fix>m  the  wooded  hills  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  of  the  Ardennes  to  the  round  tops  of  the  Vosges,  and 
thence  along  the  vine-clad  hiUs  of  Burgundy  to  the  volcanic  scarp- 
ments  of  the  Cevennes,  and  to  the  monstrous  wall  of  the  Pyrenees. 
This  is  the  line  that  parts  the  waters  of  the  land.  From  its  western 
sde  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  descend  to  the  ocean;  be- 
hind it  flow  the  Meuse  to  the  north,  and  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone 
to  the  south.  At  a  distance  are  seen  two  continental  islands,  as 
it  were,  Bretagne,  rugged  and  low,  mere  quart2s  and  granite;  a 

Seat  reef,  placed  at  the  comer  of  France  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
e  currents  of  the  Straits;  in  another  direction  the  rugged  and 
crude  Auvergne,  a  vast  extinguished  conflagration,  with  its  forty 
volcanoes. 

The  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Graronne,  notwithstanding 
their  importance,  are  but  secondary;  the  strength  of  life  is  in  the 
north;  in  that  quarter  was  efiected  the  great  movement  of  the  na- 
tions. The  influx  of  races  took  place  from  Germany  into  France 
in  ancient  times;  the  grand  political  struggle  of  modem  times  is 
between  France  and  England.  Those  two  nations  are  placed  £Etce 
to  face  as  for  conflict.  The  two  countries  in  their  principal  por- 
tions present  two  declivities  facing  each  other;  or,  if  you  will,  tney 
are  but  a  single  valley,  of  which  tne  Straits  of  Dover  constitute  the 
bottom,  with  the  Seine  and  Paris  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other 
London  and  the  Thames.  But  England  presents  her  Germanic 
portion  to  France,  behind  her  she  keeps  the  Celts  of  Wales,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Ireland.  France,  on  the  contrary,  backed  by  her  pro- 
vinces of  the  Grerman  tongue  (Lorraine  and  .AJsace),  opposes  a  Celtic 
front  to  England.  Each  countiy  shows  its  most  hostile  aspect  to 
the  other. 

Germany  is  not  opposed  to  France;  it  is  rather  parallel  to  it.  The 
Rhine,  the  Elb,  the  Oder,  flow  into  the  Northern  Seas,  like  the 
Meuse  and  the  Scheldt.  German  France,  moreover,  symmthises 
with  Germany,  her  mother  country.  As  for  Roman  and  Iberian 
France,  whatever  be  the  splendour  of  Marseilles  and  of  Bourdeaux, 
she  looks  only  upon  the  old  world  of  Africa  and  of  Italy,  and  else- 
where on  the  vague  ocean.  The  wall  of  the  Pyrenees  parts  us 
fiom  Spain,  more  than  she  herself  is  parted  bv  the  sea  from  Africa. 
When  one  rises  above  the  region  of  the  clouds  to  the  Port  of  Ve- 
naaque  and  looks  down  on  Spain,  he  sees  plainly  that  he  has  reached 
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the  end  of  Europe;  a  new  world  opens  before  him.  In  front  is  the 
fiery  light  of  Anica^  behind  a  surging  mist  swept  by  a  ceaseksB 
wind. 

The  latitudinal  zones  of  France  are  easily  distinguidied  by  their 
productions.  In  the  north  are  the  rich  low  plains  of  Belgium  and 
Flanders,  with  their  fields  of  flax  and  colewort,  and  their  hope,  the 
bitter  vine  of  the  north.  From  Rheims  to  Moselle  begin  the  true 
vine  and  wine:  all  spirit  in  Champagne,  good  and  warm  in  Bur> 
ffundy,  it  becomes  heavy  in  Languedoc,  and,  again,  light  and  cheer- 
ful in  Bordeaux.  The  mulbeny  and  the  olive  appear  at  Mont 
Auban^  but  those  delicate  childi^  of  the  south  are  always  exposed 
to  hazard  in  the  unequal  climate  of  France.*  The  longitudinal  zonee 
are  not  less  marked.  We  shall  see  the  intimate  relations  conneotiiig, 
as  in  a  long  band,  the  firontier  provinces  of  the  Ardennes,  Ixmndne, 
the  Franche-Comt^,  and  Dauphm^.  The  oceanic  girdle,  composed  of 
a  |)art  of  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Normandy,  and,  elsewhere,  of 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  would  float  loosely  in  its  vast  development, 

*  "  France  admits  a  division  into  three  capital  parts :  1 ,  of  vines ;  3,  of  iiiaise; 
8,  of  olives :  which  plants  will  give  the  three  districts  of,  1,  the  northern*  whete 
vines  are  not  planted ;  2,  the  central  in  which  maize  is  not  planted ;  9,  the  south, 
in  which  olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maize  are  all  found.  The  line  of  9epai»> 
tion  between  vines  and  no  vines,  as  I  observed  myself,  is  at  Coucy,  ten  miles  to 
the  north  of  Soissons ;  at  Clennoalin  the  Beauvoisois ;  at  Beaumont  lo  llarae, 
and  at  Herbignal,  near  Gu^rande,  in  Bretagne."  Arthur  Young,  Tiaveli  in 
France,  i.  298. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  importations  with  which  France 
has  been  enriched,  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  vast  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
characterises  our  native  land : 

**  Charlemagne's  orchard  at  Paris  was  regarded  as  unique,  because  itc 
apple,  pear,  hazel,  service,  and  chestnut  trees.  The  potato  which  now  feeds  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population,  did  not  come  to  us  from  Peru  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  St.  Louis  brought  us  the  inodorous  lanunculua  of  tbe 
plains  of  Syria.  Ambassadoit  exerted  their  infiuenoe  to  procaie  the  pa6tm 
ranunculus  for  France.  Provins  owes  its  rose  gardens  to  tbe  crusade  of  dbe 
trouvere  Thihaut,  Count  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  India  aave  us  tbe  Indian 
chestnut  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  long  envied  Turkey 
the  tulip,  of  which  we  now  possess  nine  hundred  species,  more  beautifiil  iIibd 
those  or  all  other  countries.  The  elm  was  scarcely  known  in  Fnaee  before  cIm 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  nor  the  artichoke  before  tbe  sixteenth  century.  Tbe  nolbeny 
was  not  planted  in  our  soil  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Fob- 
tainebleau  owes  its  delicious  grapes  to  the  Isle  of  Cvprus.  We  have  gone  in 
quest  of  the  weeping  willow  to  the  environs  of  Babylon ;  we  have  brought  the 
acacia  ftom  Viripnia ;  the  black  Mb  and  the  thya  m>m  Canada ;  tbe  miuvel  of 
Peru  from  Mexico ;  the  heliotrope  from  the  Cordilleras ;  the  mignionetle  horn 
Egypt ;  the  tall  millet  from  Guinea ;  the  castor  oil  plant  and  the  date  plum 
from  Africa ;  the  passionflower  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  from  Brasil ;  the 
flourd  and  tbe  agave  from  America ;  tobacco  from  Mexico ;  the  amomum  from 
Madeira;  the  angelica  from  the  mountains  of  Laoonia ;  the  yellow  hemerocaBis 
from  Siberia  s  the  balsamine  from  India ;  the  tuberose  from  Cevbn  9  the  bar* 
berry  and  the  cauliflower  from  the  East;  the  horse-radish  from  Cbina ;  rhehaib 
from  Tartanr ;  buckwheat  fh>m  Greece ;  New  Zealand  flax  from  the  Aiistialian 
regions."  Depping,  Description  de  la  France,  i.  51.  See  also  De  CandoOe 
on  the  vegetaUe  statistics  of  France,  and  A.  v.  Humboldt,  G^ographie  Ho- 
tanique. 
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were  it  not  tied  together  in  the  middle  with  the  hard  knot  of 
Bieiame, 

It  has  been  said,  Paris j  Rouen,  and  Havre  ie  Grace^  are  but  one 
eUy^  of  which  the  Seine  is  the  main  street,  Paas  on  from  that  magni- 
ficent street  towards  the  south,  where  castles  follow  close  upon . 
casdes,  viUages  upon  Tillages ;  mss  from  the  Seine  Inf^rieure  to 
Calyados,  and  fSrom  Calvados  to  La  Manche;  whatever  be  the  rich- 
ness and  fertility  of  the  country,  towns  diminish  in  number,  and  so 
does  the  land  under  tillage,  wlulst  the  pasture  lands  augment.  The 
counti^  is  grave  ;  we  dball  find  it,  as  we  proceed,  becoming  gloomy 
and  wild.  Passing  the  lofty  chftteauz  of  Normandy,  we  nnd  our- 
selves among  the  Tow  manors  of  Bretagne.  The  chimge  in  costume 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  ^t  of  architecture.  The  triumphal  cap  of 
the  women  oi  CSauz,  that  so  suitably  bespeaks  the  conquerors  of 
England,  becomes  hollowed  towards  Caen,  and  flattened  after  we 
reach  Wledieu ;  at  St.  Malo  it  divides,  and  as  the  breeze  shapes  it, 
looks  sometimes  like  die  anns  of  a  windmill,  sometimes  like  the 
sails  of  a  vessel.  In  another  quarter  we  find  garments  of  skin  be- 
rimung  at  Laval.  The  forests  increasing  in  t£e  thickness  of  their 
shades,  the  solitudes  of  La  Trappe^  where  the  monks  lead  the  life  of 
the  wilds  in  community,  the  expresdve  names  of  the  towns  Foug^res 
and  Rennes  (Remies  -also  signifies /btiaeres,  fern),  the  ^y  waters  of 
the  Mayenne  and  the  Villaine ;  all  this  bespeaks  a  region  of  rugged- 


It  is  with  this  re^on,  nevertheless,  that  we  will  begin  the  study 
of  France.  The  elaest  daughter  of  the  monarchy,  the  Celtic  pro- 
vince, deserves  our  first  attention.  From  thence,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  old  rivals  of  the  Celts,  the  Basques  or  Iberians,  no  less  obsti- 
nate in  their  mountains,  than  the  Celt  in  his  landes  and  his  marshes. 
We  may  then  pass  on  to  the  countries  filled  with  a  mixed  popula- 
tion bv  the  Roman  and  German  conquests.  Thus,  we  shall  nave 
studied  geography  in  the  chronological  order,  and  journeyed,  at  once, 
space  and  in  time. 

The  poor  and  rugged  Bretagne,  the  rerisdng  element  of  France, 
spreads  its  fields  of  quartz  and  schist  firom  the  slate  quarries  of  Cha- 
teaulin,  near  Brest,  to  those  of  Anders  ;  this  is  its  geological  extent. 
From  Angers  to  Rennes,  however,  is  a  debateablelimd,  a  ftorc&r,  like 
that  between  E^land  and  Scotland,  which  was  lost  in  early  times 
by  Bretagne.  Ae  Breton  language  does  not  even  begin  at  Kennes, 
but  towards  Elven,  Pontivy,  Loud^,  and  Ch&telaudren.  From 
thence  to  Cape  Finisterre  is  the  true  Bretagne,  la  Bretagne  breton- 
nante ;  a  country  become  wholly  alien  to  ours,  precisely  because  it 
has  remained  too  faithful  to  our  primitive  condition ;  a  country 
hardlv  French  because  it  is  so  very  Gaulish,  and  which^  we  should 
have  lost  more  than  once,  had  we  not  held  it  as  in  a  vice  between 
four  French  towns  of  a  rude  and  vigorous  genius,  Nantes  and  St. 
Malo,  Rexmes  and  Brest. 

And  yet  this  poor  old  province  saved  us  more  than  once.     Often 
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when  the  country  was  in  extremitj,  and  almost  desperate,  there  were 
found  Breton  breasts  and  heads  harder  than  the  steel  of  the  Strang. 
When  the  men  of  the  north  swept  oui  coasts  and  rivers  with  im- 
punity, it  was  the  Breton  Nomenoe  who  began  the  resistance. 
The  English  were  repulsed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Dugaesdin, 
in  the  mleenth  by  Kichemont ;  in  the  seventeeth  they  were  pur- 
sued over  all  the  seas  by  Duguay-Trouin.  The  wars  for  religious 
freedom,  and  those  for  politiod  liberty,  have  no  more  innocent  or 
purer  glories  to  show  than  Lanoue,  and  Latour-d'Auvergne,  the  first 
grenadier  of  the  Republic.  It  was  an  inhabitant  of  Nantes,  if  the 
tradition  may  be  beheved,  who  uttered  the  last  cry  of  Waterloo — 
**  The  guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender." 

The  genius  of  Bretagne  is  one  of  indomitable  resistance,  and 
intrepid,  obstinate,  blind  opposition;  witness  Moreau,  the  ad- 
versary of  Bonaparte.  The  fact  is  still  more  obvious  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  literature.  The  Breton  Pelagius,*  who 
carried  the  stoic  spirit  into  Christianity,  and  who  was  the  first  in 
the  Church  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favour  of  human  liberty  ,t  had 
for  successors  Abailard  and  Descartes,  both  Bretons.  All  three 
gave  the  tone  to  the  philosophy  of  their  age.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  Descartes,  a  disdain  for  facts,  a  contempt  for  history  and 
language,  sufficiently  indicate  that  there  was  more  vigour  than 
breadth  in  that  independent  genius  which  established  psychology, 
and  doubled  the  field  of  mathematics.} 

This  spirit  of  opposition  natural  to  Bretagne  was  marked  in  the 
last  century  and  in  ours  by  two  facts  apparently  contradictory. 
The  same  portion  of  Breta^e  (St.  Mdo,  iMnan,  and  St.  Briene,) 
which  proauced  under  Louis  XV.  the  unbelieving  Dudos,  Mau- 
pertuis,  and  La  Mettrie,  has  in  our  day  given  Catholicism  its  poet 
and  its  orator,  Chateaubriand  and  Lamennais. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  At  its  two  gates  Bretagne  has  two  forests;  the  Norman 
and  the  Vendean  Bocage;  two  towns,  St.  Malo  and  Nantes,  the 
town  of  pirates  and  that  of  dave  traders.^  The  aspect  of  St.  Malo 
is  singularly  ugly  and  sinister;  and  there  is,  besides,  something  odd 
in  it,  such  as  we  shall  find  repeated  almost  throughout  the  whole 
Peninsula,  in  the  costume,  the  pictures,  and  the  monuments.!      It  is 

•  See  supra.  Book  i.,  c  3.  t  Ibi<l* 

I  He  made  a  very  bold  onward  stride  in  a  straight  line  without  looking  right 
or  left,  and  the  first  consequence  of  that  idealism,  which  seemed  to  give  eveiy 
thing  to  man  was,  as  we  know,  the  annihilation  of  man  in  the  vision  of  Malft- 
branche,  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinosa. 

§  These  are  two  facts  which  I  allege,  but  how  much  ought  we  to  add  if  we 
would  render  justice  to  these  two  heroic  towns,  and  pa^  tliem  all  that  is  due  to 
them  by  France  ?  Nantes  has  another  peculiarity  which  deserves  notice,  vii. : 
the  perpetuity  of  commercial  families,  its  slowly  acquired  and  honourable  fbt^ 
tunes,  its  economy  and  family  spirit,  and  a  certain  roughness  in  busincM,  spring- 
ing from  a  desire  to  fulfil  all  engagements  with  honour.  The  young  people  of 
Nantes  are  watchful  of  each  others  conduct,  and  the  morals  of  the  town  are 
better  than  those  of  any  other  seaport. 

II  For  instance,  in  the  belfries  inclined,  or  cut  up,  like  packs  of  cards,  or  cum- 
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a  little  town,  ricb,  gloomy,  and  dismal;  a  nest  of  vultures  and  os- 

Sreys  alternately;  an  island  and  a  peninsula,  according  as  it  is  ebb  or 
ood;  encompassed  on  every  side  witb  dirty  and  fetid  breakers 
heaped  with  rotting  sea-rack;  beyond  it  is  a  coast  beset  with  white 
angular  rocks  cut  as  with  a  razor.  War  is  the  prosperous  time  with 
St  Malo.  Its  inhabitants  know  no  more  delightful  season.  Lately, 
when  they  had  hopes  of  falling  foul  of  the  Dutch  vessels,  it  was 
worth  while  to  see  them,  with  their  telescopes  on  their  black  walls, 
already  in  anticipation  enjoying  their  ocean  booty.* 

At  the  other  extremity  is  Brest,  the  great  military  port, 
the  object  of  BicheUeu's  constant  thought,  the  right  hand  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  its  fort,  its  arsenal  and  bagnio,  its  cannons 
and  vessels,  its  armies  and  millions,  the  force  of  France  heaped 
up  at  the  extremity  of  France;  all  this  in  a  contracted  port, 
wnere  one  feels  smothered  between  two  mountains  loaded  with 
immense  works.  When  you  pass  through  this  port,  it  is  as  if 
you  were  rowing  in  a  little  boat  between  two  towering  vessels; 
you  almost  feel  as  if  the  cumbrous  masses  on  either  side  would 
close  and  crush  you  between  them.  The  general  impression  is  grand, 
but  painful;  it  is  a  prodj^ous  effort  of  strength,  a  defial  offered  to 
England  and  to  nature.  Everywhere  in  Brest  I  feel  a  sense  of  effort. 
It  pursues  me  in  the  air  of  the  bagnio  and  the  chain  of  the  for9at.  It 
is  precisely  at  that  point  on  whicn  the  sea  dashes  with  so  much  fury 
after  escaping  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  that  we  have  placed  our 
great  naval  dep6t.  Assuredly  it  is  well  guarded.  I  have  seen  a 
thousand  cannons there.t  The  enemy  will  not  enter  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  cannot  always  leave  it  at  will.  Many  a  vessel  has 
perished  in  the  channel  of  Brest.}  All  this  coast  is  a  graveyard ;  sixty 
vessels  perish  there  every  winter.§  The  sea  is  Englisn  in  inclination, 
it  loves  not  France;  it  shatters  our  vessels,  and  fills  up  our  ports  with 
sand.! 

Nothing  so  sinister  and  formidable  as  this  coast  of  Brest;  it  is 
the  extreme  limit,  the  point,  the  prow  of  the  ancient  world. 
There  the  two  enemies  are  face  to  face  with  each  other,  land  and  sea, 
man  and  nature.    When  the  sea  rises  therein  its  fury,  what  mon- 

brously  loaded  with  flights  of  balustrades,  such  as  we  see  them  at  Treguier  and 
Landernau  ;  in  the  tortuous  cathedral  of  Quimper,  where  the  choir  is  placed 
cronways  in  regard  to  the  XMwe ;  in  the  triple  church  of  Vannes,  &&  St.  Malo 
his  no  cathedral,  notwithstanding  its  fine  legends.  Respecting  the  selegends  see 
Acta  SS.  Old.  S.  Benedict!,  sec.  i.,  and  D.  Morice,  Preu?e8  de  I'Histoire  de  Bre- 
tagne,  t.  i. 

*  The  author  was  at  St.  Malo  in  the  month  of  September,  1831. 

+  In  the  arsenal  without  counting  the  batteries. 

X  For  instance,  Le  Republicain,  120-gun-«hip,  in  1799. 

§  This  number,  warranted  to  me  by  the  people  of  the  country,  is,  perhaps, 
eiaggerated.  **  Tliere  are  lost  in  all  88  yesseb  apvear  upon  our  western  coasts, 
from  Dunkirk  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.**  Speech  of  M.  Arago,  Momteur^  March  28, 
1833. 

II  Dieppe,  Havre,  La  Rochelle,  Cette,  &c 
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strous  waves  it  rolls  up,  yolume  on  volume,  at  Cape  St.  Matliieu,  to  the 
height  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  feet.  The  spray  flies  to  the  very  church, 
where  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  seamen  are  at  prayer;*  and  even 
in  times  of  truce,  when  the  ocean  is  mute,  who  ever  passed  along  that 
funeral  coast  without  saying  or  thinking  within  himself,  '*  Tiistis 
usQue  ad  mortem  ?" 

in  truth,  there  is  there  something  woise  than  the  breakers,  w<n8e 
than  the  tempest;  there  nature  and  man  are  atrocious,  and  sean  to 
understand  each  other.  When  the  sea  flings  them  an  unfortunate 
vessel,  they  rush  to  the  coast,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  fasten 
upon  that  quarry.  Hope  not  to  stop  those  wolves ;  they  would  go 
on  pillaging  umnterruptedly,  under  the  fire  of  the  ffendannes.t 
This  were  bad  enougn,  even  if  they  always  waited  lor  the  ship- 
wreck; but  it  is  confidently  affirmra  that  they  have  frequently 
brought  it  about  by  artful  contrivances.  Frequently,  it  is  said,  a 
cow,  carrying  a  moving  light  on  her  horns,  has  brought  vessels  upon 
the  breakers;  and  then,  I&ven  alone  can  tell  what  scenes  teJcepuce 
by  night  I  Some  have  been  known  to  bite  off  the  finger  of  a  drown- 
ing woman  in  order  to  secure  herring.} 

Man  is  hard-hearted  upon  this  coast,  an  outcast  son  of  creatioa; 
a  true  Gain,  wh^  should  he  pardon  Abel?  Nature  does  not  pard(Hi 
him.  Do  ihe  billows  spare  mm,  when,  in  the  fearful  nijghts  of  winter, 
he  goes  about  among  the  breakers  gathering  the  floating  seariack  to 
manure  lus  sterile  field;  and  the  wave,  that  throws  up  me  sea-iadc, 
so  often  carries  off  the  man?  Do  thev  spare  him,  when  he  creeps 
tremblingly  along  under  the  point  of  the  Kaz  to  the  red  rocks  em- 
baying the  Hell  ofPlogoff^  beside  the  Bait  dei  Trepai$es  (the  Bay  of 
the  I>ead),  whither  the  currents  have,  for  aces,  swept  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned?  There  is  a  Breton  proverb  that  says,  ^^  No  one  ever 
passed  the  Raz  without  mischief,  or  without  terror;"  and  another, 
**  Help  me,  ^reatGod,  at  thepointof  the  Raz;  my  vessel  is  so  smsll, 
and  the  sea  18  so  great  "§ 

There  nature  is  expiring,  humanity  becomes  sullen  and  cold;  thoe 
is  no  poetry,  little  religion.  Chiistianty  is  there  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Michel  Noblet  was  the  apostle  of  Batz  in  1648.|  In  the  idands  of 
Sein,  Batz,  and  Ouessant,  marriage  is  sad  and  austere.    The  senses 

*  Goelamtjgotiam, 

Xamenen  nout  noi  maris,  moiawumtt, 

t  Attested  by  the  gendarmes  theimelves.  These  people  seenn  to  regud 
the  brii  as  a  sort  of  alluvial  right.  Thu  terrible  right  of  Mi  was»  as  we  know, 
one  of  the  moat  lucrative  of  the  feudal  privileges.  The  Viacouat  de  Laoo  used 
to  say,  speakine  of  a  breaker :  "  I  have  yonder  a  stone  more  precious  than  those 
that  adorn  the  kin^a  crown.'' 


X  I  relate  this  tradition  of  the  oomitiy  without  vouching  for  its  tnitb.    It  is 
periluous  to  add  that  the  tiaoss  of  tlMse  bariMrous  manners  are  daily  dis- 


sui 


appearing. 
§  Vo 


Voyage  de  Cambry,  ii.,  241-257. 
jj  Camlny*  i.  109.    Here  I  have  no  other  authority  to  rely  on.    As  for  aB 
the  other  flirts  I  borrow  from  this  agrssable  worii,  thqr  have  been  < 
neby  pco|4e  of  the  eonntiy. 
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seem fldfled  there; — no  love,  no  modesty,  no  jealousy.  The  mh 
take  active  steps  to  be  wedded,*  and  never  blush  to  do  so.  The 
women  do  more  work  than  the  men,  and  in  the  island  of  Ouessant 
they  are  larger  and  strong.  The  woman  cultivates  the  land,  while 
the  man  zemains  seated  m  his  boat,  rocked  and  tossed  by  his  rude 
nuTBe,  the  sea.  The  animals,  too,  d^enerate,  and  seem  to  change 
their  nature;  the  horses  and  the  rabbits  of  these  islands  are  curiou^y 

Let  us  seat  ourselves  upon  this  formidable  cape  of  the  Raz,  upon 
this  undeimined  rock,  300  feet  high,  whence  we  look  down  upon  a 
nnffe  of  seven  lewues  of  coast.  Here  is,  in  some  sort,  the  sanctuair 
of  toe  Celtic  world.  What  you  perceive  beyond  the  bay  des  Tre- 
paas&  is  the  island  of  Sein,  a  dull  sand-bank,  without  trees,  and 
almost  without  shelter.  A  few  families  live  there,  poor  and  com- 
puBionate,  who  every  year  save  some  shipwrecked  meiL  This 
ulaad  was  the  abode  of  the  sacred  virgins,  who  dealt  out  fine  weather 
or  shipwreck  to  the  Celts.  There  they  celebrated  their  dismal  and 
murderous  orgies;  and  llie  mariners  heard  with  dread  the  sound  of 
the  barbarian  cymbak  sweeping  over  the  open  sea.t  Tradition 
makes  this  island  the  cradle  of  Myrddyn,  the  Merlin  of  the  middle 
ageSb  His  tomb  is  on  the  other  side  of  Breta^e,  in  the  forest 
of  Broceliande,  under  the  fatal  stone  where  his  Vyvyan  enchanted 
him.  All  those  rocks  you  see,  are  towns  buried  beneath  the  waves, 
such  as  Douamenez  and  Is,  the  Breton  Sodom.  Yonder  two  crows 
flying  heavily  along  the  shore,  are  nothing  else  than  the  souls  of 
i^ff  Grrallon  and  nis  daughter;  and  the  whistlings  you  hear,  and 
which  you  might  suppose  were  those  of  the  tempest,  are  the  Crieriefij 
the  shades  of  tne  shipwrecked  entreating  burial.} 

At  Lanau,  near  Brest,  towers  a  ^eat  unhewn  stone,  the  kerb- 
stone as  it  were  of  the  continent.  From  thence  to  Lorient,  from 
Lorient  to  Quiberon  and  Camac,  along  the  whole  southern  coast 
of  Bretagne,  you  cannot  walk  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  en- 
ooonteiing  some  of  those  shapeless  monuments  called  Druidical. 
Ton  frequently  see  them  from  the  road  among  the  wolds  covered 
with  holly  and  thistles.  They  are  large  lowstones,  shaped  by  hand,  and 
sometimes  rounded  above,  or  else  a  stone  table  resting  upon  three  or 
four  npright  stones.  Whether  they  be  altars,  or  tombsj  or  simple  me- 
morials ci  some  event,  these  monuments  are  any  thinjg  but  imposing, 
whatever  people  may  have  said  of  them;  but  the  impression  pro- 
dooed  by  them  is  saddening,  and  lliere  is  something  in  them  sin- 

*  Cambry,  ii.  77.  ToUand^s  Letters,  pp.  2,  8.  In  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
uUods,  the  wife  was  taken  on  trial  for  a^ear ;  if  she  did  not  suit  the  husband 
he  transferred  her  to  another.  (Martin's  Hebrides,  &c)  Even  lately  the 
peasant  who  wished  to  marry  applied  for  a  wife  to  the  lora  of  Barra,  who  had 
reigned  for  thirty-five  generations  in  those  islands.  Solin,  c.  22,  avers  tlmt  in 
his  time  the  Kin^  of  tlie  Hebrides  had  no  wives  of  his  own,  but  took  all  the 
women  indiscriminately. 

t  See  Book  ii.,c  2.  t  Cambry,  ii.  2dd-264. 
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gularly  rude  and  repulsive.  We  seem  to  recognise,  too,  in  this  first 
attempt  of  art,  a  hand  abeady^  intelligent,  but  as  hard,  as  little  human, 
as  the  rock  it  fashioned.  No  inscription,  no  sign,  exc^t  under  the 
overthrown  stones  of  Loc-Maria-Ker,  and  those  so  industinct,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  regard  them  as  natural  accidents.*  1£  you  question 
the  people  of  the  country,  they  will  reply  briefly,  that  they  are  the 
houses  ot'ihe  Torreeans  and  the  Courils,  little  lascivious  men  who 
bar  your  way  at  ni^t,  and  force  you  to  dance  with  them  till  you 
die  of  fatigue.  In  other  places,  you  are  told,  that  it  was  the  fairies, 
who  came  down  spinning  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  these 
rocks  in  their  aprons.t  Yonder  scattered  stones  are  a  whole  wed- 
ding party  petrined.  A  single  stone,  nearMorlaix,  bears  wita^ess  to 
the  sad  fate  of  a  peasant,  who,  for  having  committed  blasphemy,  was 
swallowed  by  the  moon.} 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  I  set  out  at  early  morning  from 
Auray ,  the  holy  city  of  the  Chouans,  to  visit  the  great  Druidic  monn- 
ments  of  Loc-Mana-Ker  and  Camac,  at  some  leagues  distance  thenoe. 
The  former  of  these  villages,  at  the  mouth  of  the  dirty  and  fetid 
river  of  Auray,  with  its  islands  of  Mofhihan^  more  numerous  than 
the  daus  of  the  year^  looks  across  a  little  bay  to  the  shore  of  Quibe- 
ron  of  sinister  memory.  There  was  a  fog,  such  as  hangs  over  these 
coasts  throughout  half  the  year.  Along  me  route  were  sorry  bridges 
over  marshes;  then,  a  low  and  sombre  manor  with  the  long  avenue 
of  oak  trees  rehgiously  preserved  in  Bretagne;  low  tufled  woods  in 
which  even  the  old  trees  never  attain  much  height;  from  timQ  to 
time  a  peasant  who  passes  by  Mrithout  looking  on  you,  neverthelesB  be 

*  See  the  figures  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Freminville,  and  in  the  Cottrs  d* Ad- 
tiquit^s  Monu  men  tales  de  la  Prance,  of  M.  Caumont,  secretary  to  the  Sodecy 
of  Antiquarians  of  Normandy.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  to  apply  a  rigorous 
system  of  critical  ioTesti^tton  to  this  portion  of  archseology. 

t  This  is  the  form  which  the  tradition  takes  in  Anjou.  Transplanted  into  the 
(air  provinces  of  the  Loire,  it  thus  assumes  a  character  at  once  graceful  and  di^ 
nified  for  all  its  simplicity. 

X  This  planet  is  always  formidable  to  the  Celtic  tribes.  Ther  say  to  it  in  order 
to  deprecate  its  mischie?ous  influence :  '*  Thou  findest  us  well,  leare  us  well.' 
When  it  rises  they  fall  on  their  knees  and  say  a  Faier  and  wa  Ave,  (Caaibfy» 
iii.  3.5.)  In  several  places  they  call  it  Our  Lady.  Others  uncover  their  bcadi 
when  Venus  rises.  (Cambry,  i.  193.)  The  reverence  for  lakes  and  fountuipi 
has  also  continued  to  subsist :  they  brine  bread  and  butter  thither  on  a  certain 
day.  (Cambry,  iii.  36.  See  also  Depping,  i.  76.)  Down  to  1788  they  used 
to  sing  on  New  Yeai^s  da^  Gut-N4-nb.  (Cambry,  ii.  26.)  In  An^joa  the 
children  used  to  ask  for  their  new  year's  gtfb,  crying,  ma  ouuxajibu.  (Bodin. 
Recherches  sur  Saumur.)  In  the  department  ot  Haute  Vienne,  their  ay  was 
GUi-ONK-LKU.  A  few  yeafs  ago  in  the  Orknevs  the  betrothed  maid  naed  to  go  to 
the  temple  of  the  moon,  and  invoke  Woden  (?  Logan,  ii.  300).  Aecoraint 
to  M.  CbampoUion  Figeac  it  would  appear  that  the  festival  of  the  sun  was  stiU 
celebrated  in  a  villa^  of  Dauphin^  (Sur  les  Dialectea  de  Dauphin^,  p.  1 1)>  'Hmj 
used  to  go  on  Trinity  Sunday  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Saumur,  to  see  ihtt 
MUM  nppear ;  and  on  St.  John's  day  to  see  the  rising  sun  dance.  (Bodin.  loc 
cit)  The  people  of  Anjou  called  the  sun  &igiiMr,  aod  die  noon  Dms^ 
(Id.,  Recherches  sur  r  Anjou,  i.  86.) 
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has  seen  you  with  his  sidelong  eje  like  that  of  the  biixl  of  night. 
This  cast  of  oountenance  explains  their  famous  war  cry,  and  the 
name  of  Ghouans  given  to  them  by  the  blues.  There  are  no  houses 
along  the  road-sides;  the  men  return  every  even  to  the  village.  In 
every  direction  are  great  wolds  with  their  melancholy  decoration  of 
heath  and  various  yellow  plants.  Elsewhere  are  fields  white  with 
buckwheat.  This  summer  snow,  these  colours  without  lustre,  and 
prematurely  fiided,  as  it  were,  pain  the  eye  rather  than  otherwise, 
like  Opheha^s  garhmd  of  straw  and  flowers.  Things  are  still  worse  as 
wc  advance  towards  Camac.  Nothing  is  before  us  but  actual  plains 
of  rock,  on  which  a  few  black  dieep  seem  ^mzing  on  pebbles. 
Amid  such  a  c^uantity  of  stones,  several  of  "v^iich  are  set  upright 
by  nature,  the  Imes  of  Camac  inspire  no  surprise.  Some  hundreds 
of  them  remain  standing,  the  highest  is  fourteen  feet* 

Morbihan  is  sombre,  both  in  aspect,  and  in  the  recollections  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  a  country  of  old  hatreds,  of  pilramages  and  civil 
war,  a  land  of  stone,  a  race  of  granite ;  there,  every  thing  endures,  and 
tinie  passes  with  a  slower  gait  than  elsewhere.  The  priests  are  very 
strong  there;  yet,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  po- 
pulations of  the  West  are  profoundly  religious.  In  several  cantons 
of  the  West,  the  saint  who  does  not  grant  the  prayers  of  his  votaries, 
mns  the  risk  of  being  soundly  flogg^.t 

In  Bretagne,  as  in  Ireland,  Catholicism  is  dear  to  the  people  as  a 
symbol  of  nationality;  the  influence  of  religion  is  there,  above  all, 
political  An  Irish  priest  who  becomes  the  friend  of  the  English 
IS  soon  driven  fix>m  tne  country.}  No  church  of  the  middle  ages 
bnger  remained  independent  of  Rome  than  did  those  of  Ireland 
and  Bretagne.  The  latter  lon^  struggled  to  withdraw  itself  from  the 
primacy  ot  Tours,  against  which  it  set  up  that  of  Dole. 

The  nobles  as  well  as  the  priests  are  dear  to  Bretagne  and  to  La 
Vend^  as  defenders  of  the  ancient  habits  and  ways  of  thinking. 
The  countless  and  poor  nobility  of  Bretagne  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  condition  ot  the  husbandman.  There  was  also  something  of 
the  habits  of  clanship  in  that  body.  A  great  number  of  peasant 
Sunilies  r^arded  themselves  as  noble.  Some  of  them  consider  them- 
selves descended  from  Arthur  or  the  fairy  Morgana,  and  set  up 
swords,  it  is  said,  to  mark  the  limits  of  their  fields.  They  were  seated^ 
and  covered  their  heads,  in  token  of  independence,  in  the  presence 
of  their  lord.  Serfage  was  imknown  in  several  parts  of  the  province. 
The  domamers  and  queoaisiers^  hard  as  may  have  been  their  lot,  en- 

*  The  dimemions  are  greatly  exaggerated  in  O'Higgins's  magnificent  work 
(Celtic  Droidi,  4to.,  1829):  he  makn  the  height  of  the  principal  stones  of 
Ctnac  twenty-four  feet 

t  In  Cornouaille,  according  to  Cambry.  The  Chouans  have  even  been 
KiMJwn  in  their  wars  to  beat  their  chiefs,  and  obey  them  the  neit  moment  I 
guaianteethtsfiict. 

X  See  ShieFs  Sketches,  in  the  eloquent  translation  of  them  published  by  two 
ixtiei  in  1628,  witli  considerable  additions. 
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joyed  bodily  fineedom,  if  their  land  was  serf.  They  would  have  drawn 
themselves  up  before  the  face  of  the  proudest  of  the  Rohans,*  and 
said  in  their  own  remarkably  grave  tone,  Me  zo  deuzar  armoriq^  **  I, 
too,  am  a  Breton.^  A  saying  of  profound  meaning  has  been  uttered 
respecting  La  Vendue,  and  it  is  applicable  also  to  Bietagne:  Thue 
populations  are  essentially  republicans^  that  is,  socially,  not  politically, 
republican. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised  that  this  Celtic  race,  the  most  obstinate  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  made  some  efforts,  in  latter  times,  further  to 
prolong  its  nationality;  it  defended  it  in  Uke  manner  in  the  middle 
ages.  Before  Anjou  could  prevail  in  the  twelfth  century  over  Bre- 
tagne,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Plantagenets  should  become  longs  of 
England,  and  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  by  two  marriages. 
Bretagne  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France  to  escape  from  them; 
but  it  needed  still  a  whole  century  of  warfare  between  the  French 
and  English  party,  between  the  Blois  and  the  Montforts.  When 
the  marriage  of  Anne  with  Louis  XII.  had  tmited  the  province 
with  the  kmgdom:  when  Anne  had  inscribed  on  the  Chateau  of 
Nantes^  the  old  motto  of  the  ch&teau  of  the  Bourbons  {Qtd 
qu*en  grogne  tel  est  man  plaisir\  then  be^an  the  le^l  struggle  ot  the 
estates  of  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  its  defence  of  the  conmion  law, 
the  war  of  provincial  privile^  gainst  monarchical  centralisadon. 
Rudely  suppressed  by  Louis  Xiy.,§  the  resistance  began  again 
under  Loms  XV.;  and  Lachalotais  wrote  his  courageous  fadum 
against  the  Jesuits  vnth  a  toothpick  in  a  dun^on  at  Brest 

At  the  present  day,  the  resistance  is  dym^  away ;  Bretagne  is 
gradually  becominj^  wholly  French.  The  old  idiom,  sapped  by  the 
continual  infiltration  of  the  French  language,  is  graduidl^  disap- 
pearing. II  The  genius  of  poetic  improvisation,  which  subsisted  so 
long  among  the  Celts  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  not 
yet  wholly  extinct  among  the  Bretons,  is,  nevertheless,  becoming  a 
rare  endowment.  Foi^erlv,  on  making  proposals  of  marria^,  tne 
bazvalanV  sang  a  couplet  ot  his  own  composition.    The  maiden  le- 

*  The  pretensions  of  this  family,  descended  from  the  Mac  Tiera  of  Leon,  are 
well  known.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Uiey  had  assumed  this  motto,  wbieh  en* 
bodies  their  history :  '*  Roi  je  ne  mis,  prince  ne  dai(p^e,  Rohan  je  wti.*  (Kiog  I 
am  not,  prince  I  deign  not  to  be,  Rohan  I  am.) 

f  Evidence  of  M.  Ic  Capitaine  Galleian  before  the  Court  of  Aasizea  in  Nantei, 
October,  1832. 

1  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  t.  ii. 

§  See  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  from  September  to  December, 
1675.  A  great  number  of  men  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  hanged,  and  sent  to 
the  galleys.    She  speaks  of  this  with  a  painful  levity. 

II.  According  to  M.  de  Romieu,  sub-prefect  of  Quimperl^^,  one  may  measure 
the  number  of  leases  lost  by  the  Breton  tongue  in  a  certain  number  of  yean- 
See  also  the  ingenious  articles  inserted  by  him  m  the  Revue  de  I'aris. 

Y  The  btttvalan  was  a  person  who  took  upon  him  the  office  of  asking  girls  in 
marriage.  He  was  usually  a  tailor,  who  presented  himself  with  one  blue  and 
one  white  stocking. 
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i)Ked  in  a  few  verses.  At  the  present  day,  both  parties  deliver  set 
brms  which  they  have  learned  by  heart.*  The  attempts,  more  bold 
than  sacoessM,  of  the  Bretons  who  have  attempted  to  revive  the 
nationality  of  tlieir  country  by  the  aid  of  leammg,  have  been  re- 
ceived only  with  derision.   I  myself  have  seen  at  T ,  the  learned 

fiiend  of  Le  Brigant,  old  M.  de  D,,  whom  they  know  only  by  the 
name  of  M.  Syst^me,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  thousand  odd  vo- 
lumes. The  poor  solitary  old  man,  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  whose  age 
was  to  be  counted  by  centuries,  with  no  children,  no  &inily  to 
care  for  him,  was  dying  of  fever,  with  an  Irish  and  a  Hebrew 
srumnar  on  either  side  of  him.  He  revived  for  a  moment,  and 
declaimed  to  me  some  Breton  verses  to  an  emphatic  and  mono- 
tonous measure,  which  was  not  yet  without  charm.  I  could  not  be- 
hold, without  deep  compassion,  that  representative  of  Celtic  nation- 
ality, that  expiring  defender  of  an  expiring  language  and  poetry. 

We  may  follow  the  Celtic  world  along  the  Loire  and  the  geolo- 
gical limits  of  Bretagne,  to  the  slate-quarries  of  Angers,  or  else  to 
the  great  Druidic  monument  of  Saumur,  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, that  remains  at  this  day;  or,  again,  as  far  as  Tours,  the  eccle- 
siastical metropolis  of  Bretagne  in  the  middle  ages. 

Nantes  is  a  semi-Bordeaux,  less  brilHant  and  more  sober,  present- 
ing a  mixture  of  colonial  opulence  and  Breton  sedateness,  civilised 
between  two  barbarian  centres,  plying  commerce  between  two  civil 
wars,  and  cast  where  it  stands  as  it  to  break  off  the  communication. 
Through  it  flows  the  great  Loire,  rolling  its  waters  between  Bre- 
ta^e  and  La  Vendue,  tne  river  of  the  Noyades.  ^*  What  a  torrent^^ 
aud  Carrier,  in  his  despatch,  intoxicated  with  the  poetry  of  his  crime, 
**  Wha  a  revoltdionary  torrent  is  this  Loiter 

It  was  at  St.  Florent,  upon  the  same  spot  where  rises  the  column 
of  the  Venddan  Bonchamps,  that  the  Breton  Nomanoe,  the  van- 
quisher of  the  Northmans,  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  was  turned  towards  Anjou,  towards  France,  which  he  re- 
garded as  his  prey.t  But  Anjou  was  to  ^ain  the  victory :  the  greater 
leadaliam  prevailed  among  its  more  disciplinable  population.  Bre- 
tagne, wim  its  innumerable  petty  nobility,  could  wage  no  great  war^ 
or  achieve  any  conquest.  The  black  town  of  Angers  bears  tnis  feudal 
character  impressed,  not  only  on  its  vast  castle  and  on  its  Tour  du 
Biable,  but  also  on  its  very  cathedral.  That  church,  St.  Maurice, 
is  filled,  not  with  saints,  but  with  knights  armed  cap-^-pie.  Never- 
theless, its  crippled  spires,  the  one  carved,  the  other  naked,  suffi- 
ciently express  the  incomplete  destiny  of  Anjou.    Li  spite  of  its 

^  These  facts,  and  many  others,  have  been  confirmed  to  me  bv  M.  le  L6dan,  a 
hookaeUer,  a  distinguished  antiquary  of  Morlaiz.  I  am  indebted  for  other  details 
t^mannen  to  various  persons  of  the  country.  Among  other  Bretons,  I  have 
ooosttlted  M.de  R.,  a  oescendant  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Brest    I  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  that  heroic  young  man. 

t  D.  Morice,  Preuves  de  I'Histoire  de  Bretagne,  i.  278.  Charles  the  Bald 
ID  Lis  turn  had  his  own  set  up  looking  towards  Bretagne. 

T  2 
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fine  position  on  the  threefold  river  of  the  Maine,  and  so  near  the 
Loire,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  four  provinces  are  distinmiishcd 
by  their  colour,  Anders  slumbers  at  this  day.  It  is  enough  for  it 
to  have  for  some  tmie  united,  under  its  Plantagenets,  England, 
Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  Aquitaine, — ^to  have  8ul»equently,  under 
the  good  Rene  and  his  sons,  possessed,  disputed,  and  at  least  as- 
serted its  right  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Arogon,  Jerusalem,  and 
Proven9e;  whilst  its  daughter,  Margaret,  uphela  the  red  rose  against 
the  white,  the  house  of  I^caster  against  that  of  York.  The  town» 
of  Saumur  and  of  Tours,  the  capitsd  of  French  Protestantism,  and 
the  capital  of  French  Catholicism,*  slumber  by  the  murmunnf  of 
the  Loire,  Saumur,  the  little  kingdom  of  the  preachers,  and  of 
old  Du  Plessis  Momay,  against  whom  their  good  friend  Henry  IV. 
built  La  Fleche  for  the  Jesuits.  Its  castle  of  Momay,  and  its  pro- 
digious Dolmen,  still  make  Saumur  a  historic  town.f  But  far  more 
importantly  historical  is  the  good  city  of  Tours,  with  its  tomb  of  St 
Martin,  the  old  asylum,  the  old  oracle,  the  Delphi  of  France,  whi- 
ther the  Merovingians  used  to  come  to  consult  the  sartes  ;X  that  great 
and  lucrative  place  of  pilgrimage  for  which  the  Counts  of  Blois  and 
Anjou  broke  so  many  a  lance.  Mans,  Angers,  and  all  Bretagne, 
were  dependent  on  the  Archbishopric  of  Tours.  Its  canons  were  the 
Capets,  the  dukes  of  Bur^ndy  and  of  Bretagne,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  archbishone  of  May- 
cnce,  Cologne,  and  Compostella.  Money  was  coinea  there  as 
in  Paris.  It  possessed  betimes  manufactonea  of  silk  and  precioas 
stuffs,  and  also,  if  we  must  mention  them,  of  those  confections  called 
riilettes,  which  have  conferred  equal  celebrity  on  Tours  and  Rheims, 
those  cities  of  priests  and  of  sensuality.  But  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Nantes,  have  damaged  the  industry  of  Tours.  A  part  of  the  blame, 
too,  belongs  to  the  sunny  skies,  and  to  the  soft  flowing  Loire*  La- 
bour is  a  thin^  against  nature  in  the  indulgent  cliooate  of  Toais, 
Blois,  and  Chmon,  in  the  native  land  of  Rabelais,  near  the  tomb 
of  Agnes  Sorel.  Chenonceaux,  Chambord,  Montbazon,  Longeaia, 
Loches,  all  the  male  and  female  favourites  of  our  kings,  have  their 
chateaux  along  the  river.  It  is  the  country  where  men  lau^h  and  do 
nothing;  a  country  of  fruits,  and  trees  as  brightly  green  in  August 
as  in  ^lay.    If  jon  look  across  the  river,  the  other  bank  seems  sua- 

{)endod  in  the  air,  so  perfectly  does  the  water  reflect  the  sky.  Be- 
ow  is  the  sand,  then  the  willow  drinking  at  the  stream;  behind  are 
the  poplar  and  aspen  and  the  hazle ;  and  the  isles  on  isles,  a  masy 
countless  host;  above  are  the  round  heads  of  trees  rising  in  fleecy 
piles  one  over  the  other.     Soft  and  sensual  region  1  Well  may  it 

*  At  least  in  the  Merovingian  period. 

f  It  is  a  sort  of  artificial  grotto,  forty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  eight  high,  the 
whole  formed  of  eleven  enormous  stones.  This  Dolmen,  pUced  in  the  valky. 
scL*ins  to  correspond  to  another  visible  upon  a  hill.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
this  a rran cement  in  Druidical  monuments,  for  instance,  at  Carnac. 

t  Sec  Hookii.,  c.  1. 
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iiave  been  here  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  woman  queen 
of  the  monasteries,  and  of  living  beneath  her  sway  in  a  voluptuous 
obedience,  half  love,  half  sanctity.  Accordingly,  never  did  abbey 
equal  the  splendour  of  Fontevrault,*  five  of  whose  churches  remain 
to  this  day.  Many  a  king  desired  to  be  buried  there;  even  the  fierce 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  bequeathed  it  his  heart;  that  murderous 
and  parricidal  heart  he  thougnt  would  at  last,  perhaps,  find  rest  in 
the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  and  beneath  the  prayer  of  the  virgins. 

In  order  to  find  something  of  a  sterner  character  upon  the  Loire, 
we  must  go  up  to  the  bend  by  which  it  approaches  the  Seine,  to 
the  grave  Orleans,  a  town  of  legists  in  the  middle  ages,  then  Cal- 
vinistic,  then  Jansenist,  and  now  a  town  of  trade.  But  I  will  speak 
by  and  bye  of  the  centre  of  France,  at  present  I  must  hasten  on  to 
the  south.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Celts  of  Bretagne,  and  will  now 
proceed  towards  the  Iberians,  towards  the  Pyrenees. 

Poitou,  which  we  find  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  facing 
Bretajgne  and  Anjou,  is  a  country  formed  of  very  various,  but  not 
promiscuous,  elements.  Three  very  distinct  populations  occupy  there 
three  tracts  of  soil  extending  firom  north  to  south ;  hence  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  presented  by  the  history  of  this  province.  Poi- 
tou is  the  centre  of  Cfalvinism  in  the  sixteenth  century;  it  recruits 
the  armies  of  Coligne,  and  attempts  the  foundation  of  a  Protestant 
republic,  and  it  was  from  Poitou  that  the  Catholic  and  royalist  op- 
position of  La  Vendfe  issued  in  our  own  day.  The  former  epoch 
belongs  above  all  to  the  nation  of  the  coast;  the  latter  is  particularly 
that  of  the  Vendean  Bocage.  Nevertheless,  both  are  referable  to  one 
same  principle  of  which  renubUcan  Calvinism  and  Catholic  royalism 
were  each  but  an  outward  form.  That  principle  was  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  central  government. 

Poitou  18  the  battle  field  between  the  South  and  the  North.  It  was 
near  Poitiers  that  Clovis  defeated  the  Goths,  that  Charles  Martel  re- 
pulsed the  Saracens,  and  that  the  Anglo-Cascon  army  of  the  Black 
Prince  captured  King  John.  Presenting  in  its  jurisprudence  a  med- 
ley of  the  common  law  and  the  Roman  law,  giving  its  legists  to 
the  North,  its  troubadours  to  the  South,  Poitou  is,  itself,  like  its 
Melusina,t  ^^  assemblage  of  divers  natures,  half  woman,  half  serpent. 
A  country  of  mixture,  a  country  of  mules,|  and  of  viper8,§  was  the 
appropriate  birth-place  of  this  strange  myth. 

•  Recherches  de  Bodin.— Genoude,  Voyage  en  Anjou  et  Vendue,  1821.  At 
that  time,  at  least,  there  remained  of  the  abbey  three  cloisters  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  pilasters,  live  great  churches,  and  several  statues,  among  others  that 
of  Henry  II.     The  tomb  of  his  sou,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  had  disappeared. 

{See  the  Illustrations. 
The  mules  of  Poitou  are  in  request  throughout  Auvergne,  Provcnfe,  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  Spain  itself.  Statistics  of  La  Vendue,  by  the  engineer  La  KrfHon- 
aiere.  The  birtli  of  a  mule  b  celebrated  with  more  rejoicings  than  that  of  a  son. 
About  Mirabeau  a  he  ass  is  worth  as  much  as  3000  francs.  Dupin,  Statistiquc 
dei  Deux  Sevres  (Dupin  was  prefect  of  that  department). 
§  Apothecaries  used  to  buy  large  quantities  of  them  in  Poitou.     Poitiers 
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This  mixed  and  contradictory  genius  Hindered  Poiton  from  ac- 
complishing any  thin^;  it  began  every  thing.  And  first  of  all  the  old 
lioman  town  of  Poitiers,  now  so  lonely,  was  with  Aries  and  Lyons 
the  first  Christian  school  of  Gaul.  St.  Hilary  shared  in  the  combats-- 
sustained  by  Athanasius  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Poitieis 
was  for  ust  in  some  respects,  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy  as  well  as 
of  Christianity.  It  was  from  its  cathedral  that  the  column  of  fire 
blazed  by  night  that  j^ded  Clovis  against  the  Goths.  The  King  of 
France  was  Abbot  of  St.  Hilaire  of  Poitiers,  as  well  as  of  St.  Msran 
de  Tours.  The  latter  church,  however,  less  lettered,  but  better 
situated,  more  popular,  more  fruitful  in  miracles,  prevailed  over  its 
elder  sister.  Tne  last  gleam  of  Latin  poetry  baa  shown  itself  at 
Poitiers  with  Fortunatus;  the  dawn  of  modem  literature  appeared 
there  in  the  twelfth  century.  William  VII.  was  the  first  troubadour. 
This  William,  excommunicated  for  having  carried  off  the  Viscountess 
de  Ch^telleraut,  led,  it  is  said,  100,000  men  to  the  Holy  Land;*  but 
he  also  took  with  him  the  whole  host  of  his  mistresses.!  It  is  of 
him  that  an  old  author  says,  '*  He  was  a  good  troubadour,  a  good 
knight  at  arms,  and  long  and  far  did  he  travel  about  deoeiving  the 
ladies."  Poitou  seems  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  country  of  witty 
libertines  and  free  thinkers.  GKlbert  of  La  Poree,  bom  at  Poitiers, 
bishop  of  that  town,  and  Abailard's  coUea^e  at  the  school  of  Chsr- 
tres,  taught  with  equal  boldness,  like  Abailard  was  attacked  by  St 
Bernharo,  retracted  like  him,  but  did  not  persist  in  his  backaliaings 
like  the  Breton  logician.  The  Poitevin  philosophy  was  bom  and 
died  with  Gilbert. 

The  poUtical  power  of  Poitou  had  scarcely  a  better  destiny.  It 
had  beffun  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  struggle  made  against  CWles 
the  Bald  by  Ajrmon,  the  father  of  Renaua,  Count  of  Grascony,  sad 
brother  of  Turpin,  Count  of  Angoul^e.^  This  fiimily  claimea  to  be 
descended  from  the  two  &mous  heroes  of  romance,  St.  WiUiam  of 
Toulouse  and  Grerard  of  Roussillon,  Count  of  Burgundy.  It  was, 
indeed,  great  and  potent,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the 
South.  They  took  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  but  they  had  an 
overmatch  in  the  populations  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  that  pressed 
upon  them  on  the  xf  orth.  The  Angevins  took  from  wem  part  of  Tea- 
raine,  Saumur  and  Loudun,  and  outflanked  them  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  Saintcs.  Meanwhile  the  counts  of  Poitou  exhausted  them- 
selves in  violent  efforts  to  establish,  in  the  South,  particularljr  in 
Auvergne  and  Toulouse,  their  grand  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine. 
They  ruined  themselves  by  distant  expeditions  to  Spain  and  to  Jem* 

formerly  used  to  export  its  vipen  as  for  as  Venice.  La  Br^umni^re.  See  ilio 
Diipin. 

*  He  arrived  before  Antioch  with  six  men  I  See  Book  iii.,  c.  9. 

t  The  Bishop  of  AagouU^me  said  to  him  :  **  Mend  your  fpays."  The  oouol 
replied  :  "  I  will  when  thou  combest  thyself.**    The  bishop  was  bald. 

t  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  names  of  tlie  heroes  and  of  the  autlior  of 
Uie  famous  chroniele  figure  together  in  history. 
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salem.  Brilliant  and  prodigal  men  were  thej;  knightly  troubadours, 
frequently  at  yariance  with  the  Church ;  ill-famed  for  their  volatile 
faabit8  and  their  violence,  for  their  notorious  adulteries^  and  their  do- 
mestic tragedies.  When  the  jealous  Eleanor  of  Guienne  put  to  death 
the  beautiful  Rosamond  in  the  labyrinth  where  her  husband  had  con* 
cealed  her,  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  a  Countess  of 
Poitiers  assassinated  her  rival. 

Eleanor  s  sons,  Henry,  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  and  John,  never 
knew  whether  they  were  Poitevins  or  English,  Angevins  or  Nor- 
mans. The  internal  conflict  between  two  contradictory  natures  was 
displayed  in  their  fickle  and  stormy  lives.  Henry  HI.,  John's  son, 
was  governed  by  the  Poitevins,  and  we  know  wnat  civil  wars  this 
cost  England.  Unce  united  to  the  monarchy,  Poitou,  of  the  marsh 
and  of  the  plain,  went  along  with  the  general  movement  of  France. 
Fontenai  furnished  great  lawjrers  (Tiraqueau,  Besly,  and  Brisson); 
the  nobility  of  Poitou  produced  many  able  courtiers  (Thouars,  Mor- 
temar,  Meilleraie,  Mammon).  The  greatest  statesman  and  the  most 
Dopular  writer  of  France  belonged  to  eastern  Poitou,  Richelieu  and 
Voltaire.     The  latter,  bom  at  Paris,  was  of  a  family  from  Parthenai.'i' 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  province.  The  table-land  of  the 
two  Sevres  pours  those  rivers,  the  one  towards  Nantes,  the  other 
towards  La  Rochelle ;  the  two  eccentric  regions  they  traverse  are  very 
isolated  from  France.  The  second  of  them,  a  miniature  Holland,! 
overspread  with  marshes  and  canals,  looks  only  on  Rochelle  and 
the  ocean.  Tlie  to/ute  taumX  as  well  as  the  black,  Rochelle  as  well 
as  SfrMalo,  was  originally  an  asylum  opened  by  the  church  for 
the  Jews,  ser6,  and  colwerU  of  Poitou.  The  pope  protected 
both  towns  against  the  lords,§  and  they  prospered  by  the  immu- 
nity they  enjoyed  from  tithe  and  tribute.  A  host  of  adventurers 
sprung  from  tiiis  medley  populace,  sought  their  fortunes  by  sea 
as  merchants  or  as  pirates  ;   others  turned  to  the  court,  and  em- 

*  According  to  M.  Genoude  there  are  still  members  of  the  Arouet  family  in 
the  Tillage  of  St.  Loup,  in  the  environs  of  that  town.     Voyage,  &c.,  p.  21. 

t  The  southern  marsh  is  wholly  a  work  of  art.  The  dimcul^  to  be  oTercoroe 
was  not  so  much  the  influi  of  the  sea  as  the  inundations  of  the  S^vre.  The  dikes 
are  often  threatened.  The  cabamen  (inhabitants  of  farms  called  cabanei)  go  about 
with  poles  twelve  feet  long  to  assist  them  in  leaping  over  the  ditches  and  canals. 
The  Marais-mouill^  beyond  the  dikes  is  under  water  all  the  winter.  La  Br^ 
tooi^re. — Noirmoutlersis  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  we  find  there 
artificial  dikes  extending  a  length  of  11,000  fathoms.  The  Dutch  dried  the 
marsh  of  little  Poitou  by  a  canal  called  Ceinture  des  Hollandais.  Statistique 
de  Peuchet  et  Chaulaire.  See  also  Description  de  la  Vend^e^  par  M.  Cavo- 
teau,  1818. 

t  The  English  formerly  gave  that  name  to  Rochelle  on  account  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  rocks  and  clifis.  See  the  history  of  the  town  by  le  pire 
Arc^re,  of  the  Oratoire,  2  vols.  4to.  Respecting  the  Coliberts,  Caqueux^ 
Cagots,  G^itains,  &c.,  see  the  Illustrations. 

§  Concerning  St.  Malo  see  Daru,  Hist  de  Bretagne,  ii.  177:  for  Rochelle 
see  Arccre.  I&ymond  Perraud,  a  native  of  Rochelle,  a  bishop  and  cardinal, 
and  a  bold,  active  man,  obtained  bulls  in  favour  of  the  inliabitants  of  Rochelle, 
io  1502,  forbidding  all  foreign  judges  to  cite  them  before  their  tribunals. 
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ployed  their  demociatic  genius,  and  their  hatred  of  the  gnuidoes, 
in  the  service  of  the  kin^.  Without  going  back  so  far  as  the 
serf  LfCudaste,  of  the  island  of  Re,  whose  cunous  history  GregoTy 
of  Tours  has  preserved  for  us,  we  will  mention  the  famous  Car- 
dinal of  Sion,  who  armed  the  Swiss  for  Julius  II.  ;  the  Chan- 
cellor Olivier  under  Charles  IX. ;  Balue  and  Doriole  under  Louis 
XI.  The  latter  prince  was  fond  of  using  these  intriguers,  shutdng 
them  up  when  he  had  done  with  them  in  an  iron  cage. 

Bochdle,  at  one  time,  expected  to  become  another  Amsterdam, 
of  whidi  Coligne  should  have  been  the  William  of  Onm£;e.  Well 
known  are  the  two  famous  sieges  it  maintained  against  Cnailes  IX. 
and  Richelieu,  the  heroic  efforts,  the  extraordinary  pertinacity  of 
the  besieged,  and  the  dagger  which  the  mayor  laid  on  the  tablo  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  res^y  for  the  man  wno  should  speak  of  sur- 
rendering. Nevertheless,  they  were  compelled  by  force  to  yield, 
when  England,  betraying  the  Protestant  cause  and  her  own  in- 
terest,  suffered  RicheUeu  to  close  their  port.  The  remains  of  the 
immense  mole  he  built  are  still  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Cut 
off  from  the  sea,  the  amphibious  town  led  but  a  languid  existence. 
The  better  to  hold  it  in  check  Rochefort  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Rochelle ;  the  king's  port,  close  by 
theport  of  the  people. 

Tnere  was,  however,  a  part  of  Poitou  which  had  hardly  appeared 
in  history,  which  was  little  known  and  knew  not  itself;  it  was  re- 
vealed by  the  war  of  La  Vend^.  The  basin  of  the  Nantese  S^vre, 
the  dark  hills  that  environ  it,  the  whole  Vend^  Bocage,  these 
were  the  chief  and  earliest  scene  of  that  terrible  war  that  kindled  the 
whole  West.  La  Vend^,  which  has  fourteen  rivers,  and  not  one 
navigable,*  a  country  lost  in  its  hedges  and  woods,  was,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  neitner  more  religious,  nor  more 
royalist,  than  many  other  frontier  provinces  ;t  but  it  clung  to  its  old 
usages.  These  the  ancient  monarchy,  with  its  imperfect  centralifla- 
tion,  had  not  much  disturbed;  the  Revolution  wished  to  snatch  them 
from  the  province  and  to  bring  it  all  at  onoe  into  the  national 

«  See  Statist,  du  Depart.de  la  Vienne,  par  le  pr^fet  Cochon,  an  x.  In  1537 
it  was  proposed  to  make  the  Vienne  navigable  up  to  Limoges  ;  afterwards  io 
join  it  to  the  Corr^ze,  which  falls  into  the  Dordogne;  it  would  have  conoected 
Bordeaux  and  Paris  by  means  of  the  Loire,  but  the  Vienne  is  too  rockv.  The 
Clain  might  be  rendered  navigable  as  far  as  Poitiers;  so  as  to  continue  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Vienne.  Chfttellerant  opposed  the  project  from  iealousy  of  Poitiew. 
Should  the  Cliarente  become  navigable  above  Civrai,  a  canal  connecting  it  vitli 
the  Clain  would  afford  means  of  communication  in  time  of  war  between  Roche- 
fort,  the  Loire,  and  Paris.  See  also  Texier,  Haute  Vienne,  and  La  Bretonni^re, 
Vendue. 

t  I  liave  already  cited  a  remarkable  assertion  of  Captain  Galleran.— Gcnotidc 
tells  us  ( Voyaje  en  Vendue,  1821),  *•  The  peasants  say,  Under  the  reign  of  M. 
Henri  (de  U  Roche  Jaquelin").— Tliey  called  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were 
republicans  pataudt.  Tlieir  expression  to  signify  good  Frendi  was  Ir  parlrr 
nohlat.  Tlic*  priests  had  not  much  property  in  La  Vendue.  All  tlie  natioual 
forests,  says  La  Brctonntbrc(p.  6),furmcrlv  belonged  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  to 
the  emigrants,  one  alone  out  of  a  hundred  hcciara  belonging  to  the  clergjr. 
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unit]^.  Abrupt  and  violent,  rushing  in  eveirwhere  with  a  sudden 
and  importunate  light,  it  incensed  these  sons  of  night.  These  peasants 
found  tnemselves  converted  into  heroes.  We  know  that  Cathclineau, 
the  carrier,  was  kneading  hie  bread*  when  he  heard  the  republican  pro- 
clamation. He  merely  wined  his  arms,  and  took  up  his  musket.  Every 
man  did  the  same  ana  marched  straightway  against  the  blues; 
and  it  was  not  man  to  man  they  fought,  m  the  woods,  in  the  dark, 
like  the  Chouans  of  Bretagne,  but  in  masses  and  in  the  open  plain. 
There  were  nearly  100,000  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Nantes;  the  war 
of  Bretagne  resembles  a  martial  ballad  of  the  Scottish  border;  that  of 
Vendde  an  Iliad. 

Advancing  towards  the  south,  we  shall  pass  through  the  sombre 
town  of  Saintes  and  the  beautiful  country  around  it ;  the  battle- 
fields of  Taillebourg  and  Janac,  the  grottoes  of  Gharente,  and  its 
vineyards  in  the  salt  marshes.  We  snail  even  pass  rapidly  through 
Limonan;  that  elevated,  cold,  rainyf  re^on  from  which  so  many 
riven  descend.  Its  beautiful  granite  hills,  rounded  into  hemi- 
spheres, and  its  vast  forests  of  cnesnuts,  maintain  an  honest  popu- 
lation, but  dull,  timid,  and  awkward  from  indecirion.^  It  is  a 
country  that  has  much  endured,  hating  been  so  lon^  diisputed  be- 
tween JBngland  and  France.  Lower  Limousin  is  different;  there, 
we  are  already  struck  by  the  bustling  and  quick  spirit  of  the  men 
of  the  south.  The  names  of  S^gur,  St.  Aulaire,  Noailles,  Yen- 
tadour.  Pompadour,  and,  above  all,  of  Turenne,  sufficiently  indicate 
how  much  tne  men  of  this  country  are  attached  to  the  central 
power,  and  how  much  they  have  gained  thereby.  That  rascal, 
Cardinal  Dubois,  was  a  native  of  Brives  la  Gaillarde. 

The  mountains  of  the  Limousin  highlands  are  connected  with 
those  of  Auvergne,  and  the  latter  with  those  of  the  Cevenncs. 
Auvergne  is  the  valley  of  the  Allier,  overlooked  on  the  west  by  the 
mass  of  the  Mont  Dor,  which  rises  between  the  peak  or  Puy  dc 
Dome,  and  the  mass  of  the  Cantal.  It  is  a  vast  extinguished  con- 
flagmtion;  now  almost  wholly  clothed  with  a  strong  and  rude 
vegetation.§  The  walnut  strikes  its  root  into  the  clefts  of  the 
basalt,  and  wheat  springs  up  out  of  the  T)umice-stone.||  The  in- 
ternal  fires  arc   not   so  wholly  extinguiBlied  but  that  a  certain 

*  M  emoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Roche  Jaquelin.  It  results  from  the  examination 
of  M.  de  I'ElMe,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  Venddan  insurrection  was  the  levy 
of  800,000  men  decreed  by  the  republic.  The  Vend^os  detest  military  senrtce, 
which  removes  them  from  their  own  homes.  When  it  was  required  to  furnish 
the  contingent  for  the  guard  of  Louis  XVIII.  not  a  single  volunteer  was  found. 
Cavoleau,  Description  dela  Vendue,  1819. 

t  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  xi.  Boulainvillers,  Texier  Olivier,  Haute  Vienne 
(he  was  prefect  of  the  department  in  1808),  p.  8,  proverb :  "  The  Limousin 
will  not  die  of  drought.* 

I  Texier  Olivier,  pp.  44,  96,  &c. 

$  The  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  those  of  human  hands,  are  here 
common  and  coarse,  though  abundant.     De  Pradt,  Voyage  Agronon.,  p.  108. 

II  North  of  St.  Flour  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pumicc-«tonc, 
but  is  nevertheless  very  fertile.     Ibid.,  147. 
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valley  still  smokes,  and  the  eUmffU*  of  Mont  Dor  remind  one 
of  Solfatara  and  the  Grotto  del  Cane.  The  towns  are  black, 
built  of  lava  (Clermont,  St.  Flour,  &c.),  but  the  country  is 
beautiful,  whether  you  traverse  the  vast  and  lonely  meadows  of 
the  Cantal  and  Mont  Dor,  pursued  by  the  monotonous  sound 
of  the  cascades;  or  whether,  from  the  basaltic  island  on  which 
Clermont  stands,  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  fertile  Lim^e 
and  over  the  Puy  de  D6me;  that  pretty  thimble  700  fathoms  hmh, 
alternately  veiled  and  unveiled  by  the  clouds  that  love  it,  and  that 
can  neither  leave  it  nor  remain  with  it.  For  Auvergne  is  ex- 
posed to  a  continual  conflict  of  the  winds,t  the  currents  of  which 
are  excited  by  the  opposite  and  alternating  vallejrs  of  its  mountains. 
It  is  a  cold  country  under  a  sky  already  southern;  a  land  where  one 
freezes  whilst  treading  upon  lava.  Accordingly,  the  mountaineers 
remain,  almost  the  whole  winter  through,  huddled  together  m 
stables,  surrounded  by  a  warm  and  heavy  atmosphere.^  Loaded, 
like  the  people  of  Limousin,  with  I  know  not  now  many  thi<i 
and  heavy  garments,  you  would  say  they  were  a  southern  nioe{ 
trembling  witn  cold  in  the  wind  of  the  north,  and  nipped  and  hard- 
ened, as  It  were,  imder  that  alien  sky.  Their  wine  is  coarse,  their 
cheese  bitter,||  like  the  rude  herba^  that  produces  it.  The^  sell 
their  lava,  too,  their  common  pebUes,ir  and  their  oommon  mdts, 
which  descend  the  Allier  in  boats.  Red,  the  peculiar  colour  of  bar- 
barous life,  is  that  which  they  prefer;  they  are  fond  of  coarse  red 
wine  and  red  cattle.**  More  given  to  agriculture  than  to  trade, 
they  still  frequently  till  the  strong  and  deep  soil  of  their  plaios  with 
the  Uttle  plough  of  the  south,  that  hardly  scratches  the  surface.tt  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  they  emigrate  every  year  from  the  mountains, 
they  bring  back  some  money,  but  few  ideas. 

And  yet  there  is  a  real  force  in  the  men  of  this  race,  a  thnfiy 
sap,  hardi  and  crude,  perhaps,  but  full  of  Ufe,  like  the  grass  of  the 
Cantal.  Age  makes  no  difl^nce  in  it;  look  at  the  racy  vigour  of 
their  old  men,  their  Dulaures  and  De  Pradts,  and  that  octogaianaa 

*  See  Legrand  d' Ausiy,  Voysge  en  Attvergne. 

t  De  Pradt,  p.  74. 

X  In  winter  they  live  in  the  cattle  staHs,  and  rise  at  eight  or  nine  o'docL 
Legrand  d'A  iisiy,  p.  283.  See  various  deuils  of  manners  in  the  Memoirs  of  M. 
le  Comte  de  Montlosier,  vol.  i.  The  elegant  sketch  of  Puy  de  D6me,  by  M. 
Duche,  the  curious  researches  of  M.  Gonod  on  the  antiauities  of  Auvergne,  sm 
tlie  work  of  a  worthy  octogenarian  curit  Delarbre,  &c.,  should  also  be  coosoltttL 

$  Id  Limapie  there  is  an  ugly  race,  seemingly  southern  ;  from  Brionde  to 
the  sources  of  the  Allier  one  would  say  the  people  were  cretins  or  Spanish  beg- 
gars.    De  Pradt,  p.  70. 

II  Tlie  bitterness  of  their  cheeses  is  owing  either  to  the  manner  of  mskiof 
them  or  to  the  harshness  and  sourness  of  the  pasture,  which  u  never  renovsceo. 
Ibid.,  177. 

t  Down  to  1764  the  Spaniards  used  to  come  and  purchase  the  ooarse  pebblei 
of  Auvergne.    Legrand  d'Aussy,  p.  247. 

•♦  De  Piadt,  p.  74. 

•ff  In  the  country  of  Outre  Loire  hardly  any  thing  is  used  but  the  ^mn,^ 
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Montloffler,  who  superintends  his  workmen  and  all  about  him,  who 
plants  and  builds,  and  who  would  write,  if  need  were,  a  new  book 
against  the  priestly  party,  or  in  defence  of  fatalism;  the  friend  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  of  the  middle  ages* 

The  inconsistent  and  contradictory  genius  which  we  remarked 
in  other  provinces  in  our  middle  zone,  reaches  its  apogee  in  Au- 
venzne.  There  we  find  those  great  lawy^s,t  those  logicians  of  the 
GauiGan  party  who  never  rightly  knew  whether  they  were  on  the 
pope's  side  or  against  him ;  tne  Chancellor  de  I'Hdpital,  that  equi- 
vocal Catholic;}  the  Amauds;  the  stem  Domat;  the  Jansenist  Papi- 
nian,  who  strove  to  shut  up  law  within  the  limits  of  Christianity; 
and  his  fiiend  Pascal,  the  only  man  of  the  seventeenth  centuir  who 
was  conscious  of  the  reli^iouB  crisis  between  Montaigne  and  Vol- 
taire, a  man  in  whose  suffering  soul  is  so  marvellously  apparent  the 
combat  between  doubt  and  &ith. 

I  might  enter  by  Rouergue  into  the  ^reat  valley  of  the  South; 
that  province  marks  its  comer  in  a  singidarly  stem  manner.§  Itself, 
beneath  its  sloomy  chesnuts,  is  but  an  enormous  mass  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  coal||  in  many  places  is  constantly  burning, 
consumed  by  secular  fires,  in  which  tnere  is  nothing  of  a  volcanic 
nature.  This  region,  maltreated  both  by  cold  and  heat  in  all 
its  various  aspects  and  climates,  rent  by  precipices,  and  Jtom  by 
two  torrents,  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveyron,  is  little  inferior  in  mg- 
gedness  to  ihe  Cevennes.  But  I  prefer  entering  by  way  of 
Cahors.  There,  the  whole  country  is  clothed  with  vineyards;  the 
mulberries  begin  before  Montauban;  a  ran^e  of  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  opens  before  you;  a  vast  ocean  of  agnoulture,  an  animated 
oodused  mass  lost  to  view  in  the  distant  obscurity;  but  above  it  rise 
the  fantafltic  forms  of  the  silvery-headed  Pyrenees.  The  ox,  yoked 
by  the  horns,  tills  the  fertile  valley;  the  vine  climbs  the  elm.  If  you 

little  plough,  unfit  for  heavy  lands.  The  can  and  implements  used  throughout 
all  the  south  are  small  and  weak.  Arthur  Young  saw  with  indignation  that 
little  plough  which  grazed  the  earth  and  calumniated  its  fertility.  De  Pradt, 
p.  88. 

^  Doubtless  the  illustrious  old  man  will  not  be  offended  by  a  critical  observa- 
tion applicable  to  all  the  great  men  of  his  country. 

t  Domat,  of  Clermont ;  the  Laguesle,  of  Vic  le  Comte ;  Duprat,  and  Ba- 
rillon  his  secretary,  of  Issoire ;  FHopital,  of  Aigueperse ;  Anne  Dubourg,  of 
Riom ;  Pierre  Lizet,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  sixteenth 
ccotuiy ;  the  Du  Vair,  d'Aurillac,  &c 

t  See  in  Mem.  de  d*Aubign^,  the  secret  share  the  chancellor  had  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise.'  It  was  a  proverb:  "God  save  us  from  the  chancellor's 
masses,  the  admiral's  toothpick,  and  the  paternosters  of  the  constable." 

(  It  was  I  believe  the  first  country  in  France  that  payed  the  king  (Louis  VII.) 
s  duty  in  consideration  of  his  putting  an  end  to  private  wars  therein.  See  the 
Glossaire  de  Lauriere,  i.  164,  in  voce  Commun  depots  and  the  Decretal  of 
Alexander  III.  on  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  published  by 
Marca.  Respecting  Rouergue,  see  Peuchet  et  Chanlaire^  Sutistique  de 
TAveyron,  and  particularly  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Monteil. 

B  Accoiding  to  M.  Blairicr,  author  of  La  Mtneralogie  de  TAyeyron,  coal  forms 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  superficies  of  the  department.    Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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bend  to  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  jou  find  the  goat  hanging 
on  the  verge  of  the  arid  hill,  and  half-way  down,  the  mule,  loaded 
¥rith  oil,  traverses  the  narrow  path.  At  noon  a  storm  comes  on  and 
the  earth  is  a  lake;  an  hour  afterwards,  and  the  sun  has  drunk  all 
dry.  You  arrive  at  evening  at  some  large  and  gloomy  town,  say 
Toulouse.  From  the  sonorous  accents  around  vou,  you  would  believe 
yourself  in  Italy.  To  be  undeceived,  you  have  but  to  glance  at 
the  houses  of  wood  and  bricks;  the  abrupt  speech,  the  bold  and 
lively  demeanour  of  those  around  you  will  also  remind  you  that  you 
are  m  France.  The  people  of  easy  condition,  at  least,  are  French; 
the  lower  orders  are  any  thing  else,  perhaps  Spanish  or  Moorish. 
Here  we  have  that  old  Toulouse,  once  so  great  under  its  counts; 
under  our  kin^,  its  parliament  still  confen»i  upon  it  the  royalty, 
the  tyranny  of  the  South.*  Those  violent  legists,  who  promptea  the 
slap  m  the  face  given  by  Phillip  le  Bel  to  Boniface  VIII.,  often 
made  amends  for  this  at  the  expense  of  the  heretics,  four  hun* 
dred  of  whom  they  burned  in  less  than  a  century.  Subsequently 
thcnr  made  themselves  subservient  to  the  venffeance  of  Rididieu, 
ana  sentenced  Montmorency  and  beheaded  nim  in  their  beauti- 
ful  red  stained  hall-f  They  made  it  their  boast,  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  capital  of  Rome  and  the  cave  of  the  dead|  at  mples, 
where  the  bodies  were  so  well  preserved.  The  archives  of  the 
town  were  kept  in  the  capitol  of  Toulouse  in  an  iron  chest,  like 
those  of  the  Roman  Flamens,  and  the  Gascon  senate  had  insoibed 
upon  the  walls  of  its  court,  Videani  carmtles  ne  quid  rtipubliea  de- 
trtmentt  copui/.J 

Toulouse  is  the  central  point  of  the  ffreat  basin  of  the  South. 
Thither  come,  or  nearly^so,  me  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  the  Tame  ana  the  (jaronne,  to  find  their  way  together  to 
the  ocean.  The  Garonne  receives  the  whole  flood.  The  sinuous 
and  brawling  rivers  of  Limousin  and  Auvergne  flow  into  it  on  the 
north  by  Perigueux  and  Bergerac.  From  the  east  and  from  the 
Cevennes  flow  the  Lot|  the  Viaur,  the  Aveyron,  and  the  Tarn,  with 
some  inflections,  more  or  less  abrupt,  by  Rodez  and  Albi.  The 
North  cives  the  rivers,  *the  South  the  torrents.  The  Arri^ge  descends 
from  tne  Pyrenees,  and  the  Garonne,  already  swollen  by  the  Gers 
and  the  Baize,  describes  an  elegant  curve  to  the  north-west,  ^^^ 
repeated  by  the  Adour  on  the  south  in  smaller  proportions.  Tou- 
louse almost  separates  Languedoc  from  Guienne;  two  regions  dif- 
fering so  much  under  the  same  latitude.    The  Ghironne  passes  by  old 

*  And  it  seemi  to  resume  tlut  supremacy,  at  least  in  literature.  The  publi- 
cation of  Tarioiis  leumals,  that,  among  others,  of  the  Reuue  du  Midi^  has  re- 
cently given  another  proof  how  much  life  and  power  there  is  in  the  ginm  of 
Occitanic  France. 

t  It  was  still  so  stained  in  the  last  century,  according  to  Piganiol  de  U  Fotre, 
Description  de  la  France. 

X  BodiM  were  preserved  there  five  hundred  years  after  death.  Millin^ 
Vuyogc  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  iv.  452.     Piganiol  de  la  Forte,  etc. 

§  M^nio,iv.441. 
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Toalouse,  through  the  old  Roman  and  Oothic  Langtiedoc,  and,  con- 
tinually  augmenting  in  volume,  spreads  out  and  meets  the  sea  like 
another  sea,  in  front  of  Bordeaux.  This  latter  town,  long  the  capital 
of  English  France,  and,  longer  still,  English  at  heart,  is  tumea  by 
its  commercial  interests  towards  England,  the  ocean,  and^  America. 
The  Garonne,  which  we  must  now  call  Gironde,  is  twice  as  broad 
there  as  the  Thames  at  London. 

However  beautiful  and  rich  is  that  valley  of  the  Graronne  we  must 
not  stop  there.  The  distant  summits  of  the  P^nees  invite  us  with 
too  potent  an  attraction,  but  the  road  thither  is  a  stem  one.  Whe- 
ther you  take  your  way  by  Nerac,  the  dismal  lordship  of  the  Albrets, 
or  whether  you  skirt  along  the  coast,  you  see  but  an  ocean  of  moors; 
at  the  very  most,  a  few  cork  trees,  vast  pinadas^  a  sombre  and  lonely 
tract  of  coimtry,  with  no  other  sign  of  life  than  the  flocks  of  black 
sheep,*  pursuing  their  everlasting  journeys  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Landes^  and  going  from  the  mountains  to  the  plam  to  seek 
warmth  in  the  nortn,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Landese  shepherd. 
The  itinerant  life  of  these  shepherds  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  South.  You  meet  them  ascending  from  the  plains  of  Languedoc 
to  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Crau  of  Provence 
to  the  mountains  of  Ghip  and'  Barcelonettcf  These  nomades,  car- 
lying  their  all  with  them,  companions  of  the  stars  in  their  eternal 
solitude,  half  astronomers  and  half  sorcerers,  continue  the  Asiatic 
life,  the  life  of  Lot  and  of  Abraham,  in  the  midst  of  our  western 
world.  But  in  France  the  agriculturists,  who  fear  these  wayfarers, 
restrict  their  passage  to  narrow  routes.}  It  is  in  the  Apennines, 
in  the  plains  of  La  jrouille,  or  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  that  they 
are  to  be  seen  marching  in  all  the  freedom  of  the  antique  world. 
In  Spain  they  rei^;  toey  lay  waste  the  country  with  impunity. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  all-powerful  company  of  the  Mesta, 
which  employs  from  40,000  to  60,000  8hepheras,§  the  triumphant 

*  MtUin,  iv.  347.  Black  slieep  are  also  numerous  in  Koussillon  (k.  Young, 
vol.  ii,)and  in  Bretagne.  This  colour  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  nulls  of  La 
Camargtie. 

f  Arthur  Young,  iii.  83.  The  emigration  of  sheep  is  almost  as  great  in  Pro- 
veD9e  as  in  Spain.  A  million  pass  from  La  Crau  to  the  mountains  of  Gap  and 
Barcelooette  in  flocks  of  from  ten  thousand  to  forty  thousand.  The  journey 
occupies  twenty  or  thirtr  davs.  (Darluc,  Hist.  Nat.  de  Proven9e,  1782,  pp.  303, 
329.)  Statist  ie  la  Lozere,  by  M.  Jerphanion,  prefect  of  that  department,  an.  z., 
p.  31.  **  The  sheep. leave  the  Basses  Cevennes  and  the  nlains  of  Languedoc 
about  tlie  end  of  Floreal,  and  arrive  on  the  mountains  of  La  Loz^re  and  La 
Marg^ride,  where  they  pass  the  summer.  They  return,  when  the  cold  season 
sets  in,  to  lower  Languedoc  **  Laboulini^re,  1.  245.  The  flocks  of  the  Pyre- 
nees emigrate  in  winter  as  far  as  the  landes  of  Bordeaux. 

X  Five  &thoms  wide  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Provence. 

§  '*  A  year  in  Spain,  by  an  American,"  1832.    The  flocks  of  the  Me%ta  con 
mted  of  about  seven  millions  of  heads  in  the  sixteenth  century.    After  faUing 
oflTto  two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tliey 
rose  again  at  its  close  to  four  millions,  and  now  amount  to  Ave,  being  nearly 
half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cattle  in  Spain.    The  shepherds  are  more  dreaded 
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merinos  devoor  the  country  from  the  Estremadnra  to  Narvarre  and 
Aragon.  The  Spanish  shepherd,  more  fierce  than  ours,  has  himself 
the  appearance  of  one  of  his  own  beasts,  with  his  sheepskin  upon  his 
back,  and  on  his  legs  his  abarka,  made  of  the  hairy  hide  of  the  ox, 
and  fastened  with  cords* 

The  formidable  barrier  of  Spain  at  length  appears  to  us  in  all  it«i 
greatness.  It  is  not,  like  the  Alps,  a  complicated  system  of  peaks 
and  vallep,  but  merely  a  huge  wall,  the  height  of  which  diminishes 
at  both  ends.t  Elsewhere  the  passage  is  impracticable  for  carriages, 
and  is  closed  against  the  mule,  and  even  against  man  himself,  for 
six  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  Two  distinct  peoples,  who  are, 
really,  neither  Spaniards  nor  Frenchmen,  the  Basques  upon  the  west, 
and  the  Catalans  and  Roussillonese}  on  the  east,  are  the  gatekeepers  of 
the  two  worlds.  They  open  and  they  shut;  irritable  and  capricioufi 
porters,  weary  of  the  everlasting  passive  of  the  nations,  thejr  open  the 
way  for  Abderrahman  and  close  it  against  Roland.  There  is  manj  a 
tomb  between  Roncesvalles  and  the  Sen  d'UrgeL 

It  is  not  to  the  historian  it  belongs  to  describe  and  explain  the 
Pyrenees.  Let  the  science  of  Cuvier  and  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  re- 
late this  anti-historio  history.  They  were  present,  and  I  was  not, 
when  nature  improvised  her  prodigious  geological  epopcea;  when  the 
inflamed  mass  of  the  globe  shot  forth  the  axis  of  the  Pyrenees; 
when  the  mountains  were  cleft,  and  the  earth,  in  the  tortures  of  a 
Titanic  birth,  flung  up  the  black  and  bald  MaladeUa  against  the  skj. 
But  a  soothing  himd  graduallv  drew  over  the  wounds  of  the  mouB- 
tain  those  green  meadows,  whose  verdure  puts  to  shame  ihaX  of  the 
Alps.§  The  peaks  lost  their  jaggedness  and  became  rounded  into  beau- 
tiful towers;  lower  masses  succeeded  to  soften  the  abruptness  of  the 
declivities,  and  to  form  upon  the  French  side  that  colossal  staircase, 
every  step  of  which  is  a  mountain.|| 

than  the  robben' themselves  ;  they  unscrupulously  abuse  the  right  ofsniDinoii- 
ins  eveiT  citizen  before  the  tribunal  of  the  association,  which  never  fiiils  to  dr- 
wit  in  mvour  of  the  shepherds.  The  Mata  employs  oiealdes,  entregadoret,  and 
adiaguero*t  who  harass  and  oppress  the  fanners  in  Uie  name  of  the  corporation. 

•  Description  des  Pyrenees,  par  Dralet,  oonaervateur  des  eaux  ct  for^u 
1813,1.242. 

f  The  Basque  word  mwrua  si^ifies  wall  and  Pyrenees.  W.  von  Humboldt 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  des  Basques. 

X  A.  Young,  i,  29.  ^  RoussiUon  is  in  fiict  apart  of  Spain ;  the  inhabittntj 
are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  customs."  The  towns  form  an  exception : 
they  are  inhabited  aunost  entirely  by  strangers.  The  fishermen  of  the  coasts 
have  ^nite  a  Moorish  appearance.  The  central  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  count)- 
of  Foix  ( Arri^ge)  is  quite  French  in  tone  and  language ;  hardly  any  Catalan 
worda. 

§  Ramond,  Voyage  au  Mont  Perdu^  p.  54.  ••  These  green  swards  of  th* 
high  mountains,  compared  with  which  the  verdure  even  of  the  lower  valle}'$ 
seems  crude  and  spurious."  Laboulinilire,  i.  220.  "  The  waters  of  the  Pyrenees 
are  pure,  with  that  pretty  tint  called  water  green.*  Dralet,  205.  The  nvers  of 
the  Pyrenees  do  not  in  ordinary  6oods  deposit  a  noxious  mud,  like  the  Alps ;  on 
the  contrary 

I  Dralet,  i.  5.     Ramond.    '•  To  the  south  the  whole  sinks  down  obruptlv 
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Let  UB  go  up  then,  not  to  the  Vignemal,  not  to  the  Mont  Perdu,* 
but  only  to  the  Port  de  Paillers,  whence  the  parted  waters  flow  down 
to  two  seas,  or  are  divided  between  Bagneres  and  Bareges,  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  6ublime.t  There  you  will  catch  the  fantastic 
beauty  of  the  Pyrenees,  those  strange  incongruous  sites  joined  to- 
gether by  an  inexplicable  fairy  power,^  that  magic  atinosphere,§ 
which,  by  turns,  makes  objects  appear  near  and  remote,  those  foam- 
ing or  |Mde  green  gaves^  those  meadows  of  living  emerald.  But 
soon  comes  the  savage  and  fearful  wildness  of  the  great  mountains, 
concealed  behind,  li£c  a  monster  under  the  mask  of  a  beautiful  girl. 
No  matter;  let  us  go  on,  let  us  proceed  along  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
through  that  gloomy  defile,  across  those  endless  heaps  of  blocks, 
each  three  or  tour  thousand  cubic  feet  in  dimensions.  Then  come 
&e  pointed  rocks,  the  perpetual  snows;  then  the  windings  of  the 
gaoe  rudely  tossed  and  repelled  from  one  mountain  to  another ;  lastly, 
the  prodigious  Cirque  and  its  towers,  lost  in  the  sky.  At  its  foot 
twelve  springs  feed  the  aave  which  roars  under  ike  snow-bridges ^  and 
yet  Ms  from  the  height  of  thirteen  himdied  feet,  the  loftiest  cas-  ' 
cade  in  the  whole  worB.|| 

Here  France  ends.  The  part  of  Ghtvamie,  which  you  see  up  yon- 
der, that  tempestuous  pass,  where,  as  the  saying  is,  ^e  son  does  not 
wait  for  his  father,1[  is  the  gate  of  Spain.  Aju  immense  historical 
poetry  hovers  over  this  limit  between  two  worlds,  whence  you  might 
Dehold  at  will,  if  the  eye  could  reach  so  far,  Toulouse  or  Saragossa. 

and  at  once;,  forminff  a  precijiice  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  metres  high,  the 
bottom  ofwhich  is  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  that  part  of  Spain. 
Thoe  soon  degenerate  into  low  round  hills,  beyond  which  opens  the  vast  per- 
spediTe  of  the  plains  of  Aragon.  On  the  north  the  primitive  mountains  form  a 
dose  chain,  more  than  four  myriametres  in  thickn^s,  and  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  nnges  eradnally  decreasing  in  height.**  This  description,  contradicted  by 
H.  Labouliniere,  is  confirmed  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.  The  granitic  axis  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  on  the  French  side. 

*  It  is  known  that  tlie  great  poet  of  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Ramond,  spent  ten 
yean  in  searching  for  the  Mont  Perdu.  "  Some  affirmed,"  he  says, "  tliat  the 
boldest  hunter  in  the  country  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
Moot  Perdu  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  who  led  him  up  thither  by  seventeen  steps.*' 
p.S&  Mont  Perdu  is  the  highest  of  the  French,  and  Vignemal  of  the  Spanish 
PyKDees. 

t  It  was  between  these  two  valleys,  on  the  plateau  called  the  HourqueUe  des 
OR^  (htn,  that  the  old  astronomer  Plantade  expired  beside  his  quadrant,  ei- 
diiming,  ■*  Great  God  I  How  beautiful  !** 

X  Ramond,  p.  169.  *'  Scarcely  have  you  set  foot  on  the  ledge,  when  the 
Keoic  decoration  changes,  and  the  edge  of  the  terrace  cuts  off  all  communica- 
tioo  between  two  incompatible  sites.  From  that  h'ne  which  you  cannot  ap- 
proach without  quitting  the  one  or  the  other,  and  which  yon  cannot  pass  without 
K»D2  sight  of  one  of  them,  it  seems  impossible  that  both  can  be  real  at  one 
sod  me  ame  time ;  and  were  they  not  connected  together  by  the  chain  of  the 
Mont  Perdu,  which  somewhat  softens  down  the  abruptness  ot  the  contrast,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  as  a  vision  either  the  scene  he  has  just  withdrawn 
hii  eyes  from,  or  that  which  presents  itself  in  its  stead.** 

i  Laboulini^re,  iii.  12. 

II  It  is  1270  feet  high.     For  all  thesedetails  see  Dralet,  i.  108,  sqq. 

t  Dralet,  ii.  217. 
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This  embrasure  in  the  mountains,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  was 
cut  by  Roland  with  two  strokes  of  his  durandal.*  It  is  the  symbol  of 
the  everlasting  strife  between  France  and  Spain;  which  is  none  other 
than  that  between  Europe  and  Africa.  Roland  fell,  but  France  has 
been  victorious.  Compare  the  two  slopes  of  the  mountain;  how 
greatly  superior  is  ours  If  The  Spanish  slope,  exposed  to  the  south, 
is  far  more  abrupt,  dry,  and  savage.  The  French  side,  with  a  gentle 
declivity,  better  shaded,  clothed  with  beautiful  meadows,  iuinishes 
the  other  with  a  gi^^at  portion  of  the  cattle  it  needs.  Barcelona  lives 
on  our  oxen4  Tliat  country  of  wine  and  of  pasture  is  obliged  to 
purchase  our  flocks  and  our  wines.  Yonder  is  a  beautiful  sky,  a 
mild  climate,  and — indigence ;  here,  mist  and  rain,  but — intelli* 
gence,  wealth,  and  freedom.  Cross  the  frontier,  compare  our  splen- 
did roads  with  their  rugged  paths  ;§  or  cast  a  glance  merely  on  those 
strangers  at  the  waters  of  Cauterets,  covering  their  rag^  under  the 
di^ty  of  a  cloak;  sombre,  disdaining  to  compare  their  condition 
with  tnat  of  others.  Great  and  heroic  nation,  fear  not  that  we  would 
insult  your  misery  I 

Whoever  would  see  all  the  races  add  all  the  costumes  of  the 
Pyrenees  must  go  to  the  fair  of  Tarbes;  nearly  ten  thousand  persons 
flock  thither  from  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  leagues.  There  you 
frequently  find,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  white  bonnet  of  Bi- 
gorre,  the  brown  of  Foix,  and  the  red  of  Roussillon;  sometimes, 
even,  the  large  flat  hat  of  Aragon,  the  round  hat  of  Navarre,  and 


^  Millin,  y.  5S8.    Dralet.    L4iboulinitre,i.  195,&c. 

IThe  Ebro  flows  east  towards  Barcelona,  the  Garonne  west  towards  Toulouiie 
Bordeaux.  The  canal  of  Charles  V.  corresponds  to  that  of  Lous  XIV. 
This  is  the  sole  resemblance. 

t  Dralet,  ii.  p.  197.  "  The  Spanish  territor}'  being  subject  to  considemble 
evaporation  has  few  pastures  sufficiently  rich  for  homed  cattle,  and  as  asses  sod 
mules  thrive  on  much  less  succulent  food  than  other  animals  employed  in  agri- 
culture, they  are  generally  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  tillage  and  the  timnsport  of 
gx>ds.  It  is  from  our  frontier  departments,  and  from  the  old  province  of 
roitou,  that  they  are  supplied  with  these  animals,  and  that  in  considerable 
quantity.  As  for  animals  for  slaughter  it  is  we,  likewise,  who  supply  the  nonb« 
em  provinces,  particularly  Catalonia  and  Biscay.  The  town  of  Barcelona  alone 
contracts  with  Trench  houses  for  the  daily  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep,  tvo 
hundred  ewes,  thirty  oxen,  and  fif^y  wether  goats,  in  addition  to  which  it  receives 
more  than  six  thousand  pigs,  sent  every  autumn  from  our  southern  departments. 
For  these  supplies  the  town  of  Barcelona  pays  ten  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  annuaUv  ;  and  those  which  we  furnish  to  the  other  towns  of  Cats- 
Ionia  may  be  valued  at  a  like  sum.  Catalonia  pays  in  piastres  and  quadrublcs» 
oil  and  cork"  Things  must,  however,  have  changed  considerably  aince  Dralet 
wrote  (1812). 

§  Arthur  Young,  vol.  i.  29.  **  Between  Jonqui^res  and  Perpignan,  without 
going  through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a  new  world.  From 
the  natural  and  miserable  roads  of  Catalonia  you  tread  at  once  on  a  noble  cause- 
way, made  with  all  the  solidity  and  magnificence  that  distinguishes  the  high- 
ways of  France.  Instead  of  beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built  bridges ;  and 
from  a  country  wild,  desert,  and  poor,  wc  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improyemcnt." 
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the  pointed  bonnet  of  Biscay.*  The  Basque  voturier  will  come 
thither  upon  his  ass,  with  his  long  carriag:e  drawn  by  three  horses; 
he  wears  the  berei  of  Beam.  But  you  will  very  readily  distinguish 
between  the  B6amais  and  the  Basque,  between  the  handsome  little 
sprightly  man  of  the  plain,  so  ready  with  his  tongue,  and  with  his 
lumd  too,  and  the  son  of  ike  mountain,  who  stri&s  rapidly  along  it 
with  his  great  legs,  a  skilful  agriculturist,  and  proud  of  the  house 
whose  name  he  beus.!  If  you  would  seek  a  people  at  all  analagous 
to  the  Basque,  it  is  am<»ig  the  Celts  of  Bretagne,  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Ireland,  you  must  look  for  it.  The  Basque  race,  the  oldest  of 
those  of  the  West,  motionless  in  its  comer  of  the  Pyr^ees,  has  seen 
all  the  nations  pass  before  it — Carthaeenians,  Celts,  Romans,  Goths, 
and  Saracens.  It  looks  with  scornful  pity  on  our  young  antiquities. 
A  Montmoienci  said  to  a  Basque,  '^  Do  you  know  that  we  date  from 
a  thousand  yeais  back?'  *^  And  we,"  said  the  Basque, ''  have  left 
offdating."t 

This  raoe  had  possession  of  Aquitaine  for  a  short  period,  and  be- 
queathed to  it  the  name  of  Grascony.  Driven  back  into  Spain  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  founded  there  the  kingdom  of  Navarre;  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  two  hundred  years,  it  occupied  all  the  Christian  thrones  of 
Spain — Grallicia,  the  Asturiasand  Leon,  Aragon and  Castile.  But  asthe 
Spanish  crusade  pushed  on  towards  the  south,  the  Navarres,  isolated 
fiom  the   theatre  of  European  glory,  gradually  lost  every  thing. 

*  "  15th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  those  of  Scotland  ;  saw  them 
fint  at  Montauban ;  they  have  round,  flat  caps  and  loose  breeches.  '  Pipera, 
blue  bonnets,  and  oatmod  are  found,'  says  Sir  James  Stuart,  *  in  Catalonia. 
AQTerane,  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  Lochaber.'"  Arthur  Young,  i.  22.  But  in- 
depeodendy  of  difference  as  to  race  and  manners,  there  is  another  essential  one 
betveen  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland  and  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  viz.,  the  latter 
aie  wfalthier,  and  in  some  respects  better  disciplined  than  the  various  popula- 
tions that  surround  them. 

t  Iharce  de  Bidassouet,  Cantabres  et  Basques,  1825.  The  Basaue  people, 
vbidi  has  preserved  with  its  pastures  the  means  of  mending  its  kinds,  and  with 
its  oaks  that  of  feeding  an  infinite  multitude  of  swine,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty ;  wiiereas  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Pjnrenees Laboulini^re^  iii.  416. 

Beames 

Faus  et  courtes. 

Bigordan 

Pir  que  can. 
"  The  Btenais  is  reputed  to  have  more  polish  and  courtesy  than  the  Bigordan, 
who  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  frankness  and  blunt  honesty."  Dralet,  i.  170. 
"  These  two  peoples  bear  &ttle  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  B^amais»  forced  by 
the  snows  to  lead  his  flocks  into  the  low  grounds,  acquires  some  polish  there, 
sod  loses  his  native  roughness.  Becoming  subtle,  sly,  and  inquisitive,  he  never- 
theless retains  his  pride  and  his  love  of  independence.  The  B^amais  is  as  irras- 
cible  and  vindictive  as  he  is  quick-witted ;  but  the  fear  of  disgrace  and  of  the 
loss  of  his  property  forces  him  to  have  recourse  to  judicial  means  to  satisfy  his 
resentments.  Tlie  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  Pyrenees,  from 
Beam  to  the  Meditercanean ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  litigious,  and  nowhere 
ate  lawyeis  so  abundant  as  in  the  towns  of  Bigorre^  Comminges,  Couserans 
and  the  counties  of  Foix  and  Roussillon,  which  are  built  along  this  chain  of 
nouBtains.  t  Iharce  de  Bidassouet. 

V 
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Their  last  king,  Sancho  the  Secluded,  who  died  of  a  cancer,  is  a  true 
type  of  the  destinies  of  his  people.  Shut  up,  in  fact,  in  its  moun- 
tains by  potent  neighbours,  gnawed  and  consumed,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
progress  of  Spain  and  of  France,  Navarre  sued  for  aid,  even  to  the 
Mussulmans  of  Africa;  and,  at  last,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
the  French.  Sancho  destroyed  his  kingdom  by  bequeathing  it  to 
his  son-in-law  Thibaut,  Count  of  Champ^ne.  It  was  Hke  Roland 
breaking  his  durandal  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  house  of  Barcelona,  the  stock  of  the  kings  of  Ai^on, 
and  of  the  counts  of  Foix,  seized  Navarre  in  its  turn,  and  gave  it,  lor  a 
while,  to  the  Albrets  and  Bourbons,  who  lost  Navarre  to  gain  France. 
But  they  recovered  in  the  person  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  not  only  Navarre,  but  all  Spain.  Thu.« 
vras  verified  the  mysterious  inscription  on  the  castle  of  Coaraze, 
where  Henry  IV.  was  brouffht  up;  Lo (jfue  a  de serj  no  puedefaltar. 
What  is  to  be,  cannot  fail  to  be.*  Our  kmgs  entitle  themselves  king? 
of  France  and  of  Navarre.  The  phrase  finely  expresses  the  primitive 
origins,  alike  of  the  French  population  and  of  the  dynasty. 

The  old  unmixed  races,  the  Celts  and  the  Basques,  Bretagne  an<l 
Navarre,  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  mixed  races;  the  frontier  to 
the  centre,  nature  to  civihsation.  The  Pyrenees  everywhere  present 
this  image  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  world.  Antiquity  has  disap- 
peared there,  the  medieval  world  is  dying.  Those  crumbling 
chateaux,  those  towers  of  the  Moors^  those  bones  of  the  Templars  pre- 
served at  Gavamie,t  most  significantly  t3rpify  the  things  that  are  no 
more.  The  mountain  itself,  strange  to  tell,  seems  at  this  day 
threatened  in  its  existence;  its  gaunt  denuded  crests  testify  its  de- 
cay .J  Not  in  vain  is  it  smitten  by  so  many  storms;  and,  b«Iow, 
man  aids  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Day  by  day  he  plucb 
away  that'  deep  girdle  of  forests  that  covered  the  nakedness  of 
the  ancient  mother.  The  vegetable  mould,  which  the  herbage* 
retained  on  the  slopes,  is  swept  down  with  the  waters.  The  bare 
rock,  chapped,  and  eadbliatcd,  by  heat  and  coH,  and  mined  by 
the  melting  snows,  is  carried  away  by  the  avalanches.  Thr 
soil,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  rich  pasture ,  remains  arid  and 
blasted.  The  husbandman,  who  has  driven  out  the  shepherd,  him- 
self ffains  nothing-  there  by  his  toil.  The  waters,  which  used  to  filter 
gently  into  the  valley,  through  the  sward  and  the  forests,  now  fall 
into  it  in  torrents,  covering  the  tillage  with  the  ruiiia  they  have  made.§ 
Numerous  hamlets  in  the  high  valleys  have  been  abandoned  for  want 
of  firewood,  and  the  inhabitants  have  removed  towards  France  to  es- 
cape the  effects  of  their  own  devastations.|| 

•  Labouliniere,  i.  238.  f  DralrC 

X  Labouliniere,  i.  232.  SeTeral  species  of  animals  are  disappearing  from  tbt* 
Pyrenees.  Dralet,  i.  5 1.  The  wild  cat  is  become  rare :  the  deer  (ce^  bos  dit- 
appeared  for  two  centuries  according  to  Buffon. 

0  Dralet,  i.  197;  ii.  220. 

II  Dralet,  it.  105.     The  inhabitants  used  to  go  into  Spain  to  sirat  wood. 
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Aknn  began  to  be  felt  in  1673,  and  orders  were  imposed  on  every 
inhabitant  to  plant  a  tree  in  the  forests  of  the  domain,  and  two  in 
tlie  communal  lands.  Foresters  were  appointed.  In  1669,  1756, 
and  subsequently,  new  regulations  attested  the  dismay  excited  by  the 
progress  of  the  mischief;  but  at  the  Revolution  every  barrier  was 
broken  down,  and  the  poor  population  began,  one  and  all,  to  ply  the 
work  of  destruction.  Armed  with  fire  and  mattock,  they  climbed  to 
the  haunt  of  the  eagles,  and  cultivated  the  precipice  suspended  from 
it  by  cords.  The  trees  were  sacrificed  to  the  paltriest  uses.  Two 
pines  were  cut  down  to  make  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes.*  Small 
animals  multiplying  at  the  same  time,  without  number,  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  forest,  wounding  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
young  sprouts,  and  devouring  the  hope  of  future  years.  The  soat 
especially,  the  poor  man's  stock,  that  adventurous  levelling  animal 
that  fincuB  its  pasture  everywhere,  was  the  instrument  of  this  dema- 
eogic  invasion,  the  terror  of  the  desert.  It  was  not  the  least  of 
Bonaparte's  labours  to  subdue  these  nibbling  monsters.  In  1813, 
the  goats  were  reduced  to  less  than  the  tenth  of  their  numbers  in  the 
year  X;t  still  he  was  not  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  war  against 
nature. 

All  this  southern  region,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is,  nevertheless,  a  country 
of  ruins  compared  with  the  North.  Pass  the  fantastic  landscapes  of 
St.  Bernard  de  Comminges  and  Foix;  those  towns,  one  would  iancy, 
had  been  dropped  upon  their  sites  by  the  fairies.  Pass  our  httle 
French  Spain,  Roussulon,  with  its  green  meadows,  its  black  sheep,  its 
cattle,  and  its  songs,  which  it  is  so  sweet  to  hear  at  evening  from  the 
lips  of  the  country  girls.J  Descend  into  stony  Languedoc,  traverse 
its  Ijills  imperfectly  shaded  with  olives,  and  ringing  with  the  mono- 
tonous chirping  of  the  cicala.  There  you  will  find  no  navigable 
rivers;  the  canal  uniting  the  two  seas§  has  not  sufficed  to  supply  the 
want;  but  you  will  see  numerous  salt  ponds,  and  salt  lands  too,  where 
nothing  grows  but  marsh-samphire  ;||  countless  thermal  springs, 
bitumen  and  balm;  it  is  another  Judaea-f    There  was  nothing  to 

Heavy  fines  are  imposed  on  any  one  who  shall  cut  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  a  great 
forest  overtiandog  Gauterets,  and  defending  it  from  the  snows.  Even  so  early 
an  author  as  Di<>doru8  Siculus  remarks  (1.  u.\  ^'  Pyrenees  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  pm',  because  formerly  fire  being  set  to  the  forests  by  the  shepiierds,  they 
vereall  in  a  blaze.*'  Proces  Verbal  of  May  8th,  1670.  "*  There  is  not  one 
forest  but  has  frequently  been  set  on  fire  by  the  inhabitants  with  malice  prepense, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  woods  into  meadows  or  arable  lands. 

•  Dialet,ii.  74.  f  Ibid.,  i.  88. 

t  M.  Barbaret,  professor  of  history  in  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  is  about 
to  present  us  with  a  collection  of  the  historical  romances  of  Roussillon  and  Cata* 
Ionia.  M.  Tastu  is  laboriously  engaged  on  the  antiquities  of  the  latter  country. 
Thus  ff0€8  on  that  literary  conquest  of  the  South  begun  by  our  venerable  Kay- 
nonard. 

§  I  will  speak  elsewhere  of  this  great  monument  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

I  Trouv^  Statist,  du  Depart,  de  FAude,  p.  507.  The  arrondtssement  of 
Naibonne  famishes  it  to  the  manufactories  of  Venetian  plate  glass,  513. 

1  Depping,  Description  de  la  France,  i.  280. 

U2 
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hinder  the  rabbins  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  Narbonneftombelicyii^ 
themselves  in  their  own  land.  They  did  not  even  miss  the  Asiadc 
leprosy;  we  have  had  recent  examples  of  it  at  Carcassonne.* 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  western  Cttiy  to 
which  Augustus  erected  an  altar,  the  hot  neavy  wind  of  Africa 
hangs  over  this  country.  Ulcers  in  the  legs  are  nardly  to  be  cured 
in  Narbonne.t  Most  of  these  sombre  towns,  situated  in  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  the  world,  have  unwholesome  plains  around  them; 
Albi,  Lod^ve,  Agde,  the  blacky  by  the  side  of  its  crater,  and  Mont- 
peUier,  the  successor  of  Maguelonne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  close  at 
hand.  MontpelHer,  which  looks  upon  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  even  the  Alps,  has  near  it  and  beneath  it  an  unwhole- 
some soil  covered  with  flowers,  aromatic  and,  as  it  were,  highly 
drugged:  a  town  of  medicines,  perfumes,  and  verdi^ris.§ 

A  very  old  land  is  this  Languedoc;  all  through  it  you  find  mins 
on  ruins;  the  Camisards  ov^r  the  Albigeoisi  the  Saracens  over  the 
Goths;  tmder  the  latter,  the  Romans  taSi  the  Ibeiians.  The  waUs of 
Narbonne  are  built  of  tombs,  statues,  and  inscription8.||  The  am- 
phitheatre of  Nismes  is  pierced  with  Gothic  emDiasures,  crowned 
with  Saracen  battlements,  and  blackened  with  the  flames  lighted  bv 
Charles  Martel;  but,  here  again  it  is  the  oldest  races  that  nave  left 
most  tokens  of  their  existence.  The  Romans  have  left  the  most 
deeply  marked  traces;  their  square  House,  their  tripple  bridge  over 
the  Gard,  their  enormous  canal  of  Narbonne,  whicn  was  navigable 
by  the  largest  vesseklT 

•  TrouT^,  p.  346. 

f  IbicL,  347.  Accordins  to  tliis  author  the  case  b  the  lame  with  wounds  of 
the  head  in  Bordeaux.  The  Cert  and  the  Auian  prevail  alterQatel|r  io  lan- 
puedoc.    The  Cera  (rvrcA,  impetuositjr,  in  Welsh)  is  the  west  wind,  yiolcnt  but 

wholesome.    Senec.  Qusest.  Natur.,iii.  11.    Infestat Galliam  Circius :  cui 

sdificia  quassanti  tamen  inools  gretias  agunt,  tanqnam  salubritatem  c<sli  sui 
debeaut  ei.  Divus  certe  Augustus  templum  illi,  quum  in  Gallia  moiaretur,  et 
vovit  et  fecit.  The  Autan  is  the  south-east  wind,  the  wind  of  Africa,  heavy  and 
putrefying. 

X  Proverb :  Jgde  mUe  noire,  caverne  de  voleurt.  It  is  built  of  fanrau  Lod^ 
is  likewise  black.    Millin,  iv.  361. 

§  lb.,  323.  Montpellier  is  fiimous  for  its  distilleries  and  perfumeries.  The 
invention  of  brandy  is  attributed  to  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve,  who  heguk  the  per* 
fumeries  of  that  town.  Formerly  Montpellier  had  a  monopoly  of  the  mannttie- 
ture  of  verdigris :  it  was  thought  the  caves  of  Montpellier  were  alone  adapted  to 
the  process. 

n  Millin,  iv.  383.  The  vralls  of  Narbonne  were  repaired  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  L,  and  covered  with  fragments  of  antique  monuments.  The  engineer 
placed  the  inscriptions  upon  the  walls  and  the  fragments  of  bas-reliefr  near  tbe 
doors  and  on  the  arches.  It  is  a  huge  museum,  a  heap  of  legs,  beads,  haodi. 
tninks,  weapons,  and  words  without  any  meaning.  Tnere  are  in  it  nearly  a 
million  of  inscriptions  almost  entire,  and  which  can  only  be  read  with  a  telescope, 
so  broad  is  the  ditdi.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of  sculptured 
stones  on  the  walls  of  Aries.  They  were  taken  from  a  theatre.  Thierry,  Lettres 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  259. 

t  Trouv^  p.  271.  The  canal  was  a  hundred  paces  wide,  2000  long;  and  30 
deep. 
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Tbe  Roman  law  is  another  ruin,  and  one  far  more  imposing.  To 
it,  and  to  the  old  firanchises  that  aocompanied  it,  Languedoc  owed  its 
exception  &om  the  feudal  maxim,  '  No  land  without  a  lord.'*  Here 
presumption  was  always  in  favour  of  liberty.  Feudalism  could  only 
make  its  way  into  the  country  under  cover  of  the  crusade,  as  an  auxi- 
liary of  the  Church,  as  a  familiar  of  the  inquisition.  Simon  de  Montfort 
established  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  nefs  in  Languedocf  But  that 
feudal  colony,  governed  by  the  customs  of  Paris,  only  served  to  prepare 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  province  to  receive  monarchical  centra* 
lisation.  Languedoc,  a  country  of  political  freedom  and  of  religious 
servitude,  more  &natical  than  devout,  has  always  nurtured  a  vigorous 
roirit  of  opposition.  The  Catholics  even  of  the  country  have  had 
meir  Protestantism  under  the  Jansenist  form.  At  this  very  day  they 
flciape  the  grave  of  Pavilion  at  Alet,  and  mingle  the  dust  with  their 
diiiix  to  cure  fevers.^  The  Pyrenees  have  always  furnished  heretics 
ance  the  days  of  Vigilance  and  Felix  d'Urgel.  Bayle,  the  most 
obstinate  of  sceptics,  the  man  who  believed  the  most  m  doubt,  was 
a  native  of  Carlat.  Limoux  produced  the  Cheniers,§  brothers  and 
rivals,  but  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  the  extent  of  fratricide.  Need 
I  name  that  comedian  of  Carcassonne,  that  sanguinary  wit,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine?  At  least,  we  cannot  deny  this  population  vivacity 
and  energy,  murderous  energy,  tragic  violence.  Languedoc,  placed 
at  the  elbow  of  the  South,  of  which  it  seems  the  joint  and  the  knot, 
lias  often  been  rudely  handled  in  the  struggles  betweeiTraces  and  re- 
li^ons.  I  will  speak  elsewhere  of  the  Jarful  catastrophe  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  this  very  day  there  still  subsists  between 
Nismes  and  the  moimtain  of  Nismes  a  traditional  hatred,  which,  it  is 
tru0,  day  by  day  retains  less  of  a  religious  character.  The  ^^spec* 
tive  inhabitants  are  like  the  Ouelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  These 
Cevennes  are  so  poor  and  so  rude,  that  we  need  not  wonder  there 
should  be  a  conflict,  fiiU  of  violence  and  endless  rage,  at  their  point 
of  contact  with  the  rich  region  of  the  plain.  The  history  of  Nismes 
is  a  mere  bull-fight. 

The  strong  and  stem  genius  of  Languedoc  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciendy  distinguished  firom  the  witty  levity  of  Guienne,  and  &om  the 
headlong  petulance  of  Proven9e.  Nevertheless,  there  is,  between 
I^anguedoc  and  Qxdenne,  the  same  difference,  as  between  the  men 
of  the  mountains  and  the  Girondins,  between  Fabre  and  Bamave, 
between  the  smoky  wine  of  Lunelle  and  the  wine  of  Bordeaux.    Li 

*  See  Caseneuve,  Traits  du  Franc  Alleu  en  Languedoc 

t  I  have  been  assured  that,  in  1814,  many  families  of  emigrants  were  re- 
proached with  their  descent  from  the  companions  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  See 
nirther  on  the  narrative  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  That  chapter 
completes  the  picture  of  Languedoc,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Book  i.  began  that 
of  CSucony,  by  making  known  the  Iberians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques. 

:Trouv^p.258. 

§  The  two  Cheniers  were  bom  at  Constantinople,  where  their  father  was 
coDsuUgeDeral,  but  their  family  was  of  Limoux,  and  their  ancestors  had  long 
fiUed  the  place  of  inspector  of  the  mines  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon. 
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Lan^edoc,  oonvictaon  is  strong,  intolerant,  often  atrocious,  and  so 
too  is  incredulity.  Guienne,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  of  Mon- 
taigne and  of  Montesquieu,  is  the  land  of  unstable  belief.  Fen^lon, 
the  most  religious  man  it  produced,  was  almost  a  heretic.  Matters 
are  far  worse  as  we  advance  towards  Gb^cony,  a  country  of  poor 
devils,  very  noble  and  very  beggarly;  rogues,  every  one  of  wnom 
would  have  said,  like  their  Henry  IV.,  '^  Paris  is  well  worth  a 
mass ;"  or,  as  he  wrote  to  Grabrielle  on  ih^  eve  of  his  recantatian, 
^^  I  am  going  to  make  the  dangerous  leap."*  These  men  are  deter« 
mined  to  succeed  at  all  costs,  and  they  do  succeed.  The  AnnaCTacs 
allied  themselves  with  the  Valois;  the  Albrets,  mingled  with  the 
Bourbons,  at  last  gave  kings  to  France. 

The  Proven9al  genius  seems  to  have  more  analogy,  in  aome  re- 
spects, with  that  of  Grascony  than  with  that  of  Languedoc.  It  often 
hftppens  that  the  peoples  of  one  same  asone  alternate  in  this  manner: 
for  instance,  Austria,  more  remote  from  Swabia  than  from  Bavaria,  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  former  in  mental  character.  The  pro- 
vinces of  lim^edoc  and  Proven9e,  flanked  by  the  Rhone,  and  sym- 
metrically divided  by  rivers  or  torrents  corresponding  to  each  other 
(the  Grard  to  the  Durance,  the  Var  to  the  Herault),  form  between 
them  our  seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean.  That  seaboard  has,  on 
both  sides,  its  ponds,  its  marshes,  and  its  old  volcanoes ;  but  Lan- 
guedoc is  a  complete  system,  a  ridge  of  mountains  or  hills  with  their 
two  slopes.  From  it  issue  the  rivers  that  water  GKiienne  and  Au- 
vergne.  Provence  is  backed  against  the  Alps ;  it  does  not  possess 
the  Alps  nor  the  sources  of  its  great  rivers,  it  is  but  a  prolongation, 
a  shelvmg  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Rhone  and  the  sea.  At  the 
foot  of  that  slope,  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  stand  its  fine  towns, 
Marseilles,  Aries,  and  Avignon.  In  Proven9e  life  accumulates  upon 
the  outward  edge;  Languedoc,  on  the  contrary,  possessing  a  ie« 
favourable  coast,  keeps  its  towns  back  from  the  sea  and  the  Rhone; 
Narbonue,  Aigu^-Mortcs,  and  Cette,  refuse  to  be  ports.f  The  his- 
tory of  Languedoc,  accordingly,  is  more  continental  than  maritime; 
its  grand  events  relate  to  the  strugdle  for  religious  liberty.  Whilst 
Languedoc  retreats  from  the  sea,  Provence  advances  into  it,  and 
plants  upon  it  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  She  seems  prompted  by  na- 
ture to  maritime  excursions,  to  the  crusades,  to  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  of  Africa. 

Provence  has  visited  and  been  the  host  of  all  nations.  All  have 
sunfj  the  songs  and  danced  the  dances  of  Avignon  and  Bcaucaire; 
all  nave  halted  at  the  passing  placets  of  the  Rhone,  those  great  points 
of  junction  of  the  roads  to  the  South.J   The  saints  of  Provence  (true 

*  A  Gascon  proverb  lays :  **  Every  good  GascoD  may  retract  three  time* 
(  Tout  boun  Gmcoun  quit  p<4  reprenquk  iris  cops.)  In  many  departments  of  the 
south,  people  would  not  blush  to  go  to  mass  who  would  yet  be  ashamed  to  go  to 
confession.    This  has  been  warranted  to  me,  particularly  respecting  Gew. 

f  Three  fi*eble  attompU  by  the  Romans,  by  St,  Louis,  and  by  Lmiis  X(  V. 

i  This  bridge  ol'  Avignon,  so  much  the  tlieme  o(  song,  succeeded  the  wooden 
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saints  whom  I  honour)  built  bridges*  for  their  countrymen,  and 
began  the  brotherhood  of  the  West.  The  Uvely  and  beautiful  girls 
of  Aries  and  Avignon,  continuing  that  work,  have  taken  by  the 
hand  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Italian,  and  have  made  them 
tread  the  farandolef  whether  they  would  or  not ;  and  the  strangers 
had  no  wish  to  embark  again,  but  built  Greek,  Moorish,  and 
Italian  towns  in  Proven9e.  They  preferred  the  feverish  faces  of 
FrejusJ  to  those  of  Ionia  or  Tusculum.  They  battled  with  the  tor- 
rents, cultivated  the  rapid  slopes  in  flights  of  terraces;  and  forced 
stony  hill  sides,  that  yielded  only  thyme  and  lavender,  to  produce 
the  grape. 

With  all  its  poetry,  Proven^  is  not  the  less  a  rude  land.  Not  to 
mention  its  pontine  marshes§  and  the  vale  of  Ollioules,  and  the  tiger- 
like vivacity  of  the  peasant  of  Toulon,  tb&t  unceasing  wind  that 
buries  the  trees  beneath  the  sand,  and  drives  vessels  upon  the  coast, 
is  hardly  less  pernicious  by  land  than  by  sea;  the  sudden  impetuous 
squaUs  deal  mortal  blows.  The  Proven9al  is  a  man  of  too  quick 
temper  to  swaddle  himself  up  in  the  Spanish  cloak,  and  the  potent  sun, 
too,  the  e very-day  delight  of  this  country  of  joyance,  smites  fiercely, 
when,  with  a  single  ray,  it  transforms   winter  into  summer,     it 

bridge  of  Aries,  which  in  its  time  had  given  passage  to  tliose  great  concourses  of 
men,  as  subsequently  Avignon  and  Beaucaire.  Aries,  says  Ausonius,  is  a  little 
Gaulish  Rome. 

Gallula  Roma  Arelas,  quam  Narbo  Martins,  et  quam 

Accolit  Alpinis  opulenta  Vienna  coUnis, 

Pnecipitis  Rhodani  sic  intercisa  fluentis, 

Ut  mediam  facias  navali  ponte  plateam, 

Per  qnem  Romani  commercia  suscipisorbis. 

Auson.  Ordo  Nobil.  Urbium,  vii. 
*  The  shepherd  St  Benezet  was  ordered  in  a  vision  to  build  the  bridge  of 
Avignon ;  the  bishop  would  not  believe  it  until  Benezet  carried  on  his  back  an 
eoormous  rock  to  be  laid  as  the  first  stone.  He  founded  the  order  of  tlie  frirei 
ponli/ei,  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  bridge  du  St.  Esprit,  and  began 
one  on  the  Durance.  Bolland.  Acta  SS.  April,  ii.  H^liot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
R^ligieux,  ii.  42.  Bouche,  Hist,  de  Proven9e,  ii.  163.  D.  Vaissette.  Hist,  du 
Uoguedoc,  iiL,  liv.  xiz.,  p.  46.    Cf.  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  oontificet. 

t  One  of  the  four  kinds  of  farandole  enumerated  by  Fischer  is  called  La 
Turque ;  another  La  Moresque,  These  names,  and  the  resemblance  of  many  of 
these  dances  to  the  bolero,  countenance  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Saracens 
who  introduced  them  into  France.     Millin,iii.  355. 

t  Millin,  ii.  487.  On  the  insalubrity  of  Aries,  ibid.,  ill.  645.  Papon.,  i.  20, 
proverb :  Avenio  ventosa,  sine  vento  venenosa,  cum  vento  fastidiosa.  In  1213 
the  Bishops  of  Narbonne,  &c.,  write  to  Innocent  III.,  that  a  provincial  council 
haying  been  convoked  to  Avignon,  **  Multi  ex  prslatis,  quia  generalis  corruptio 
sris  ibi  erat,  nequivimus  colloquio  interesse;  sicqiie  factum  est  ut  necessario 
negotiiiro  differetur."  Epist.  Innoc.  III.  (Ed.  Baluz.,  ii.  762.)  There  were 
lepers  at  Martigues  down  to  17«Jl  ;  at  Vitrolles  until  1807.  In  general  cutaneous 
diseases  are  common  in  Proven9e.    Millin,  iv.  35. 

§  There  are  four  hundred  thousand  arpenU  of  marsh.  Peuchet  et  Chaulaire, 
Stetistique  des  Bouches  du  Rhone.  See  also  La  Grande  Statistique  de  M.  de 
Villeneuve,  4  vols.  4to.  Tlie  marshes  of  Hvcres  render  that  town  uninhabitable 
in  summer;  deatli  is  inhaled  with  the  perUimes  of  fruits  and  flowers.  So  it  is 
also  at  Fr^jus.    Statist,  du  Var,  par  Fauchet,  prcfet,  an  ix.,  pp.  5*2,  sqq. 
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vivifies  the  tree,  and  burns  it  up;  and  the  fioBts  bum  too.  Stonns 
are  of  repeated  occurrence,  and  every  rill  becomes  a  river.  The 
husbandman  picks  up  his  crop  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  or  follows  it 
as  it  floats  upon  the  wide  water,  and  settles  on  his  neighbour's  land. 
AU  nature  is  here  capricious,  passionate,  quick  to  anger,  andchann- 

The  Rhone  is  the  symbol  of  the  country,  its  fetish^  as  the  mie  is 
that  of  Egypt.  The  people  could  never  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve,  that  the  river  was  but  a  river.  They  see  plainlv  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Rhone  is  an^er,*  and  in  its  seethingand  boiling  eddies, 
they  behold  the  convulsions  of  the  monster.  This  monster  is  the 
dracj  the  tareuaue,  a  sort  of  dragon-tortoise,  a  representation  of 
which  is  paraded  about  with  great  noise  on  certain  festxval&t  It  is 
carried  to  the  church,  knoddne  down  all  in  its  way.  The  lesdval 
is  not  thought  to  go  off  well  umess  there  is,  at  least,  an  arm  broken. 

This  Rhone,  furious  as  a  bull  vexed  by  the  sight  of  red,  dashes 
gainst  its  delta  of  Gamax^e,  the  island  of  buUs  and  fine  pasturesL 
Tae  festival  of  the  island  is  ihe  Ferrade.  Into  a  circle,  formed  of 
cars  and  filled  with  spectators,  men,  armed  with  forks,  drive  the 
bulls  that  are  to  be  marked.  A  strong  and  nimble  man  throws 
down  the  young  animal,  and  whilst  it  is  held  on  the  ground,  the 
red-hot  iron  is  presented  to  a  hdj^  specially  invited.  She  comes 
down  fix)m  her  place,  and  applies  it,  with  ner  own  hand,  to  the 
hide  of  the  foanun^  animal.^   | 

Such  is  the  gemus  of  Lower  Proven^ ;  violent,  boisterous,  bar- 
barous, but  not  without  grace.  It  is  a  curious  aght  to  behold  thor 
indefatigable  dancers,  with  bells  on  their  knees,§  dancing  the  mores- 

*  Along  the  whole  oouree  of  the  Rhone  we  find  traoes  of  the  bloody  woiship 
of  Mithra.  At  Aries,  Tain,  and  Valence,  there  are  taurobolic  altars ;  there  it 
another  at  St.  And^ol.  A  Mithriac  group  was  found  at  BlLtie-Mont-Sal6>o, 
which  had  been  buried  by  the  formation  of  a  lake,  and  was  brought  to  It^t  apuo 
in  1804.  A  Mithriac  altar  consecrated  to  Adrian  has  been  found  at  Founri^ra ; 
there  is  another  in  Lyons  consecrated  to  Septimus  Severus.    Millin*  paaum. 

t  On  St.  Martha's  dav,  a  girl  leads  the  monster  in  chains  to  the  diurcb,  tlist 
he  may  die  under  the  holy  water  thrown  upon  him.    Millin,  iii.  453.    This  fes- 
tival is  also  found,  I  belieye,  in  Spain.    The  Isere,  sumamed  the  serpent,  and 
the  drac,  the  dragon,  both  threaten  Grenoble : 
Le  serpent  et  le  dragon 
Mettront  Grenoble  en  savon. 
The  serpent  and  the  dragon  will  make  suds  of  Grenoble.    At  Mets,  a  dragon 
called  tne  GraouUle  is  carried  about  on  RogationHlay.     The  baken  and  cod> 
fectioners  lay  little  loaves  and  cakes  upon  its  tongue.    It  represents  a  monster 
of  which  the  town  was  delivered  by  its  Bishop  St.  Clement.    At  Koueo  the 
gar^uiUe,  is  a    figure  in  osier,  the   throat  of  which  used    formerlr  to   be 
stuffed  with  small  sucking  piss.    St.  Romain  delivered  the  town  from  this 
monster,  which  had  its  lair  in  the  Seine,  as  St.  Marcel  delivered  Parts  (horn  the 
monster  of  the  Bi^vre. 

t  Millin,  iv.  At  Marseilles,  three  days  before  Corpus  Christi-day,  an  ox 
and  a  little  St.  John  the  Baptist  are  led  about  in  procession.  The  nurses  make 
their  infanta  ki»  the  muxzle  of  the  ox  to  preserve  them  from  danger  in  teethtag. 
Papon.,  i. 

}  Millin,  iii.  360. 
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aue,  or  perfoiming  in  parties  of  nine,  eleyen,  or  thirteen,  the  sword 
oance,  the  baechuber^^  as  their  neighbours  of  Gap  say,  or  to  see  them 
performing  every  year  the  brtxoade  of  the  Saracens,!  at  Riez.  It  is  a 
land  of  soldiers,  of  yonr  Agricolas,  Banx,  and  Crillons ;  a  land  of  intre- 
pid mariners,  and  a  rude  school  is  the  Ghilf  of  Lyons.  Let  us  men- 
tion, for  instance,  the  Bailli  de  SufTren,  that  renegade,  who  died 
capitan  pasha  in  1706 ;{  and,  the  cabin  boy,  Paul  (he  never  went 
by  any  other  name),  the  child  of  a  washerwoman,  bom  at  sea  in  a 
boat  tossed  by  the  tempest.  He  became  an  admiral,  and  gave  a 
ban<^uet  on  board  to  Louis  XIY.;  but  he  did  not,  for  all  that, 
despise  his  old  comrades,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  be  interred  with  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  his  property.  Q 

This  spirit  of  equality  cannot  surprise  us  in  this  land  of  repub- 
fics,  amia  its  Ghreek  cities  and  Roman  mimicipia.  Even  in  the 
nual  districts  serfdom  was  never  so  oppressive  as  in  the  rest  of 
Fiance;  these  peasants  were  their  own  liberators,  and  the  van- 
qoishers  of  the  Moors.  They  alone  could  cultivate  the  abrupt  hill, 
and  compress  the  bed  of  the  torrent ;  against  such  a  nature,  there 
needed  tne  hands  of  free  and  intelligent  men. 

Bold  and  free  too  was  the  flight  of  Proven9e  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  The  grand  appeal  of  the  Breton  Pelagius  in  favour 
of  human  liberty,  was  accepted  and  supported  in  Proven9e  by 
Faustus,  by  Cassian,  and  by  the  noble  school  of  L6rin8,  the  glory 
of  the  fifth  century.  When  the  Breton  Descartes  emancipated  phi- 
losophy from  the  influence  of  theology,  the  Proven9al  Oassendi 
essayed  the  same  revolution  in  the  name  of  sensualism,  and  in  the 
last  century,  the  atheists  of  St.  Malo,  Maupertuis,  and  La  Mettrie, 
met  d'Argens,  an  atheist  of  Provence,  at  the  court  of  Frederic. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  literature  of  the  South,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  bears  the  name  of  Proven9al  litera- 
ture. That  period  displayed  all  the  subtleness  and  grace  with  which 
the  genius  ot  diat  country  abounds.  It  is  a  country  of  fine  speakers, 
copious  and  impassioned,  at  least  as  regards  words,  and,  when  they 
please,  obstinate  utificers  of  language.  They  have  ^yen  us  Massillon, 
Mascaron,  Flechier,  Maurai,  our  orators  and  rhetoncians.  But  all  Pro- 
vence, its  municipalities,  parliament,  and  nobility,  its  democracy  and 
rhetoric,  the  whole  crowned  with  a  magnificent  southern  insolence, 
V88  concentrated  in  Mirabeau,  the  bull  neck,  the  force  of  the 
Rhone. 

How  came  it  that  this  country  did  not  vanquish  and  rule  France? 
Italy  it  vanquished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  How  comes  it  that 
itB  tustre  is  so  dim  now,  if  we  except  Marshes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sea?  Not  to  mention  its  unhealthy  coasts,  and  its  towns  dying  away 

*  Millin,  iii.  860. 

t  Ibid.,  54.  In  the  Pyrenees  it  is  Renaud,  mounted  on  his  good  steed 
Ba^rd,  who  deli?ers  a  young  maiden  from  the  hands  of  tlie  infidels.  Labou- 
lioi^re,  iii.  404. 

t  Papon.,  i.  265. 
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like  Fr^jus,*  I  see  in  it,  everywhere,  only  ruins.  I  allude  not  to 
its  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity,  its  Roman  bridges  and  aqueducts, 
the  arches  of  St.  Remi  and  Orange,  and  many  other  monuments  be- 
sides; but  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  people,  in  its  fidelity  to 
its  old  usagcs,t  which  give  it  so  original  and  antique  a  physiognomy, 
.  there,  too,  I  discern  a  ruin.  They  are  a  people  who  do  not  lay  the 
past  seriously  to  heart,  and  who  yet  retain  the  mark  of  it.^  One 
would  have  supposed  that  a  country  traversed  by  all  nations  would 
have  forgotten  more ;  but  no,  it  has  persisted  in  its  recollections. 
In  many  respects,  it  belongs,  like  Italy,  to  antiquity. 

Gross  the  melancholy  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  obstructed  and  marshy, 
like  those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Fo ;  ^o  up  the  river  to  the  town  of 
Aries.  The  old  metropolis  of  Christianity  in  our  southern  regions 
had  a  population  of  100,000  souls  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  it 
now  numoers  20,000 !  It  is  rich  only  in  dead  men  and  in  8epulchre9.§ 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  the  common  grave,  the  Necropolis  of  Gaul. 

*  This  town  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  deserted,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring communes  have  lost  nine-tenths  of  their  population  within  half  a 
century.     Feuchet,  an  ix.,  he  cU, 

f  Such  as  its  pretty  Moorish  dances,  the  romeraget  ofits  towns,  the  use  of  the 
calendar^  log,  and  of  vetches  on  certain  festive  occasions,  &'c  . 

Millin.  iii.  346.  The  patronal  feast  of  each  village  is  called  Romna  Vagi,  cor> 
nipted  into  liomerae,  because  it  frequently  preceded  a  journey  to  Rome,  under- 
taken or  commanded  by  the  lord  (?) 

Ibid.,  336.  It  is  at  Christmas  they  burn  the  caUgiteau  or  calendeauy  a  great 
oak  log,  drenched  with  wine  and  oil.  Formerly  they  used  to  shout  as  they  set 
it  on  the  hearth,  Calene  ven,  tout  ben  vcn,  Calend  comes,  all  eoes  well.  To 
the  head  of  the  family  belongs  the  office  of  laying  the  log ;  the  lame  u  called 
coco  fueeh,  fire  of  friends.  The  same  custom  is  found  in  Dauphin^.  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac,  p.  184.  Christmas-day  is  called  ehalendet.  From  this  word  is 
tbrmed  chalendal,  the  name  given  to  a  great  log  whidi  is  set  on  fire  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  which  remains  burning  until  it  is  consumed.  As  soon  as  it  is 
placed  on  the  hearth,  a  glass  of  wine  is  poured  on  it,  which  is  called  batita  h 
chalendaL  From  that  moment  the  log  becomes  in  a  manner  sacred,  aad  no  one 
may  sit  on  it  without  danger  of  being  punished,  at  least  with  the  itch. 

Ibid.,  339.  The  custom  of  eating  vetches  on  certain  holidays  is  found  doC 
onlv  in  Marseilles,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Montpellier.  The  people 
of  the  latter  town  believe  that  when  our  Lord  entered  Jerusalem  he  crossed  a 
sfsierou,  a  field  of  vetches,  and  it  is  in  memory  of  that  day  tint  the  custom  of 
entini;  tfMejt  has  been  perpetuated.  The  Athenians  used  to  eat  vetches  on  cer^ 
tuin  festal  days  (the  Panepsiae). 

%  The  procession  of  the  good  King  Rene  to  Aix  was  a  parade  in  mockefy  of 
Fable,  History,  and  the  Bible.  Millin,  iii.  229.  In  it  figured  the  Duke  d*(Jrbin 
(Ring  Rpn^*s  unfortunate  general)  and  his  duchess  mounted  on  asses  ;  a  soul 
for  which  two  devils  contended  ;  frux,  or  skittish  horses  made  of  pasteboard ; 
King  llerod  ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  Solomon's  temple;  the  star  of  the  Magi 
on  tne  end  of  a  pole ;  and  Death,  the  abbot  ofyouth,  tovered  with  dust,  ribbainK 
&c.,  &c. 

§  Si  come  ad  Arli,  o«e  M  Rodano  stagna, 

Fan  no  i  sepolcri  tutto  *1  loco  varo 

Dante,  Inferno,  c.  ix. 
Among  other  remarkable  bas-reliefs  found  on  the  tombs  of  Aries,  is  one  repre- 
senting the  monogram  of  Christ  carried  off  by  an  eagle,  in  an  oak  crown.  It  is  a 
fine  symbol  of  Coiistantim**s  victory.  Charles  IX.  carried  off  from  the  samr 
town  porphyry  surcopliagt,  which  were  sunk  in  the  Rhone,  and  remain  tberv 
still.     Millin,  iii.  604. 
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It  was  a  happiness  much  €X)veted^  to  be  able  to  repose  in  its  Elysian 
fields  (Les  Aliscampe).  Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  said,  the 
inhabitants  of  both  banks  put  their  dead  with  a  piece  of  money  into 
a  cask  coated  with  pitch,  which  was  then  cast  into  the  river.  They 
were  faithfully  gathered  from  the  water  *  The  town,  however,  has 
continu^ly  decuned ;  Lyons  soon  supplanted  it  in  the  primacy  of 
Gaul.  The  kingdom  of  Bur^ndy,  ot  which  it  was  the  capital,  ra- 
pi^'  passed  into  obscurity;  its  great  families  are  extinct. 

when  we  ascend  from  the  coast,  and  from  the  pasturages  of 
Aries,  to  the  hills  of  Avignon,  and  then  to  the  mountains  that  ap- 
proach the  Alps,  we  can  account  for  the  downfall  of  Provence. 
That  district,  wholly  eccentric,  has  no  great  towns,  except  upon  its 
frontiers.  These  towns  were,  most  of  them,  foreign  colonies;  the 
portion  of  them  really  Proven9al  was  the  less  potent.  The  coimts 
of  Toulouse  made  themselves  masters,  at  last,  of  the  Rhone;  the 
Catalans,  of  the  coast  and  of  the  ports.  The  Baux,  or  indigenous 
Provencals,  who  had  formerly  delivered  the  country  from  the  Moors, 
had  Forcalquier  and  Sisteron;  that  is  to  saj^,  the  interior.  Thus 
the  states  of  the  South  crumbled  to  pieces  until  the  French  arrived, 
overthrew  Toulouse,  drove  back  the  Catalans  into  Spain,  united  the 
Provencals,  and  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  Naples.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  destinies  of  Provence.  She  went  to  sleep  with  Naples  under  one 
same  master.  Rome  lent  ner  pope  to  Avignon;  wealth  and  scandals 
abounded.  Religion  was  in  a  very  sickly  state  in  these  regions,  par- 
ticularly since  the  time  of  Albigeois ;  it  was  killed  by  the  presence  of 
the  popes.  At  the  same  time  the  old  liberties  of  the  munipicia  of  the 
South  dwindled  away  and  came  to  nothing.  The  Roman  liberty, 
and  the  Roman  religion,  the  republic  and  Christianity,  antiquity  and 
the  middle  ages,  perished  there  together;  Avignon  was  the  theatre 
of  this  decrepitude.  Accordingly,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was 
only  for  Laura  that  Petrarch  poured  out  so  many  tears  at  the  source 
Vaucluse;  Italy,  too,  was  his  Laura,  and  Proven5e,  and  all  the  an- 
tique South,  which  was  dying  day  by  day.f 

•  La  Lauzibre,  Hist  d'Arles,  i.  806. 

t  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  affecting,  the  poet's  lamentations 
over  the  fate  of  Italy,  or  liis  sorrows  when  he  lias  lost  Laura.  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  that  admirable  sonnet,  in  which  the  poor  old  poet  at  last 
confesses  that  he  has  pursued  but  a  shadow  : 

Sento  r  aura  mia  antica,  e  i  dolci  colli 
Veggio  apparir  onde  '1  bel  lume  nacque 
Che  tenne  gli  occlii  miei,  mentr*  al  del  piacquc, 
Bramosi  e  lieti;  or  li  ticn  tristi  e  moUL 
O  cadudie  speranze,  o  pensieri  foUil 
Vedove  V  erbe,  e  torbide  son  Tacque, 
E  voto  e  freddo  1  nido  In  ch'ella  giacque, 
Nel  quel  io  vivo,  e  niorto  giacer  volli, 
Spcrando  al  fin  dalle  soave  piante, 
E  da*  begU  oochi  suoi,  che  '1  cor  m*  hann'  arso, 
Rcpoao  dean  delle  fatichc  tante. 
Ho  servito  a  signor  crudele  e  scarso, 
Ch'  arsi,  quauto  '1  mlo  foco  ebbi  davante; 
Or  vo  piangcudo  il  suo  eencrc  sparao.— Sonetto  270. 
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Provence,  in  its  imperfect  destiny,  in  its  incomplete  fonn«  seema 
to  me  like  a  lay  of  the  troubadours,  or  a  canzonet  of  Petraitsh,  ^th 
more  impulsiveness  than  breadth.^  The  African  vegetation  of  the 
coasts  is  soon  nipped  by  the  icy  wind  of  the  Alps;  tne  Rhone  runs 
to  the  sea  and  does  not  reach  it;  the  pasture  lanos  give  place  to  arid 
hills,  sadly  arrayed  with  myrtle  and  lavender,  perfumed  and  sterile. 

The  poetry  of  this  destm;^  of  the  South  seems  to  repose  in  the 
melancholy  Vauduse,  in  the  inefiable  and  sublime  sadness  of  Sainte- 
Baume,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  Lan- 
guedocand  Proven9e,  and  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  I,  too,  could 
weep  there,  like  Petrarch,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  those  beau- 
tifuire^ons. 

But  I  must  make  my  way  to  the  North,  to  the  pines  of  Juzm,  and 
the  oaks  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes;  to  the  colourless  pkins 
of  Berri  and  Champagne.  The  provinces  which  we  have  just  sur* 
veyed,  isolated  by  their  very  origmality,  could  not  assist  me  in  com* 
poang  the  unity  of  France;  we  must  nave  elements  more  binding, 
more  plastic;  we  must  have  men  more  disciplinable,  more  capable  of 
forming  a  compact  nucleus,  to  close  northern  France  against  inva- 
sions by  sea  ana  land,  against  the  Germans  and  the  English.  For 
this,  we  shall  need  to  the  full,  aU  the  serried  strength  of  the  dense 
populations  of  the  centre;  the  battalions  of  Normandy  and  Picaidy, 
the  massive  and  deep  legions  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

The  Proven9als  call  the  people  of  Dauphin6  the  Fi-andoMs. 
Dauphin^  already  belongs  to  the  real  France  of  the  North.  Despite 
of  latitude,  that  province  is  northern;  with  it  begins  that  zone  of 
ru^^ged  districts,  of  vigorous  men,  that  flank  France  on  the  east 
First  we  have  Daupmn^,  like  a  fortress,  under  the  lee  of  the 
Alps;  then  the  marshes  of  Brest;  then,  back  to  back,  Franche- 
Comt6  and  Lorraine,  bound  together  hj  the  Vosges,  which  |K>ur  the 
Moselle  into  the  latter  province,  the  ^eine  and  the  Doubs  into  the 
former.  These  provinces  are  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  spirit  of  re- 
sistance and  opporition.  This  may  be  inconvenient  within,  but  it  is 
our  salvation  against  the  Strang.  They  also  furnish  rigorous  and 
analytical  min£(  to  science.  Mably,  and  Condillac  his  brother,  came 
from  Grrenoble;  d'Alembert  was  a  Dauphinese  by  the  mother's  aide; 
Bourg-en-bresse  produced  die  great  astronomer,  Lalande,  and  Bichat, 
theereat  anatomist* 

War  constitutes  the  moral  life  and  the  poetry  of  these  men  of  the 
frontier,  captious  and  litigious  as  they  are.f    Talk  of  crossing  the 

*  The  like  critical  tpirit  in  Franche  CoiDt6;  e.  g. :  Guillaume  de  Sainc 
Amour,  the  adversary  or  mysticism  in  the  mendicant  orders.  Olivet  the  fiaoK 
marian,  &c.  If  we  had  to  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  cooicok 
poraries,  we  mi^t  mention  MM.  Charles  Nodier,  JouffVojr,  and  Dros.  M. 
Cuvier  was  a  native  of  Montbelliard ;  but  the  character  of  his  genius  wm  ni- 
dified by  a  German  education. 

f  We  find  in  the  customary  lanffiiage  of  the  Dauphinese  some  curious  tmrea 
of  their  old  litigious  spirit.  **  The  landed  proprietors,  who  are  tolerably  wdl  oC 
speak  French  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible,  but  they  often  mil  up  with  it 
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Alps  or  the  Rhone,  and  you  will  see  there  will  be  no  lack  of  Bayards 
in  I^uphin^y  nor  of  Neys  and  Faberts  in  Lorraine.  On  those 
&ontiei8  there  are  heroic  towns,  where  it  is  an  invariable  custom 
from  &th«r  to  son  to  die  for  the  country,*  and  the  women  often  play 
thrir  part  in  this  way  as  well  as  the  men.f  They  exhibit,  through- 
out tms  whole  zone,  from  Dauphin6  to  Ardennes,  a  courage  and  an 
Amazonian  grace  you  would,  in  yain,  seek  for  elsewhere.  Cold, 
grave,  and  neat  in  ueir  attire,^  objects  of  respect  to  strangers,  and  to 
their  own  families,  the^  live  amongst  the  soldiery  and  keep  them 
in  awe.  Themselves  widows  and  daughters  of  soldiers,  they  know 
what  war  is.  They  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  and  to  die;  but,  strong- 
souled  and  resigned,  they  do  not  the  less  send  those  they  love  to 
that  fate;  they  would  encounter  it  themselves  at  need.  Lorraine 
was  not  the  only  province  that  saved  France  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman.  In  Dauphine,  M  argot  de  Laie  and  PhiUis  la  Tour  du  Pin , 
b  Charce,  closed  the  frontier  against  the  Duke  of  Sav<nr  (1692). 
The  virile  temperament  of  the  women  of  Dauphin^  has  frequently 
exercised  an  irresistible  potency  over  the  men.  Witness  the  famous 
Madame  Tencin,  the  mother  of  d'Alembert,  and  that  washerwoman 
of  Grrenoble  who,  from  husband  to  husband,  came,  at  last,  to  marry 
the  King  of  Poland.  Her  name  is  still  the  burden  of  the  popular 
songs  of  the  country,  along  with  those  of  Melusina,  and  the  &iry  of 


There  is,  in  the  every-day  manners  of  Dauphin^,  a  lively  and 
frank  mountaineer  simplicity  that  charms  you  at  once.  As  you 
ascend  towards  tie  Alps  especially,  you  will  meet  with  the  honesty 
of  the  Savoyard,||  the  same  good-nature,  with  less  gentleness.    There, 

teraifl  borrowed  from  the  old  practice  of  the  courts,  which  the  bar  does  not 
Tenture  ^et  to  abandon.  Before  the  Rerolution,  when  boys  had  passed  a  year 
or  two  with  an  attorney,  making  out  &ir  copies  of  judgments  and  decrees  of  court, 
their  education  was  considers  complete,  and  they  returned  to  the  plough." 
ChampoUion-Figeac,  Patois  dn  Dauphin^,  p.  67. 

*  The  little  town  of  Sarrelouis,  which  numbers  scarcely  6000  inhabitants,  pro- 
duced five  or  six  hundred  decorated  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  space  of  twenty 
ycais^wbo  almost  all  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  quote  from  memory,  from  a  re- 
cent document  on  which  I  am  not  able  again  to  lay  my  hand,  but  I  believe  I  am 
not  wrong  in  my  figures. 

t  In  the  Mns^e  d' Artilerie  is  preserved  the  rich  and  gay  armour  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  House  of  Bouillon. 

X  This  is  a  remark  which  any  one  may  make  in  Franche-Comt^,  Lorraine,  and 
Aidennes. 

$  Barginet  de  Grenoble,  Les  Montagnardes.  However  we  may  criticise  the 
wm  and  zealous  writer,  we  cannot  r^  without  interest  his  romances  written 
in  prison,  and  annotated  by  a  sciioolmaster  of  the  countiy.  See  also  La  Faye  de 
S8neiuige,par  J.  Millet.  The  work  contains  the  adventures  of  Claudine  Mig- 
not,  called  La  Belle  Lhauda,  wife  of  Ambl^rieux,  treasurer  of  Dauphin^  of  the 
Marquis  de  l'H6pital,  and  of  Casimir  IIT.,  King  of  Poland.  Louise  Serment, 
the  female  philosopher  of  Grenoble,  died  in  1692,  aged  thirty. 

il  Ihis  patriarchical  simplicity  is  attributable,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  traditional  usages.  The  old  man  is  the  centre  of  the  family 
and  the  object  of  its  reverence,  and  two  or  three  generations  frequently  labour 
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men  must  perforce  love  each  other,  for  nature,  it  seems,  loves  them 
little.*  On  those  northern  slopes,  at  the  bottom  of  those  gloomy, 
funnel-like  valleys,  through  which  whistles  the  abhorred  blast  of  the 
Alps,  life  is  made  sweet  only  by  the  good  heart  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  people.  Granaries  of  reserve,  stocked  by  the  communes, 
supply  tne  deficiencies  of  bad  harvests.  Building  is  done  for  widows 
gratis,  and  for  them  before  any  one  else.f  Annual  emigrations  set 
out  from  the  country,  but  these  consist,  not  merely  of  masons,  water- 
carriers,  waggoners,  and  sweeps,  as  in  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  Jura 
and  Savoy  ;  stroUing  tutorsj  are,  above  all,  to  be  noted  among 
those  who,  every  winter,  come  down  from  the  mountains  of  Gap  and 
Embrun.  These  schoolmasters  proceed  from  Grenoble  into  the 
Lyonese  and  across  the  Rhone;  families  are  glad  to  receive  them; 
they  teach  the  children,  and  assist  in  the  domestic  concerns.  In 
the  plains  of  Dauphin^,  the  peasant,  less  good-natured  and  less 
modest,  is  often  a  wit  ;  he  composes  verses,  and  those,  too,  of  a 
satirical  character. 

Feudalism  was  never  so  oppressive  in  Dauphin^  as  in  the  rest  of 
France.  The  lords,  eternally  at  war  with  Savoy,§  found  their  in- 
terest in  conciliating  their  men.  The  vavasseurs  were  not  &^ 
much  sub-vassals  as  petty  nobles,  almost  independent.))  The  in- 
finite subdivision  of  property  was  early  established  there  ;  hence, 
the  French  Revolution  was  not  sanguinary  in  Grenoble  ;  it  had 
been  effected  there   beforehand.^     The  population   is  not  moek, 

together  on  the  same  iarm.  The  domestics  eat  at  their  masters*  table  — On  tkf 
first  of  November  (the  misdu  of  Bretagne)  repasts  of  eggs  and  boiled  meal  are 
served  for  the  dead.  Eacli  of  the  deceased  has  his  own  couveri  (  Barginet,  Lf* 
Montagnardes,  iii.).  In  one  village,  according,  to  M.  Champollion,  tliev  still 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  sun. — The  Celtic  brayet  are  found  in  Dauphm^  as 
well  as  in  Bretagne. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  good  sense  of  the  in- 
habitants preserves  them  from  every  hazardous  speculation.  Bich  mines  arc 
supposed  to  exbt  in  certain  valleys,  but  the  entrance  to  them  b  guarded  by  a 
virgin  dressed  in  white  and  armed  with  a  sickle. 

f  When  a  widow  or  an  orphan  suffers  any  loss  of  cattle,  &c.»  the  people  dub 
together  to  repair  the  loss. 

X  Of  four  thousand  four  hundred  emigrants,  seven  hundred  were  tutors. 
Peuchet,  &.c. 

§  These  wars  shed  great  lustre  on  the  noblene  of  Dauphin^,  which  was  called 
Cecarlate  det  gentiUhammes,  It  was  the  country  of  BaWrd,  and  of  that  Le*- 
diguieres,  who  was  King  of  Dauphin^,  under  Henry  1 V.  The  memory  of  ibf 
former  long  endured  in  his  native  province ;  proutste  de  Terraiiwnsa,  proverbial 
expression,  like  hyautt  de  Salvaing,  noblctte  de  Stutenm^e,  Near  the  valley  of 
Graisivaudan  is  the  territory  of  Royans,  la  vallte  ChevaUeremc, 

O  The  noble  rendered  homage  standing ;  the  bourgeois  kneeling  ar.d  kissing 
the  back  of  the  lord*s  hand  ;  the  man  of  the  common  people  abo  knelt,  bi't 
kissed  only  hts  lord's  thumb.  See  Sal.  Vaing.,  Usage  des  Fiefs.  In  like  roantif  r 
the  Master  Syndic  at  Metz  spoke  to  the  king  standing,  and  not  on  his  knees. 

IT  The  working  classes  of  Grenoble  maintained  order  in  the  period  of  Tenor, 
with  admirable  courage  and  humanity.  In  like  manner  as  did  Michel  LaoJo. 
the  wool-carder  of  Florence,  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Ciompi. 
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mfld,  and  easily  governed  ;*  but  democracy  is  at  home  there,  and 
why  should  it  be  violent  ?  Property  is  divided  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  you  may  find  a  house  with  ten  proprietors,  each  of  them 
pos^ssing  and  inhabiting  one  chamber.f  Bonaparte  knew  Gre- 
noble well,  when  he  chose  it  for  his  first  station  on  returning  from 
the  island  of  Elba.J  It  was,  then,  his  intention  to  restore  the 
empire  by  means  of  the  republic. 

At  Grenoble,  as  at  Lyons,  Besan^on,  Metz,  and  throughout 
all  the  north,  republican  industrialism  has  sprung,  whatever  mav 
haTe  been  said  to  the  contrary,  not  so  much  from  Roman  munici- 
pality, as  ecclesiastical  protection  ;  or,  rather,  the  two  have  coa- 
lesced and  blended  togetner,  the  bishop  having  been,  at  least  down 
to  the  ninth  century,  m  name,  or  in  fact,  the  real  defensor  civitatis. 
That  cro^,  which  towers  aloft  upon  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the 
r^on  of  snow  and  storm,  was  a  sign  of  liberty  for  the  country. 
Bishop  Isam  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  Dauphine  in  965,  and,  until 
1044,  the  date  assigned  to  the  establishment  of  the  counts  ol* 
Abbon  as  Dauphins,  Grenoble,  say  the  chronicles,  had  always 
been  a  freehold  of  the  bishop.  Thus  it  was,  by  conquests  made 
oyer  the  bishops,  that  the  Poitevin  counts  of  Die  and  Valence 
began  their  career.  Those  barons  sometimes  relied  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Germans;  sometimes  on  that  of  the  misbelievers  of 
Languedoc.§ 

Besancon,||  like  Grenoble,  is  another  ecclesiastical  republic  under 
its  archbishop,  prince  of  the  empire,  and  its  noble  chapter.^  But 
the  perpetual  war  between  Franchc-Comte  and  Germany,  rendered 
feudalism  more  oppressive  in  the  former.  The  long  wall  of  the 
Jura  with  its  two  gates,  the  Joux  and  Pierre-Pertuis,  and  then  the 

*  Recondidie  de  Grenoble^  shown  out  of  Grenoble,  is  a  familiar  phrase  equiva- 
lent to,  pelted  out  with  stones  (Les  Montagnardes,  i.  37) ;  as  in  Languedoc 
InvUation  de  MontpeWer^  InvUuHon  to  the  tfaircase  (oouvit  de  Mounpei^,  couvida 
arescai^).Millin,  v.d2d. 

t  Perrin  Dulac.  Description  de  Tls^re  (Grenoble,  1806,  i.  207). 

t  He  stopped  at  an  inn  kept  by  an  old  soldier,  who  had  given  him  an  orange 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign. 

§  First  Uie  Vaudois,  afterwards  the  Protestants.  In  the  department  of  La 
Drome  alone  there  are  about  thirty-four  ttiousand  Calvinists.  (Peuchet  ct 
Chanlaire.)  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  atrocious  contest  of  the  Baron 
des  Adrets  and  Montbrun.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Dauphinese  Protestants 
was  Isaac  Casaubon,  son  of  the  minister  of  Bordeaux  on  the  Roubion,  born  in 
1^9 ;  be  is  buried  in  Westminster. 

I  The  old  motto  of  Besan9on  was  Pli^t  a  Dieu  I  At  Salins,  over  the  gate  of 
one  of  the  forts,  in  which  were  the  salt  springs,  was  inscribed  the  motto  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Atdre  rCauray,  Several  monuments  in  Dijon  bore  that  of  Philip 
the  Dold,  Mojdt  me  tarde.  At  Besan9on  was  born  the  illustrious  diplomatist 
GranTelle.  the  chancellor  of  Charles  V. ;  he  died  in  1564. 

\  In  like  manner,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Claude,  transformed  into  a  bishopric  in 
1741,  the  monks  were  required  to  give  proof  of  nobility  on  the  paternal  and  the 
iDaternal  sides  for  five  generations  back.  The  canons  had  to  prove  sixteen 
quarters,  eight  on  each  side. 
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windings  of  the  Doubs,  constituted  strong  barners;*  bat,  notwith- 
standing this,  Frederic  Barbarossa  establiwed  his  children  there  for 
a  century.  It  was  with  the  serfs  of  the  church  of  St.  Claude,  and 
in  the  poor  Nantua  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  that  the 
industry  of  these  regions  began.  Fixed  to  the  soil,  their  first  occu- 
pation was  carving  chaplets  for  Spain  and  Italy.  Now  that  they 
are  free,  they  cover  the  roads  of  France  with  carriers  and  pedlars. 

Metz  was  free,  even  under  its  bishop,  like  Li^  and  Lyons.  It 
had,  like  Strasburp,  its  Syndic  and  its  Thirteen.  Between  the 
sreat  Meuse  and  the  little  (the  Moselle,  Mosuh)\  the  three  eccle- 
siastical towns,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,^  situated  in  a  triangle, 
formed  a  neutral  territory,  an  island,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  Bm. 
Even  the  Jews,  everywhere  proscribed,  were  received  in  Mets.  It 
was  the  French  border  between  us  and  the  Empire.  There,  there 
was  no  natural  barrier  against  Germany  as  there  was  in  Dauphin^ 
and  Franche-C!omt6.  I^e  beautiful  rounded  hills  of  the  Vo^ges, 
the  chain  even  of  Alsace,  those  mountains  of  sofl  aad  pliusid- 
forms,  were  so  many  encouragements  to  war.  Lonaine,  that  Osta- 
sian  land,  everywhere  marked  with  Carlovingian  monmnents,§  with 
its  twelve  great  houses,  its  one  himdred  and  twenty  peers,  and  its  so- 
vereign a  obey  of  Remiremont,  where  Charlemagne  and  his  sons  held 
their  grand  autumn  hunts,  and  where  the  sword  was  carried  before 
the  abbes8,||  Lorraine  was  a  miniature  representative  of  the  Getwut 

*  Peuchet  et  Chanlaire,  Statistique  du  Jura.  Franche-Comt^  is  the  bat 
wooded  country  in  Fiance.  Thirty  forests  are  reckoned  on  the  Sa6oe,  the 
Doubs,  and  the  Longnon.  Numerous  ball  founderies,  manufactories  of  arms^ 
Sec.     Horses  and  oxen  abundant ;  sheep  scarce ;  wool  bad. 

f  Ausonius  has  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Moselle  i 

Salve  amnis  laudato  agris,  laudate  colonis, 
Dignata  imperio  debent  cui  moenta  Belgae  \ 
Amnis  odorifero  juga  vitea  consite  Baocho, 
Consitegramineas  amnis  Tiridissimeripas : 
Salre,  magna  parens  frugumqne  virum^ue,  Mosella. 

t  Respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Trois  Ev^h^  and  of  Lonaine 
in  general,  see  the  MS.  Memoire  of  M.  Turgot  in  the  public  library  of  Mets, 
Deteripiitm  exacie  eiJSiUle  du  Pajf$  Meum^  etc.  The  three  bishope  were  princes 
of  the  holy  empire.  The  county  of  Cr6ange  and  the  barony  of  Fenestnage 
were  two  franct^Uetut  of  the  Empire. 

§  At  Metz  were  seen  the  tomb  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  and  the  original  MSS. 
of  the  Annab  of  Metz  of  the  year  694.  The  bees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
capitularies,  and  which  furnished  Metz  with  its  boasted  mead,  were  reared  by 
the  cures  and  the  hermits  before  the  Revolution  ;  at  present  they  aie  very  mach 
neglected.  The  produce  of  honey  has  diminished  one-half  in  the  last  fifty  yean. 
Peuchet  and  Chanlaire,  Statistique  dela  Meurthe. 

I  Pig&niol  de  la  Force,  xiii.  Half  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  was  in  her 
hands,  and  she  named,  in  concert  with  her  chapter,  deputies  to  the  esutes  of 
Lorraine.  The  dean  and  sacristan  had  each  of  them  four  benefices  at  her  dt«^ 
posal.  The  lonnffr,  or  receiver,  shared  with  the  abbess  the  jurisdiction  of  VaW 
dajoy  (wtl-de^oux%  consisting  of  nineteen  villages.  All  the  swarms  of  bees 
found  there  belonged  of  right  to  her.  The  abbey  had  a  arand  provost,  a  grnnd 
and  petty  chancellor*  a  gnuid  tomier,  Ac.    To  become  a  lady  or  RcmireoMnt  ii 
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empire.  All  through  it,  Germany  clashed  confusedly  with  France; 
die  whole  land  was  firontieir.  Thus  was  formed  there,  and  in  thevalleys 
of  the  Meuse  and  of  the  Moselle  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Vosges,  a 
va^e  and  fluctuating  populalion  that  scarcely  knew  its  own  origin, 
liirmg,  indifferently,  on  the  nobility  and  on  the  priest,  who  took 
them  alternately  into  their  service.  Metz  was  the  town  of  all  those 
who  had  none  of  their  own;  a  medley  town  if  ever  there  was  one. 
The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  vain,  to  reduce  to  one  system  the 
contradictory  customs  of  that  Babel. 

The  French  language  stops  at  Lorraine,  and  I  will  not  go  fur- 
ther. I  forbear  to  cross  the  mountain,  and  to  cast  a  glance  on 
Alsace.  The  Grermanic  world  is  a  dangerous  one  for  me.  There 
18  in  it  an  all-potent  lotus  that  makes  one  Ibrget  his  native  .hmd. 
W&e  I  to  descry  thee,  divine  tower  of  Strasburg ;  were  I  to  behold 
my  h&Kjic  Rhine,  I  might,  perhaps,  commit  myself  to  the  current 
of  the  stream,  and  float  with  an  ear  fascinated  by  their  legends* 
towards  the  red  cathedral  of  Mayence,  towards  that  of  Cologne,  and 
to  the  ocean.  Or,  perht^,  I  should  remain  enchanted  on  the  solemn 
fimits  of  the  two  empires;  on  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  camp; 
of  some  fiimous  church  of  pilgrimage;  or,  by  the  convent  of  that 
noble  nun  who  passed  three  hundred  yesis  in  listening  to.  the 
Kid  of  tlie  forest.t 

No;  I  halt  on  the  limit  of  the  two  languages,  in  Lorraine,  at  the 
battle-field  of  the  two  races;  at  tiiie  Oak  of  the  Partisans ,1  which  is 

was  neoeisaiy  tojproTe  200  years  nobility  on  both  sides.  To  become  a  canoness 
or  denujueUe  of  Epinal,  it  was  necessary  Co  prove  four  paternal  and  maternal 
noble  generations. 

*  A  duke  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  the  seventh  century  wished  for  a  son. 
He  bad  but  a  blind  daughter,  and  he  caused  her  to  be  exposed.  He  afterwards 
became  the  father  of  a  son,  who  brought  the  girl  to  the  old  duke,  who  was  now  be- 
come fierce  and  moody,  and  dwelt  in  solitary  retirement  in  the  castle  of  Uohen- 
borg.  At  first,  he  repulsed  her,  but  afterwards  his  sternness  gave  way,  and  he 
fbttoded  a  monastery  for  her,  which  afterwards  was  called  by  her  name,  St. 
Odile.  Baden  and  dermany  are  visible  from  its  summit.  Pilgrim  kings  visited 
it  from  all  parts;  the  Emperor  Charles  lY. ;  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  the 
King  of  Denmark ;  the  King  of  Cyprus ;  and  a  pope.  This  convent  received  the 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  of  Charles  le  Gros. — At  Winstein,  in  the  north  of 
Lower  Rhine,  the  devil  keeps  costly  treasures  in  a  castle  cut  out  of  the  rock. — 
Between  Haguenau  and  Wissemburg  a  fantastic  flame  issues  from  a  fountain  of 
pitch  (Pechelbninnen) ;  that  flame  is  the  hunter^  thephantom  of  an  old  lord  who 
it  midergoing  the  expiation  of  his  tyranny,  &c. — Tne  musical  and  child-like 
genius  of  Germany  begins  with  its  poetical  legends.  The  fiddlers  of  Alsace 
used  to  hold  regular  assemblies.  The  sire  de  Rapolstein  styled  himself  ^n^^ 
(he  vh&u.  The  fiddlers  of  Alsace  were  dependent  upon  a  lord,  and  were  bound 
to  present  themselves,  those  of  Upper  Alsace  at  Rapolstein,  those  of  Lower  Al- 
sace at  Bischewiller. 

t  With  this  beautiful  legend,  in  which  the  ecstasy  produced  by  harmony  pro- 
longs life  for  centuries,  let  us  couple  the  story  of  the  woman,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  heard  the  organ  for  the  first  time  and  died  of  delight. 
Tbos,  in  the  legends  of  Germany,  music  gives  life  and  death. 

t  In  the  Arrondissement  of  Neuf-Chateau.  This  tree  is  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter.    Depping,  ii. 
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still  shown  in  the  Vos^es.  The  struggle  between  France  and  the 
Empiie,  between  heroic  craft*  and  brute  force,  was  early  personified 
in  that  of  the  German  Zwintebald  and  the  Frenchman  Rainier 
(Renier,  Renard?)  from  whom  descended  the  counts  of  Hainault 
The  war  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox  is  the  grand  legend  of  the 
north  of  France,  the  subject  of  the  fabliaux  and  of  the  popultf 
poems.  A  grocer  of  Trojes  composed  the  last  of  these  poems 
m  the  fifteenth  century .f  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Lor- 
raine had  dukes  of  Alsacian  origin,  creatures  of  the  emjperor,  and 
who,  in  the  last  century,  ended  by  becoming  emperors.  These  dukes 
were  almost  always  at  war  with  the  bishop  and  the  republic  of 
Metz4  with  Champagne,  and  with  France.  But  on  the  marriage  of 
one  of  them,  in  1255,  wiih  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
they  became  Frenchmen  by  the  mother's  side,  and  they  vigorously 
supported  France  against  the  English,  and  against  the  Englisn 
party  in  Flanders  and  Bretagne.  They  all  fell,  or  were  made  pri- 
soners, fighting  for  France  at  Courtrai,  Cassel,  Crecy,  and  Aumy. 
A  girl  from  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  a  poor  pea- 
sant, Joan  of  Arc,  did  more.  She  revived  the  moral  ener^  of  the  na- 
tion ;  in  her  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  grand  image  of  the  people 
under  a  pure  and  vir^n  form.  Through  her  Lorraine  became  oound 
to  France.  The  duke  liimself,  who  had  for  awhile  slighted  the 
king,  and  had  tied  the  royal  pennon  to  the  tale  of  his  horse,  never&e- 
less  married  his  daughter  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Comte  de 
Bar,  Ren^  of  Anjou.  A  younger  branch  of  this  family  gave  in  the 
Guises  leaders  to  the  Catholic  party  against  the  Calvinist  allies  of 
England  and  Holland. 

As  we  descend  to  Lorraine  from  the  Low  Coimtries  by  the  Ar- 
dennes, La  Mouse,  from  being  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  be- 
comes more  and  moie  military.  Verdun  and  Stenay,  Sedan,  M^ 
zieres,  and  Givet,  Maestricht  and  a  multitude  of  fortresses,  command 
its  course.  It  lends  them  its  waters;  it  serves  them  as  a  guard  or  as 
a  girdle.  All  this  country  is  woody,  as  if  to  mask  the  aefenoe  and 
the  attack  from  the  approaches  of  Belgium.  The  great  forest  of 
Ardennes  the  deep  far  dmnn)  extends  on  every  side,  more  vast  than 
imposing  in  its  enect.  You  meet  towns,  boroughs,  and  pastures; 
you  fancy  that  you  have  issued  from  the  woods,  but  you  are  only 
among  its  glades.  The  woods  recommence  continually  ;—conUnaaIl7 
you  have  before  you  small  oaks,  a  low  and  monotonous  ve^table 
ocean,  the  uniform  undulations  of  which  you  perceive,  from  tune  to 
time,  from  the  summit  of  some  hill.     The  forest  was,   formerly, 

*  Giiill.  Britonis  Philipp.,  lib.  x. 

Qui  (Lotharinfln)  cum  simplicibut  soleant  aermonibus  uti, 
Non  tamen  in  factis  ita  defimre  videntur. 
f  See  the  notices  oftlie  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  Ro^e,  in  the  M^moircs 
de  TAcad  des  Inscriptions. 

X  At  Metz  were  bom  Marshal  Fabert,  Custines,  and  tltat  daring  and  ut»- 
fortunate  man,  Pil&tre  des  Hosiers,  who  was  the  first  that  ventured  to  ascend  in 
a  baloon.    The  edict  of  Nantes  expelled  from  it  the  Ancillon  fiimily. 
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much  more  continuous;  the  hunters  could  pursue  their  game  con- 
tinually in  its  shade  from  Germany,  from  Luxembourff,  to  Picardy, 
and  from  St.  Hubert  to  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse.  M any  nistories  have 
beoi  enacted  imder  these  shades;  many  a  one  is  mown  to  those  I  ' 
oaks  loaded  with  miseltoe,  if  they  would  but  recount  them.  From  • 
the  mysteries  of  the  Druids  down  to  the  wars  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes, 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  from  the  miraculous  stag,  the  apparition 
of  which  converted  St.  Hubert,  down  to  the  fair  Iseult  and  her 
lover.  They  were  sleeping  on  the  moss  when  Iseult's  husband  sur- 
prised them,  but  they  looked  so  beautiful,  so  chaste,  with  the  broad 
blade  of  the  sword  laid  between  them,  that  he  courteously  with- 
drew. 

Come  with  me  beyond  Givet,  and  see  the  Trou-du-Han,  into 
which,  but  very  recently,  no  one  dared  to  enter.  Let  us  behold  the 
solitudes  of  Layfoiir,  and  the  black  rocks  of  the  Lady  of  Meuse; 
the  table  of  the  enchanter  Maugis,  and  the  permanent  impression 
left  in  the  rock  by  the  hoof  of  Renaud's  horse.  The  four  sons  of 
Aymon  are  found  at  Chdteau-Renaud,  as  at  Uzes,  in  the  Ardennes, 
as  well  as  in  Languedoc.  I  have  stiU  before  me  the  girl  at  her 
spinning-wheel,  who,  as  she  plies  her  task,  holds  on  her  knees  the 
precious  volume  of  the  Blue  Library,  an  heirloom  well  thumbed 
and  blackened  in  the  course  of  many  a  winter's  evening.* 

This  sombre  country  of  the  Ardennes  has  no  natmnal  connexion 
with  Champagne;  it  oelongs  to  the  bishopic  of  Metz,  to  the  basin 
of  the  Meuse,  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Ostrasia.  When  you  have 
passed  the  dull  white  plains  extending  from  Rheims  to  Rethel, 
Champagne  is  ended,  the  woods  begin,  and,  with  the  woods,  the 
pastures  and  the  little  sheep  of  Ar&nnes.  The  chalk  has  disap- 
peared; the  dull  red  of  the  tile  gives  place  to  the  sombre  lustre  of 
the  slate;  the  houses  are  encrusted  witn  iron  filings;  manufactories 
of  arms,  tan-yards,  and  slate-quarries, — all  this  does  not  enliven  the 
country.  But  the  race  is  a  distinguished  one,  evincing  something  of 
intelligence,  sobriety,  and  economy,  with  visace  rather  hard  and 
mark^  with  prominent  lines.  This  character  of  nard-featured  stern- 
ness is  not  peculiar  to  the  little  Guienne  of  Sedan;  the  same  thing 
prevails  almost  throughout.  The  country  is  not  rich,  and  the  enemy  is 
close  at  hand;  this  makes  men  thoughtful;  the  people  are  serious,  a 
cntical  spirit  prevails  among  them.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
people  who  feel  that  their  merits  are  greater  than  their  fortunes. 

Behind  this  rude  and  heroic  zone  of  Dauphine,  Franche-Comt^, 
Lorraine,  and  Ardennes,  spreads  another,  far  softer  and  more  abun- 
dant in  the  fruits  of  thought.  I  mean  the  provinces  of  the  Lyonese, 
Burpindy  and  Champagne.  A  zone  of  the  vine,  of  inspired  poetry, 
of  eloquence,  of  elegant  and  ingenious  literature.     These  people 

*  In  it  we  read,  how  the  good  Renaud  played  many  a  trick  on  Charlemagne, 
u<I  how,  nevertheless,  he  made  a  good  end,  having  humbly  become  a  mason 
from  being  a  knight,  and  carrying  on  his  back  huge  blocks  to  build  the  holy 
church  of  Cologne. 
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were  not  doomed^  like  the  rest,  incessantly  to  reoeive  and  return  the 
shock  of  foreign  invasion;  better  sheltered,  they  were  enabled  to 
coltiyate  at  leisure  the  delicate  flower  of  civilisation. 

First  comes,  close  to  Dauphin^,  the  large  and  agreeable  town  of 
Lyons,  with  its  eminently  social  genius,  uniting  the  peoples  like  the 
livers.*  This  point  of  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saonef  seems  to 
have  been  always  a  saored  spot.  The  Segusi  of  Lyons  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Druidical  people  of  the  Edui.  Sixty  tribes  of 
Gaul  erected  the  altar  of  Augustus  in  that  town,  and  Caligula 
established  there  those  contests  m  eloquence,  the  rule  of  which  was, 
that  the  defeated  candidate  should  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  un- 
less he  preferred  blotting  out  his  speech  with  his  tongue4  1^  its 
forum  victims  were  thrown  into  the  river,  according  to  the  old  Cel- 
tic and  Germanic  usage.  They  show  in  the  bridge  of  St.  Misier, 
the  marvellous  arch  whence  they  used  to  throw  down  the  bulls. 

The  famous  bronze  table,  whereon  we  still  read  the  speech  of 
Claudius  for  the  admission  of  the  Grauls  into  the  senate,  is  the  first 
of  our  national  antiquities,  the  sign  of  our  initiation  into  the  civilised 
world.  Another  initiation,  far  more  holy,  has  its  monument  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Lrenaeus,  in  the  crypt  of  St  Poihin,  in  Fourvi^res, 
the  mountain  of  pilgrims.  Lyons  was  the  seat  of  the  R<xnan  admi- 
nistration, then  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the  four  Lyooefle 
districts  (Lyons,  Tours,  Sens,  and  Rouen),  that  is  to  say,  for  all  Cel- 
tica.  Li  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  first  medieval  centuries,  this 
great  eccleaastical  town  gave  refuge  to  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  and 
became  peopled  by  the  general  depopulation,  nearly  as  (x>nstantino- 
ple  gradually  concentrated  within  it  all  the  Greek  empire,  which 
retreated  before  the  advances  of  the  Arabs  or  the  Turks.    This  |m>- 

Sulation  had  neither  fields  nor  lands,  nothing  but  its  arms  and  its 
Lhone ;  it  was  manufacturing  and  commerci^.  Manufactures  had 
begun  there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  we  have  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions. To  the  memory  of  an  Afriean  glass-makery  an  inhabitant  of 
Lyons;§   To  the  memory  of  a  veteran  of  the  legume^  a  dealer  in  pa- 

*  The  Sadne  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhone  as  fitf  as  the  sea,  difided 
France  from  the  Empire.    Lyons,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  wtsaa 
imperial  dty ;  but  the  counts  of  Lyons  depended  on  France  for  the  subuibsof 
Sl  Juste  and  St.  Irenes, 
f  Vidi  duobus  imminens  fluvits  gugum 

Quod  Phoebus  orta  semper  obverse  vtdet, 
Ubi  Rhodanus  ingens  amne  pnerapido  fluit, 
Ararque  dubitans  ^uo  suos  cursus  agat, 
Tacitus  quietis  alluit  ripas  vadis. 

Seneca. 
t  Sueton.  in  C.  Ca]igiila.^JuTeoal,  i.  48. 

Palleat  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem, 
Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 
§  D.  M. 
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f^.*  This  laborious  ant-hiU^f  shut  in  between  the  rocks  and  the  rivers, 
with  its  narrow  gloomy  shelving  streets  swept  with  rain,  and  over- 
hung with  perpetual  fogs,  had  yet  its  moral  life  and  its  poetry.  It 
was  thus  our  Maitre  Adam,  the  joiner  of  Nevers,  it  was  thus  the 
Meistersanger  of  Nuremburg  and  Frankfort,  coopers,  locksmitiis, 
the  smelters,  and  in  our  day  too,  the  tinman  of  Nuremburg ; — all 
these  men  revered  in  their  obscure  cities  that  nature,  which  they 
did  not  behold,  and  that  bright  sun  which  was  denied  them.  They 
hammered  out  in  their  gloomy  workshops  idyls  on  the  fields,  the 
biids,  and  the  flowers,  in  Lyons,  the  source  of  poetic  inspiration 
was  not  nature,  but  love.  JVIany  a  young  shop  girl,  pensive  in  the 
twilight  of  the  back  shoD,  wrote,  like  Louise  Labbe,  like  Pemette 
Gxdllet,  verses  fiill  of  melancholy  and  of  passion,  which  were  not  for 
their  husbands.  The  love  of  God,  it  must  be  mentioned,  and  the 
most  gentle  mysticism,  were  likewise  characteristic  of  Lyons. 
The  church  of  Lyons  was  founded  by  the  man  of  l<mging  desire 
(iio^w6f ,  St  Pothm),!  and  it  was  in  Lyons,  that,  in  later  times,  St. 
Martin,  the  man  of  hnging  desire^  established  his  schooL§     Our 

To  the  manes  and  to  the  eternal  memory  of  Julius  Alexander,  born  in  Africa,  a 
citizen  of  Carthage,  an  excellent  man,  a  workman  in  the  art  of  glass,  who  lived 

Ixz.  yean,  v.  months,  and  ziii.  days,  in  a 

•  D.  M. 
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CA^ER^NT. 

To  the  manes  and  to  the  eternal  memory  of  Vitalinus  Felix,  ▼eteran  of  the 
Minervan  legion,  a  ^eiy  wise  man  and  a  very  honest  paper- merchant  in  Lyons, 
vho  died  aged  ....  ▼iii.  years,  ▼.  months,  and  x.  days.  He  was  born  on  a  Tues- 
(lay,  set  out  to  the  wars  on  a  Tuesday,  obtained  his  discharge  on  a  Tuesday,  and 
died  on  a  Tuesday.  His  son,  Vitalinus  Felicissimus,  and  his  wife,  Julia 
^>ce,  erected  this  tomb  to  him,  and  dedicated  it  under  the  Asda.  Alillin,  i. 
508, 157. 

t  I  will  speak  elsewhere  of  the  present  condition  of  trade  in  Lyons.  The 
state  of  thb  town  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  melancholy  subjects  of  modem 
l^istory.  All  the  grand  questions  of  economy  and  of  policy  are  concerned  in  it ; 
to  tnce  them  here  would  be  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  world  ^  propoi  to  a  town. 

X  See  the  martyrdom  of  St  Pothin  in  Eusebius,  i.  5. 

§  lie  was  born  at  Amboise,  in  1743.  A  Polbh  bishop  in  1U7  introduced 
loto  a  dioich  he  built  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Lyon.  Crommenis,  y\,  ap. 
Duchesne  Ancienues  Villes  de  France.     Not  long  ago  mass  was  chanted  at 
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Balknche  was  bom  there;*  Jean  Gerson,  the  author  of  the  '^  Imita- 
tion," wished  to  die  there.f 

It  seems  a  whimsical  and  contradictory  fact,  that  mysticism  should 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  those  great  cities  of  trade  and  of 
corruption,  such  as  now  are  Lyons  and  Strasburg;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  nowhere  does  the  heart  of  man  feel  more  need  of  heaven.  In 
places,  where  all  gross  pleasures  are  within  man's  reach,  disgust  soon 
follows ;  the  sedentary  life,  too,  of  the  artisan,  seated  before  bis 
loom,  &vours  this  internal  fermentation  of  the  soul.  The  silk- 
worker  in  the  humid  obscurity  of  the  streets  of  Lyons ;  the  weaver 
of  Artois  and  of  Flanders  in  the  cave  where  he  uved,  created  for 
themselves  a  world  ;  or,  for  want  of  the  real  world,  they  created 
themselves  a  moral  paradise  of  sweet  dreams  and  visions.  To  in- 
demnify themselves  for  the  absence  of  that  nature  which  was  denied 
them,  they  gave  themselves  to  God.  No  class  of  men  supplied  the 
fiery  persecutions  of  the  middle  ages  with  more  victims.  The  Vau- 
dois  of  Arras  had  their  martyrs  Uke  those  of  Lyons.  These  men, 
disciples  of  the  merchant  Yaldo,  Vaudoisy  or  paupers  of  Lyons,  as 
they  were  called,  sought  to  bring  back  things  to  the  condition 
of  the  first  times  of  uie  gospel.  They  set  an  affecting  example 
of  fraternity;  nor  was  this  umty  of  hearts  merely  confined  to  com- 
munity of  religious  opinions.  Long  after  the  days  of  the  Van- 
dois,  we  meet  with  contracts  entered  into  at  Lyons,  wherein  two 
friends  adopt  each  other,  and  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  com- 
mon. | 

The  genius  of  Lyons  is  more  moral,  more  sentimental,  at 
least,  than  that  of  Proven9e.  This  town  belongs  already  to  the 
North;  it  is  a  centre  of  the  South,  which  is  not  meridional,  and 
which  the  South  will  not  accept.  On  the  other  hand,  France  long 
refused  to  own  Lyons,  and  regarded  it  as  a  stranger,  not  choosing 
to  recognise  the  ecclesiastical  primacy  pf  the  imperial  town.  Not- 
withstanding its  fine  situation  on  two  rivers,  and  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  provinces,  it  was  not  able  to  extend  itself.  It  had  behind  it 
the  two  Burgundies,  that  is  to  say,  French  feudalism  and  that  of 
the  Empire ;  before  it  the  Cevennes,  and  its  envious  rivals  Vienne 
and  Grenoble. 

Advancing  from  Lyons  northwards,  you  have  your  choice  between 
Chalons  and  Autun.    The  Segusii  of  Lyons  were  a  colony  from  this 

Lyon  without  organ,  books,  or  instruments,  as  in  the  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
tianitv. 

*  Also  MM.  Ampbre,  Degerando,  Camille  Jordan,  and  de  S^nancour.  Tbeir 
fiuniliet  at  least  are  of  Lvona. 

f  In  1429.  St  H^mi  of  Lyons  supported  he  party  of  Gottcschalk  aod  of 
mce  against  Johannes  Scotus.  According  to  du  Boulay,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  first  taueht  in  Lyons.  Under  Louis  XIILooc 
man.  Dents  de  Marquemont,  founded  fifteen  convents  in  Lyons. 

t  After  executing  such  a  deed,  the  adoptive  brothers  sent  each  other  bats 
deootated  with  iloweia  and  golden  hearts. 
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latter  town*  Autun,  the  old  Druidic  city,t  had  planted  its  colony, 
Ljons,  upon  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  at  the 
point  of  that  great  Celtic  triangle,  the  base  of  which  was  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Autun  and  Lyons,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, had  widely  different  destinies.  The  daughter,  seated  by  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  beautiful,  amiable,  and  facile,  has  always 
prospered  and  grown.  The  mother,  chaste  and  severe,  has  remained 
alone,  above  the  torrent-bed  of  the  Arroux,  in  the  depth  of  her  mys- 
terious forests^  between  her  crystals  and  her  lavas4  It  was  she  who 
brought  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  and  their  first  care  was  to  exalt 
Lyons  against  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Autun  abandoned  her  sacred 
name  of  Bibracte,  and  called  herself,  first,  Augustodunum,  and 
finally  Flavia;  in  vain  she  laid  down  her  divimty,§  and  became 
more  and  more  Roman ;||  she  decUned  continually;  all  the  great  wars 
of  the  Grauls  were  decided  round  her  and  against  her.f  She  did 
not  even  retain  her  famous  schools ;  what  she  did  retain  was  her 
austere  genius.     She  has  produced,  down  to  modem  times,  states- 

*  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  iv.  In  a  diploma  of  the  year  1189  Philip  Augustus 
ackaowledges  that  Lyons  and  Autun  nave,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  rieht 
oi  regale  and  administration,  when  either  of  the  sees  becomes  vacant.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  was  ex  officio  president  of  the  states  of  Burgundy.  The  con- 
nexion between  St.  Leger,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  will  be  remembered. 

f  Autun  displayed  in  its  arms,  first,  the  Druidic  serpent  (see  Book  i«,  c  2,  for 
the  serpent's  egg),  then  tlie  pig,  an  animal  that  feeds  on  the  Celtic  acorn. 
Rosny,  p.  209.  According  to  the  privileges  of  Autun  the  chief  of  arms  and  of 
justice  was  called  Fierg  (Vergobret).  Court^p^e,  Description  de  la  Bourgogne, 
iii.  491. 

X  Muddy  lavas  are  found  between  Autun  and  St.  Prix.  The  Abbe  Soulavie 
discovered  a  volcano  at  Drevin,  five  leagues  east  of  Autun.  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
deDijoD,  1783.  The  grotto  of  Argental  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  crystals. 
MilHn,  i.  343.  In  the  environs  are  also  found  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Kosny, 
p.  281. 

§  Inscription  found  at  Auton : 

DBAS  BIBRACTI 
P.  CAPBI  II  PACATU8 
I  iTll  I  TIE  AUGUSTA. 
V.  8.  L.  M. 

Millin,  1.337. 

II  It  seems  that  the  aristocracy  gave  itself  up  entirely  to  Rome,  whilst  the 
Dmidic  and  popular  party  strove  for  the  recoveiy  of  independence.  "  The  wise 
ffoveniment  of  Autun,"  says  Tacitus,  "  subdued  the  revolt  of  the  fanatic  bands  of 
Maricus  Boiusj  a  man  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  gave  himself  out  for  a  god 
a&d  for  the  liberator  of  Gaul.''  Annal.,  ii.  61.  We  have  seen  in  Book  i.  the 
rerolt  of  Sacrovir.  The  Basaudae  twice  sacked  Autun ;  and  then  were  closed 
tile  Maenian  schools,  which  Eumenes,  the  Greek,  reopened  under  Constantius 
Chlonis.  Francis  I.  visited  Autun  in  1521,  and  called  it  **  his  French  Rome." 
Autun  had  been  called  the  sister  of  Rome,  according  to  Eumenes,  ap.  Scr.  Fr., 
i.  712, 716,  717. 

^  It  was  alinost  ruined  by  Aurelian  after  his  victory  over  Tetricus,  who  coined 
bis  medab  there.  It  was  sacked  bv  tlie  Germans  in  280,  by  the  Bagaudse  under 
Diocletian,  by  Attila  in  451,  by  the  Saracens  in  732,  and  by  the  Normans  in 
8H6  and  895.  The  Hungarians  were  kept  off  in  924  only  by  dint  of  money. 
Hbt  d'Autun,  par  Joseph  de  Rosny,  1802. 
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men  and  lawyers,  the  Chancellor  Rolin,  Montholon,  Jeumin, 
and  many  others.  This  ri^  cast  of  mind  extends  far  to  the  west 
and  to  the  north.  The  Dupins  are  of  Clamecy,  from  V6zdai 
came  Theodore  de  B^ze,  the  orator  of  Calvinism. 

The  dry  and  sombre  region  of  Autun  and  Morvan  has  nothing  of 
the  Burgmidian  amenity.  If  any  one  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  Burgundy,  the  pleasant  Burgundy  of  the  vine,  he  must 
ascend  the  Saone  oy  Ohalons,  then  turn  aside  by  the  Cote  d'Or  to 
the  plateau  of  Dijon,  and  descend  again  towards  Auxerre.  A  plea- 
sant country,  the  towns  of  which  bear  clusters  of  the  vine  on  their 
coats  of  arms,*  in  which  people  invariably  call  each  other  brother 
or  cousin;  a  country  of  bons-vivans  and  of  merry  yules.t  No  pro- 
vince had  abbeys  of  greater  extent,  wealthier,  or  more  fruitftu  in 
distant  colonies;  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  Cluny  near  Mfioon,  and 
Citeaux  close  by  Chalons.  Such  was  the  splendour  of  these  monas- 
teries that  Cluny  once  entertained  the  j^ope,  the  kin^  of  France,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  princes,  with  their  suites,  witnout  obliging  the 
monks  to  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience.  Citeaux  was  still 
greater,  or,  at  least,  more  fruitful;  she  was  the  mother  of  Clairvaux 
and  of  St.  Bernard.  Her  abbot,  the  Abbot  of  Abbots^  was  recog- 
nised as  chief  of  the  order  in  1491  by  3252  monasteries.  It  was  the 
monks  of  Citeaux  who  founded  the  military  orders  of  Spain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  preached  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigeois,  as  St.  Bernard  had  preached  the  second  crusade  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Burgunay  is  the  land  of  orators,  the  land 
of  pompous  and  solemn  eloquence.  It  is  from  the  elevated  portion 
of  the  province,  from  that  whence  flows  the  Seine,  from  Dijon  and 
Mont  Bar,  that  arose  the  most  resonant  voices  of  France,  those 
of  St  Bernard,  Bossuet,  and  Buffon.  But  the  Amiable  sentimenta- 
lity of  Burmmdy  is  to  be  remarked  at  other  points;  more  graceful 
in  the  north,  more  showy  in  the  south.  Near  Semur  we  have  the 
good  Madame  de  Chantal,  and  her  grand-daughter,  Madame  de  St^ 
vign6;  at  M&con,  Lamartine,  the  poet  of  the  religious  and  lonely 
soul;  at  CharoUes,  Edgar  Quinet,  the  poet  of  history  and  humanitj4 

France  has  no  element  more  binding  than  Burgundy,  none  more 

*  See  the  anns  of  Dijon  and  of  Beaune.  A  bas-relief  in  Dijon  represents  ibe 
IriumTirs,  each  holding  a  goblet.  This  trait  is  local.  The  ctiltivation  of  the 
vine,  so  ancient  in  this  country,  has  had  a  singular  influence  upon  its  history,  bf 
multiplying  the  lower  classes  of  the  population.  It  was  the  diief  theatre  of  the 
wars  of  the  Bagaudae.  The  vine  growers  revolted  in  1630,  under  the  guidaoor 
of  an  old  soldier  whom  they  called  Kinp;  Machas. 

f  See  L41  Monnoye's  curious  collection.  Piron  was  a  native  of  Dijon  (bora 
in  1640,  died  in  1727).  The  feoil  ofjbolt  was  celebrated  in  Auxerre  down  to 
1407.  The  canons  used  to  play  at  ball  ipelola)  until  1538  in  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral.  The  last  canon  round  the  ball  and  delivered  it  to  the  dean  ;  after 
the  game  followed  dances  and  a  banqjuet.    Millin»  i. 

i  The  author  of  Abasuerus,  bom  m  Bourg,  was  brought  up  at  CharoUes. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  picturesque  and  mystic  little  town  of  Paray-le-Mooial 
where  arose  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  where  Madame  de  Ckiantal 
died.  A  religious  breatli  certainly  animates  the  country  of  the  translator  of  £« 
Sywhoktptej  and  of  the  autlior  of  SoBtude,  MM.  Guignaut  and  Ebrgaud. 
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capable  of  leconciling  the  North  and  the  South.  Its  counts,  or  dukes, 
descended  from  the  two  branches  of  the  Capets,  gave  sovereigns  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  afterwards, 
to  those  of  Franche-Comt^,  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Countries;  but  they  were  not  able  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
or  to  establish  themselves  in  the  central  plains,  notwithstanding  the 
aid  of  the  English.  The  poor  King  of  Bourges^  of  Orleans,  and  of 
Rheims,  prevaded  over  the  Grand-duke  of  Burgundy;  the  communes 
of  France,  which  had,  at  first,  supported  the  latter,  rallied  by  de- 
grees against  the  oppressor  of  the  communes  of  Flanders. 

It  was  not  in  Burgundy  that  the  destiny  of  France  was  to  be  ac- 
complished; that  feudal  province  could  not  give  it  the  monarchical 
and  democratic  form  to  which  it  was  tending.  The  genius  of  France 
was  destined  to  descend  into  the  colourless  plains  of  the  centre,  to 
abjure  pride  and  swelling  vanity,  and  even  the  oratorical  form,  in 
order  to  bear  its  last  firuit,  its  most  exquisite,  its  most  French  fruit. 
Bour^ogne  seems  still  to  retain  something  of  its  Burgundians  yet;  the 
intoxicating  juice  of  Beaune  and  of  MScon  confuses  the  mind,  Uke 
that  of  the  Rhine.  The  Burgundian  eloquence  smacks  of  rhetoric; 
the  exuberant  beauty  of  the  women  of  Vermanton  and  Auxerre  is 
no  unapt  expression  of  this  literature,  and  of  the  amplitude  of  its 
forms.  The  flesh  and  the  hlood  are  paramount  here ;  so,  too,  are  tur- 
eidity  and  vulgar  sentimentality;  we  need  only  mention  Crebillon, 
Longepierre,  and  Sedaine.  We  want  something  more  sober  and 
more  severe  to  form  the  nucleus  of  France. 

It  is  a  sad  fall  to  come  down  from  Burgundy  to  Champagne;  to 
look  on  the  low  and  chalky  plains  of  the  latter,  after  the  laughing 
hill  sides  of  the  former;  not  to  mention  the  desert  of  Champagne- 
Pouilleuse,  the  country  is  ^ntly  flat,  j)ale,  and  desperately  prosaic; 
the  animals  are  of  a  poor  kmd,  the  minerals  and  plants  oner  little 
variety.  A  few  dull  streams  creep  with  their  whitish  waters  between 
two  rows  of  young  poplars.  Man's  dwelling,  young  too,  and  marked 
with  decay  from  its  first  appearance,  strives  to  defend  fts  fi:ail  ex- 
istence a  httle  by  hooding  itself,  as  well  as  it  can,  with  poor  wooden 
imitations  of  slates;  but  through  the  spurious  slates,  from  and  beneath 
the  rain-washed  painting,  the  chalk  peeps  out,  white,  dirty,  and 
indigent. 

Houses  such  as  these  cannot  constitute  beautiful  towns.  Chalons 
u  scarcely  gayer  than  its  plains.  Troyes  is  almost  as  remarkable  for 
its  ugliness  as  for  its  manufectures.f  Rheims  derives  a  melancholy 
character  from  the  solemn  breadth  of  its  streets,  which  makes  the 
houses  appear  lower  still.    It  is  the  whilom  town  of  bourgeois  and 

•  Charles  VII.  was  so  called. 

t  The  old  walls  of  Troyes  were  built  with  fragments  of  Roman  monuments, 
cornices,  capitals,  stones  covered  with  inscriptions,  &c.,  like  the  walls  of  Aries 
Md  Naibonne. 

La  grand'ville  de  Bar-sur-Saigne 
A  nit  trembler  Troye  en  Champaigne. — Froissard. 
Y 
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of  priests,  Tours'  true  sister,  a  sugery  and  somewhat  devout  town, 
a  town  of  chaplets  and  ^ngerbreaa,  good  light  clodis,  excellent 
light  wine,  fairs,  and  pilgrimages. 

These  towns,  essentially  democratic  and  anti-feudal,  have  been  the 
principal  support  of  the  monarchy.  The  customs  of  Troyes,  which 
sanctioned  tne  equal  partition  of  property,  early  divided  and  annihi- 
lated the  strength  of  the  nobility.  A  manor,  by  constant  sub- 
division, might  come  to  be  parcellea  out  in  the  fourth  generation 
into  fifty  or  a  hundred  parts.  The  impoverished  nobles  endeavoured 
to  recover  themselves  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  rich  rahmert. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  same  customs  that  the  toamb  ennobles  J*  This 
illusive  precaution  did  not  prevent  the  children  of  unequal  marriages 
from  being  very  little  removed  from  the  condition  of  the  raturien. 
The  nobility  did  not  gain  by  this  accession  of  roturier  nobles;  at  last 
they  threw  away  idle  shame,  and  became  traders. 

The  misfortune  was,  that  this  trade  was  not  one  that  exalted  the 
character  of  those  concerned  in  it,  either  by  its  object  or  by  its  form. 
It  was  not  the  adventurous,  heroic  kind  of  trade  carried  on  with  dis- 
tant lands  by  the  Catalans  or  the  Genoese.  The  commerce  of  Troyes 
and  of  Rheims  was  not  a  luxurious  one;  they  had  none  of  those  illus- 
trious corporations,  those  Great  and  Little  Arts  of  Florence,  wherein 
statesmen,  like  the  Medicis,  dealt  in  the  noble  productions  of  the  East 
and  of  the  North,  in  silk,  furs,  and  precious  stones.  The  in- 
dustry of  Champagne  was  profoundly  plebeian.  In  the  fairs  of  Troyea, 
frequented  by  all  Europe,were  sold  thread,  inferior  stuffs,  cotton  capp, 
and  leather.f  Our  tanners  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  were  ori- 
ginally a  colony  from  Troyes.  Those  cheap  manufactured  goods,  so 
liecessary  to  all,  made  the  country  rich.  The  nobles  sat  themselves 
down  with  a  good  grace  before  the  counter,  and  practised  politeness 
towards  the  clown.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  amidst  the  conflux 
of  strangers  to  the  fairs  to  search  out  the  genealogy  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  to  quarrel  upon  points  of  etiquette;  thus  gradually  be- 
gan equality.  And  the  great  Count  of  Champagne,  too,  sometimes 
Kin^  of  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  of  Navarre,  found  the  friendship 
of  these  shopkeepers  very  convenient.     It  is  true,  that  he  was  re- 

*  Tliis  nobility  from  the  mother's  side  is  found  elsewhere  in  France*  and  even 
under  the  first  race  (See  Beaumanoir).  Cliarles  V.  (Nov.  15,  1730)  subjected 
nobles  bv  the  mother's  side  to  the  law  of  franc  fief.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
second  clrawing  up  of  the  customary  law  of  Chaumont,  the  nobles  bv  the  &tfaf r\ 
side  protested ;  Louis  XII.  ordered  that  the  matter  should  remain  m  abcTtnce. 
The  customs  of  Troyes  sanctioned  the  equal  inheritance  of  the  children ;  bence 
the  weakening  of  the  nobility.  For  instance,  Jean,  sire  de  Dampierre,  Vicomte 
de  Troyes,  died,  leaving  several  children,  who  shared  the  viscounty  between 
them.  In  consequence  of  successive  partitions  Eustache  de  Conflaux  posse»ed 
a  third  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  to  a  chapter  of  monks.  The  second  third 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each  part  into  twelve  lots,  which  were  dis- 
tributed amonest  divers  houses,  and.the  domains  of  the  town  and  of  the  king. 

f  Urban  IV.  was  the  son  of  a  cordwainer  of  Troyes.  He  built  St  Urban  in 
that  town,  and  had  a  tapestry  wrought  representing  his  father  making  shoes. 
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garded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  lords,*  and  that  they  sometimes 
treated  himself  as  a  shopkeeper.  Witness  the  brutal  insult  offered 
him  by  Robert  d* Artois,  who  caused  a  cream  cheese  to  be  thrown  in 
his  face. 

This  precocious  degradation  of  feudalism,  these  grotesque  trans- 
fomiations  of  knights  into  shopkeepers,  all  this  must  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  enliven  the  Champa^e  character,  and  to  give 
it  that  ironical  cast  of  sly  stolidity  which  is  called,  I  know  not  why, 
mhxt6\  in  our  &bliaux.  It  was  the  country  of  good  stories,  of  face- 
tious tales  conoenung  the  noble  knight,  the  honest  and  d^bonnaire 
husband,  and  M.  le  Uur^  and  his  servant-maid.  The  narrative  genius 
which  prevails  in  Champagne  expended  itself  in  Flanders  in  long 
poems  and  fine  histories.  The  last  of  our  poetical  romances  begins 
with" Chretien de Troves," and "GujotdeProvins."}  Thegreat lords 
of  the  country  themselves  write  their  gestes;  Ville  Hardouin;  Join- 
ville,  and  Cardinal  de  Retz  have  themselves  recounted  to  us  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Fronde.  History  and  satire  are  the  vocation  of  Cham- 
pagne. Whilst  Count  Thibauit  had  his  poems  ]3ainted  on  the  walls 
of  his  palace  at  Provins  amidst  the  roses  of  the  east,  the  grocers  of 
Troves  scribbled  on  their  counters  the  allegorical  and  satirical  history 
of  Renard  and  Isen^rin.  The  most  piquant  pamphlet  in  the  lan- 
guage is  the  production,  in  a  great  measure,  of  attorneys  of  Troyes;§ 
It  is  the  Satire  Menippee. 

Here,  in  this  naave  and  sly  Champagne,  terminates  the  long  line 

*  And  often  too  by  the  priests.  The  counts  of  Champagne  protected  St. 
Bernard,  but  they  equally  protected  his  rival.  Abailard.  It  was  on  TArdussun, 
between  Nogent  and  Pont-sur-Seine  that  he  founded  the  Paraclete. 

t  The  old  type  of  the  peasant  of  the  North  of  France  is  honest  Jacques,  who 
nevertheless  came  at  last  to  la  Jacquerie.  The  same,  being  considered  as  simple 
and  debonnaire^  is  called  Jeannot ;  when  he  falls  into  a  childish  fit  of  despair, 
and  turns  rageur,  he  takes  the  name  of  Jocrisse.  Being  enlisted  by  the  Re- 
▼olutioo,  he  got  rid  of  his  stolidity  to  a  notable  extent,  though  he  again  came  by 
the  name  of  Jean  Jean,  under  the  Restoration.  Hiese  different  words  do 
Dot  designate  local  points  of  ridicule,  like  these  of  Arlequino,  Pantalone,  and 
Polichinello  in  Italy.  The  most  common  names  of  domestics  in  old  aristocratic 
France  were  those  of  provinces,  such  as  Lorain,  Picard,  and  above  all  La  Brie  and 
Champagne.  The  Champenois  is  indeed  the  most  disciplinable  of  provincials, 
though  under  his  apparent  simplicity  there  lurks  a  good  deal  of  slyness  and 
irony. 

t  Whom  people  wrongly  persist  in  calling  Kiot  de  Provence,  following  the 
orthography  of  the  German  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  We  owe  this  ingenious 
rectification  to  the  young  and  learned  M.  Michel,  who  has  already  done  so  much 
towards  elucidating  the  literary  antiquities  of  France. 

j  Passerat  and  Pithon. — The  sarcastic  spirit  of  the  north  of  France  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  popular  festivals,  witness  in  Champagne  and  elsewhere.  The 
Alms  King,  roi  de  I'aum^e  (a  townsman  elected  to  deliver  two  prisoners,  &c.) ; 
the  Tennis  King,  rot  rf^ /'ff/^i^(Dupin,  Deux  Sevres);  the  roi  des  ArbaUfriers, 
King  of  the  Arblastmen,  with  his  knights  (Cambry,  Oise,  ii.)  ;  the  King  of  the 
Paupen,  roi  des  euefifi  (Almanach  d*Artois,  1770) ;  the  King  of  the  Gardeners, 
roi  det  roners,  still  to  thb  day  in  Normandy,  Cliampagne,  Burgundy,  &c.  In  Paris 
the/(^«fl  des  MOtU'diacres,  or  diacret  sAuls.*  who  chose  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  and 

*  FestiTtl  of  the  subdeacons  or  drunken  deacons;  the  pun  is  lost  in  translation. 
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we  liave  pursued  from  Languedoc  and  Proyen^e  through  Lyons  and 
Burgundy.  In  this  wine-bearing  and  literary  zone,  the  mind  of  man 
has  a\wB,ys  advanced  in  precision  and  sobnety.  We  hare  distin- 
guished m  it  three  degrees:  the  impetuosity,  and  intellectual  intoxi- 
cation of  the  South,  the  Burgundian  eloquence  and  rhetoric,*  the 
grace  and  irony  of  Champagne;  this  is  the  last  and  most  delicate 
truit  of  France.  On  these  white  plains,  on  these  meagre  hill  sides, 
ripens  the  light  capriciousf  wine  of  the  North.  It  scarcely  owes  any 
tmng  to  the  earth,  it  is  the  child  of  labour  and  of  society .$  There,  too, 
grew  up  that  Uffht  thing y^  yet  profound,  at  once  ironical  and  dreamy, 
which  reopened  and  closed  for  ever  the  vein  of  the  fabliaux. 

Througn  the  flat  plains  of  Champagne  wander,  listlessly,  the  river 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  river  of  France,  the  Mouse,  and  the 
Seine  with  its  acolyte  the  Mame ;  but  as  they  advance,  their  to* 
lume  swells,  and  they  arrive  with  more  dignity  at  the  sea.  The 
land  itself,  too,  rises  gradually  into  hills  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Picardy.  France  becomes  more  majestic,  she  does  not 
choose  to  arrive  in  front  of  England  with  her  head  down;  she 

buraed  leather  before  him  for  incense,  sang  obscene  songs,  and  ate  off  the  altar. 
At  Evreux  the  first  of  May,  St.  Vital's  day,  was  the  frast  of  the  homed  ;  people 
wore  chaplets  of  leaves  on  their  heads :  the  priests  wore  their  surplices  inside 
out,  and  threw  bran  iu  each  other's  faces ;  the  bellringers  flung  coMMe^miuea  x, 
snout-breakers,  cakes.  At  Beauvais,  a  girl  and  a  child  were  paraded  about  on 
an  ass,  and  the  burden  sung  in  chorus  at  the  mass  was  hihau  !  The  canons  of 
Rheims  walked  in  two  riles,  each  trailing  a  herring,  which  his  neighbour  trod 
upon.  At  Bonchain  they  had  the  festival  of  the'*  provost  of  the  tniuicaps.*  At 
Chalons-sur-Saone  that  of  tlie  roisterers  (gaiUardoru),  At  Paris  those  of  tlH^ 
enfantstans  touci,  of  tiie  rigintent  de  la  calotte,  and  of  the  brotherhood  oftbf 
sirloin  (confi^rieM  de  tah^au).  At  Dijon  there  was  the  procession  of  mother 
madcap  (/a  mere  foile)  ;  at  Harfleur  the  feast  of  the  saw  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

i There  was  a  saw  in  the  arms  of  President  Coss^  Brissac.)  The  magistrstes 
is!»ed  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  while  two  persons  in  masks  carried  the  baton  frueu 
(the  handle  of  the  saw),  which  was  presented  to  a  man  who  beat  his  wife.  The 
association  of  the  Chivalry  of  Honfleur  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqiieror. 

*  Diderot  was  bom  on  the  mountain  of  Langres.  Here  is  the  tiansitioo 
from  Burgundy  to  Champagne,  combining  the  characters  of  both. 

t  This  must  be  understood  not  only  of  the  wine,  but  also  of  the  vine.  The 
lands  that  produce  Champagne  wine  seem  capricious.  The  people  of  the  couth 
try  assert,  that  in  a  plot  consisting  of  three  acres  perfectly  similar  to  each  other. 
it  freouently  happens  that  only  the  middle  acre  produces  eood  wine. 

X  A  tract  of  land,  which,  under  corn  cultivation,  would  give  employment  to 
five  or  six  families,  frequently  employs  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  men,  womro, 
and  children,  when  it  is  pbnted  with  vines.  It  is  well  known  how  much  labour 
Champagne  wine  requires.  Bourgeois  Jersaint  Statistique  de  la  Mame,  p.  (^1- 
The  foreigner  (Russia,  England,  Germany)  now  consumes  more  of  it  tliso 
France  does ;  we  prefer  Burgundy.  In  fact,  after  so  many  troubles  aud  agita- 
tions, we  no  longer  require  to  excite  our  minds  by  stimulating  our  nerves,  but 
mther  to  strengthen  the  body. 

%  La  Fontaine  says  of  himself: 

Je  suis  chose  l^g^re,  et  vole  a  tout  sujet, 
Je  vais  de  fleur  en  fleur,  et  d'objct  en  objet 
"  The  poet,"  says  Plato,  *'  is  a  light  and  sacred  thing." 
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decks  Herself  in  forests  and  superb  towns  ;  she  augments  the  volume 
of  her  rivers ;  she  flings  out  magnificent  plains  in  long  waves,  and 
sets  before  her  rival  that  other  England  of  Flanders  and  Nor« 
mandy* 

There  is,  here,  an  immense  emulation;  the  two  shores  hate  and 
resemble  each  other.  On  either  side  is  hardness,  avidity,  a  grave 
and  laborious  spirit.  Old  Normandy  looks  askance  on  her  trium- 
^lant  daughter,  who  looks  down  on  her  with  a  smile  of  insolence. 
Yet  the  tables  still  exist  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
Normans  who  conquered  England.  Was  not  the  conquest  the  point 
at  which  the  latter  began  her  soaring  flight  ?  To  whom  does  she  owe 
the  all  of  art  that  she  possesses  ?  Did  those  monuments  of  which  she 
is  so  proud  exist  before  the  conquest  ?  The  wondrous  cathedrals  of 
England,  what  are  they  but  an  imitation,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
Norman  architecture  ?t  And  the  men  themselves,  and  ^e  race,  how 
much  have  they  been  modified  by  French  intermixture  ?  The  warlike 
and  captious  spirit,  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has  made 
England,  since  the  conquest,  a  nation  of  fighting  men  and  scribes, 
this  belongs  purely  to  the  Norman  temper  ;  tms  sour  sap  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits.  Caen,  the  town  of  sapience,  pre- 
serves the  great  monument  of  Anglo-Norman  fiscality,  the  exchequer 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Normandy  has  nothing  to  re^et,  the 
•good  old  customs  have  been  perpetuated  there.  The  famer  of  a 
mmily,  coming  home  from  the  nelds,  loves  to  explain  to  his  attentive 
children  some  articles  of  the  Civil  Code.} 

The  men  of  Lorraine  and  Dauphine,  cannot  compare  with  the 
Norman  in  liti^ous  disposition.  The  Breton  temper,  harder  and 
more  negative,  is  less  greedy  and  absorbing.  Bretagne  is  resistance, 
Normandy  is  conquest ;  the  conauest,  in  this  day,  over  nature,  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  This  ambitious  and  con- 
^quering  temper  commonly  puts  on  the  shape  of  tenacity  ;  frequently, 
it  manifests  itself  by  audacity  and  activity,  and  the  strenuous  force 
of  that  activity  at  times  reaches  the  sublime:  witness  so  many 
hooic  mariner8,§  witness  the  great  Comeille.    Twice  was  the  French 

*  About  Coutances  particularly,  as  Dibdin  states  in  bis  Bibliographical  Tour» 
Ihere  is  a  remarkably  English  character  in  the  features  of  the  people  and  the 
aspect  of  the  country. 

f  Doctor  Milner  alone  accords  the  superiority  to  the  English  cathedrals.  He 
makes  the  ogee  an  English  invention.  See  M.  de  Caumont,  Cours  d* Anti- 
quit^  Monumentales,  t.  ii. 

X  **  Do  you  see  that  little  field  ?^  said  an  ex-presidcnt,  to  me,  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  Lower  Normandy :  "  Were  it  to  pass  to-morrow  into  the  hands  of  four 
brothers  it  would  immediately  be  intersected  by  four  hedges,  so  necessary  b  it 
here  that  properties  should  be  accurately  parted.**  *'  The  Normans  are  so  ad- 
dicted to  tbe  study  of  cloauence,"  said  an  orator  of  the  eleventh  century, "  that 
the  very  children  speak  like  orators."  Quasi  rhetores  attendas.  Gatifred  Mala- 
terra,].  i.,c.  3. 

$  See  tbe  work  of  M.  Estancelin,  and  the  Histoire  des  Villes  de  France,  par 
M.  Vitet,  Dieppe,  t.  ii.    It  appears  that  the  people  of  Dieppe  had  discovered 
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liiegataire  quokened  iq;ain  by  NoniMndy ,  wUkfc  Bretegae  wu  le- 
vmng  ito  philoeoi^j.  Theold  poem  of  Koa^  appeals  in  tbe  twelftk 
oeutiOTwithAbailard;  mtkeaeveiitee&thoentuiyGonieille  i^petv 
with  JDeacartes.  NeTertheless,  a  srand  and  pregnant  ideaMty  haa 
been,  I  know  nc^  why,  refused  totne  Noniian  geniue  ;  itaoannifh, 
but  soon  £dls.  It  fiuls  into  the  penurioua  ooirectoeeB  of  Mafiierbe, 
into  the  diyneie  of  M^asond,  and  the  ingenious  lefinementB  of  La 
Braj^  and  FonteneUe.  Ti»  veiy  heroee  of  the  great  Com^Ik^ 
whenever  they  aie  not  sublime,  ML  readily  intoinstpid  necial  pleid> 
ing,  imd  induJ^e  in  all  the  subtleties  of  vain  and  steiile  dialectios. 

Neither  subSe  nor  sterile,  assuredly,  is  the  geniiis  of  oar  good  sod 
stout  Fhnden,  but  veiypaaitiye  and  real,  yery  solidly  fomidsd* 
so&b  fitadaium  ouibus  hUus.  On  its  fat  and  plentifiii  champaigm, 
imiformly  rich  with  aaanure,  wiih  oanals,  with  ezubosutt  and  gam 
yi^tation,  herbs,  moi,  and  animals,  all  ^iiive  prodigiously  ;  tne  ok 
and  the  horse  swell  up  as  if  they  would  play  the  eiepliaiit.  The 
women  are  men  in  corporal  deyelopment,  and  often,  moie  than  thai 
With  all  its  bidk,  howeyer,  the  race  is  of  a  rather  lax  fibre ;  it  is 
strong  rather  than  robust,  but  its  muscuUr  power  is  immense.  The 
athletes  of  our  fidrs  often  come  from  the  department  of  the  NortL 

The  prolific  powers  of  the  Bolg  of  Ireland  are  found  in  our  Beiges  of 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  thick  alluyium  of  those  rieh 
plains,  in  the  yast  and  gloomy  trading  and  manufaeturii^  conunuiies 
of  Tpres,  Ghent,  and  Sourges,  human  beings  swacmed  like  ioseols 
after  a  shower.  It  was  not  safe  to  set  foot  on  those  ant-hills;  touch 
them,  and  fighting  men  instantly  issued  from  them  with  pikes  levelled, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  all  stronj?  and  well  fed,  weU  clothed,  wd 
armed.   The  feudal  cayalry  wasm-matched  afiainst  masses  like  theses 

Had  they  not  good  reason  to  be  proud,  theee  braye  Flemings? 
Bulky  and  coarse  as  they  were,t  they  aid  their  business  nuinrelloi^j 
welL  None  better  than  they  understood  commeroe,  industry,  and 
agriculture ;  no  country  was  more  remarkable  for  common  sense, 
for  a  sense  of  what  was  positiye,  real;  no  people,  perhap,  in  the 
middle  ages,  better  understood  the  current  life  of  the  worla,  or  knew 
better  how  to  act  and  to  count.  Champagne  and  Flanders  were 
then  the  only  countries  that  could  contend  with  Italy  for  a  place  in 
history.  Flanders  has  its  ViUani  in  Froissard,  and  its  Machiavelli} 
in  Comines;  add  to  these,  its  imperial  historians  of  Constantinople; 
its  authors  of  &bliaux  are  likewise  historians,  at  least  in  what  regards 
public  manners. 


the  route  to  India  before  the  Portueueae ;  but  they  kept  the  secret  ao 
fwWy  that  they  have  lost  tl)e  glory  of  the  diacoveiy. 

*  See  the  excellent  edition  given  of  it  by  M.  Auguite  Ptrroat,of  Rouen,  ooe 
of  our  moat  diatinguiahed  antiquariea. 

f  Thb  Belgian  coarseneaa  is  visible  in  a  multitude  of  thinga.  At  Bmsieb  is 
atill  to  be  seen  the  little  statue  of  the  Mannekenpt,  **  the  oldest  citiaan  in  Cbe 
town.**    They  rive  him  a  new  dreas  on  great  festival  days. 

t  We  might  further  cite  Gaguin  of  Douai,  Oude|^erat  of  Lfllei  and  seveial 
others. 


Asior  ihosriOBiaun,  tbey  i?ere  little  edi^kig,  sensaal  and  gtoee; 
aid  the  fiirther  we  advance  northwaids  in  tnis  hi  Flonden,  under 
duBiaild  and  humid  atmoqiiheare,  the  more  voluptBous  we  find  lihe 
ooantiy;  the  more  does  flenanalily  predominate,  and  nature  acquire 
potenCT  *  fiistoiy  and  nasmtiTe  no  longer  miffioe  to  satisfy  the  ap« 
petite  far  reali^,  the  craraij?  of  the  senses;  the  arts  of  desim  oome 
to  mpply  the  deficiency.  Sculpture  begins  in  Franoe  itsdf,  wi& 
thst  nmous  disoiple  of  Michael  Angelo,  John  of  Boulogne.  Arehi- 
tednre,  too,  maxes  progress;  no  kmger  the  sober  and  gra^e  Nor- 
mui  orbhiteeture,  wim  ogee  pointingB,  and  rising  toward  the  sky, 
KiBe  one  of  Comeille's  verses,  but  an  architecture  rich  and  full  m 
h  fonns.  The  ogee  runs  supply  into  soft  curves  and  voluptuous 
Knmdii^;  the  curve  sometimes  sinks  and  flattens,  sometimes  swells 
w  and  beUies.  The  lovely  tower  of  Antwerp,  round  and  wavy  in 
all  its  ornaments,  rises  by  gentle  stages,  like  a  gigantic  basket  woven 
out  of  the  bulrushes  of  the  Scheldt. 

These  chuches,  washed  and  kept  with  all  the  trim  neatness  of  a 
Elemish  house,  ore  dazzling  with  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  their 
copper  ornaments,  and  the  profusion  of  their  black  and  white  marbles. 
They  are  cleaner  than  the  churches  of  Italy,  and  not  less  gay  and  grace- 
foL  Planders  is  a  prosaic  Lombardy,t  wanting  the  vine  and  the  sun. 
Something  else  it  wants  too;  we  feel  this  on  beholding  those  comit- 
len  wooden  figures  that  stand  even  with  the  floor  of  the  cathedrals, 
an  economical  kind  of  sculpture  and  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  marbles 
ihatpeoplethedties  of  Italy .(  Above  these  churcheSi  from  the  summit 
of  their  towem,  rings  the  uniform  and  scientific  peal  of  bells,  the 
honour  and  delight  of  the  Flemish  commune.  The  same  air  played 
fiom  hour  to  hour  for  successive  centuries,  has  satisfied  the  musical 
wants  of  I  know  not  how  many  generations  of  ardsans,  who  lived 
and  died  strict  votaties  to  establiimed  GUBtom.§ 

But  music  and  architecture  are  too  abstract  yet;  these  sounds, 

*  S«e  the  "  Coutumes  du  Conit6  de  Flandre,"  tratnlated  by  Legrand,  Cam- 
Imi,  1719,  vol.!.  Coutume  de  Gand,  p.  149,  mb.  26.  (Niemandt  en  sal  bas* 
taerdi  wesen  van  de  moeder)  no  one  thall  be  bastard  as  regards  the  mother;  but 
they  ihaU  inherit  from  the  mother  equally  with  the  other  legitimate  children 
(not  from  the  fiuher.)  This  plainly  shows  that  it  was  not  on  religious  or  mond 
grounds  they  were  excluded  from  tlie  inheritance  of  the  &ther,  but  on  account 
of  tbeir  doabtftil  paternity.  In  this  custom  there  is  the  principle  of  com- 
munitVy  of  equal  division  of  inheritances,  Ac. 

t  You  discover  in  them  the  predilection  for  the  swan,  whicb,  according  to 
^iigil,  was  theoniament  of  the  Mine! us,  and  of  the  other  rivers  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  entrance  of  Old  Belgium,  Amiens,  that  little  Venice,  as  Louis  XIV. 
called  it,  kept  the  king*s  swans  on  the  Somme.  A  great  number  of  inns  in 
Flaaders  have  the  swan  for  their  sign. 

t  The  single  cathedral  of  Milan  is  adorned  with  five  thousand  statues  and 
spall  figures,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  M.  Franchetti,  author  of  the  descrip- 
uon  of  that  prodigious  church. 

$  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  this  musical  instinct  has  developed  itself  in  a  re- 
nvkable  manner,  especially  in  the  Walloon  portion.  Lihge  b  the  native  place 
ofGi^try. 
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these  foims  are  not  enough;  there  must  be  colours,  vivid  and  true 
colours,  living  representations  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  senses.  There 
must  be  pictures  of  rude  and  heartv  festivities,  in  which  xed  men 
and  white  women,  drink,  smoke,  and  dance  clumsilv  *  There  must 
be  atrocious  tortures,  indecent  and  horrible  martyrdams,  huge  Vir- 
gins, fair,  fat,  and  scandalously  beautiful.  Beyond  the  &heldt, 
amid  the  dismal  marshes,  the  deep  waters,  and  lofty  dykes  of  Uol- 
land,  begius  the  sombre  and  serious  school  of  paintm? ;  Rembrandt 
and  Grerard  Dow  paint  where  Erasmus  and  Grotius  t  write.  But 
in  Flanders,  in  tine  rich  and  sensual  Antwerp,  the  rapid  pencil 
of  Rubens  produces  the  bacchanals  of  painting.  All  the  myBteries 
are  parodied  |  in  his  idolatrous  pictures,  that  riot  in  aU  the  fiie 
and  brutality  of  genius.§  This  terrible  man,  sprung  from  the  Sla- 
vonic blood,  II  reared  in  the  passionate  vehemence  of  the  Belgians, 

*  See  the  picture  in  the  LouYre,  entitled,  FUe  Flamande.  It  is  the  wildest 
and  most  sensual  of  orgies. 

\  In  my  opinion,  the  highest  type  of  Belgian  senius  is  found  in  Rubens, 
as  regards  the  Flemish  portion,  and  in  Gr^try  for  the  Walloon,  or  Celtic 
portion.  Spontaneity  predominates  in  Belgium,  reflection  in  Holland.  Men 
of  thought  nave  been  tond  of  the  latter  country.  Thither  Descartes  repaired 
to  effect  the  apotheosis  of  man*s  personality,  and  Spinosa  that  of  nature. 
Still  the  philosophy  proper  to  Holland  is  a  practical  one,  applicable  to  the 
political  relations  of  nations :  e,g,  Grotius.  If  we  compare  together  Geraumy 
and  the  Low  Countries,  we  shall  find  that  Austria  is  to  Belgium  what 
Prussia  is  to  Holland;  but  Holland  is  less  energetic ;  with  it,  energv  seems 
lost  in  habitual  calmness  and  taciturnity.  You  see  poor  Dutchmen  takinc  tern 
in  the  streets  three  or  four  times  a  day.  You  will  not  find  among  these  folks 
(says  a  traveller)  either  a  robber  to  plunder  you,  or  a  guide  to  show  you  your 
way, 

I  His  pupil.  Van  Dyck,  paints,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  an  ass  kneeling  before 
the  Host.    Forster,  "  Travels  in  Germany  and  Flanders." 

§  We  have  here  the  fine  series  of  pictures  painted  by  Rubens,  for  Marie  de 
Medicis;  but  these  allegorical  and  official  works  do  not  give  the  true  idea  of  bis 
genius.  It  is  from  the  pictures  in  Antwerp  and  Brusseb  that  we  compreh^ 
the  character  of  Rubens.  See  his  Holy  Family,  in  Antwerp,  in  which  he  has 
placed  his  three  wives  on  the  altar,  and  himself  behind  it,  as  St  George,  with 
a  banner  in  hb  hand,  and  hair  floating  on  the  wind.  He  finished  this  large  pic- 
ture in  seventeen  days.  His  Fkgellation  is  horrible  from  the  bnitality  or  its 
details.  One  of  the  flagellants,  in  order  to  strike  liarder,  puts  his  foot  on  the 
calf  of  the  Saviour's  leg  ;  another  looks  under  his  hand,  and  grins  in  the  spec* 
tator's  face.  Van  Dyck's  copy  seems  very  tame  by  the  side  of  the  original.  Fn 
the  Museum  of  Brussels,  there  is  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  bewildering  with 
its  vigour  and  movement.  Mary  Magdalen  wines  away  the  Saviour*s  blood 
with  as  much  coolness  as  a  mother  cleans  her  infant.  In  the  same  museum  is 
to  be  seen  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Li^vin,  a  scene  of  the  shambles.  You  see  then 
snipping^  up  the  martyr!s  flesh,  a  piece  of  which  one  of  the  executioners  hokb 
out  in  hb  pincers  to  his  dogs,  whibt  another  holds  his  dagger,  dropping  vith 
blood,  in  his  teeth.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  we  have  the  usual  display  of 
beautiful  and  immodest  carnations.  The  Battle  of  the  Amazons  afforded  bin 
an  opportunity  of  painting  a  great  number  of  female  figures  in  impassioned  atti- 
tudes ;  but  hb  €k^'dawoTe  is,  perhaps,  that  terrible  column  of  human  bodia  he 
has  piled  up  in  his  Last  Judgment. 

II  His  fiunily  waa  from  Styria.  What  is  most  impetuous  in  Europe,  is  at  its 
two  extremities;  to  the  east,  the  Slaves  of  Poland,  Illy ria,  Styria,  dec. ;  to  the 
west,  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c. 
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lorn  at  Cologne,  but  a  foe  to  German  idealism,  has  flung  into  his 
pictures  a  licentious  apotheosis  of  nature. 

This  common  fix>ntier  of  the  European  races  and  tongues,*  is  the 
gxeat  theatre  of  the  victories  of  life  and  death.  The  inhabitants 
spring  up  quickly,  multiply  to  suflbcation,t  and  then  battles  provide 
tor  the  superfluity.  Here  the  great  strife  of  peoples  and  of  races 
18  for  ever  fought;  that  strife  of  the  world  which  took  place,  they 
fiay,  at  the  funeral  of  Attila,  is  ceaselessly  renewed  in  Belgimn  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Germany,  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Teutons.  This  comer  of  Europe  is  its  common  battle-field ;  X  and, 
therefore,  are  its  plains  so  fat;  the  blood  poured  upon  them  has  not 
bad  time  to  dry  up.  A  fearful  strife  and  varied !  On  our  side  were 
gamed  the  battles  of  Bouvines,  Rosebeke,  Lens,  Steinkerque,  De- 
nain,  Eontenoi,  Fleurus,  Jemmapes;  on  theirs,  those  of  The  Spurs, 
of  Courtrai.    Must  I  name  Waterloo  ?  § 

England  I  England  I  You  did  not  fight  that  day  single-handed 
against  a  single-handed  foe;  you  had  the  world  with  you.    Why  do 

*  Dutch  Flanders  b  composed  ofplaces  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1648,  and  by 
iht  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  (1715).  This  name  is  significant.  The  March,  or 
Marquisate  of  Antwerp,  created  by  Otho  II.  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  most 
valiant  man  of  the  empire,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  It  was  at  the  Sas  of  Ghent 
that  Otho  had  a  ditch  dug  in  980,  separating  the  empire  from  France.  *'  At 
Lottvain,"  says  a  traveller,  **  the  language  is  German,  the  manners  are  Dutch,  and 
the  kitchen  French.**  With  the  German  tongue  begin  astronomic  names  (Al^ 
oti,  Osi-ende) ;  in  France,  as  among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  the  names  of  pbces 
have  reference  to  the  earth.  (Lille,  tile.) 

f  Before  the  emigration  of  the  Flemish  weavers  into  England,  about  1382, 
there  were  fifty  thousand  of  them  in  Louvain.  Forster,  i.  364.  At  Ypres  (the 
suburbs,  doubtless,  included,)  there  were  two  hundred  thousand  in  1382.  In 
1880,  •*  They  of  Ghent  went  forth  with  three  armies.'* — Oudegherst,  Chronique 
deFlandre,  folio  301.  This  humid  land  is,  in  many  places,  as  unwholesome  as 
it  is  fertile.  "  He  is  like  the  Ypres  death,"  was  a  proverbial  saying,  applied  Uy 
one  who  was  very  pale.  Belgium,  however,  has  suffered  less  from  inconveniences 
natural  to  its  territory,  than  from  political  revolutions.  Bruges  was  killed  by 
the  revolt  of  1492  ;  Ghent,  by  that  of  1540 ;  Antwerp,  by  the  treaty  of  164^ 
which  made  Amsterdam  great  by  closing  the  Scheldt. 

X  The  great  battle  of  modern  times  was  fought  precisely  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  languages,  at  Waterloo.  A  few  steps  on  Uiis  side  of  tliat  Flemish  name,  we 
find  Mont  Sami  Jean,  The  hillock  that  has  been  raised  on  that  plain,  seems  a 
hurbarian  tumulus^  Celtic  or  Germanic. 

$  **  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust ! 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ! 

•  *  •  • 

In '  pride  of  place,'  here  last  the  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through; 

•  ■        •  •  • 

He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain." 

Cliilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  iii.  17—8. 
J*  pride  of  jUace-^wUh  bloody  tahn.     These  terms  of  falconry  are  very  con- 
temptoous,  when  the  eagle  of  France  is  in  question.    We  have  here  at  once  the 
remmiscences  of  the  young  Scotch  sportsman,  and  the  half  scorn,  that  so  oftea 
sits  on  Byron's  beautiful  lips. 
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rau  take  the  whole  gloij  to  younelf?  Wliat  Bseans  jova  Waterloo 
bridge?  Is  it  a  matter  to  be  so  proud  of,  if  the  mutiiated  lenaias 
of  a  hundred  battles,  if  the  last  levy  of  Franoe,  a  beardless  legion 
barely  withdrawn  from  the  lyceums  and  their  mothers'  kisses,  nas 
bioken  by  your  mercenary  army,  preserved  with  cautious  econoo^ 
in  every  fight,  and  kept  against  us  like  the  dagger  of  mer^  witk 
which  the  prostrate  solidier  assasanated  his  victor? 

Nevertheless  I  will  suppress  nothing.    She  seems  to  me  voj 
saeat,  that  odious  Elnelana,  with  her  face  turned  fiiU  <m  Europe,  <m 
Dunkirk,*  and  mined  Antwerp.!     All  the  other  countries,  Buaia, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  have  their  capitals  to  tlie  west, 
and  look  towards  the  setting  sun.    The  great  European  ▼essd  seemi 
to  float  with  its  sails  filled  by  the  wind  tnat  blew  of  yove  from  Aoa. 
•pyigUni^  alone  turns  her  prow  to  the  East,  as  if  to  brave  tiie  world, 
unum  amnia  contra.    That  last  land  of  the  Old  World  is  Ae  heroie 
land,  the  perpetual  asylum  of  the  outlawed,  of  the  men  of  eneigetic 
souL    AU  those  who  have  ever  fled  firom  servitude,  Druids  pens- 
euted  by  Rome,  GUlo-Romans  driven  out  by  the  barbarians,  Saxons 
proscribed  by  Charlemagne,  famished  Danes,  greedy  Normans,  per- 
secuted Flemish  industry,   and  vanauished  Calvinism,   all  mm 
erossed  the  sea  and  taken  the  great  island  for  their  country;  ilnw 
teata  petamut  d&ntes  et  inmibu.    Thus  England  has  fiittenea  on  sor- 
rows, and  srown  great  h^  ruins.    But,  in  pn^rtion  as  all  these 
outiaws  huddled  together  in  that  narrow  asylum  have  come  to  kM)k 
on  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  have  remarked  the  difataee 
of  race  and  belief  that  separated  them,  as  they  have  seen  themselves 
as  Kymry,  Cauls,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  hatred  and  strife 
have  arisen  amon^  them.    They  have  exhibited  something  Hke 
those  strange  combats  that  amused  Rome,  those  combats  between 
animals  amazed  at  finding  themselves  together,  hippopotami  sod 
Kons,  tigers  and  crocodiles.     And  whenever  these  amphibious  races 
have  bitten  and  torn  each  other  lone  enough  in  their  seamrt  cbcos, 
they  have  flung  themselves  into  the  sea  and  fastened  meir  tsedi 
on  France.  ^  But  the  intestine  war,  be  assured,  is  not  ended;  in 
^n  the  triumphant  Beast  scoffit  the  world  from  his  throne  of  die 
seas;  wilh  his  bitter  smile  mingles  a  fiuious  gnashing  of  the  teeth^ 
whether  it  be,  that  he  can  no  longer  keep  in  motion  the  screeching 
wheels  of  Manchester,  or  that  the  Irish  bull,  which  he  holds  down 
on  the  ground,  turns  bellowing  upon  him. 

The  war  of  wars,  the  fight  of  fights,  is  that  between  England  and 

*  FaulconDier,  Hist,  de  Dmikerqiie,  1730.  Folio,  tom.  ii.  The  magistntct 
of  Dunkerque  vainly  suppHcsted  Queen  Anne,  and  tried  to  prove  Uiai  tb« 
Dutch  would  gain  more  than  the  English  by  the  demolition  of  tneir  town.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more  painnil  and  humiliating  to  a  Freodunin. 
Cherbourg  was  not  yet  in  existence ;  there  no  longer  remained  one  mOilaiyport 
from  Ostend  to  Brest 

+  « I  have  there»*  said  Bonaparte,  "  a  pistol  charged  and  pointed  at  EngM^ 
heart.*  ••  The  fortress  of  Antwerp,"  he  said  at  St  Helena,  "  is  one  of  the  |f«« 
eauscs  for  which  I  am  here  i  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  was  one  ofcfae  noO>si 
that  detemined  me  not  to  sign  the  peace  of  ChfttUlon." 
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f  xaaoe,  mH  tbe  test  is  episodical  The  French  names  are  those  of 
the  men  who  attempted  grand  things  against  England.  France  has 
bat  one  saint,  the  Maid  o£  Orleans;  and  the  name  of  the  great  Guise, 
who  anatdied  Calais  from  between  their  teeth,  the  names  of  tho 
founders  of  Brest,  Dunkirk  and  Antwerp,*  these  are  cherished  and 
acred  names,  whatever  their  owners  may  have  done  besides.  As 
&r  me,  I  feel  myself  under  personal  obligalions  towards  those  glo- 
rious champions  of  France  and  of  the  world,  towards  those  whom 
thqr  aimed,  a  Duguay-Trouin,  a  Jean-Bart,  a  Snrcouf,  who  gave 
the  people  of  Plymouth  matter  for  thought,  who  made  ^our  Englirii 
shake  their  hea^  sadly,  forced  them  to  quit  their  taciturnity,  and 
obliged  them  to  lengthen  their  monosyllables. 

Aiid  think  you  that  they,  too,  have  not  merited  well  of  France, 
Aose  brave  Irish  priests,  those  Jesuits  who  along  all  our  coasts,  in  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Golomban,  at  St.  Waast,  St.  Bertin,  St  Omer, 
St  Amand,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  and  Antwerp,!  organised  the  Irish 
misnons?  Popular  orators,  ardent  conspirators,  lions  and  fexes, 
who  were  ready  alike  to  practise  craft  and  to  fight,  to  Ue,  and  to  die 
i>r  their  native  land. 

The  struggle  against  England  rendered  France  an  immense  service ; 
it  oonfirmed  its  nationality  and  made  it  definite.  By  dint  of  rallying 
together  against  the  common  enemy  the  provinces  found  themselves 
become  a  nation.  It  was  bv  lookii^  closely  at  the  EngUsh  that  they 
came  to  feel  themselves  to  be  France. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  an  individual;  he  knows  and'  distin- 
gniBhes  his  personality  by  the  resistance  he  encounters  from  that 
whidi  is  not  it,  he  remarks  the  «^  by  the  non  ^o.  France  was  thus 
formed  tmder  ^e  influence  of  the  great  English  wars,  by  opposition 
and  by  completion  simultaneously.  The  principle  of  opposition  is 
more  obvious  in  the  provinces  of  the  west  and  ot  the  north,  which 
we  have  just  traversed;  composition  is  the  work  of  the  central  pro- 
irinoes,  of  which  it  now  remains  for  us  to  speak. 

To  find  the  centre  of  France,  the  nucleus  round  which  every 
Amg  was  to  aggregate,  we  must  not  take  the  central  point  in  space: 
this  would  be  about  Bourges,  about  the  Bourbonnais,  the  craole  of 
the  dynasty.  We  must  not  look  for  the  principal  line  of  partition 
of  the  waters:  this  would  be  the  plateaux  oi  Dijon  or  of  Lan- 
KKBy  between  the  sources  of  ihe  Sadne,  the  Seine,  and  the  Meuse. 
We  must  not,  «ven,  take  the  point  of  separation  of  the  races;  this 
would  be  on  the  Loire,  between  Breta^e,  Auvergne,  and  Touraine. 
T^o;  the  centre  was  marked  out  by  circumstances^  political  rather 
than  natural,  human  rather  than  physical.  It  is  an  eccentric  centre 
tending  towards  the  north,  the  principal  theatre  of  the  national 
efforts,  in  the  vicinity  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.    Pro- 

*  Bichclieii»  Louis  XIV.^  and  Bonaparte. 

t  The  victim  of  England^  Mary  Stuart,  has  left  her  portait  to  St  Andr6 
d'Anven,  where  it  is  still  admired. 
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tected  and  not  isolated  by  the  rivers  that  encom|Mi68  it,  it  is  chft* 
lacterised  with  strict  truth  by  the  name  of  Isle  of  France. 

One  would  say,  looking  upon  the  ^eat  rivers  of  our  country,  and 
the  great  lines  of  territory  that  hem  tnem  in,  that  France  flows  with 
them  to  the  ocean.  On  the  north  the  slopes  are  not  veiy  rapid;  the 
rivers  are  easily  manageable;  they  have  not  hindered  the  free  actioa 
of  policy  from  grouping  the  provinces  round  their  centre  of  attrao* 
tion.  The  Seine  is,  in  every  sense,  the  first  of  our  rivers;  the  meet 
civilisable,  the  most  perfectable.  It  has  neither  the  capricious  and 
perfidious  gentleness  of  the  Loire,  nor  the  abruptness  of  tne  Graronne, 
nor  the  terrible  impetuosity  of  the  Rhone,  that  plunges,  like  a  wild 
bull,  from  the  Alps,  dashes  through  a  lake  eighteen  leagues  wide,, 
and  leaps  along  to  the  sea  rending  its  banks  as  it  runs.  The  Seine 
early  receives  ^e  impress  of  civilisation.  From  Troyes  downwards 
it  sufiers  itself  to  be  cut  and  divided  at  wiU  to  carry  its  waters  ta 
the  various  manufactories.  Even  after  Champagne  has  poured 
the  Mame  into  it,  and  Ficardy  the  Oise,  it  has  no  need  of  strong 
embankments;  it  sufiers  itself  to  be  compressed  between  our  quays 
without  any  increased  chafing.  Between  the  manufactories  of  Troyea 
and  those  of  Rouen,  it  waters  Paris;  from  Paris  to  Havre  is,  in 
&ct,  but  one  city.  Behold  it  between  Pont  de  TArche  and  Rouen,. 
the  beautiful  river!  how  it  wanders  among  its  countless  islands 
laved  at  sunset  with  waves  of  gold,  whilst  all  along  the  whitish 
masses  of  its  banks,  the  apple-trees  mirror  in  it  their  yellow  and 
red  fruit.  I  know  nothing  to  compare  to  this  spectacle,  but  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  lake,  it  is  true,  has,  in  addition,  the 
vineyards  of  Vaud,  Meillerie,  and  the  Alps;  but  the  lake  has  no 
current,  it  is  motionless,  or,  at  most,  exhibits  agitation  without 
visible  progress;  the  Seine  flows,  and  carries  with  it  the  mind  of 
France  from  Paris  to  Normandy,  to  the  ocean,  to  England  and  far 
America. 

Paris  has  for  its  first  girdle,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Orleans,  Chalons, 
and  Rheims,  all  which  take  part  in  its  movements.  With  this  is 
connected  an  external  girdle,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Clermont,  and 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Besan9on,  Metz,  and  Strasbourg.  Paris  repeats 
itself  in  Lyons  to  reach  the  eccentric  Marseilles  through  the  Rhone. 
The  vortex  of  the  national  life  has  all  its  density  in  the  north;  in 
the  south,  the  circles  it  describes  relax  and  enlarge. 

The  true  centre  was  early  marked;  we  find  it  ded^nated  in  the 
age  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  two  works  which  began  our  juriq>nidenoe^ 
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France  et  de  Vermandois.'I'  It  is  between  TOrleanais  and  le 
Vennandais,  between  the  elbow  of  the  Loire  and  the  sources  of  thfr 
Oise,  between  Orleans  and  St.  Quentin,  that  France  at  last  found  her 
centre,  her  settled  point  of  repose.     She  had  sought  it  in  vain  in  the 

•  To  OrleaoB  belongs  the  science  and  the  teaching  of  Roman  kw ;  in  Pi> 
etrdy  we  hare  the  originality  of  feudal  and  customary  kw ;  two  PicardiaM^ 
Beaomanoir  and  Dctfontaines,  open  our  jumpnideoce. 
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Dnndical  countries  of  Ghartres  and  Autun,  and  in  the  chief  places 
of  the  Grallic  lands,  Bourges  and  Clennont  {Agendicumy  urbs  Arver^ 
narum)  ;  she  had  sought  it  in  the  capitals  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Garlovingian  church,  Tours,  and  Rheims.* 

The  C^petian  France  of  the  King  of  St.  Denys,^  between  feudal 
Nonnandy  and  democratic  Champagne,  extends  from  St.  Quentin 
to  Orleans  and  Tours;  the  king  is  Abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours, 
and  first  canon  of  St.  Quentin.  Orleans  being  situated  at  the  place 
where  the  two  great  rivers  approach  each  other,  the  fate  of  that 
city  was  often  the  fate  of  France.  The  names  of  Csesar,  Attila, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Gxdses,  remind  us  of  the  manj  wars  and 
a^es  that  city  has  beheld.  The  grave  Orleans^  is  near  Touraine, 
near  tiie  voluptuous  and  laughing  country  of  Rabelais,  as  cho^ 
leiic  Picardy  hes  by  the  side  of  ironic  Cliampagne.  The  history 
of  ancieit  France  seems  heaped  up  in  Picamy.  Royalty  under 
Fiedegonde  and  Charles  the  ^ald,  resided  at  Soissons,§  Cr^py,  Ver- 
bezy,  and  Atti^y;  when  vanquished  by  feudalism  it  tooK  refuge 
on  the  mountam  of  Laon.||  Laon,  Peronne,  and  St.  Medard  de 
Soissons,  alternately  asylums  and  prisons,  received  Louis  le  D6bon« 
saiie,  Louis  d'Outremer,  and  Louis  XI.  The  royal  tower  of  Laon 
was  destroyed  in  1832  fl  that  of  Peronne  is  still  standing.  So,  too, 
is  the  monstrous  feudal  castle  of  the  Coucy.  '^  No  king,  duke» 
prince,  nor  count  am  I,  I  am  the  lord  of  Coucy ."**  But  in  Picardy 
the  nobility  entered  early  into  the  grand  idea  of  France;  the  heroia 

*  Boai]ges  was  also  a  great  ecclesiastical  centre.  The  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
vas  patriarch*  primate  of  the  Aquitaines,  and  metropolitan.  He  extended  his 
jurisdiction  as  patriarch,  over  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  as 
primate  over  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Auch  (metropolitan  see  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Aquitaine) ;  as  metropolitan,  he  had  anciently  eleven  suffragans,  the  bishops  of 
ClermoDt,  St.  Flour,  Puy,  Tulle,  Limoges,'  M^nde,  Kodez,  Vabres,  Castres» 
Cihors.  But  the  erection  of  the  bbhopric  of  Alby  into  an  archbishopric,  left 
under  bis  jurisdiction  only  the  first  &ye  of  these  sees. 

f  As  he  is  often  called  in  the  chivalric  poems  of  the  middle  ages. 

t  The  Orleans  raillery  was  hard  and  bitter.  The  people  of  Orleans  had  the 
nickmuDeof  gif^f9tR«  (hornets)  applied  to  them.  It  is  a  saying,  too,  **  The  Orleans 
gloss  is  worse  toan  tne  text."  Sologne  has  a  similar  character :  '*  A  Sologne 
booby,  who  never  blunders  but  for  his  own  advantage.** 

i  Pepin  was  elected  there  in  750.    Louis  d'Outremer  died  there. 

Ij  Tliis  mountain  rises  fifty  fathoms  above  the  plain,  ninety  above  the  level 
of  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  and  a  hundred  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Peuchet  et 
Chaulaire^  Statistique  de  TAisne.  Three  leagues  from  Laon  is  Notre  Dame  de 
Liesse,  founded  in  1 141.  Three  knights  of  the  Laonnois,  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  soldan,  refuse  to  abjure  their  faith.  The  soldan  sends  his  daughter  to 
seduce  them  ;  they  convert  her,  and  cause  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  to 
appear  to  her ;  she  escapes  with  them,  carrying  away  the  image,  which,  on  arriving 
ttthe  town  of  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  carried  further. 

Y  See  in  tlie  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet,  two  articles  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  by  M. 
oe  Montalembert. 

••  The  castle  of  the  Coucy  is  172  feet  high,  and  805  in  circumference.  The 
vails  are  82  feet  tliick.  Mazarin  blew  up  tlie  outer  wall  iti  1652,  and  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1692,  an  eartliquake  split  the  tower  from  top  to  bottom.  An  old 
lomance  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Coucy  nine  feet  high.    Enguerrand 
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kouBe  of  Gwsef  a  Picardian  branch  of  llie  pimoeB  of  LonaiiK^ 
defended  Metz  against  the  GennaoB,  took  Calais  from  the  Ekigfisk, 
and  went  near,  too,  to  take  Fiance  from  the  kinff.  The  monudij 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  narrated  and  judged  by  the  Picaxd  St  SmoiL* 

Strongly  feudal,  strongly  comnwinal  and  democntic,  was  liiat 
fiery  Picardy •  The  first  communes  of  France  were  the  mad  eeck* 
siastical  towns  of  Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,  and.  Laon;  the 
same  countnr  produced  Calvin,  and  began  the  leag^ue  against  Galra. 
A  hermit  of  Amiensf  carried  away  all  Euin^,  princes  and  nec^des, 
to  Jerusalem,  by  the  impulsive  force  of  rdi^n.  A  legist  of  Kojon} 
dmneed  that  reli^on  in  one  half  of  the  W  estem  countries,  tie 
founded  his  Rome  in  Geneva,  and  introduced  Bepublicanism  among 
the  principles  of  faith.  Republicanism  was  hurried  forward  in 
its  wild  career  by  Picard  hands,  fi:om  Condoioet  to  CamiUe  Des- 
moulins,  from  Desmoulins  to  Gmcchus  Babmuf.§  It  was  song  hf 
Beraneer,  who  so  happily  puts  forth  the  motto  of  new  Fiaaoe:  A 
Mas  vuain  et  tris  vilma.  Among  these  viUma  let  us  pkboe  in  tiie 
fi>remo8t  rank  our  illustrious  General  Foy,  the  man  of  pme  bouI, 
the  incarnation  of  the  noble  senliments  of  our  army.|| 

£k>quence,  we  see,  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  aootii, 
and  of  the  wine-growing  countries;  Picai^  is  fuUv  equal  to  Bm^ 
gundy;  here,  there  is  wine  in  the  heart  We  may*  lay  it  down  as 
an  established  fact,  that  we  find  the  blood  grow  liveuer,  as  we  adfSDoe 
from  the  centre  towards  the  Belgian  firontier,  and  that  ihetempoip 
ment  increases  in  warmth  towards  the  north.T    Most  of  oar  grett 

TIL,  who  fought  at  Nicopolts,  had  portraits  of  himself  and  his  fiiit  wife,  of  co- 
lossal size,  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Celestins  at  Soissons.  Among  the  Concr, 
we  note  particularly,  Thomas  de  Marie,  author  of  the  LawofyerviDs(fafom«- 
able  to  vassals),  who  died  in  1130:  Raoul  I.,  the  trouT^re  and  b?er,  real  or 
pretended,  of  Uabrielie  deVercy ;  he  died  a  crusader  in  1191 :  Engnmntf 
VlL,  who  refused  the  constable  s  sword,  and  had  it  given  to  CliawD ;  he  died  ia 
1397.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  Enguertand  III.  wished  to  seise 
the  throne  in  1226,  daring  the  minori^  of  St.  Louis.  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
xii.  219,  599. 

*  This  recent  fiunily,  which  pretended  to  trace  its  lineage  back  to  Charle* 
muf^h^j  may  very  well  content  itself  with  having  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  centuir,  and  the  boldest  thinker  of  ours. 

t  Peter  the  Hermit.    See  further  on. 

X  Calvin,  bom  1509,  died  1564. 

§  Condorcet,  bom  at  Ribemont,  in  1745,  died  1794.  Onnillo  DesmodiMi 
bom  at  Guise,  1762,  died  1794.  Babcsuf,  born  at  St.  Quentin,  died  1797.  Be 
ranger  was  bora  in  P^iris,  but  of  a  Picard  fiimily .  See  the  Btographie  de  rAisoe* 
try  De  Vismes. 

II  Bora  at  Pithon,  or  at  Ham.  Several  of  the  revolutionaiy  generals  came 
from  Picardy :  Dumas,  Dupont,  Serrurier,  &c.  To  the  list  of  ttiose  ^^^^ 
shed  lustre  on  this  land,  frattful  of  every  species  of  glory,  let  us  add,  AitseoK. 
of  Laon  ;  Ramus,  killed  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  Bout^ier,  aacbor 
of  the  Somme  Rurale ;  the  historian  Guibert  de  Nogent :  the  Jesuit  Charietoix ; 
the  d^Estrees,  and  the  Genlis. 

t  I  say  the  aame  of  Artots,  which  has  produced  so  many  ravstica;  ArrasKj 
the  native  place  of  the  Abb^  Prevost.  The  Boulonnais  has  produced  in  one  aoa 
tiM  aame  man»  a  great  poet  and  a  great  critic;  I  speak  of  our  Sainte  Beufe. 
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artuts,  Claade  Lorrain,  Poussm,  Lesueur,*  Goajon^  Coium,  Mbh- 
said,  Le  Notre,  David,  belong  to  the  xiortliem  proyinoes;  and  if  ire 
piss  the  Belgic  tenitory ,  and  enter  the  diBtrict  of  Li^e,  thai  Kttle 
Fiance  iBolated  in  the  midfit  6f  the  fbxeign  tongue,  iSeze  we  &Bd 
our  Grr^tiy.t 

As  for  the  centre  of  the  centre,  Paiis  and  the  Isle  of  Franoe, 
&ere  k  bat  one  way  of  making  them  known,  and  that  is  bj 
relating  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  We  shonkl  give  but  a 
false  idea  of  them  if  we  cited  a  few  proper  names;  they  have 
received,  Aey  haye  giyen  the  tone  of  mind  proper  to  tiie  nar 
tion.  They  are  not  a  country,  but  an  epitome  di  the  country. 
The  yery  feudalism  of  the  Isle  of  France  expresses  general  lelft- 
tions.  Speak  of  the  Montforts,  and  you  speak  of  Jerusalem,  the 
crosade  of  Lanffuedoc,  the  commons  of  France  and  of  £i]^land, 
and  the  wan  of  Bretagne.  Name  the  Montmorency,  and  you  caH  to  ■ 
mind  feudalism  attached  to  the  rojal  power,  a  genius  of  moderate  ^ 
scope,  loyal  aad  devoted.  As  for  the  numerous  writers  bom  in 
Pans,  th^  owe  much  to  the  provinoes  &om  which  their  kindred 
come;  they  belong,  above  all,  to  the  umversal  mind  of  Franoe, 
which  shines  in  them.  In  Villon,  Boileau,  Moli^,  Bdgnard,  and 
Vobdze,  we  dascem  the  Frendi  genius  in  its  most  general  form; 
or,  if  we  look  in  them  for  any  tiling  local,  IJie  most  we  shall  be  able 
to  discover  is  a  remnant  of  that  old  bonzgeois  spuit  and.  way  of 
thinking,  midway  between,  extremes,  not  so  nmcn  compvdienffive 
as  judicious,  critical,  and  saDoaadic^  whidi  first  grew  up  out  of 
Granlidi  good4tumoor  and  parliamentary  bitterness^  between  tlua 
pieeincts  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  steps  of  La  Saonte  Chapelle. 

But  this  indi^^enous  and  special  cluaacter  is,,  after  all,,  secondary; 
the  si^eral  spint  of  France  predominates;  speak  of  Pans,  and  wm 
spea£  of  the  whole  monardiy.  How  was  this  grand!,  completB 
^mbol  of  the  country  formed  in  one  city?  It  would,  se^uire  the 
whole  history  of  the  country  to  erolain  this;  the  descnption  of 
Paris  would  be  its  last  chapter.  The  Piariaian  genius  is,  at  once,  tba 
nest  complex  and  the  most  oonsummate  mamfestetion  of  France. 
It  would  seem  as  though  a  thing  cesultii^  from  tiie  amrihilafeion  ef 
all  local  spirit,  of  aU  provinciaHtv,  wouM  of  neoessitjr  be  purely 
negative;  this  is  not  the  case.     Out  of  all  those  negations  of  ma- 

•  Claude  Lorrain,  lM)m  at  ChamagDe,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600,  died  1682.  Poiu- 
sin,  whose  ancestors  were  of  SoissoDs,  was  born  in  Audelys,  in  1594,  died  in 
1665.  Lesueur,  born  in  Pbris,  1617,  died  1655.  Jean  Cousin,  founder  of  the 
French  school,  born  at  Soucy,  near  Sens,  about  1501.  Jeetn  Gottjon,  bora  in 
Paris,  died  1572.  Germain  Pilon,  bora  at  Loti^  six  leagues  from  Mans,  died  at 
tl>e  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pierre  Leacot,  the  architect,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  bora  in  Paris,  1510,  died  1635.  Mansard*. 
the  architect  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Invalides,  bora  in  Paris,  in  1645^  died  1708. 
Le  Notre,  bora  in  Paris,  1613,  died,  1700,  &c. 

+  Bora  in  1741,  died  in  18ia  It  is  a  great  and curioua originality,  tfaatwhieh 
Li^  displays.   When  will  it  have  a  liistorian? 
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terial,  local,  and  special  Ideas,  results  a  living  generality,  a  poddye 
thing,  a  vivid  force.    We  saw  this  in  July. 

It  is  a  grand  and  marvellous  spectacle  we  behold,  when  we  glance 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  survey  that  vast  and  potent 
mechanism,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  so  skilfully  appUed^ 
opposed,  and  linked  together,  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  negative 
with  the  positive;  when  we  behold  the  eloquent  and  wine-beaiing 
Burgundy  between  the  ironic  simplicity  of  Champagne,  and  the 
critical,  polemic,  martial  asperity  of  Franche-Comte  and  Lorraine; 
when  we  see  the  fanaticism  of  Lanmiedoc  placed  between  the  levity 
of  Provence  and  the  indifference  of  Gascony,  and  the  covetousneas 
and  conquering  spirit  of  Normandy  comprised  between  stubbom, 
resisting  Breta^e,  and  massive,  inert  Flanders. 

Considered  m  longitude,  France  undulates  in  two  lon^  organic 
systems,  just  like  the  human  frame  with  its  double  system,  Uie  gastric 
and  the  cerebro-spinal.  On  one  hand,  are  the  provinces  ol  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Guienne;  on  the 
other,  those  of  Languedoc,  of  Provence,  Buigogne,  and  Cham- 
pagne; lastly,  those  of  Hcardy  and  Flanders,  in  which  the  two 
systems  unite.    Paris  is  the  sensorium. 

The  force  and  beauty  of  the  whole  body,  conmst  in  the  reciprocal 
aid  and  the  sympathy  between  the  several  parts,  in  the  distribution 
of  functions,  m  tne  division  of  social  toil.  The  resisting  and  watlike 
force,  the  active  virtue,  is  at  the  extremities,  the  int^Qigent  power 
in  the  centre.  The  centre  knows  itself,  and  knows  all  the  rest  The 
j&ontier  provinces,  cooperating  more  directly  in  the  task  of  defence, 
preserve  the  traditional  habits  of  military  life,  continue  the  heroism 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  ceaselessly  supplv  an  energetic  populab<«&» 
to  make  u{>  for  the  wear  and  tear  sustainea  by  the  centre  through  the 
rapid  friction  of  the  social  machinery.  The  centre,  sheltered  in 
war,  thinks,  and  innovates  in  industry,  in  science,  in  poUcy;  it 
txanisforms  all  it  receives,  it  imbibes  life  crude  and  elementary,  and 
assimilates  it  to  itself.  It  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  provinces 
beliold  themselves;  in  it  they  love  and  admire  themselves  under  a 
superior  form;  they  hardly  recognise  themselves: 

'*  Miranturqae  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.* 

This  fine  centralisation,  whereby  France  is  France,  produces  a 
painful  impression  at  first  sight.  Life  is  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
extremities  ;  the  points  between  are  feeble  and  pale.  Between  the 
rich  environs  of  Paris  and  rich  Flanders,  you  traverse  old  and  melan- 
choly Picardy;  its  fate  is  that  of  the  centralised  provinces  which 
are  not  the  very  centre.  It  seems  as  though  this  potent  attniction 
has  weakened  and  attenuated  them  ;  they  look  solely  to  the  centre, 
they  are  great  only  through  it.  Yet  greater  are  they  through  this 
strong  sense  of  central  interest,  than  the  eccentric  provinces  can  be 
through  the  originality  they  retain.  Centralised  Kcardy  has  mo- 
ducea  Condorcet,  Foy,  B^ranger,  and  many  others  in  moaero 
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times.  Can  rich  Flanders  or  rich  Alsace  match  these  names  in 
our  day  ?  In  France,  the  first  of  glories  is  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
The  extremities  are  opulent,  strong,  heroic;  but  freauentlj  they 
liave  interests  different  from  the  national  interests  ;  they  are  less 
French.  The  Convention  had  to  vanquish  provincial  federalism 
before  vanquishing  Europe.  Garlism  is  strong  in  Lille  and  Mar- 
seilles. Bordeaux  is  French,  no  doubt,  but  c^uite  as  much  coloniali 
American,  English  ;  it  must  import  sugars,  it  must  dispose  of  its 
irines. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  one  among  the  grand  peculiarities  of  France, 
tliat  on  aU  her  frontiers  she  possesses  provinces  vrhich  mingle  with 
the  national  genius  something  of  that  of  the  foreigner.  Opposite 
Gennany,  she  has  a  Grerman  France  ;  over  against  Spain  ana  Italy, 
ihe  presents  a  Spanish  and  an  Italian  France.  There  is  an  analosy, 
and  yet  an  opposition  between  these  provinces  and  the  adjoining 
countries.  We  know  that  various  shades  of  the  same  colour  fire- 
quently  agree  less  than  opposite  colours ;  the  strongest  hostilities 
are  those  subsisting  between  relations  ;  thus,  Iberian  Gascony  loves 
not  Iberian  Spain*  Those  analogous,  and  at  the  same  time  dissi- 
milar provinces,  which  France  presents  to  the  foreigner,  oppose  an 
alternately  resisting  or  neutralising  force  to  his  attacks.  They  are  so 
many  various  faculties  whereby  France  has  contact  with  the  world. 
Stretch  out  then,  beautiful  and  vigorous  France,  stretch  out  the  long 
floods  of  thy  undulous  territory  to  the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  ocean ;  cast  before  hard  England,  hard  Bretagne, 
and  tenacious  Normandy;  set  bombastic  Gascony  in  opposition  to 
grave  and  solemn  Spam;  to  Italy  oppose  the  impetuosity  of  Pro- 
vence; to  the  massive  Germanic  empire,  the  solid  and  deep  battalions 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  to  firothy  and  choleric  Belgium,  the  dry 
and  sanguine  choler  of  Picardj,  the  sobriety,  the  reflection,  the 
disciplinable  and  civilisable  spirit  of  the  Ardennes  and  of  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  first  iinpression  produced  on  one  who  crosses  the  frontiers, 
and  compares  France  with  the  countries  round  her,  is  not  favour- 
able. There  are  few  sides  on  which  the  foreigner  does  not  seem 
roperior ;  firom  Mons  to  Valencieimes,  firom  liavre  to  Calais,  Ae 
difference  is  painful.  Normandy  is  an  England,  a  pale  England. 
What  are  Rouen  and  Havre  for  trade  and  manufactures  compared 
with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ?  Alsace  is  a  Germany,  all  but 
what  makes  the  glory  of  Germany,  omniscience,  philosopnic  depth, 
poetic  naivete.*  But  we  must  not  take  France  to  pieces  in  this 
way,  we  must  regard  her  collectively;  it  is  precisely  because  centra- 
lisation is  potent  m  her,  because  the  general  life  is  strong  and  ener- 
getic, that  the  local  life  is  weak.  I  will  even  assert  that  in  this  consists 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  Alsace,  but  only  that 
it  exists  there  in  a  lower  degree  than  in  Germany.  She  has  produced,  and  still 
possesses  seYeral  distinguished  philosophers.  Ine  vocation  of  Alsace  is,  never- 
theless, rather  practical  and  political.  The  second  house  of  Flandeis,  and  that 
of  Lorraine-Austria,  were  of  Alsacian  origin. 
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tbebeant^  of  oar  country.  She  caauiot  show  tliAtinontfcniQfl  aoGuna- 
ktion  of  iadustiial  power  and  wealth  which  Eagknd  poaesBes  ia 
her  maaufitctunng  coanttxeB;  but  neithier  has  £b  the  deserts  of 
tht  Scotch  EB^hLrndsy  nor  the  caacer  of  Lnehnid.  Yon  do  not  fiad 
m  France,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  twen^  centres  of  sdenoe  sad 
of  art ;  she  has  but  one  such,  one  centre  of  social  life,  finglaad  is 
an  enqnre;  Germany  a  country,  a  race;  France  is  a  peeson. 

Personality,  unity:  ihis  it  is  that  gives  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  qaotiiig  tbe 
lunguage  of  an  iugeniouB  phyeoology . 

&  we  lower  orders  of  animals,  fishes,  insects,  molusca,  sod  flo 
forth,  local  life  is  strong.  ^'  In  each  segment  of  the  leech  is  fouad 
a  complete  system  of  oigans.  A  nenrous  centre,  vascular  ssdo^ 
a  pair  of  gastxic  lobes,  respiratory  organs  and  senuaal  vesidei 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  these  segment!  cm 
live  for  some  time  though  separated  firom  the  rest.  As  we  iscead 
the  animal  scale,  we  see  the  segments  unite  more  intimatetj  coe 
with  the  other,  and  the  individuality  of  the  great  whole  beoone 
move  obvious  and  definite.  Individuality  in  composite  ammak,  does 
AOftconaist  merely  in  the  conjunction  en  all  the  systems  of  ofgufl, 
but,  furthermore,  in  the  interoommumon  of  a  number  of  paits,  a 
number  which  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
hiriier  degrees  of  ^e  soak.  The  more  the  animal  asoesdi  ia  the 
scue,  the  more  complete  is  centralisation.''*  Nationa  may  be  ckfled 
like  animals ;  the  intercommunion  of  a  gieai  numbv  of  ptits, 
the  mutual  sympatiiy  and  support  of  those  parts,  the  reciprocal 
fcmctions  whidi  they  exercise  with  regard  to  each  other,  henia 
consists  social  supenori^.  Such  is  the  siyei'iurity  of  Fraooe,  a 
oountry  of  idl  others  wherein  national  personality  approaches  moA 
nearly  to  the  character  of  individual  personality. 

To  diminish,  v^ithout  destroying,  local,  Bpecial  life,  in  fiivour  of 
general,  common  life,  is  the  mna  problem  of  human  8ocial»lity. 
The  human  race  daily  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sohitioa 
of  this  problem.  The  formations  of  monarchiea  and  of  empires  are 
the  steps  by  which  it  advances.  The  Roman  empire  was  a  b^ 
step,  Christianity  a  second.  Oharlemagne  and  the  oruaades,  Loois 
XlV.  and  the  revolution,  and  the  French  empire  which  issued  fitua 
the  ktter,  tfaeae  were  new  advances  in  the  same  route.  Thepeo- 
pie  most  tfaowughly  centralised  is  likewise  that,  which  bj  its  ex- 
ample and  by  tb  enexvgr  of  its  actkn,  has  most  advanced  tbe  oeo- 
traosation  of  the  worldT 

This  unification  of  France,  this  eztinotion  of  the  provincial  ^^ 
is  frequently  considered  as  the  mere  result  of  the  oonqnest  of  the 
provinoea.  Conquest  may  link  hostile  parts  together  by  fixce,  hot 
It  can  never  make  them  coalesce  into  one.  Conquest  and  war  did 
no  more  than  open  province  to  province;  they  gave  the  sevenl 


la  k  r  Aoad^mie  das  Sciences,  par  M.  Dugb.    See  U  Te^, 
Flrench  newipafMr,  of  October  31,  ISSl. 
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iaokted  populations  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other;  the  vivid 
and  rapid  svmpathj  of  the  Grallic  genius  and  its  social  instinct  did 
the  rest.  Strange  to  tell,  these  provinces,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  climate,  and  language,  comprehended  and  loved  each 
other;  they  all  felt  themselves  members  of  the  same  body.  The 
Gascon  felt  anxious  about  Flanders,  the  Burgundian  rejoiced  or 
grieved  for  what  was  passing  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Breton,  seated 
bj  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  felt  the  blows  struck  upon  the  Rhine. 

Thus  was  formed  the  general,  the  universal  spirit  of  the  coimtry ; 
the  local  spirit  daily  disappeared,  the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  and 
race,  gave  way  to  social  and  political  action.  The  fatality  of  place 
was  overcome;  men  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  material  circum- 
stanoes;  the  Prenohmaa  of  the  north  tasted  the  pleasures  of  the 
south,  and  was  cheered  by  its  sunshine;  the  men  of  the  south 
adopted  something  of  the  tenacity,  the  ^vity,  and  reflection  of 
die  north.  Sooietv  and  freedom  aubduea  nature,  history  e&ced 
geogia{^y.  In  this  marr^lons  transformation  mind  triumphed 
ofer  matter,  the  general  over  the  special,  and  the  ideal  over  the 
RsI.  Individual  man  is  materialist,  he  is  prone  to  attach  himself  to 
looJ  and  private  interests;  human  society  is  spiritualist,  and  tends 
ceaselessly  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  petty  things  of  local  ex- 
istence, and  to  attain  the  lofty  abstract  unity  ot  the  fatherland. 

The  further  we  go  back  into  the  past,  the  more  we  leave  behind 
us  this  pure  and  noble  generalisation  of  the  modem  spirit.  The 
barWous  eras  exhibit  scwsely  any  thing  but  what  is  local,  special, 
material;  man  still  cUngs  to  the  soil,  he  is  bound  to  it,  he  jaeems  to 
ntake  a  part  of  it.  Hi^rv,  in  those  times,  concerns  the  land  and 
the  iBoe,  the  latter,  itself  so  potently  influenced  bv  the  former* 
Bj-and-by  man's  native  strei^tn  will  free  him,  will  unroot  him 
from  the  soil;  he  wiU  quit  it,  reject  it,  spurn  it.  He  will  need, 
instead  of  his  native  vill^e,  his  town,  his  province,  a  great  country, 
through  which  he  may  count  himself  for  something  in  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  that  oountry,  an  abstract  idea  which 
owes  little  to  the  senses,  will  lead  him  by  a  new  effort  of  thought 
to  ihe  idea  of  an  univeraal  country,  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

At  the  period  at  which  this  history  is  arrived,  the  tenth  century, 
we  are  very  &r  remote  from  this  light  of  modem  times.  Humanity 
nmst  suffer  and  have  patience;  it  must  deserve  to  reach  the  desired 
oonsummatdon.  Alas  I  how  long  and  how  painful  an  initiation 
must  it  yet  endure!  What  rude  trials  has  it  yet  to  imdergo! 
Ihrough  what  painful  travail  must  it  bring  forth  its  new  birth ! 
With  bloody  sweat  it  must  toil  to  bring  the  middle  ages  to  light, 
and  it  must  see  them  die  aAer  so  long  rearing,  nursing,  and  caress- 
ing them.  Unhappy  pogeny  I  torn  from  the  very  bowels  of  Chris- 
^mtj^  brought  foith  in  tears,  reared  in  prayer,  and  revery,  and 
mj^Qiflh  of  heart,  and  doomed  to  die  without  accomplishing  any 
thag.  But  they  have  left  us  so  poiffnaat  a  memory  of  themMlves, 
that  all  the  joys,  all  the  grandeurs  otmodem  ages  will  not  suffioe  to 
console  us. 
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ON  THE  COLLIBEBTS,  CAGOT8,  CAQUEX,  Gl&SITAIKS,  &C, 
{See page  279). 

There  are  found  in  the  west  and  south  of  France  some  remnants  of  ta 
oppressed  population,  of  which  frequent  qiention  is  made  in  our  ancient 
documents,  and  which  is  still  regarded  with  traditional  horror  and  diseust 
The  learned  who  have  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  these  people,  have 
as  yet  arrived  only  at  contradictory  conjectures,  more  or  less  plausihle,  but 
far  from  decisive. 

Ducange  derives  the  word  Collibert  frt)m  cum  and  libertus.  "  It  seems,* 
he  says,  '^  that  the  Colliberts  were  neither  quite  slaves  nor  quite  free. 
Their  masters  could,  it  is  true,  sell  or  give  them  away,  and  confiscate  their 
lands."  "  Iratus  graviter  contra  eum,  dixi  ei  quod  mens  Colibcortos  eiat, 
et  poteram  eum  vendere  vel  ardere,  et  terram  suam  cuicumque  rellem  dare, 
tanquam  terram  Coliberti  mei.**  (Charta  juelli  de  Meduana,  ap.  Car- 
pentier,  Supplem.  Gloss.)  They  were  emancipated  in  the  same  way  as 
slaves.  (See  Tahul.  Burgul.,  Tahul.  S.  Alhini  Andegav.,  Chart.  Lq<L  vi., 
jm.  1103,  ap.  Ducange.)     Lastly,  an  author  says : 

**  Libertate  carens  Cotibertns  dicitur  esse; 
Be  servo  fiactus  liber,  Libertus,"  etc 

<Ebrardus  Betum.  ih.  Vid.  Acta  pontif.  Cenoman.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.  x.  3B5.) 
But  again  the  law  of  the  Lombards  counts  the  Colliberts  among  the  fiee- 
men.  (L.  i.,  tit.  29  ;  L  ii.,  t.  21,  27,  55.)  They  were  doubtless  in  geoeral 
serfs  under  condUions^  and  in  a  situation  not  differing  much  from  that  of 
the  homines  de  capite.  Doomsday  Book  calls  them  coUmu  We  often 
£nd  them  mentioned  as  subject  to  dues :  "  De  Colibertis  S.  Cyiki  qui 
nnoquoque  anno  solvere  debent  de  capite  tres  denarios.*'  (Liber.  Chait. 
S.  Cjjrici  Nivem.     No.  83,  ap.  Ducange.) 

It  is  especially  in  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Aunis,  that  we  meet  with 
the  word  Collibert  The  author  of  a  histoxy  of  the  Isle  of  MaiUesais 
represents  them  as  a  tribe  of  fishermen  who  had  settled  on  the  S^vre,  and 
he  assigns  a  singular  etymology  for  their  name.  *'  In  extremis  quoqne 
insula,  supra  Separis  alveum  quoddam  genus  hominum,  piscando  qucritaof 
victum,  nonnulla  tuguria  confecerat,  quod  a  majoribus  CoUibertonun  vo- 
eabulum  contrazerat  ColUbertus  a  cultu  imbrium  descendere  potator.'* 
He  adds  that  the  Normans  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  that  this 
destruction  was  still  the  subject  of  song.  "  Deleta  cantator  mazinia  mul« 
titudo." 
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In  ^tsgne  ihere  were  the  Caqueux^  Caevat^  Cdcaus,*  Caqmns,  We 
jead  in  an  ancient  renter  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  travel  in  the 
doohj  unless  dressed  in  red.  (D.  Lobbean,  ii.  1350.  Marten.  Anecdot, 
ir.  1142.)  The  parliament  of  Rennes  was  obliged  to  interfere,  to  obtain 
for  them  the  right  of  buriaL  It  was  forbidden  tnem  to  cultivate  any  other 
lands  than  their  gardens:  but  this  prohibition^  which  reduced  those  who 
had  no  land  to  famine,  was  modified  m  1477,  by  duke  Francis. 

In  Guienne,  there  were  the  CoAeis;  among  the  Basques  and  Beamese, 
IB  Gasoonj  and  Bigorre,  the  Cagots^  Agots^  Agotas,  Capots,  Caffos^ 
Criims;  in  Auversne,  the  Marrans. 

By  the  ancient,^  of  Beam,  the  testimony  of  seven  Cagots,  or  Cretins, 
was  reckoned  only  as  one.  (Marca,  Beam,  p.  73.)  They  had  a  door, 
and  a  holy  water  font  set  apart  for  them  in  the  church ;  and  a  decree  of 
tbe  parliament  of  Bordeaux  forbad  them,  under  pain  of  flogging,  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  except  dressed  and  shod  in  red  (as  m  Br^tagne).  In  1460, 
the  estates  of  B6arn  petitioned  Gaston,  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from 
vaDdng  barefoot  in  the  streets,  under  pain  of  having  their  feet  pierced 
with  an  iron,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  wear  on  their  garments 
the  old  mark  of  a  goose's  or  duck's  foot  The  prince  returned  no  answer 
to  this  petition.  In  1606,  the  estates  of  Soule  forbad  them  to  exercise  tbe 
caQing  of  miUen.  (Marca,  p-  71.) 

Marca  derives  the  word  Cagots  from  eaas  goihs  (dogs,  goths).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  they  would  be  Goths.  The  name  Cagots,  however,  is  found 
oiujin  the  new  customs  of  B^am,  reformed  in  1551,  whereas  the  ancient 
i&anuscriptybr^  give  that  of  ChrestiaaSy  or  Christians;  in  current  usage 
they  are  more  freauently  called  Christians  than  Cagots.  The  spot  whm 
th^  dwell  is  callea  the  quarter  of  the  Christians. 

Oihenart  conjectures  that  the  Cagots  were  formerly  called  Christians 
(Cre^)  by  the  Basques,  when  the  latter  were  still  pagans.  They  were 
also  called  pelluH  and  comaH;  yet  the  Aquitanians  likewise  let  their  hair 
grow  long. 

Another  fact  that  might  be  adduced,  as  tending  to  prove  them  remnants 
of  a  Germanic  race,  is,  that  the  agot  families  among  tne  Basques  are  ^ne- 
nDy  fiur-complcaioned  and  comely.  Aoooiding  to  M.  Barranlt,  a  physician, 
tibe  Cagots  in  his  town  are  huidlsome,  £air*complexioned  men.  (Labou- 
hakt^  i.  89.) 

Marca  thinks  they  are  descendants  of  the  Saracens,  left  behind  after  the 
retreat  of  the  infidels,  who  were,  perhaps,  derisively  sumamed  Caas  GothSy 
meaning  expellers  of  the  Goths.  They  would  have  been  named  Christians, 
as  new  converts.  The  isolation  in  whidi  they  Hve,  seems  to  remind  us  (^ 
the  seclusion  of  the  catechumens.  It  ia  saia  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Hajence,  chap.  ▼• :  ''  The  catediumens  must  not  eat  with  the  baptiied,  or 
kisB  them ;  still  less  the  gentiles."  Again,  a  letter  from  Benedict  XII., 
addressed  in  January,  1340,  to  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon,  proves  that  the 
dwellmgs  of  the  Saracens,  like  those  of  the  Cagots,  were  situated 
in  sequestered  places.  ^  We  have  learned,"  says  this  pope,  "by  report  of 
aereral  faithful  inhabitants  of  your  states,  that  the  Saracens,  who  are  veiy 

*  Tbe  sonreme  chief  of  the  Truands  was  called  in  their  language  coiisre^  and  his 
FioGipal  omoen  cagonx,  or  arch-satellites. 
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numeroiu  therein,  used  to  have  in  the  towns,  and  other  placet  of  th«r  abode, 
separate  dwellings  enclosed  with  walls,  in  order  to  be  remored  from  too 
great  commerce  with  the  Christians  and  their  dangerous  fiuniliarity;  but 
that,  at  present,  these  infidels  are  extending  their  quarter,  or  quit  it  alto- 
gether, and  lodge  raomiscuously  with  the  Christians,  and  sometimes  in  the 
selfsame  houses.  They  cook  at  the  same  fires,  and  use  the  same  benchei, 
and  keep  up  with  them  a  scandalous  and  dangerous  communication.''  (Ls- 
boulini^re,  i.  82.) 

The  word  Cretin,  according  to  Fod6r6  (Ap.  Dralet,  t  L),  comes  from 
Chretien  (Christian),  good  Christian,  Christian  par  exedleneey  a  dsom 
given  to  these  idiots  because,  as  it  is  said,  they  are  incapable  of  commit^g 
any  sin.  They  are  also  called  Bienheureux  (fortunate,  blessed),  and  their 
cratches  and  clothes  are  carefully  preserved  after  their  deaths. 

In  a  memorial  they  presented,  in  1614,  to  Leo  X.,  complaining  diat  tlis 
priests  refused  to  hear  their  confession,  they  say  themselves,  that  their  in- 
oestors  were  Albigeois.  In  the  year  1000,  however,  the  Cagots  are  called 
Chiistians  in  the  Capitulary  of  the  Abbaye  de  Luc,  and  the  old  ford 
Navarre.  But  a  fact  that  supports  their  assertion  is,  ^at  in  Danphine  sad 
the  Alps,  the  descendants  of  tne  Albigeois  are  still  called  Ccagnardi^  a  oor- 
raption  of  canards  (ducks),  because  they  were  compelled  to  wear  on  Uidr 
garments  the  duck's  foot,  of  which  mendon  is  noade  in  the  history  of  the 
Cagots  of  Beam.  Rabelais,  for  the  same  reason,  calls  the  Savoyard 
Vaudois  Canards  de  SavoieJ^ 

The  descendants  of  the  Saracens,  continues  Marca,  appear  to  have  been 
called  also  Gesitans,  as  lepers,  from  the  name  of  6i^  (Geheri),  the  Syriso, 
who  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  avarice.  The  Jews  and  Agarenians, 
or  Saracens,  believed,  according  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  that 
they  could  get  rid  of  the  ofiPensive  odour,  inherent  in  their  race,  by  sub- 
mitting to  Christian  baptism,  or  by  drinking  the  blood  of  Christian  chil- 
dren. Father  Gregoire  de  Rostrenen  (Diet.  Celt)  says,  that  eaeead,  in 
Celtic,  signifies  leprous.  In  Spanish,  gafo  is  leprous,  gajiy  leper.  The 
old  ybr  of  Navarre,  compiled  about  1074,  in  the  time  of  King  Sancbo  Rs- 
mires,  speaks  of  GaffoSy  and  treats  them  as  lepers*  The  f&r  of  B6ara» 
however,  nutkes  a  distinction  between  Cagots  and  leprous  persom,  the 
latter  being  aUowed,  and  the  former  forbidden,  to  carry  arms. 

De  Bosquet,  lieutenant-general  at  the  siege  of  Narbonne,  aigues  m  his 
notes  on  the  letters  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the  Capois  were  identical  with 
certain  Jewish  merchants,  designated  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charies  the 
Bald  by  the  name  of  CapL  (Capit  ann.  877,  c  81.) 

Dralet  thinks  that  it  was  persons  affected  with  goitre  who  were  the  pa- 
rents of  these  races.  The  mvt  inhabitants,  he  says,  must  have  been  more 
subject  to  goitre,  because  the  climate  must  then  have  been  more  moist  sod 
cold.  In  fact,  few  goitrous  individuals  are  found  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  nights  are  not  so  cold,  glaciers  and  snow  are  leu 

*  Bullet  thinks  this  &ct  is  rehited  to  the  hietonr  of  Bertbe,  la  rtme  PiJnftf^ 
the  Duckfoot  Queen  (pes  aucs,  pied  d*oie.  See  Book  iv^  Chap.  1).  A  pamr^  m 
Rabelais  indicates  that  there  was  a  statue  of  the  Duckfoot  Queen  to  be  eeen  in 
Toulouse.  We  find  from  Eutrapel's  Tales,  that  they  used  toswear  in  TookNne  par 
la  quemmHU  de  la  reine  Pidawque.  This  phrase  calls  to  mind  the  proverb:  **  Is 
the  days  when  Queen  Berthe  span.*'-^Bullet,  Mjrthofegie  Fnn^site.) 
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alnmdaat,  and  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  south  wind.  According  to 
M.  BoQSsingaalt,  this  disease  is  caused  by  drinking  the  waters  which  flow 
down  from  the  high  mountains,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  very  slight 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  cannot  become  impregnated  with  air.  In  like 
manner  there  are  numerous  cases  of  goitre  m  Chantilly,  because  people 
drink  there  the  water  of  subterraneous  conduits,  on  winch  the  pressure 
of  the  air  takes  little  effect  (Annal.  de  Chimie,  F^vrier,  1832.) 

After  all,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  admit  simultaneously  all  the  various 
opinions  we  have  cited ;  all  these  elements,  doubtless,  passed  suocessiyely 
into  those  execrated  races,  which  seem  the  pariahs  of  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Year  1000— The  Ring  of  Prance  and  the  French  Pope— Robert  and  Ger- 
bert — Feudal  Fmnce. 

That  yast  revelation  of  Fiance,  which  we  have  just  indicated  in 
space,  and  which  we  are  about  to  follow  in  time,  b^ns  in  the  tenth 
century,  with  the  accession  of  the  Capets.  Each  province  has  thence- 
forth its  history,  each  assumes  a  voice,  and  tells  its  own  tale.  This 
immense  concert  of  untaught  and  barbarous  voices,  like  a  Christ- 
mas chant  at  night  in  a  sombre  cathedral,  is  at  first  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant. There  mingle  in  it  strange  accents,  voices  grotesque,  ter- 
rible, scarcely  human,  and  you  might  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  they  were  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  or  the 
festival  of  fools,  or  the  festival  of  the  ass.  It  is  a  &ntastic  and  whim- 
sical harmony,  unlike  every  thing  else,  in  which  you  seem  to  hear 
every  canticle  at  once,  and  the  Dies  ira  mingling  with  hallelujahs. 

It  was  an  universal  belief  in  the  middle  i^es,  that  the  world 
was  to  end  with  the  year  1000.*  The  Etruscans,  likewise, 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had  fixed  the  term  of  their 
duration  at  ten  centuries,  and  the  prediction  was  accomplished. 
Christianity,  a  wayfarer  upon  this  earth,  an  exiled  stranger  from 
heaven,  would  easily  adopt  these  notions.  The  world  of  the  middle 
a^  had  not  the  outward  regularity  of  the  antique  cit7  ;  it  was  very 
difficult  to  discern  its  intrinsic  and  profound  order.  That  world  saw 
in  itself  but  chaos ;  it  aspired  to  order,  and  fixed  its  hope  of  it  on  death. 
Moreover,  in  those  times  of  miracles  and  legends,  wnen  every  thing 
appeared  oddly  coloured,  as  if  seen  through  dim  glass,  one  might 

*  Concil.  Troslej,  ano.  909  (Mansi,  xviii.  p.  266).  Dam  jam,  jamque 
adTeotiis  imminet  lUius  in  majestate  terribili,  ubi  omnes  cum  gregibot  sols 
▼enient  pastores  in  oonB|>ectum  pastoris  SBtemi,  etc. — Trithemii  Chronic  ana. 
960.  Diem  jamjam  imminere  dicebat  (Bemhardus,  eremita  ThuringiK)  exti»> 
mum,et  mundum  in  brevi  consummandum. — Abbas  Floriaoensis,  ann.  990  (Gal- 
landiui,  xiT.  141) :  De  fine  mundi  coram  popalo  aermonem  in  eocletia  FVrist- 
onim  audivi,  quod  ttatim  finito  miUe  annorum  numero  Antichristus  adveoifeC,et 
non  longo  post  tempore  unirerMle  judicium  suocederet. — WiU.  Godelli  Cbrooic 
ap.  Sc  Fr.,  x.  862. :  Ann.  Domini  mx.,  in  multis  locis  per  orbem  tali  mmora 
auditOy  timor  et  mceror  corda  plurimonim  occupavit,  et  suspicati  suat  main 
linem  scculi  adeMe.^Rad.  Glaber,  1.  !▼.,  ibid.  49 :  iEttimabatur  cnim  ordo 
temponim  et  elementonim  prBteritaab  initio  moderans  smcuk  in  dnos  dfridfftf 
perpetuam,  atque  humani  generis  interitum. 
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doubt,  whether  the  visible  reality  before  him  was  any  thing  else  than 
a  dream.  Marvels  were  the  stuff  of  every-day  life  ;  the  army  of 
Otho  had  actually  seen  the  sun  fainting,  and  yellow  as  safi&on.*  King 
Robert,  excommunicated  for  having  married  his  kinswoman,  received 
a  monster  in  his  arms,  when  the  queen  was  delivered.  In  those  times, 
the  devil  did  not  even  take  the  pains  to  conceal  himself ;  he  was  seen 
in  Rome  presenting  himself  in  ceremony  before  a  pope  who  was  a 
magician.  Amidst  so  many  apparitions,  visions,  and  strange  voices, 
between  the  miracles  of  heaven  and  the  delusions  of  the  demon,  who 
could  say,  but  that  some  morning  the  earth  would  dissolve  into  smoke 
at  the  sound  of  the  &tal  trumpet?  It  might  then  very  well  have 
been,  that  what  we  call  life  was,  in  reality,  death,  and  that  the  world 
coming  to  an  end  should,  like  the  saint  of  the  legend,  begin  to  five, 
and  cease  to  die,     *'  £t  time  vivere  incepit,  morique  desiit." 

This  dismal  thought  of  the  world's  end  was  at  once  the  hope  and 
terror  of  the  middle  ages.  Look  at  the  old  statues  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ;  meagre,  mute,  grinning  with 
the  stiffiiess  of  spasm,  painful  in  appearance  as  life,  and  ugly  as  death. 
See  how  they  pray  with  folded  hands  for  that  longed  for  and  terrible 
moment,  that  second  death  and  resurrection,  whidi  should  bee  them 
fiom  their  unspeakable  sorrows,  and  make  them  pass  from  nothing- 
ness into  being,  from  the  grave  to  God.  This  is  an  image  of  that 
poor  world,  hopeless,  after  so  many  ruins.  The  Roman  empire  had 
bioken  down  ;  that  of  Charlemagne  had  also  passed  away  ;  Chris- 
imt^  had  thought  it  its  first  duty  to  remedy  the  evils  tnat  afflict 
men  here  below,  and  they  continued.  Woe  on  woe,  ruin  on  ruin  ! 
It  could  not  be  but  that  something  else  should  come,  and  that  some* 
^'Ung  was  expected.  The  captive  expected  in  the  black  dungeon,  in 
the  sepulchral  tVt  pace;  the  serf  expected  on  the  lea,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hated  castle  ;  the  monk  expected  in  the  abstinences  of 
the  cloister,  in  the  solitary  tumults  of  his  heart,  amidst  tempta- 
tions and  lapses,  remorses  and  strange  visions,  a  miserable  sport  of 
the  devil  who  gamboled  cruelly  round  him,  and  who,  mucking 
aside  his  bed-clomes  at  night,  whispered  merrily  in  his  ear,  Thou  art 
damned.''t 

All  longed  to  escape  from  anguish,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  It 
^ere  better  for  them,  they  thought,  to  fall  once  for  all  into  the  hands 
of  God  and  rest  for  ever,  tnough  it  were  on  a  fiery  bed.  It  must,  too, 
have  had  its  charm  for  the  imagination,  that  moment  when  the  shrill 

•  Had.  Glaber.,  1.  it.  c.  9. 

t  Rad.  Glaber^  L  v.  c  1.  Aatitit  mihi  ex  parte  pedum  lectuli  forma  ho- 
QODCQli  teterrimc  speciei.  Erat  enim  atatuia  meaiocris,  coUogracili,  facie 
oaciloita,  oculis  nigerrimb,  fronte  rugoaa  et  coDtracta,  depreasb  naribua,  os  ex- 
porrectum,  labellis  tumeDtibus,  meoto  subtracto  et  peiaD^to,  barba  capriiia, 
*oxn  hirtas  et  pranusutaa,  capillis  stantibus  et  incompositis,  dentibua  caniDia» 
^^itio  acute,  pectore  tumido»  dorso  gibbato,  clumbua  agitantibus,  vestibus 
iordidis,  Qonatu  aestuana,  ac  toto  corpore  praeceps;  arripiensque  sttmrnitatem 
^^m  in  quo  tubabam,  totum  terribiliter  concussit  lectum  .  .  . 
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and  piercing  trumpet  of  the  archangel  was  to  ring  upon  the  ean  of 
tyrants.  At  that  moment,,  from  dunseon,  fix>m  cloister^  and  fitom 
the  field  tailed  by  the  villein,  a  fearful  burst  of  laughter  would  have 
risen  amidst  the  weeping. 

This  dreadful  hope  of  the  last  judgment  increased  amidst  tibe 
calamities  that  preceded  the  year  1000^  or  that  olosely  followed  it 
It  seemed  as  if  tne  order  of  the  seasons  were  inverted,  and  that  the 
elements  followed  new  laws.  Ateniblepestilence  desolated  Aquitaine, 
the  flesh  of  thepatients  seemed  scorched  with  fire,  and  rotted  firam 
their  bones.  The  mifortunate  sufferers  thronged  ihe  roads  to  the 
places  of  pil^mage,  and  besieged  churches,  particularly  that  of  St 
Martin  at  Limoges  ;  ihey  thronged  round  the  gates  in  stifling  mul- 
titudes, nor  could  the  stench  that  surrounded  the  church  rep^them. 
Most  of  the  bishops  of  the  south  repaired  thither,  caxryug  with 
them  the  relics  of  their  own  churches.  The  throng  augmented^  and  so 
did  the  infection;  the  sufferers  died  upon  the'reucs  of  the  saints.* 

It  was  still  worse  some  years  afterwards.  Famine  ravaged  the 
whole  world  from  the  East,  overspreading  Gbeeoe,  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  *'  The  bushel  of  wheat,"  says  a  contemporary  author,t 
*'  rose  to  sixty  gold  sols.  The  rich  wasted  away  and  grew  pale ; 
the  poor  devoiued  the  roots  of  the  forests  ;  horrible  to  relate,  men 
even  devoured  human  flesh.  The  strong  seized  upon  the  weak  on 
the  highways,  tore  them  in  pieces,  roasted  and  ate  th^n.  Some  of- 
fered children  an  egg  or  a  fruit,  and  enticed  them  aside  to  devour 
them.  This  delirium,  this  rabid  frenzy,  rose  to  such  a  pitdi,  that 
the  brute  was  safer  than  man.  As  if  it  had  thenceforth  oecome  an 
established  custom  to  eat  human  flesh,  there  was  one  who  even  dared 
to  expose  it  for  sale  in  the  market  of  Toumus.  He  did  not  deny 
the  &cty  and  he  was  burnt.  Another  went  by  night»  dug  up  that 
same  flesh,  ate  it,  and  was  burned  likewise. — ^^  In  the  forest  of 
M&con,  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Gastanedo,  a  miscreant  had 
built  a  hut,  in  which  he  cut  the  throats  by  night  of  those  who  de- 
manded hospitality  of  him.  One  man,  who  perceived  bones  in  the 
hut,  contrived  to  escape*  There  were  found  in  it  forty-ei^ht  heads  of 
men,  women,  and  chil^n.  The  torment  of  hun^  was  so  frightful,  that 
many  persons,  digging  chalk  out  of  the  ground,  mixed  it  with  flour.} 

•  Translatio  S.  Oenulfi,  ap.  8cr.  Fr.,  x.  961.  Chronic.  Ademari  GabaDnens.* 
ibid.  47. 

f  Glaber,  !▼.  4.  In  seventy-three  years  there  were  forty-eight  &niinct  and 
epidemics.  In  987,  a  great  famine  and  epidemic;  989  a  great  nunine;  990-994, 
famine  and  morbut  ardentium;  1001,  a  great  famine;  I003»1008  fiunine  and  oior* 
tality;  1010^1014  famine,  moi^ttt  orrfmltiijn,  mortality;  1097-1029  fiunioe  (cin- 
nibalism);  103I-10S8  horrible  fiimine ;  1035  iamtne,  epidemic ;  1045-1046 
famine  in  France  and  in  Germany;  1053-1058  five  yean  famine  aod  morCility: 
1059  famine  and  mortality  for  seven  years. 

X  Chronic.  Virdunense,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  800.  It  is  known  that  the  savages  of 
South  America,  and  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  habitually  eat  mad,  or  eby,  duriog 
a  part  of  the  year.  It  is  sold  cooked  in  the  markets  of  Java.— <  Alex«  v.  Hum- 
boldt, Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  900.) 
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Another  calamity  supervened.  The  wolves,  attracted  by  the  muld- 
iude  of  unboned  corpses,  bc^an  to  attack  men.  Thereupon,  the 
people  who  feared  God  dug  pits,  whither  the  son  dragged  his  father, 
the  brother  his  brother,  the  mother  her  son,  when  wey  saw  their 
strength  failing  ;  and  the  survivor  himself,  despairing  of  life, 
often  threw  himself  into  it  after  them.  Meanwhile,  the  prelates  of 
the  cities  of  Graul  having  assembled  in  council  to  devise  a  remedy 
for  such  evils,  resolved,  that  since  it  was  impossible  to  feed  all  the 
famiwhing,  those  of  them  who  seemed  the  most  robust,  should  be  sup- 
ported as  well  as  could  be  done,  lest  the  land  should  remain  uncm* 
tivated." 

These  excessive  miseries  broke  the  stubborn  hearts  of  men,  and 
gave  them  some  touch  of  gentleness  and  pity.  They  sheathed  the 
sword,  themselves  trembling  under  the  swora  of  God.  It  was  no 
longer  worth  while  to  fight,  or  to  war  for  that  accursed  earth  which 
men  were  about  to  leave.  Y en^^eance  was  a  thing  no  longer  wanted ; 
every  man  saw  clearly,  that  his  foe,  as  well  as  nimself,  had  but  a 
short  while  to  live.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  pestilence  of  Limoges, 
they  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  bishops,  and  pledged  them- 
selves heartily  and  sincerely  to  remain  peaceable  thenceforth  ;  to 
respect  the  churches ;  no  longer  to  infest  the  high  roads,  and,  at  least, 
not  to  molest  those  who  trav^ed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  priests  or 
the  monks.  All  warfare  was  prohibited  during  the  sacred  davs  of 
each  week,  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning.  This  is 
what  was  called  the  peace^  afterwanu  the  truce  of  God.^ 

In  this  general  dismay,  the  majority  found  a  little  repose  only 
under  the  uiadow  of  the  churches  ;  they  thronged  to  them,  and  de« 
posited  upon  the  altar  donations  of  lands,  houses,  and  sorfi.  All 
these  deeas  bear  the  impress  of  one  common  belief.  *'  The  evening 
of  the  world  is  at  hana,"  they  say,  '*  every  day  accumulates  firew 
ruins  ;  I,  count  or  baron,  havejnven  to  sucn  a  church,  for  the  weal 
of  my  soul . . .  ."  or,  again,  '*  Considering  that  serfdom  is  contrary 
to  Christian  libertv,  I  enfranchise  such  an  one,  my  serf,  himself,  his 
children,  and  his  neirs." 

But  in  most  cases,  all  this  was  not  enough  to  reassure  them  ;  they 
aspired  to  quit  the  sword  and  baldric,  and  all  the  signs  of  mundane 
war&re.  Thev  took  refuge  among  the  monks,  and  under  their  jgarb, 
aaldng  them  tor  a  very  small  place  in  their  convents,  wherem  to 

•  Glaber,  1.  t.  e.  1.  "  Present! j,  too,  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  and  all  the 
pioviDces  of  Gaul,  following  their  example  and  yielding  to  fear,  or  to  the  love 
of  the  Lord,  saccessively  luopted  the  measure  with  which  they  were  inspired 
by  dinne  grace.  It  was  ordained,  that  from  Wednesday  evening  till  the  Monday 
morning  following,  no  one  should  presume  to  carry  off  any  thing  by  yiolence,  or 
to  satis^  any  private  vengeance,  or  even  to  exact  bail,  and  tliat  whoever  should 
dare  to  violate  this  public  decree  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life  or  should  be 
banished  from  his  country  and  the  society  or  Christians.  Accordingly,  every  one 
agreed  in  giving  this  law  the  name  of  trevgue  (trftve)  de  Dieu>^ 
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Ude  themselves.  The  only  trouble  the  secular  dersj  now  had,  was 
to  pievent  the  great  ones  oi  the  earth,  the  dukes  and  the  kings,  from 
becoming  monks  or  lay  brothers.  William  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
would  have  left  every  thing,  and  retired  to  Jumi6ges^  if  the  abbot 
had  allowed  him.  At  any  rate,  he  found  means  to  carry  off  a  hood 
and  seredoth,  which  he  took  with  him,  and  deposited  in  a  small 
coffer,  the  key  ofwhich  he  always  kept  in  his  eiidle.*  Hugh  L,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  Emneror  Henry  H.  before  him,  would  like- 
wise fam  have  become  monies.  Hugh  was  prevented  by  the  pope. 
Henry,  on  entering  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Vanne,  at  Verdun, 
exclaimed  with  the  Psalmist,  '*  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  ;  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it."  A  monk  overheard  him,  and  informed 
the  abbot.  The  latter  called  the  emperor  into  the  monk's  chanter, 
and  asked  him  what  was  his  intention.  *'  I  desire,"  he  repliea,  in 
tears,  '^  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  renounce  the  garb  of  the  world, 
to  put  on  yours,  and,  thenceforth,  to  serve  Grod  only,  with  your 
brethren."  '^  Well,  then,"  replied  ihe  abbot,  "  promise  according  to 
our  rule,  and  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Chnst,  obedience  until 
death."  *'  I  will,"  replied  the  emperor.  "  Well,  then,  I  recdve  you 
as  a  monk ;  from  this  day  I  take  upon  me  the  care  of  your  soul,  and 
I  desire  that  you  do  withthefear  of  the  Lord  what  I  shall  command 
you.  Now,  I  command  you  to  return  to  the  government  of  the 
empire  which  Ood  has  confided  to  you,  and  to  watch  with  all  your 
might,  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  weal  of  the  whole  reaim."t 
The  emperor,  bound  by  his  vow,  obeyed  with  regret.  After  all,  he 
had  loi^been  a  monk  ;  he  had  always  lived  like  a  brother  with  his 
wife.    The  church  honours  him  by  tne  name  of  St.  Henry. 

996 — 1031.  Another  saint,  whom  she  has  not  canonised,  was 
our  Robert,  King  of  France.  "  Robert,"  says  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  of  St.  Bertin,  '*  was  most  pious,  sa^e,  and  lettered,  passably 
versed  in  philosophy,  and  an  excellent  musician.  He  composed  the 
prose  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  AeUt  fwbis  gratia^  and  the 
nymns,  Judaa  et  Hierusalem,  Concede  nobis  qui  sumus,  and  Comeihu 
centurioj  which  he  laid,  arranged  to  music,  and  noted,  upon  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  of  Rome,  as  wefi  as  the  andphone  Er^^  and  several 
other  fine  things.  He  had  for  wife  Constance,  who  asked  him  one 
day  to  do  something  in  memory  of  her  ;  thereupon,  he  wrote  the 
rhythm,  O  constaniia  martyrum,  which  the  oueen  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  her,  by  reason  of  the  name  Constantia.  The  kin£ 
used  to  enter  the  church  of  St  Denis  in  his  royal  garments  ana 
crowned  with  his  crown,  to  lead  the  choir  at  matins,  at  vespers,  and 
at  the  mass,  to  chant  with  the  monks,  and  to  challenge  them  to  the 
contest  in  chanting.  Thus,  when  he  was  besi^ing  a  certain  castle, 
upon  the  festival  of  St.  Hippolitus,  for  whom  he  had  an  especial  devo* 

•  Willelni.  Gemct,  iii.  8. 

t  Vita  S.  Richardi,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  373. 
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tion,  he  quitted  the  ei^  to  repair  to  St.  Denis  and  direct  the  choir 
during  the  mass;  and  whilst  he  was  devoutly  singins  with  the 
monks,  Aonus  Dei  dona  nobis  pacem^  the  walls  of  the  casUe  suddenly 
fell,  and  the  kind's  army  took  possession  of  it,  which  things  Robert 
always  attributed  to  the  merits  of  St.  Hippolitus.* 

'*  One  day,  as  he  was  returmng  from  his  aevotions,  in  which  he  had 
shed  aahower  of  tears,  asusual  with  him,  he  found  his  lance  adorned 
by  his  vain  spouse  with  silver  ornaments.  Whilst  considering  the  said 
lance,  he  looked  about  to  see  if  he  could  find  any-one  to  wbom  that 
silver  mi^ht  be  necessary,  and  finding  a  poor  man  in  rags,  he  asked 
him,  pniaently,  for  some  tool  to  take  off  the  silver.  The  poor  man 
did  not  know  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it,  but  the  servant  of  God 
told  him  to  look  for  one  with  all  speed.  Meanwhile,  he  addressed 
himself  to  prayer;  the  other  returned  with  the  tool,  the  king  and  the 

Cr  man  shut  themselves  up  together,  and  stripped  the  silver  from  the 
;e,  and  the  king  himself  put  it,  with  his  blessed  hands,  into  the  poor 
man's  wallet,  advisingUm,  according  to  his  custom,  to  take  good  care 
lest  his  wife  saw  it.  When  the  queen  came,  she  was  very  much  asto- 
nished to  see  his  lance  thus  stripped,  and  Robert  swore,  in  jest,  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  he  did  not  know  how  that  had  happenea.t 

**  He  had  a  great  abhorrence  for  lying ;  accordingly,  to  justify 
those  whose  oauis  he  received,  as  well  as  himself,  he  had  caused  a 
shrine  of  crystal  to  be  made,  all  covered  with  gold,  in  which  he  took 
care  not  to  put  any  relic.  Upon  this  shrine  he  made  his  grandees 
swear,  not  acquainting  them  with  his  pious  fraud  ;  in  like  manner, 
he  made  the  common  neople  swear  upon  a  shrine  in  which  he  had 

5 laced  an  egg.  Oh  I  now  exactly  applicable  to  this  holy  man  are 
lie  words  ofthe  prophet  4  ''  He  shall  awell  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Most  High,  who  speaketh  the  truth  £N>m  his  heart,  who  hath  used 
no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor  done  evil  to  his  neighbour." 

Robert's  charity  extended  to  all  sinners.  ''  As  he  was  at  supper 
at  Etampes,  in  a  castle  which  Constance  had  built  for  him,  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  opened  to  aU  the  poor.  One  of  them  came  and  set  him- 
self at  the  feet  ofthe  king,  who  fed  him  under  the  table.  But  the  poor 
man,  not  forgetting  himself,  cut  off  a  gold  ornament  weighing  six 
ounces  that  htmg  at  the  king's  knee,  and  ran  off  as  &st  as  ne  could. 
When  they  rose  from  table,  the  queen  saw  her  lord  despoiled,  and, 
in  her  indignation*  she  broke  out  into  violent  words  against  the  saint. 
'  What  enemy  of  God,  my  good  lord,  has  dishonoured  yoiu*  golden 
robe?  *  No  one,'  he  replied,  *  has  dishonoured  me.  The  thing  was, 
no  doubt,  more  needful  to  lum  who  took  it  than  to  me,  and  with  the 
help  of  God  it  'mil  profit  him.'§ — ^Another  robber  having  cut  off  half 
the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  Robert  turned  round  and  said  to  him,  '  (ret 
thee  gone,  get  thee  gone  ;  be  satisfied  with  that  thou  hast  taken, 

•  Chronic.  Sith.  S.  Bertini,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  z.  299. 
t  Hels^di  Vita  Roberti,  c  8.  ibid.,  102. 
t  Hel^dus.  c.  11. 
§  Ibid.,  c.  3. 
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another  may  want  the  rest  !'  The  thief  went  away  quite  confused.* 
— He  showed  the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  stole  sacred  things. 
One  day  as  he  was  praying  in  his  chapel,  he  saw  a  clerk  named 
Ogger  go  up  furtively  to  the  altar,  lay  one  of  the  candles  upon  the 
ground,  and  carry  off  the  candlestick  under  his  robe.  The  clerks,  who 
should  have  prevented  this  theft,  were  in  great  confusion,  and  they 
acquainted  the  seigneur  king,  who  protested  that  he  had  seai  nothing. 
This  came  to  the  ears  of  Queen  Constance,  who,  in  a  burning  fiuy, 
swore  by  the  soul  of  her  father,  that  she  would  have  the  wardens' 
eyes  torn  out  if  they  did  not  restore  what  had  been  stolen  from  the 
treasure  of  the  saint  and  the  righteous.  As  soon  as  the  king,  that 
sanctuary  of  piety,  was  aware  of  this,  he  sent  for  the  thief,  and  sud 
to  him,  '  Friend  Ogger,  get  thee  gone  from  hence,  lest  my  inconstant 
Constance  eat  thee  up.  What  thou  hast  will  be  enough  to  cany 
thee  to  thy  native  place ;  the  Lord  be  with  thee  I'  he  even  gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  when  he  thought  the 
thief  was  in  safety,  he  said  gaily  to  his  own  people,  '  Why  ao  you 
torment  yourselves  so  much,  hunting  for  this  candlestick ;  the  Lord  has 
given  it  to  his  pauper  Tf — Another  time,  as  he  rose  at  night  to  go 
to  the  church,  ne  saw  two  lovers  lying  down  in  a  comer,  and  imme- 
diately he  took  off  a  rich  fur  garment  that  hung  round  his  neck  and 
threw  it  over  those  sinners  ;  tnen  he  went  and  prayed  for  them."} 

Sucli  was  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  the  first  Capetian  kin^, 
I  say  the  first  king,  because  his  father,  Hugh  Capet,§  doubted  his 
own  right  and  would  never  wear  the  crown,  contenting  himself  with 
wearing  the  chappe  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  It  was  under 
this  good  Robert  that  the  terrible  epoch  of  the  year  1000  took  place, 
and  It  seemed  as  though  the  divme  wrath  was  disarmed  by  that 
simple  man,  in  whom  the  peace  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  incar- 
nate. Humanity  took  courage  and  hoped  to  endure  yet  a  little 
while  ;  it  saw,  like  Hezeldah,  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  add  to 
its  days.  It  recovered  from  its  agony,  and  be^m  again  to  hve,  to 
labour,  to  build,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  God's  churches. 

•  Helgaldut,  c.  7.  f  IWd.,  c.  9.  t  'hid.,  c.  18. 

§  Some  have  supposed  that  Capet  was  an  opprobrious  appellation,  denvcd 
from  CapUo,  big  head.  A  large  head,  we  know,  is  often  a  sign  of  imbocilitj' 
A  chronicler  calls  Charles  the  Simple,  Capet  (Karolus  Stultusyel  Capet.  Cliroo. 
Saint  Florent.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ix.  55).  But  it  is  evident  that  Capet  is  used  for  Ck^ 
or  Cappatut,  Several  French  chronicles,  written  long  after,  l»ve  given  the  trans- 
lation Hut  Chapet  or  Chappei  (Scr.  Fr.,  x.  29S,  303,  313).  Chron.  S.  Medard. 
Suess.,  ibid.,  ii.  56.  Hiigo,cognomiDatus  Chapet,  See  also  Richard  de  Poitiers, 
ibid.,  24,  and  Chronic.  Andegav.,  x.  272.  &c.  Alberci.  Tr.  Font,  ii.  286 :  Hugo 
Cappatut;  and  a^ain  CJappe/.— Guill.  Nang.,  ix.  82.  Hugo  Capua*.— Chw«« 
Sitli.,  vii.  269.— Chron.  Strozz.,  x.  273  :  Hugo  CapuHiu,  This  latter  cbronide 
adds,  that  Uugh*s  son,  the  pious  Kobert,  chanted  vespers  clad  in  a  thapfe,  Tbe 
ancient  standard  of  tlie  kings  of  France  was  the  chappe  of  St.  Martin  i  thence  it 
was,  says  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  that  they  gave  the  name  o(  chapel  to  tbeiroiaftoiT. 
Capella  quo  nomine  Francorum  reges  propter  cappam  S.  Martini  quam  srcttn 
ob  sui  tuitionem  et  hostium  oppressionem  jugiter  aa  bella  portabaot,  SancU  »u 
appellarc  solebant.**— L.  i.  c.  4. 
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"  Nearly  three  years  after  the  year  1000,"  saya  Glaber, "  the  basilicaB  of 
the  churches  were  renovated  throughout  nearly  the  whole  universe, 
especially  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul.  &ey  most  of  them  were  still  fine 
enough  to  have  no  need  thereof,  and  yet  the  Christian  nations 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  erecting  the  most  magnificent. 
One  would  have  said,  that  the  world  was  taking  off  the  dough  of 
its  old  a^  to  clothe  itself  in  the  white  robe  of  the  churches."* 

And  in  recompense  for  this,  there  were  countless  miracles  ;  reve* 
lations  and  marvellous  visions  in  every  quarter  brought  to  light  holy 
relics  long  thrust  aside  and  hidden  from  all  eyes.  '*  The  saints  came 
and  demanded  the  honours  of  a  resurrection  upon  earth,  and  appeared 
before  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  whom  thev  filled  with  consolation."t 
The  Lord  mmself  descended  upon  the  altar.  The  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  until  then  obscure  and  half  concealed,  shone  forth  in 
its  full  lustre  in  the  creed  of  the  nations.  It  was  like  a  torch  of 
mighty  poetry  that  illuminated  and  transfigured  the  West  and  the 
North.  *^  All  this  was  announced  as  by  a  certain  presage,  by  the  very 
position  of  the  Lord's  cross  when  the  Saviour  was  suspended  upon  it 
on  Calvary.  In  fact,  whilst  the  East,  with  its  ferocious  peoples, 
was  hidden  behind  the  Saviour's  face,  the  West,  placed  before  him, 
received  from  his  eyes  the  light  of  the  faith  with  which  it  was  soon 
to  be  filled.  His  omnipotent  right  hand,  stretched  out  for  the  great 
work  of  mercy,  pointed  to  the  North,  which  was  about  to  be  softened 
by  the  efiTect  of  the  divine  word  ;  whilst  his  left  hand  was  directed 
towards  the  barbarous  and  tumultuous  nations  of  the  South."^ 

The  strife  between  the  West  and  the  East,  that  grand  idea 
emitted  in  childish  words  from  the  i^orant  mouth  of  the  monk,  was 
the  great  principle  of  the  future,  the  main  tendency  of  humanity. 
Great  signs  appear  ;  multitudes  of  men  already  take  their  way  one 
by  one,  as  pilgrims  to  Rome,  to  Mount  Cassino,  and  to  Jeru^em, 
Gerbert,  the  first  French  pope,  already  proclaims  the  crusade.  His 
fine  letter,  in  which  he  summons  all  princes  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  City,§   precedes  by  a  centiuy  tne   preaching  of  Peter  the 

•  Glaber,  iii.  4,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  29.  Igilur  infra  millesimum  tertio  jam  fere 
immiDente  anno,  contigit  in  universo  pene  terrarum  orbe,  precipue  tamen  in 
Italia  et  in  Galliis,  innovari  ecclesiarum  basilicas,  licet  plerseque  decenter  locaiae 
miDime  indignissent.  ^mulabatur  tamen  quaeque  gens  christicolarum  adversus 
alteram  decentiore  frui :  erat  enim  instar  ac  si  mundus  ipse  excutiendo  semet, 
itjecta  Tetustate, passim  candidam  ecclesiarum  vestem  inaueret. 

t  Ibid.,  c.  6.  Kevehti  sunt  diversorum  argumentorum  indiciis,  quorsum  diu 
latuerant,  plurimorum  sanctorum  pignora.  Nam  veluti  quoddam  resurrectionid 
decoremen  praestolantes,  Dei  nutu  Udelium  obtutibus  patu6re,  quorum  etiam 
mentjbus  plurimum  intul  re  solamen. 

1  Ibid.,  i.  5. 

5  Gerberti  epist.  107,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  426.  "  £a  quae  est  Ilierosolymis,  uni- 
vemli  Ecclesiae  sceptris  regnorum  imperanti : 

"Cum  bene  vigeas,  immaculata  sponsa  Domini,  cujus  membrum  esse  me 
&teor,  spes  mihi  maxima  per  te  caput  attollendi  jam  pene  attritum.  An  quic- 
quam  diffiderem  de  te,  rernm  domina,  si  me  recogtioscus  tuam  ?  Quisquamne 
tuonim  fiiraosam  cladem  illatam  mihi  putare  debebit  ad  se  minime  pertincre. 
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hermit.  Tlie  grand  common  enterpiise  of  the  middle  ag^t  then 
preached  by  a  rrenchman  and  under  a  French  pope,  Urban  11^ 
and  execut^,  above  all,  by  Frenchmen,  that  enterprise  which  made 
one  nation  of  all  the  Franks,  was  to  belong  to  ns,  was  destined  to 
reveal  the  profound  sociability  of  France.  But  it  needed  yet 
another  century  to  bring  it  about;  it  was  necessary  that  the  world 
should  settle  down  and  find  its  firm  bearing  before  it  began  to  act 
In  the  year  1000,  a  statesman  fixes  the  position  of  the  papacy,  and 
a  saint  that  of  royal^;  I  mean  the  two  Frenchmen,  Gerbe^  and 
Robert. 

Thi^  Crerbert,  they  tell  us,  was  no  less  than  a  magician.*  A 
monk  at  Aurillac,  expelled  horn  thence,  and  taking  refuge  in  Bar- 
celona, he  hjs  aside  his  frock  to  go  and  study  letters  and  algebra 
in  Coidova.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  Rome,  where  the  great  Otho 
makes  him  preceptor  of  his  son  and  of  his  grandson.  Then  he  pro- 
fesses in  the  famous  schools  of  Rheims,  where  he  has  for  disciple  our 
ffood  King  Robert.  Become  the  secretaiy  and  confidant  of  the  arch- 
bishop, he  has  him  deposed,  and  obtains  his  place  through  the 
influence  of  Hugh  Capet  It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Capets  to 
have  such  a  man  on  their  side  ;  if  they  aided  in  making  him  arch- 
bishop, he  aided  in  making  them  kings. 

Obliged  to  retire  to  the  protection  of  Otho  III.,  he  becomes 
Archb^op  of  Ravenna,  and  finally  pope  ;  he  judges  grandees,  he 
nominates  kings  (Hungary  and  Poland),  and  cives  laws  to  re- 
publics; he  reigns  by  virtue  of  the  pontificate  and  of  science.  He 
preaches  the  crusade,  an  astrologer  having  predicted  that  he  was  to 
die  only  in  Jerusalem.  Every  thin^  goes  on  well;  but  one  dav,  as 
he  is  sitting  in  Rome,  in  a  chapd  called  Jeruasdem,  the  devil 
appears  and  claims  the  pope,  in  pursuance  of  a  bargain  passed 

utque  rerum  infima  abhomre?  Etquam  vis  nunc  dejecta*  tamen  habuU  me 
orbifl  terranim  opUmam  siii  partem ;  penes  me  Prophetanim  onctila.  Pttriar- 
chanim  insignia  :  hinc  clara  mundi  lumina  prodierunt  Apostoli ;  hinc  Christi 
fidem  repetit  orbis  terranim,  apud  me  rederoptorem  suum  invenit.  Etcnifli 
quamvis  ubique  sit  divinitate,  tamen  hie  humanitate  natus,  passus,  sepultut, 
hinc  ad  cgbIos  elatiis.  Sed  cum  Propheta  dizerit :  '  Erit  sepuichmm  ejus  glo- 
riosum/  paganis  loca  ciincta  evertentibus,  tentat  Diabolas  reddere  ingloriosum. 
Enitere  ergo,  miles  Christi,  esto  signifer  et  oompognator,  et  quod  armis  nequis* 
consilti  et  opum  auxilio  subveni.  Quid  est  quod  das,  aut  cui  das?  Nempe  ex 
multo  modicum,  et  ei  oui  omne  quod  habes  gratis  dedit,  nee  tamen  gratis  red- 
pit  ;  et  hie  eum  multiplicat  et  in  futuro  remunerat ;  per  me  benedicit  tibi  ut. 
largiendo  crescas ;  et  peccata  relaxat,  ut  secum  regnando^ivas.* — The  Pisans  set 
out  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  massacred,  it  is  said,  a  prodigious  number  of 
infidels  in  Africa.    Scr.  Fr.,  x.  426. 

*  Guill.  Malmsbur.,  ii.  Non  absurdum,  si  litteris  mandemus  quse  per  om- 
nium ora  volitant....Divinationibus  et  incantationibus  more  gentis  nmiliari 
studentes  ad  Saracenoe  Gerbertus  perveniens,  desiderio  satisfecit.. .  .Ibi  quid 
cantus  et  volatus  avium  portendit,  didicit ;  ibi  ezcire  tenues  ex  inferno  figuras. . 
Per  incantationes  Diabolo  aocersito,  perpetuum  paciscitur  hominium. — Fr. 
Andres  Chronic,  Scr.  Fr.,  x .  289.  A  quibusdam  etiam  nigromanci&  argiiitur . . 
a  Diabolo  enim  percussus  dicitur  obiissc. — Chron.  Re^.  Fraoc.,  ibid.  300.  Gerbcrw 
tum  monacbum  philosophumj  quin  potlus  nigromanticum. 
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between  them  in  Spain  among  the  Mnasulmans.  Gerbert  had  been 
engaged  in  his  studies  at  the  time,  and  finding  them  tedious,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  devil  in  order  to  abridge  l£em.  It  was  from 
mm  he  learned  the  iliarvels  of  the  Arabian  ciphers  and  of  algebra, 
and  the  art  of  constructing  a  clock,  and  the  art  of  making  himself 
a  pope.  Could  he  have  done  all  this  without  such  aid?  He  gave 
himself  to  the  devil,  and  was  therefore  his  master's  jaropeitj.  The 
devil  proves  his  case,  and  then  carries  him  off.  '*  Thou  cUdst  not 
know  that  I  was  a  logician."* 

Saving  their  friendship  for  this  diabolical  man,  there  was  no 
guile  in  the  first  Capets.  The  good  Robert,  indulgent  and  pious, 
was  a  kmg  like  other  men,  a  king  after  the  manner  of  the  people 
and  of  the  monks.  The  Capets  were  generally  regarded  as  a 
plebeian  race  of  Saxon  origin.  Their  ancestor,  Robert  the  Strong, 
W  defended  the  country  against  the  Normans ;  Eudes  fought 
moesBantly  against  the  emperors,  who  supported  the  last  Carlovm- 
gians;  but  the  succeeding  kmgs  down  to  Louis  le  Gros  show  nothing 
ofamilitarv  character.  The  chronicles  fail  not  to  tell  us,  at  the 
accession  of  each  of  these  princes,  that  he  was  very  knightly.  We 
see,  however,  that  they  hardly  kept  their  ground,  but  Sirou^h  the. 
aid  of  the  Normans  and  of  ulq  bishops,  especially  the  Bishop  of 
Bheims.  Probably  the  bishops  paid,  and  tne  Normans  fought  for 
them.  These  princes,  friends  to  the  priests,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
gieatnesB,  sought,  in  pursuance  doubtless  of  their  advice,  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  past,  and  to  outdo  the  Carlovin^ans  in  anti- 
qtdtj  by  remote  alliance  with  the  Greek  world.  Hugh  Capet 
uemanded  for  his  son  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  Constantinople;! 
his  grandson,  Henry  I.,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  a 
Byzantme  princess  tnrou^h  one  of  her  female  ancestors  who  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  &nuly.  That  £unilypretended  to  trace  back 
its  lineage  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  I^nilip,  and  through  them 
to  Henaoles.  The  King  of  France  called  his  son  Philip,  and  the 
name  has  continued  to  be  common  amongst  the  Capets  down  to 
our  day.  These  genealogies  flattered  the  Romanesque  traditions 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  erolained,  after  their  own  fashion,  the 
leal  relationship  between  the  Lxdo-Germanic  races,  by  deducing  the 
Franks  from  the  Trojans^  and  the  Saxons  from  the  Macedonians, 
Alexander's  soldiers.^ 

*  Daate,  lofernob  c«  28. 

Tu  Don  pensayi  qu'  io  logico  fossi  I 
Geibert  and  Albertaa  Magnus  are,  in  the  legends  of  the  middleages,  the  two  grand 
nythiof  the  aage  identified  with  the  magician.  One  thing  b  remarkable,  viz. :  tliat 
Fnmce  in  this  matter  anticipates  Germany  by  two  centuries ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  German  sorcerer  leaves  a  deeper  trace,  and  rerivesyin  the  fifteenth  century 
u  the  person  of  Faust,  the  inventor  of  printing. 

t  Gerberti  epist.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  400.  Quoniam  unicus  nobis  filius  et  ipse 
f^  nee  ei  parem  in  matrimonio  aptare  possumus,  propter  affinitatem  yidnonim 
Kgum  filiam  sancti  Imperii  prscipuo  affecti  quasnmus. 

t  in  the  German  panegyric  of  nannoy  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Cssar  in  pur- 
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The  elevation  of  this  dynasty  was,  aa  we  haye  said,  the  work  of  the 
priests  to  whom  Hugh  Capet  gave  back  his  numerous  abbeys.  It 
was  the  work  also  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy^  Richard  Sans*Peur,* 
who,  having  been  ill-treated  in  his  childhood  by  Louis  d*Outremer,t 
and  often  betrayed  by  Lothaire,  had  good  reason  to  hate  the  Garlo- 
vingians.  Hugh  Capet  was  his  ward  and  his  brother-in-law.  It  was 
convenient,  moreover,  for  the  Norman  to  connect  himself  with  the 
ecclesiastiod  party,  and  with  the  dynasty  set  up  by  that  party.  He 
hoped^  doubtless,  to  rule  it  by  dint  of  the  sword.  This  was,  like- 
wise, the  ^roectation  of  the  Norman  house  of  Blois,  Tours,  and 
Chartrea.  Tnat  family,  which  possessed,  besides,  the  distant  esta- 
blishments of  Provins,  Meaux,  and  Beauvais,  were  descended  from 
one  Thi^bolt,  a  relation,  according  to  some,  of  Rollo,  but  connected 
with  Ems  Eudes  aa  Rollo  was  with  Charles  the  Simnle.  Thi^bcJt 
had  mamed  Eudes'  sister,  with  whom  he  obtained  Tours,  and  had 
taken  Chartres  from  the  old  pirate  Hastings.^  His  son,  TUbanlt 
the  Trickster,  married  the  daughter  of  Herbert  of  V ermandois,  an 
enemy  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  supported  the  Capets  against  the 
emperors  of  Grermany.  llie  Normans  of  Blois,  jealous  rivals  of 
ihoae  of  Normandy,  for  some  time  refused  to  recognise  Hugh  Capet, 
from  their  aversion  to  those  who  made  him  king.  But  he  appeased 
them  by  making  his  son  Robert  wed  the  fiunous  Berthe,  the  widow 
of  Eudes  I.  of  Blois  (son  of  Thibault  the  Trickster).  That  widow 
being  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  through  King  Rod<dph, 
her  brother,  could  give  the  Capets  some  pretensions  to  that  king- 
dom which  Rodolpn  had  bequeathed  to  the  Empire.  Aooordinriy, 
the  German  pope,  Gr^ory  V.,  a  creature  of  the  emperor's,  aeiied 
upon  the  pretext  of  a  remote  relationship,  to  force  Robert  to  sepa- 
rate from  nis  wife,  and  to  excommunicate  him  upon  his  refusal  to 
do  so.  We  know  the  story,  or  fable,  of  Robert's  abandonment 
by  his  servants,  who  threw  every  thing  he  had  touched  into  the 
fire ;  and  the  legend  of  Berthe,  who  was  delivered  of  a  monster. 
Upon  the  portal  of  several  cathedrals  is  seen  the  statue  of  a  oueen 
with  a  goose's  foot ;  it  is,  probably,  meant  to  represent  Rol)ert*s 
wife.§ 

suaoce  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  invades  Gennany,  and  beats  the  S  vabians,  Bava> 
riant,  and  Saxoni,  old  soldiers  of  Alexander.  At  last  he  encounten  the  Franks, 
descendants  like  himself  of  the  Trojans,  gains  their  good-will,  leads  them  to  Italy, 
drives  Cato  and  Pompey  out  of  Rome,  and  founds  the  barbarian  mouDchy. 
—Schiller,  vol,  i. 

*  Willelm.  Gemetic,  1.  iv.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  184.  Mortuo  Franeoram  rege 
Lothario,  in  illius  locum  ah  omnibus  subrogatur  Hugo  Capeth^  adminicuiaote 
•i  duce  Richardo. 

t  Louis  kept  him  prisoner,  but  one  of  his  servants  saved  him  by  carrying  him 
away  in  a  truss  of  hay. — Willelm.  Genr.  Hnt,  c.  4  and  5. 

X  Alberic  ad  ann.  904.  Hastingus,  pre  timore,  venditA  Theobaldo  ctvicate 
Csmoteni,  dam  discessit. 

§  P.  Damiani  epist,  1.  ii.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  492.  Ex  qua  siiscepit  filhim,  aase- 
rinum  per  omnia  collum  et  caput  babentem.    Quos  etiam,  virum  scilkei  H 
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Beithe  had  borne  to  the  Coant  of  Blois,  her  first  husband,  a  son 
named  Eudes  like  his  father,  and  sumamed  Le  Champenais,  because 
he  added  a  part  of  Brie  and  of  Champagne  to  his  vast  domains. 
Eudes  ventured  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  Empire.  He  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bummdy,  to  which  ne  was  entitled 
through  his  mother,  made  himself  master  everywhere  as  far  as  the 
Jura,  and  was  received  in  Vienne.  Invited  at  the  same  time  by  Lor- 
raine and  by  Italy,  which  desired  him  for  its  king,*  he  made  pre- 
tensions to  revive  the  old  kingdom  of  Ostrasia.  He  took  Bar,  and 
marched  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  reckoned  upon  being 
crowned  at  the  festival  of  Christmas.  But  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  Count  of  Namur,  the  bishops  of  Li^ge  and  Metz,  and  all  the 
grandees  of  the  country,  gave  him  battle,  and  defeated  him.  Bein^ 
uain  in  flight,  he  could  only  be  recognised  by  his  wife,  who  found 
a  secret  mark  upon  his  body  ri037^.t 

His  dominions,  thencefortn  divided  into  the  counties  of  Blois 
and  Champa^e,  ceased  to  constitute  a  formidable  power.  The 
counts  of  Blois  and  Chamna^e,  a  family  more  amiable  than  war- 
like, a  family  of  poets,  pilrams,  and  crusaders,  had  neither  the 
oonUnuity  of  purpose,  nor  me  tenacity  of  their  rivals  of  Normandy 
and  Anjou. 

The  house  of  Anjou  was  neither  Norman,  like  those  of  Blois  and 
Normandy,  nor  Saxon,  like  the  Capets,  but  indigenous.  It  claimed 
for  its  founder  a  Breton  of  Rennes,  Tortulf,  the  strong  hunter.|  His 
son  took  service  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  fought  violently  against 
the  Normans,  in  recompense  for  which  he  received  some  lands  in 
Gatinais,  and  the  daumiter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Ingelger, 
the  grandson  of  Tortult;  and  the  two  Foulques,  who  came  a{);erwards, 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Normans  of  Blois  and  Normandy,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bretons,  disputing  with  the  first  and  second,  the  pos- 
session of  Touraine  and  Maine,  and  with  the  third,  tlutt  of  the 
oountry  extending  firom  Angers  to  Nantes.  More  united  and  more 
disciplinable  than  the  Bretons,  more  violent  than  the  men  of  Poitou 
and  Aquitaine,  the  Angevins  obtained  great  advantages  over  the 
South,  extended  their  sway  to  the  Loire,  and  pushed  their  con- 
quests as  far  as  Saintes.  They  succeeded  to  ^e  preponderance 
which  had  been  for  a  while  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  Blois  and 

vzorem,  omnes  fere  Galliarum  episcopi  communi  simul  excommunicaTere  sen- 
tentia.  Cujiis  sacerdotalis  edicti  taotus  omnem  undique  populum  terror  inva- 
stt,  ut  ab  ejus  universi  societate  recederent,  etc. — See  Bullet  s  Dissertation  sur 
U  reine  Pidauque  (on  the  goosefoot  queen). 

*  Glaber,  iii.  9.    Praestolabantur  ilium  legati  ex  Italia  directi,  deferentes  ei 

arnun  principatus,  ut  aiebant,  totius  Italiae  regionis.    Mediolanenses exis- 

timabant  eumdem  Odooem  posse  percipere  regnum  Austrasiorum  atque  ad  eos 
tiansire,  ut  illic  gereret  principatum. 

-j-  Ibid.  The  same  story  as  that  of  Harold,  discoTered  by  his  mistress  Edith. 
It  IS  repeated  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

X  Gesta  Consul.  Andepar.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vii.  256.  Habitator  rusticanus  fuit» 
ex  copia  siWestri  et  venatico  exercitio  victitans. 
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Champagne.  When  King  Robert  was  obliged  to  part  fiom  Berthe» 
the  widow  and  mother  of  these  counts,  the  Angevin  Foulqnes 
Nerra  made  him  marry  his  niece  Constance,  the  daughter  of  the 
Coimt  of  Toulouse.*  Bouchard,  the  brother  of  Foulqnes,  was 
already  Count  of  Paris,  and  possessed  the  important  castles  of 
Melun  and  Corbeil ;  Bouchard's  son  became  bishop  of  Paiia.t 
Thus,  the  ^ood  Robert,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Ansevins,  and 
docile  to  his  wife  Constance  and  her  uncle  Bouchard,  had  plenty  of 
time  to  compose  hyinns  and  to  buqr  himself  with  his  chapel,  xlughof 
Beauvais,  one  of  his  servants,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  back  Berthe, 
was  slain  with  impunity  before  his  eyes.^  Beauvais  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Blois,  of  whom  Berthe  was  the  widow  and  the  mother. 
Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  wrote  Foulques  a  letter,  in  which  he 
denounced  him  as  the  originator  of  that  crime.  Foulques,  already 
in  very  bad  odour  with  the  Church,  by  reason  of  the  property  he 
wrested  from  it  every  day,  set  out  for  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  purchased  absolution  from  the  pope,  made  a  pilmmage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  built  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  near 
Loches.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  it,  a  legate 
performed  the  ceremony.  The  whole  life  of  this  wicked  man 
was  an  alternation  between  signal  victories,  crimes,  and  pilgii* 
ma^es.  He  went  thrice  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  last  time  on  toot, 
and  died  of  fatisue  at  Metz.§  Of  his  two  wives,  he  put  away 
the  one  at  Jeruselem,  and  burned  the  other  as  an  adultrees ;  bat  he 
founded  a  multitude  of  monasteries  (Beaulieu,  St  Nicolas  d* Asmo^ 
&c.),  and  built  numerous  castles  (Montrichard,  Montbazon,  Mire- 
beau,  Chftteau-Oonthier).  They  still  show  his  black  Tour  du  Diabk 
at  Angers.  ^  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  power  of  the  counts  of 
Axijou.  His  son,  Geo£Bx>y  Martel,  defeated  and  slew  the  Count  of 
Poitiers,  took  the  Count  of  Blois  prisoner,  and  exacted  Tounune 
for  his  ransom  ;  he  also  governed  Maine  as  guardian  of  the  young 
county  In  ^ite  of  its  intestine  discords,  the  house  of  Anjoa 
prevailed,  at  last,  over  those  of  Blois  and  Champagne.  £k4h 
became  connected  by  marriaee  with  the  Norman  conquerorB  of 
England;  but  the  counts  of  Blois  occupied  the  throne  of  ^-nj^n^ 
only  for  a  brief  space,  whereas  the  Angevins  retained  it  from  the 


•  Historicalfragment,ap.Scr.  Fr.«x.2I1.  Filiam Guilldini Tholonuii c 

nomiDe  Comtantism. . .  .Will.  Godellus,  ibid.»  209.  CogDomento»ob  wm  pal- 
chritudiDii  immeosiutem,  Candidam.  Rad.  Glabeft  iii.  2. — William  Taille^Fer 
had  her  by  Aninde,  daughter  of  Geofiro]|r  Griae-GoDelle,  Count  of  Anjoii,aDd 
sister  of  Foulques.— Raoul  Glaber  compluiis,tbat  the  new  queeD  attiacced  to  the 
court  a  multitude  of  Ac^nitanians  and  Auveigniaiis, "  fiiU  of  frivolity,  odd  ia  §ub 
and  mannen,  shaved  like  players,  without  &ith  or  lav  *  Glabier,  L  tii,  ad 
caicem* 

f  Vita  Burchardi,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  858. 

t  Rad.  Glaber,  iii.  2.    Missi  a  Fulcooe Hugonem  aote  regem  tnicidave* 

runt.  Ipse  vero  rex,  licet  aliquanto  tempore  tah  lactotrislis  effccius,  postsa 
tamen,  ut  decebat*  coooors  reginc  fuit. 

$  Ibid.,  ii.  4. 
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twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  oentuzy  under  the  name^f  Plantagenet,* 
added  to  it  for  some  time  all  our  seaboard  from  Flanders  to  tiie 
Pyrenees,  and  went  near  to  annex  it  to  the  realm  of  France. 

The  Isle  of  France  and  the  king,  both  which  the  An^vins  had 
for  8ome  time  in  their  hands,  was  soon  lost  to  them.  Li  the  year 
1012,  we  find  the  Angevin  Bouchard  retiiins  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maur  des  Foss^  and  leaving  Corbeil  to  tiie^ormans.  The  latter 
then  had  sway  in  the  name  of  King  Robert,  and  endeavoured  to 

S've  him  Burgundy,  which  would  have  rendered  them  masters  of 
e  whole  course  of  the  Seine.  Poor  Robert,  whom  they  kept  with 
them,  seeing  the  bishops  and  the  abbots  of  Burgundy  against  him, 
asked  pardon  of  them  for  making  war  against  thcmf  The  connexion 
between  the  Capets  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  was  an  old  one;  the 
first  duke,  BicKard  le  Justicier,  the  father  of  Boson,  King  of  Gisjuran 
Burgundy,  had  for  son  Raoul,  who  made  Duke  Robert  Kmg  of  France 
in  the  year  922,  and  was  afterwards  king  himself.  Then  a  son-in-law 
of  Richard's  transferred  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  two  brothers 
of  Hugh  Capet.  The  last  of  the  brothers  adopted  his  wife's  son  Otto 
William,  a  Lombard  by  the  father's  side,  but  a  Burgundian  by  the 
mother's.  This  Otto  William,  founder  of  the  house  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  being  attacked  by  the  Normans  and  Robert,  and  threatened 
in  anoiher  direction  by  the  emperor,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
of  Burgundy,  was  forced  to  renounce  the  title  of  that  dukedom.  I 
aay  the  title,  for  the  seigneurs  were  so  potent  in  that  country,  that 
tfaie  ducal  dignity  was  then  little  more  than  an  empty  name.  Ro- 
bertas eldest  son,  named  after  himself,  was  the  first  Gapetian  Duke 
of  Burgundy  (^1032).  We  know  that  this  house  gave  kings  to 
Portugal,  as  did  that  of  Franche-Comte  to  Castile. 

At  the  period  when  the  Angevins  were  governing  the  Capetians  in 
the  reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  Robert,  Uiey  seem  to  have  endea- 
voured to  make  use  of  them  against  Poitou,  as  the  Normans  after- 
wards employed  them  against  Burgundy;  but,  notwithstanding  what 
we  are  told  of  the  alleged  victory  obtained  by  Hugh  Capet  over 
the  Count  of  Poitou,  the  south  remained  very  independent  of  the 
north  ;  nay,  it  even  exercised  some  influence  over  the  manners  and 

?)vemment  of  the  latter.  Constance,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
oulouse,  and  niece  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  reigned,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  Robert.  In  order  to  prolong  her  sway  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  (1031),  she  wished  to  raise  her  second  son,  Robert, 
to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry,  her  eldest  son;  but  the 
Church  declared  itself  for  the  first  bom.     The  bishops  of  Rheims, 

*  This  name  19  significant  to  one  who  has  seen  the  Loire. 

f  He  was  about  to  besiege  the  convent  of  St.  Germain  d'Aiixerre,  when  a 
thick  fog  rose  from  the  river ;  the  king  thought  that  St.  Germain  was  coming  to 
give  him  battle  in  person,  and  the  whole  army  fled. — Rad.  Glaber,  ii.  8.  After 
having  besieged  the  convent  of  Sainte  B^nigne  at  Dijon,  '*  Rex  iit  erat  mente 
benignns,  cum  cognovit  propter  se  monachos  dispersos,  vald^  doluit." — Chronic* 
S.  Benigni  Divioo.,  p.  174. 
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Laon,  Soiflsons,  Amiens,  Nojron,  Beanvais,  CShfikms,  TroyeB,  and 
Langres,  attended  his  coronation,  as  well  as  the  ooontB  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Poitoa.  The  Duke  of  the  Nonnans  took  him  under  his 
protection^  and  forced  Robert  to  content  himadf  ivitli  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy.  From  him  sprang  that  first  house  of  Bursundy  which 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  Hie  Norman,  howerer,  did 
not  bestow  the  royal  authority  on  Henry  till  he  had  weakened  and 
disarmed  it,  so  to  speak  ;  he  forced  Yeadn  to  be  ^Tcn  up  to  him, 
and  thus  obtained  a  position  within  six  leagues  of  Paris.  Henry 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  from  this  thraldom,  and  to  recover 
Vexin  bv  means  of  the  revolts  which  took  place  against  the  new 
Duke  of  Normandy,  William  the  Bastarct  Ihis  William,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  the  following  chapter,  defeated 
his  barons  and  the  king.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  salvation  of  the 
latter  that  the  duke  turned  his  arms  and  his  policy  against  Eng^ 
land. 

Henry  and  his  son,  Philip  I.  (1031 — 1108),  remained  inert  and 
impotent  spectators  of  the   great  events  that  convulsed  Europe 
during  their  reigns.      They  took  no  part  dther  in  the  Norman 
crusa&s  of  Naples  and  England,  nor  in  the  European  crusade  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  m  the  struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  emperoia: 
They  let  the  Emperor  Henry  HI.  quietly  establish  his  mjmxemuj 
in  Eiurope,  and  they  reftised  to  back  the  counts  of  flandecB,  HoDana, 
Brabant,  and  Lorraine,  in  the  ^reat  war  of  the  Low  G>untne9 
against  the  Empire.    At  this  penod  the  French  monarchy  is  as  yet 
little  more  than  a  hope,  a  title,  a  right ;  feudal  France,  which  will 
ultimately  be  absorbed  into  it,  has  hitherto  a  movement  wholly 
eccentric.    If  we  would  follow  this  movement,  we  must  torn  otir 
eyes  away  fiK>m  the  yet  impotent  centre ;  we  must  behold  the 
ffrand  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  priesthood ;  we  must 
£>llow  the  Normans  into  Sicily  and  England,  under  the  bannen  of 
the  Church;  and,  lastly,  we  must  pursue  our  way  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  aU  France.    It  will  then  be  time  to  return  to  the  G^pets,  and 
to  see  how  the  Church  took  them  as  an  instrument  in  place  of  the 
too  indocile  Normans;  how  it  made  their  fortune  and  raised  them  so 
high  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  lay  heiself  low. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Eleventh  Centuir — Gregory  Yll. — Alliance  between  the  Norauuis  and  the 
Church — Conquests  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  England.' 

Not  without  reason  did  the  popes  call  France  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church.  It  was  through  her  they  eveiywhere  combated 
political  and  religious  opposition  in  the  midale  ages.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  at  the  period  when  the  Capetian  monarchj,  feeble  and  inert, 
was  as  jet  unable  to  back  them,  tne  swords  of  the  French  of  Nor- 
mandy repulsed  the  emperor  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  drove  the 
Ghneeks  and  Saracens  out  of  Italy,  and  subjugated  the  dissenting 
Saxons  of  England.  And  when  the  popes  succeeded  in  hurry- 
ing all  Europe  into  the  crusade,  France  had  the  principal  part  m 
that  event  which  contributed  so  powerfully  to  their  greatness,  and 
armed  them  with  so  mighty  a  force  in  tne  struggle  between  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Empire. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  quarrel  was  between  the  holy  Roman 
pontificate  and  llie  holy  Roman  empire.  Germany,  which  nad  over- 
thrown Rome  by  the  invasion  of  tne  barbarians,  assumed  its  name 
and  became  its  successor.  Not  only  did  it  claim  to  be  its  successor 
in  temporal  dominion  f  already  all  kings  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  the  Empire),  but  furmermore  it  affected  a  moral  supremacy;  it  en- 
titled itself  the  Holy  Empire;  out  of  the  Empire  no  order,  no  holi- 
ness. As  on  higl^  the  heavenly  powers,  thrones,  dominations, 
archangels,  depend  one  on  the  other,  in  like  manner  the  emperor 
possessed  a  rignt  over  kings,  kings  over  dukes,  and  these  over  mar- 
graves and  barons.  This  was  an  arrogant  pretension,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  idea  pregnant  with  great  results.  A  secular  society 
assumes  the  title  of  a  holy  society,  and  claims  to  reflect  the  heavenly 
and  divine  order  and  hierarchy  in  civil  life,  to  set  up  heaven  on 
earth.  The  emperor  holds  the  globe  in  his  hand  on  days  of  cere- 
mony; his  chancellor  calls  the  other  sovereigns  provincial  kings;'* 
his  jurisconsults  declare  him  the  living  2ati7;f  he  makes  pretensions 
to  establishing  a  sort  of  perpetual  peace  on  earth,  and  substituting 
a  state  of  law  for  the  state  of  nature  still  existing  among  the  nations. 

*  It  was  that  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  designated  all  the  kings  in  a  so- 
lemn diet  under  Frederic  Barbarosia:  Regret  provmckdet*  Ad  imperatorem 
nectat  totios  orbis  patrodnium  (Otto  Frising.,  vii.  34).  It  was  by  this  title 
tbat  Boris,  King  of  Hungary,  solicited  aid  of  me  emperor,  in  1146. — Alberic. 
499,  an.  Baumer,  Die  Hohenstaufen,  t,  63. 

f  Imperator  est  mnmata  lea  in  terns. — Urk.  in  Meichelb.  Histor.  Pri- 
sing., iL  1,7. 
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Now^  has  he  a  right  to  do  this  great  thing  ?  Is  he  worthy  of 
it,  this  feudal  prince,  the  harbarian  of  Francoma  or  Swabia  ?  Does 
it  belong  to  him  to  be  on  earth  the  instrument  of  so  great  a  revo- 
lution ?  Is  ity  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  who  is  to  realise 
that  ideal  of  peace  and  order  so  long  sought  after  by  the  human 
race,  or  is  it  to  be  adjourned  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  con- 
summation of  time? 

They  ffSLj  that  their  ^reat  emneror,  Frederic  Barbaroasa,  is  not 
dead  ;  he  is  only  asleep  m  an,  ola  deserted  castle  upon  a  mountain. 
A  shepherd  saw  him  there,  having  forced  his  way  through  thickets 
and  brambles.  He  was  clad  in  nis  mail,  with  his  elbow  leaning 
upon  a  stone  table,  and,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  there  a  long  while, 
for  his  beard  had  grown  round  the  table  and  enfolded  it  nine  times. 
The  emperor,  hardly  raising  his  heavy  head,  said  merely  to  the 
shepherd,  "  Are  the  crows  still  flying  round  the  mountain  ?' 
"  They  are."     "  Very  good  ;  then  I  can  go  to  sleep  again.'* 

Let  him  sleep.  Neitner  to  him,  nor  to  kings,  nor  to  emperors, 
nor  to  the  Holy  Empire  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  modern  times,  does  it  belong  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  human 
race:  peace  beneath  the  law,  tne  definitive  reconciliation  of  the 
nations. 

Doubtless,  a  noble  world  it  was,  that  feudal  world  which  sleeps 
with  the  house  of  Swabia.  One  cannot  pass  through  it,  even  afVer 
Greece  and  Rome,  without  giving  it  a  look  and  a  sigh  of  regret 
There  were  in  it  companions  most  faithful,  most  loya%  devoted  to 
their  lord,  and  to  the  lady  of  their  lord ;  joyous  at  his  table  and 
his  hearth,  to  the  full  as  joyous  when  th^  had  to  pass  with  him 
the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  or  to  follow  him  to  J  erusalem,  and  the  desert 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Pious  and  ingenuous  hearts  beat  beneath  those 
steel  cuirasses.  And  those  magnanimous  emperors  of  the  house  of 
Swabi^  that  race  of  poets  and  of  perfect  knights,  had  they  so  very 
little  right  to  pretend  to  the  Empire  of  the  world?  Their  foes 
admired  them  whilst  they  fought  them;  everywhere  they  were 
recognised  by  their  beauty.  Those  who  were  looking  for  Enzio, 
the  furtive  son  of  Frederic  H.,  discovered  him  on  seeing  a  lock  of 
his  hair.  "  O !"  they  said,  "  no  one  in  the  world  besides  King 
Enzio  has  such  beautiful  fiiir  hair.*    That  beautiful  fair  hair,  that 

E>etry,  and  that  mighty  courage,  aU  availed  nothing.  Hiey 
ndered  not  the  brother  of  St.  Louis  from  cutting  off  the  head  of 
poor  young  Conradin,  and  the  house  of  France  succeeded  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  emperors. 

The  emperor  and  the  Empire  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  the 
feudal  world,  of  which  the  Empire  is  the  centre  and  the  consum- 
mate expression.    There  is  something  in  that  world  which  con- 

*  A  young  girl  visited  him  in  his  priton  to  comfort  him.  Ther  had  a  sm 
who  was  called  BffnUvogHo  (I  nM  ihee  wetl).  Tradition  sUtes,  that  be  was  the 
founder  of  the  ilhistrious  family  of  that  name. 
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denms  it  and  devotes  it  to  destruction,  and  that  jts  its  profound 
materialism.  Man  has  become  attached  to  the  earth  ;  he  has  taken 
loot  in  the  rock  upon  which  his  tower  is  reared.  No  land  without  a 
lord;  no  lord  without  land ;  every  man  belongs  to  a  place,  he  is 

{'ud^ed  according  as  he  may  be,  of  high  or  low  place,     llius,  then, 
le  IS  localised,  immoveable,  fixed  imder  the  mass  of  his  heavy 
castle,  his  heavy  armour. 

The  land  takes  the  place  of  man ;  to  it  belongs  the  real  person- 
ality. As  a  person  it  is  indivisible ;  it  must  remain  one  and  pass 
to  the  first  bom.  Immortal,  indifferent,  unpitying  in  its  person- 
ality, it  knows  neither  nature  nor  humanity.  The  first  bom  shall 
be  sole  possessor.  What  do  I  say?  It  is  he  who  is  possessed  ; 
the  usages  of  his  land  rule  him,  the  haughty  baron;  his  land  go- 
verns ham  and  dictates  his  duties ;  accordmg  to  the  strong  expres- 
aon  of  the  middle  ages,  he  must  serve  his  fief. 

The  son,  the  eldest  son,  takes  every  thing ;  the  daughter  must 
expect  nothing.  Has  she  not  her  dowry  in  the  little  rose-decked 
hat,  and  in  her  mother's  kiss.*  As  for  the  younger  children,  oh ! 
their  heritage  is  vast.  They  have  nothing  less  than  all  the  high- 
ways; and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  whole  dome  of  the  sky;  their 
bed  is  the  threshold  of  the  paternal  house.  Thence,  shivering  and 
famished  in  the  winter  nights,  they  may  behold  their  elder  brother 
seated  alone  at  the  hearth,  where  they,  too,  sat  in  the  happy  times 
of  their  childhood  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  will  have  some  morsels  thrown 
them,  notwithstanding  the  snarling  of  his  dogs.  Gently,  my  dogs, 
they  are  my  brotliers,  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  have  some- 
thing too. 

I  counsel  the  younger  children  to  keep  quiet  and  not  run  the  risk 
of  settling  under  anotker  lord.  From  paupers  they  might  become 
serfs  ;  after  a  year's  sojourn  they  woula  belong  to  him,  body  and 
goods.  A  good  aubaine  (waif)  for  him ;  they  would  become  his 
aubainsy  wmch  is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  his  serfs,  his  Jews^ 
Every  wretch  who  seeks  an  asylum,  every  vessel  shattered  on  the 
coast,  belong  to  the  lord  ;  he  has  the  aubaine  and  the  bris. 

There  is  but  one  safe  asylum,  the  Church.  Thither  the  younger 
sons  of  the  great  houses  betake  themselves.  The  Church,  unable 
to  repulse  the  barbarians,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  feudaUsm  in 
force ;  she  becomes  herself  by  degrees  wholly  feudal ;  the  knights 
remain  knights  under  the  garb  of  priests.  In  Charlemagne's  day, 
the  bishops  are  indignant  when  the  pacific  mule  is  offered  to  them, 
and  when  one  attempts  to  help  them  to  mount.  It  is  a  destrier 
they  must  have,  and  they  spring  unaided  into  the  saddle.f    They 

*  For  example,  id  the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy. 

t  Mon.  S.  Gall.,  1.  i.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  v.  109.  '*  A  young  clerk  had  just  been 
nommated  to  a  bishopric  bv  Charlemagne.  As  he  was  departing  in  great  jo  y 
his  senrants,  having  regard  to  the  episcopal  gravity,  brought  his  horse  to  a 
moonting-block  ;  but  he  indignant,  and  thinking  they  took  him  for  an  inii  in 
pcnon,  spnng  on  horseback  with  such  agility,  that  he  was  near  going  clear  over. 
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ride,  they  htrnt,  tliej  fight;  they  bestow  benedictions  with  the  edge 
of  the  swoid,  and  lay  on  heavy  penanceg  wUh  their  iran  mace!^  A 
good  clerk  and  a  brave  soldier  was  the  funexai  panegyric  nionounoed 
npon  a  bishop.  A  Saxon  abbot  led  twelve  monies  to  tne  battle  of 
Hastings,  ana  all  the  thirteen  fell  on  the  field.  The  biahope  of 
Grermany  deposed  one  of  theb  body  as  hAna  pacific  and  lacking 
valour,^  The  bishops  became  barons,  and  uie  barons  bishops; 
eveiy  prudent  father  managed  to  procure  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey 


for  nis  younger  sons  ;  they  caused  their  little  children  to  1)6 
elected  by  their  serfs  to  the  nighest  ecclesiastical  dignities.  A  six 
years'  old  (archbishop  stands  up  upon  a  table,  babbit  two  or  three 


words  of  the  catechism,}  and  is  ejected.  He  takes  upon  him  the  cure 
of  souls  and  governs  an  ecclesiastical  province.  The  father  sells  b^ae* 
fices  in  his  name,  receives  tithes  and  money  for  maases,  which  he 
takes  care  not  to  have  read.  He  makes  his  vaissals  confess,  and  make 
wills  and  b^ueath  whether  they  like  or  not,  and  gathers  th^  in* 
heritance.  He  smites  the  people  with  the  two  swords;  fighting,  ex« 
ttd  dan 


communicating,  killing,  and  damning,  by  turns,  at  his  pie 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  this  qrstem,  viz.:  that  these  noble 
and  valiant  priests  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  purchase  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  the  Church  by  the  privations  of  ceu- 
bacy;§  that  they  should,  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  priesthood,  the 

The  king  aaw  him  through  the  lattices  of  the  palace,  and  had  him  called  to  him 
immediately :  '  Friend/  said  he  to  him, '  thou  art  quick  and  lij^t,  very  nimble 
and  agile.  Now  thou  knowest  how  many  wars  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  empire; 
I  hare  need  of  such  a  clerk  in  my  ordinary  staff :  be  therefore  the  companioa  of 
all  our  labours.*  ^ — Acts  of  the  Council  of  Vernon,  in  B45,  art  8  (Baluae.  ii.  17^ : 
Qaosdam  episcoporum  ah  expeditionibus  corporis  defendit  imbedllitas,  aliis 
autem  yestra  indulgentia  cunctis  optabilem  lai^tur  (^uietem ;  pnacaveodiim  crt 
utrisoue  ne  per  eorum  absentiam  res  roilitaris  dispendtum  pattatur. 

#  iSee  a  Swin  song  inserted  in  Des  Knaben  Wunderhoni. 

f  This  was  Christian,  Archbishop  of  Mayence  :  in  vain  he  cited  the  wotdi 
of  the  gospel :  ''  Put  up  thy  sword  within  its  sheath ;"  his  enemies  obtained  his 
deposition  from  the  pone. — Michaud,  Hist  des  Croisades,  It.  392. — Dithmar. 
Chron.,  1.  ii.  34.  A  bishop  of  Ratisbonne  accompanied  the  princes  of  Bavaria  ni 
a  war  i^nst  the  Hungarians,  lost  an  ear  in  battle,  and  was  left  aoiong  the  dcid 
on  the  field,  where  a  Hu ngarian  attempted  to  finish  him.  "  Tunc  ipse  confefftaCos 
in  Domino  post  longnm  routui  agonis  luctamen  yictor  bostem  prostravit ;  et  inter 
multas  idneris  asperitates  incouimis  notos  perrenit  ad  fines.  Inde  gaudium 
gregi  suo  exoritur,  et  omni  Christum  cognoscenti.  Excipitur  ah  omnibus  miJcs 
bonus  in  dero,  et  servatur  optimns  pastor  in  populo,  et  tuit  ejosdem  matibtio 
non  ad  dedecns,  sed  ad  faonorem  ma^*— <yieseler,  Rindieoccscbicbte^  tti, 
P.  i.  197. 

X  Atto  Vercellens.,  ap.  d*Achery,  Spicileg.,  i.  423.  Ipsos  etiam  pairoloB  ad 
pastoralem  promorere  curam  non  duDitant......Rident  plurimi,  alu  quasi  de 

infimtis  honore  ^udentes Ipse  ^uoque  panrulus  de  aliquibiis  intemfBtiis 

capitulis,  que  si  prseparare  potuent,  memoriter  reddet,  Tel  in  aKqno  treawBS 
leget  pitatio  (pinacio  ?). 

$  NicoL  a  Clemanris,  de  Pmsul.  Simoo.,  p.  165.  Deniqua  kid  usque  adeo 
persuasum  habent  nuUos  cslibes  esse,  ut  in  plerisque  parodiite  dob  altlar  Tcliat 
presbytenim  tolerare,  nisi  concubinam  habeal,  quo  vel  tic  auis  sit  coonhitiB 
uxoribos,  quss  nee  sic  quidem  usqnequaque  sunt  extra  periculam.  Sea  also  M a> 
iatori,vi.33d.  Itwasdedaiadtbattheduidianofaprieatbyalraei 
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digcatr  of  saintB,  and,  moieoyer,  the  consolatlona  of  maniage;  that 
they  should  raise  around  them  swarms  of  little- priests ;  that  diey 
dhould  enliven  their  family  zepasts  with  the  wine  from  the  altar,  and 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  little  ones  with  the  consecrated  bread.  Sweet 
and  blessed  hope  I  They  will  grow  up,  those  little  ones,  if  it  please 
God ;  they  will  succeed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  their  Other's 
abbeys  and  bishoprics;  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  these 
palaces,  these  churches ;  the  church  belong  to  them,  it  is  their  fief. 
Thus,  inheritance  succeeds  to  election,  birth  supphmts  merit ;  the 
CSmrch  imitates  feudalism,  and  outdoes  it.  Many  a  time  it  en- 
dowed daughters;  a  girl  had  a  bishopric  for  her  dowry.*  The 
priest's  wife  walks  by  nis  side  to  the  altar ;  the  bishop's  wife  dis- 
pates  precedence  with  the  count's  lady. 

Assuredly,  I  have  no  iotention  of  declaiming « against  marriage; 
wedded  life,  too,  has  its  own  sanctity.  Neyertheless,t  is  not  the 
virginal  wedlock  between  the  priest  and  the  CShurch  in  some  d^ree 
troubled  hj  a  less  pure  maniage  ?  Will  he  to  whom  nature  has 
given  children  according  to  the  fi.esh,  be  mindful  of  the  people  ha 
has  adopted  according  to  the  spirit  ?  Will  the  m^^stic  paternity 
hold  ^ood  against  the  other  ?  The  priest  might  subject  hmiself  to 
privations  in  order  to  sive  to  the  poor,  but  .he  will  not  entail 
privations  on  his  children ;  and  even  should  he  resist,  should 
the  priest  vanquish  the  father,  even  should  h^  accomplish  aU  the 
works  of  the  priesthood,  I  should  still  fear  that  he  would  not  pre- 
serve its  spirit.  No,  there  is  in  the  holiest  marriage,  there  is  m  a 
wife  and  a  family,  something  softening  and  enervatmg,  that  breaks 

beser6  of  the  church  ;  they  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  body,  or  in- 
herit by  the  civil  law,  or  be  heard  as  witnesses. — Schroeckh,  Rirchengeschichte, 
p.  22,  ap.  Voigt,  Hildebrand,  als  Papst  Gregoriiis  der  Siebente,  und  sein  Zeit* 
altn;  1815. 

Rex  immortalis  I  quam  longo  tempore  talis 
Hundi  riaiis  erunt,  quos  presbyteri  genuerunt  ? 

(Carmen  pro  Nothis,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  444.)^ 

*  Dam,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  i.  SOS.  There  were  four  married  bishops  in 
BreCagne,  those  of  Quimper,  Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes  ;  their  children 
became  priests  and  bishops;  the  Bishop  of  Dole  robbed  his  church  to  endow  his 
dau^ters. — Letters  of  the  clergy  of  Noyon,  1079,  and  of  Cambrai,  1076, 
presenred  by  Mabillon.  Clerks  complained  of  it  as  an  injustice,  that  ordination 
was  refused  to  their  children.  They  even  bestowed  benefices  by  way  of  dowry 
on  their  daughters  (in  the  9th  century).  Their  wives  publicly  assumed  the  title 
of  priestesses.— D.Lobineau,  110.  D.  Morice,  Preuves,  i.  463,  542.  It  was 
the  same  in  Normandy,  according  to  the  biographers  of  the  ble»ed  Bernard  de 
Uron  and  Harduin,  ^bot  of  Bee.  Per  totam  Normanniam  hoc  erat  ut  pres- 
byteri publice  uxores  ducerent,  filios  ac  filias  procrearent,  ^uibus  hsreditatis 
jure  ecclesias  relinquerent,  et  filias  suas  nuptui  traductas,  si  alia  deesset  pos- 
sessio,  ecclesiam  dabant  in  dotem. 

f  The  author  has  felt  himself  bound  here  to  take  his  stand  strictl;^  upon  the 
Cttholic  point  of  view  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  proper  to  recall  to  mind  all  the 
paodeur  of  that  point  of  view,  at  the  moment  wnen  Saint  Simonism  is  propos* 
iiig  to  ns  a  reooociliation  of  spirit  with  matter,  which  would  be  nothing  else  than 
the  domination  of  matter  over  spirit 
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the  iron  and  bends  the  steel;  the  finnest  heart  loses  something  of 
itself  in  such  a  condition ;  it  was  more  than  human ;  now  it  is  Dut 
himum.  The  married  man  will  say  like  Christ,  when  a  woman 
touched  his  garments,  "  I  feel  that  a  virtue  has  gone  out  of  me." 

And  all  the  poetry  of  solitude ;  the  manly  pleasures  of  abstincnoe ; 
the  plenitude  of  charity,  a  life  wherein  the  soul  embraces  €rod 
and  tne  world,  think  not  that  they  subsist  undiminished  in  the  con- 
jugal bed.  Doubtless  there  is  there,  too,  a  pious  emotion,  when 
one  awakens  and  beholds  his  children's  little  cot,  and,  on  the  pillow 
by  his  side,  the  loved  and  honoured  head  of  their  sleeping  mother. 
But  what  has  become  of  the  lonely  meditations,  the  mysterious 
reveries,  the  sublime  tempests  of  the  soul,  wherein  God  and  man 
fight  within  it?  *'  He  who  hath  never  wept  through  a  sleepless 
mght,  who  hath  never  bathed  his  bed  witn  his  tears,  he  knows 
you  not,  O  heavenly  powers  !"* 

It  would  have  been  all  over  with  Christianity  if  the  Chuicb, 
enervated  and  rendered  prosaic  by  marriage,  had  been  materialised 
by  feudal  hereditary  succession ;  the  salt  of  the  earth  would  have 
lost  its  savour.  Thenceforth  farewell  all  internal  force,  all  soaiinc 
to  the  sky;  never  would  such  a  Chundi  have  reared  the  vaultea 
choir  of  Cologne  nor  the  steeple  of  Strasburg;  it  would  neither 
have  engendered  the  soul  of  St.  Bernard,  nor  the  penetrating  genius 
of  St.  Thomas.  Lonely  and  devout  meditation  is  indispensable  for 
such  men.  Thenceforth,  too,  there  would  have  been  no  crusade ; 
before  it  could  be  entitled  to  attack  Asia,  it  was  needful  that  Europe 
would  subdue  Asiatic  sensuality,  should  become  more  truly  Europe, 
more  pure,  more  Christian. 

The  Church,  conscious  of  its  peril,  narrowed  itself  to  preserve  its 
existence ;  life  concentrated  itsell  at  the  heart.  Since  the  tempest  of 
the  barbarian  invasion,  the  world  had  taken  refuse  in  the  Church, 
and  had  sullied  it;  the  Church  took  refuge  in  the  monks,  that  is 
to  say,  in  its  most  severe  and  most  mystic  part ;  let  us  add,  its  most 
democratic  part.  A  life  of  abstinence  was  less  in  favour  with  the 
nobles  j  the  cloisters  were  peopled  by  the  sons  of  8crf8.t  Face  to 
face  with  that  splendid  and  haughty  Church,  which  decked  itself 
with  aristocratic  pomp,  rose  the  other,  pure,  gloomy,  solitary;  the 
Church  of  suffering  over-against  the  Church  of  enjoyment  HiC 
former  judged  the  latter,  condemned  it,  purified  it,  and  gave  it 
unity.  The  episcopal  aristocracy  was  succeeded  by  the  ponti6cal 
monarchy;  the  Church  became  incarnate  in  a  monk. 

♦  Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meister. 

f  The  cler^  of  Laon  one  day  reproached  their  bishop  with  having  said  to  tbt 
king :  '*  Clencos  non  esse  reverendos,  quia  pene  omnes  ex  rma  forrat  serritute 
progeniti.** — Guibertiis  Novigentinus,  de  yita  sua,  iii.  8.  See  mg^rm  how  the 
Church  was  recruited  under  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debomiaire.  Ebboo, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  the  sod  of  a  serf.  See  tupra  a  pamge  from  Tbe* 
ganus. 
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The  reformer  of  the  Church,  like  its  founder,  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter.*  He  was  a  monk  of  Cluny,  an  Italian,  bom  at  Saona. 
He  belox^ed  to  that  poetic  and  positive  Tuscany  which  produced 
Dante  and  Machiavel.  This  enemy  of  Germany  bore  the  Germanic 
name  of  Hildebrand.t 

While  he  was  still  at  Cluny,  Pope  Leo  IX.,  a  relation  of  the 
emperor^  and  nominated  by  him,  visited  that  monastery;  and 
sucA  was  the  religious  influence  of  the  monk,  that  he  determined  the 
prince  to  repair  barefooted  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  to  renounce  the 
imperial  nomination,  and  to  submit  to  election  by  the  people4  He 
was  the  third  pope  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  there  hardly 
seemed  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  choice :  these  German  popes 
were  exemplary.  Their  nomination  had  put  an  end  to  the  horrible 
scandals  of  Ilome,  when  two  women  alternately  bestowed  the 
popedom  on  their  lovers,  when  the  son  of  a  Jew,  when  a  child  twelve 
years  old  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Christendom.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  stiU  worse,  perhaps,  that  the  pope  should  be  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  and  that  the  two  powers  should  be  thus  united  in  the  same 
hands ;  it  would  naturally  ensue,  as  in  Bsusdad  and  Japan,  that  the 
spiritual  power  should  be  annihilated.  Lite  consists  in  the  conflict 
and  balance  of  forces;  unity,  identity,  is  death. 

That  the  Church  might  escape  firom  the  sway  of  the  laity,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  herself  should  cease  to  be  lay,  that  she  ^ould 
recover  her  strength  by  virtue  of  abstinence  and  of  sacrifices,  that 
she  shouldplunge  in  the  cold  waters  of  Styx,  and  temper  herself  in 
chastity.  Thiswas  the  point  at  which  the  monk  began.  Already,  under 
the  popes  who  preceded  him  in  the  pontificate,  he  caused  it  to  be  de* 
dared  that  a  married  priest  was  no  longer  a  priest.§  Great  was  the  up- 
roar thereupon.  The  priests  wrote,  they  banded  together,  emboldened 
by  their  numbers,  and  loudly  declared  that  they  would  keep  their 
wives.  "  Sooner,"  ihey  said,  **  will  we  give  up  our  bishoprics,  our 
abbeys,  our  cures;  let  him  keep  his  benefices.'  The  reformer  was 
not  aismayed ;  the  carpenter's  son  did  not  hesitate  to  set  on  the 
people  against  the  pnests.||  Everywhere  the  multitude  declared 
against  married  pastors,  and  tore  them  firom  the  altar.     The  people 

•  Voigt,  Hist,  of  Gregory  VII.,  initio. 

f  Son  of  flame,  or  flame  of  the  sod. 

X  Otto  FrisiDgens.,  vi.  33.  Inclinatus  Leo  admonitiiro  ejus,  purpuram  de- 
ponit  et. . .  .a dero  et  populo  in  summum  Pontiflcem  eligitur.  See  Wibert,  in 
Vita  Leonis  IX.»  1.  ii.  c.  2.    Bruno,  Vita  Leonis  IX.,  ap.  Voigt,  p.  14. 

§  Beithold.  Ck)nstant.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  23.  Uujus  constitutionis  maxime 
fbit  anctor  Hildebrandus. 

IJ  Marten.  Thes.  Anecd.,  i.  231.    Plebeius  error.. ....usque  ad  furoris  sui 

ntietatem  imuncta  sibi,  ut  ait,  in  clericorum  contumelias  obedientia  crudeliter 
abutitur.  Inis  character  of  Gregory  VII.  is  put  in  its  full  light  in  M.  Ville- 
nmin's  fine  work.  I  will  say  but  one  word  of  this  book,  a  word  which,  in  my 
meaning,  conveys  the  most  comprehensive  eulogium :  it  is  profoundly  true. 
Contemporary  chroniclers  lighted  on  this  truth  in  detail ;  but  to  find  it  again 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  is  a  great  efibrt  of  erudition,  a  rare  instance 
of  the  powerof  art  and  talent. 
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being  once  let  looee,  a  brutal  levelling  instinct  made  it  take  pkaaure 
in  outraging  what  it  had  adored ;  in  trampling  upon  thoee  whoee 
feet  it  had  Idased ;  in  rending  the  piiestlj  robe  and  breaking  the 
mitre.  The  clergy  were  buffeted^  oeaten,  and  mutilated  in  their 
cathedrab;  their  consecrated  wine  was  drunk,  thw  consecrated 
wafers  scattered*  The  monks  bestirred  themsdves  and  preached ; 
a  bold  mysdcism  became  diffused  among  the  people,  which  giew 
used  to  despise  forms  and  break  them,  as  if  to  fiee  the  spnt 
fix>m  their  incnmberance.  This  revolutionary  purification  of  the 
CShurch,  produced  in  it  an  immense  convulsion.  The  means  were 
atrocious.  Dunstan  the  monk  caused  the  wife,  or  the  concubine,  of 
the  King  of  England,  to  be  mutilated.  Pietro  Damiani,  the  fierce 
anchorite,  roamed  over  Italy,  defjring  threats  and  maledictions, 
careless  of  his  life,  and  unveiung  with  pious  cjroicism  the  tuipitode 
of  the  Church.t  This  was  mandng  out  maiTied  priests  for  dea^ 
Manegold,  the  theologian,  taught  that  the  adversaries  of  reform 
might  be  slain  without  hesitation.;!:  Gregory  VTI.  himself  approved 
of  the  mutilation  of  a  revolted  monk.§  The  Church,  armed  with 
a  ferocious  purity,  resembled  the  sanguinary  virgins  of  dmidic 
Gaul  and  Tauris. 

There  was  a  strange  thing  then  in  the  world.  As  the  middle 
^es  rei>udiated  the  Jews  and  buffeted  them  as  the  murderers  ot 
Qurist,  in  like  manner  woman  was  scorned  as  the  murderess  of  the 
human  race;  poor  Eve  paid  still  for  the  apple;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Pandora  who  had  let  loose  every  nuschief  on  eartL 
The  doctors  taught  that  the  worid  was  sufficiently  populated,  and 
they  declared  that  marriage  was  a  sin,  at  the  very  least  a  venial  8in.| 

*  Marten.  Tbet.  Anecd.,  i.  231.  Hi  clamores  instiltaDtium,  digicos  otten- 
dentitim,  colaphos  pubantium  perfemnt. — Illi  autem,  liJcos  dioo»  ecclei»  mjt- 
teria  cootemnere,  paryulos  sum  laTacro  salotari  fraudare,  ipsi  absque  humOi 
peccatoram  oonfemone  et  solemqi  eocletue  viatico  migrare,  reUgioaum  demn 
tant.  Sig.  Gembl.,  ann.  1074.  Laid  sacra  materia  temeraot,  et  de  hbdii- 
putant,  in&ntei  baptiiant,  sordido  humore  aunum  pro  sacro  oleo  et  chriiinate 
uteotes,  corpus  Domini  a  presbyteris  coDJugiitis  consecFatum  saspe  pedibus 
concalcaTerunt,  et  sanguinein  Domini  voluntarie  effbderunt,  etc. 

f  Damiani  says,  in  one  of  his  declamations  on  this  subject :  **  When  the  iat 
oxen  of  the  church  surrounded  me  at  Lodi,  when  many  rebellious  calves  gnashed 
their  teeth,  as  if  they  would  have  spat  their  gall  in  my  &ce,  th^  supported 
their  views  upon  the  canon  of  a  council  held  at  Tibur,  which  aDowed  the  mar> 
rii^  of  priests  ;  but  I  replied  to  them :  Little  care  I  for  your  oounctU  I  npsd 
as  null  and  void  all  councils  which  do  not  ame  with  the  dedsioos  of  the  bishm 
of  Rome.*  In  another  place,  addressing  the  wives  of  derks,  he  says:  *  lt« 
you  I  address,  seducers  of  derks,  bait  of  Satan,  scum  of  paiadiiet  pomon  of 
souls,  sword  of  hearts,  lapwings,  screech  owls,  she-wolvea,  insatiable  leech w." 
Ac.  '*  Venite  itacjue,  audita  me,  soorta,  prostibula,  volutahm  poroorum  pin- 
guium,  cnbilia  spintuum  immundonim,  sirenae,  lamim,**  etc. 

X  Maoegold.  epist.  Theoderid,  c.  88^  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  25.  Hi  qui  exeoosmo- 
nicatos  ifon  pro  privata  injuria*  sed  Ecdesiam  defendendo  inteificinnt,  non  ut 
homiddsB  pmiteantnr  vel  puniantur. 

§  He  declared  hb  approval  of  the  abbot's  conduct,  and  shortly  aftcrwardi 
Bwde  him  a  bishop^.— Chrooic.  Casin.,  iii.  27,  ap.  Giesder,  ii.  9. 

II  I  beUere,  however,  it  was  Peter  Lombard,  who  lived  sooiewhat  later. 
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Thus  was  accomplished  the  pniification  of  the  Church ;  It  ze*- 
deemed  itself  from  the  flesh  by  execrating  it.  Then  it  was  that  it 
attacked  the  Empire.  Then,  in  the  stem  pride  of  its  -virginity^ 
having  recovered  its  virtue  and  its  strength,  it  called  the  world  to 
account,  and  summoned  it  to  give  back  the  primacy  which  was  the 
Church's  due.  The  adulteiv  and  simony  of  the  King  of  France,* 
the  schismatic  isolation  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  feudal  mo- 
narchy itself,  i>ersonified  in  the  emperor,  were  called  to  an  account 
That  land  which  the  emperor  dares  to  bestow  in  fee  upon  the 
bishops,  of  whom  does  he  hold  it  but  of  GKxl  ?  By  what  right 
does  matter  presume  to  rule  mind  ?  Virtue  has  subjuffaied  nature ; 
Ae  ideal  must  command  the  real,  intellect  bmte  force,  election 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.  God  has  set  two  great  lights 
in  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  borrows  its  H^ht  from 
the  sun ;  on  earth,  there  are  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  wno  is  the 
reflection  of  the  pope.t  Let  that  mere  reflection,  that  pale  shadow, 
know  itself  for  what  it  is ;  then,  when  the  world  shall  Have  returned 
to  its  rightful  order,  God  will  reim  and  the  vicar  of  God  ;  there 
win  be  a  hierarchy  according  to  me  spirit  and  to  holiness.  Elec- 
tion will  elevate  die  most  worthy,  the  pope  will  lead  the  Christian 
world  to  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the  rescued  tomb  of  Christ,  his  vicar 
will  receive  the  oath  of  the  emperor  and  the  homage  of  kings. 

Thus  did  the  strife  between  law  and  nature  appear  in  the  Church 
under  the  form  of  the  Pontificate  and  the  Empire.  The  emperor  was 
the  fiery  Henry  lY.,  as  hot  and  impetuous  on  the  one  side,  as  Gregory 
Vli-  was  stem  and  obdurate  on  the  other.  The  respective  strength, 
of  the  two  parties  seemed  at  first  very  unec[ual.  Henry  III.  had 
bequeathed  to  his  son  vast  patrimonial  aomiaions ;  the  feudal  omni- 
potence in  Germany,  and  munense  influ^ice  in  Italy,  and  a  claim 
to  the  right  of  makm^  popes.  Hildebrand  had  not  even  Rome  ;  he 
had  nothmg,  and  he  nad  every  thing:  it  is  the  trae  nature  of  the 
spirit  to  occupy  no  place.  Everywhere  persecuted  and  triumphant, 
he  had  not  a  stone  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  and  he  died  uttering 

*  Gregor.  YII^  epist.  ad  Eptsc.  Francorum.  Rex  Tester  qui  oon  rex,  sed 
tmnnus  dioendus  est,  omnem  setatem  suam  flagidis  et  fiicinoribus  polluit....  • 
Quod  n  Toe  audire  noluerit,  per  aniyersam  Franciain  omne  divinum  officium 
puUice  oelebrari  interdicite. — Bruno  de  Belle  Sax.,  p.  121,  ibid. :  Quod  si  in  his 
ttcris  canonibus  noluissetrex  obediens  existere. .  ..se  eum  velut  putre  mem- 
brum  aoathematis  gladio  ab  unitate  8.  Bfatris  Ecdesis  minabatnr  absciodere. 

f  Gregorii  VII.  epist.  ad  regem  Ang!.,  ibid.  6.  Sicut  ad  roundi  pulcbrita- 
dinem  oculis  cameis  diversis  temporibus  reprsesentandam,  Solem  et  Lunam  om- 
nibus aliis  eminentiora  dispo6uit(Deus)  luminaria,  sic. .  ...*— See  also  Innoc.  III. 
1  epist.,  401 .  Bonif.  VIII.,  epist.  ibid.,  197.  Fecit  Deus  duo  luminaria  magna, 
scilicet  Solem,  id  est,  eoclesiasticam  potestatem,  et  Lunam,  hoc  est,  temporalem  et 
imperialem.  Et  sicut  Luna  nullum  lumen  habet,  nisi  quod  recipit  a  Sole,  sic,  etc. 
The  g^osB  00  the  Decretals  makes  the  following  calculation  :  **  Cum  terra  sit 
•epties  major  Inna,  sol  autem  octies  major  terra,  restatergo  ut  pontificatusdignitat 
qnadraaies  septies  sit  major  regali  dignitate."  Laurentius  goes  further :  **  Papam 
esse  millies  septingentes  quater  imperatore  et  regibus  sublimiorem."  Gieseler, 
iL,  P.  2,  p. «. 
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these  words:  "  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  there- 
fore it  is  I  die  in  exile !"  (1073—86.)* 

Both  parties  have  been  accused  of  obstinacy,  the  objectors  notcon- 
siderinffthat  their  struggle  was  not  a  mere  strife  between  man  and 
man.  The  men  strove  to  be  mutually  reconciled,  and  never  could 
effect  this.  When  Henry  IV.  remained  three  dajrs  in  his  shirt  upon 
the  snow  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  Canossa,t  the  Pope  could 
not  but  admit  him;  peace  was  desired  on  both  sides.  Gr^ry 
took  the  communion  with  his  enemy,  praying  for  death  if  he  were 
guilty,  and  invoking  the  judgment  of  Goa.J  God  did  not  decide; 
judgment  was  as  impossible  m  the  case  as  reconciliation.  Nothing 
can  reconcile  spirit  and  matter,  flesh  and  spirit,  law  and  nature. 

The  party  of  the  flesh  was  vanquished,  and  we  men  of  the  flesh 
feel  our  hearts  bleed  at  the  thought.  Nature  was  vanquished,  but 
in  an  unnatural  manner.  It  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  wno  executed 
the  decree  of  the  Church.  When  the  poor  old  emperor  was  seired 
at  the  interview  at  Mayence,  and  when  the  bishops  who  had  re- 
mained pure  of  simony,  tore  off  his  crown  and  his  royal  garments,§ 

♦  Paul.  Beraried.,  c  110.  Otto  Frising,  1.  vi.  c.  36.  He  wrote  to  the  abbot 
of  Cluny :  "  My  grief  and  desolation  are  extreme  when  I  see  the  Church  of  the 
East  separated  by  the  wiles  of  the  devil  from  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  if  I  turn  my 
eyes  towards  the  West,  the  South,  or  tlie  North,  I  find  there  scarcely  any  bisbopi 
who  are  so  legitimately,  whether  by  their  conduct  in  the  episcopacy,  or  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  arrived  at  it.  They  rule  their  flocks  not  for  the  lore 
of  Jesus,  but  with  a  wholly  profane  ambition ;  and,  among  the  secular  princes,  I 
find  not  one  who  prefers  God's  honour  to  his  own,  and  justice  to  his  interest. 
The  Romans,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Normans,  among  whom  I  live,  will  soon  be, 
and  I  tell  them  so  frequently,  more  execrable  than  the  Jews  and  tlie  Pagans. 
And,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  upon  myself,  I  see  tliat  my  vast  enterprise  is  above  nj 
strength,  so  that  I  roust  lose  all  hope  of  ever  securing  the  welfare  of  the  Cburcb, 
if  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ  come  not  to  my  aid ;  for,  if  I  hoped  not  for  a  better 
life,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  holy  Church,  I  take  God  to  witncsif 
I  would  no  longer  remain  at  Rome,  where  I  have  now  lived  twenty  years  agsiost 
my  will.  I  am,  then,  like  one  struck  with  a  thousand  thunderbolts,  like  a  msQ 
who  suffers  an  agony  ceaselessly  renewed,  and  whose  hopes  are,  unluippily,  bot 
too  remote." 

t  Greg.  epist.ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  21.    Ad  oppidum  Canusii  cum  paucis  advenit 

ibique  per  triduum  deposito  omni  regali  cultu,  miserabiliter,  utpote  di^ 

calceatus  et  laneis  indutus  persistens cum  multo  fletu. — Doniio,  Vsca  Ma- 

tbildis,  ap.  Muratori,  v.  866.  He  threw  himself  at  the  pope's  feet  with  his  ami 
spread  out  in  the  sliape  of  a  cross,  and  asked  for  pardon.  '*  It  was  the  firK  ttaB«i 
says  Otto  of  Freysingen, "  that  a  pope  had  dared  to  excommunicate  an  emperor. 
In  vain  I  read  our  histories  over  and  over  again,  I  find  no  example  of  the  kind. 
— Chron.,1.  vi.  c.  95,    De  Gestis  Frederici  I.,  1.  1.  c.  1. 

t  See  Villemain's  History. 

§  He  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  in  1 106  :"  As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  touched 
to  the  heart's  core  with  ^ef,  as  well  as  with  paternal  affection,  I  threw  Dfsdf 
at  bis  feet,  beseeching  him  and  conjuring  him  in  the  name  of  his  God,  of  bu 
fiuth,of  his  soul's  salvation,  that,  even  though  my  sins  should  have  made  me  de- 
serving of  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God,1ie,  at  least,  should  absuin  fromsul* 
lying  his  seal,  his  honour,  and  his  name  in  my  person.  For,  no  sanction,  oo 
divine  law,  ever  appointed  the  son  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  Other's  faults.***— Sige* 
bert  Gemblac.,  ap.  Struv.,  i.  866.    Sismondi,  Republiques  Italiennes,  i.  196. 
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he  supplicated  with  teaxs  that  son  whom  he  still  loved,  and  conjured 
Iiim  by  his  eternal  salvation  to  abstain  from  such  parricidal  violence. 
Stripped,  deserted,  abandoned  to  cold  and  hunger,  he  repaired  to 
Spires,  to  the  very  church  of  the  Virgin  which  he  haa  himself 
built,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  his  bread  as  a  clerk,  alle^g  that 
lie  knew  how  to  read,  and  that  he  could  chant  in  the  service.  He 
did  not  obtain  that  &vour ;  the  earth  even  was  refused  to  his  dead 
body.    He  remained  five  years  unburied  in  a  cave  by  Li^ge. 

In  this  terrible  conflict  which  the  holy  see  waged  throughout  all 
Europe,  it  had  two  auxiliaries,  two  tempnoral  instruments.  First, 
the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  so  pot^it  in  Italy,  the  chaste  and 
fitithful  fnend  of  Ghregory  VH.  Tnat  princess,  of  French  descent, 
had  been  reared  in  exile  under  the  persecution  of  the  Germans, 
She  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  but 
Godefroy  was  on  the  side  of  Henry  iV.  He  carried  the  banner  of  the 
Empire  at  the  battle  in  which  Rodolph,  Henry's  rival,  was  slain,  and 
it  was  Godefroy  who  killed  him.  Matilda,  on  the  contrary,  knew 
no  other  banner  than  that  of  the  Church ;  she  retrieved  the 
character  of  woman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Pure  and  courageous 
as  Gr^ory  himself,  that  heroic  woman  constituted  the  grace  and 
the  strength  of  his  party ;  she  supported  the  pope,  combated  the 
emperor,  and  interceded  for  him.* 

The  pope's  best  supporters,  after  this  princess,  were  our  Normans 
of  Naples  and  of  England.  Long  before  the  crusade  of  Jerusalem, 
that  adventurous  people  had  been  waging  a  crusade  throughout  all 
Europe.  It  is  curious  to  investigate  we  manner  in  which  these 
pious  brigands  became  the  soldiers  of  the  holy  see. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  origin  of  the  Normans ;  they 
were  a  mixed  people  in  whom  the  Neustrian  element  greatly  pre- 
dominated over  the  Scandinavian.  Doubtless,  to  see  them  m  the 
Bajeaux  tapestry  with  their  scaly  armour,  their  pointed  casques, 
and  their  ruuaireSy^  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  tnese 
iron  fish  are  the  legitimate  and  pure  descendants  of  the  old  pirates  of 
the  North.  Nevertheless,  they  spoke  French  from  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  had  no  longer  any  one  among  them  who  understood 
Danish ;  they  were  obhged  to  send  their  children  to  learn  it  among 
the  Saxons  of  Bayeux.^    Ihe  names  of  those  who  followed  William 

*  At  the  interview  at  Canossa.  See  Donizo,  Vita  Mathildis,  ap.  Mura- 
tori,  V.  366. 

t  See  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  It  has  been  described  in  the  M^moires  de  F  Aca- 
demie  des  Inscnpttons,  t  viii.  p.  602,  and  more  exactly  in  Ducarel,  Antiquity 
Anglo-Normandes. 

t  Guill.  Oemetic,  iii.  8.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  confestiro  pater  Baiocas  mtttena 
•  ...at  ibi  lingua  eniditus  Danica  suis  exterisque  hominibus  sciret  aperte  dare 
responsa.  See  Depping,  Hist,  des  Expeditions  Nonnandes,  ii. ;  Estrup,  Re- 
narques  &ites  dans  un  Voyage  en  Normandie,  Copenhague,  1821 ;  and  Anti* 
quii69  dea  Anglo-Normands.  Soon  and  Saonet  are  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Myeux.  Sereral  families  bear  the  name  of  Saitney  Seme,  A  capitulary  of 
Charlca  the  fiald  (Scr.  Fr,»  vii.  616)  calls  the  canton  of  Bayeux  Oilingua  Saxonia. 
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&B  Bastard,  aie  purely  French  *  '<  The  oonquerois  of  Eaglaad^"  aays 
Ingulf,  "  abhorred  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongi2e,t  their  prdnsrenoe  was 
for  the  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  ciyilisation."  We  diaoover  in  them 
as  early  as  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries,  that  scribe  and  ht^^r 
TOuus  which  has  rendered  their  name  proverbial  in  Europe.  This 
&ct  accounts  in  part  for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  eccleaiastieal 
foimdatiaQB  amon^  a  people  who,  in  other  respects,  were  not  deroot 
The  monk,  William  of  Poitiers,  tells  us,  tliat  Normandy  was  an 
Egypt,  a  Thebaid,  for  the  multitude  of  its  monasteries.^  These 
monasteries  were  schools  of  writing,. philosophy,  art,  and  law.  The 
iamous  Lanfranc,  who  gave  so  much  lustre  to  the  school  of  Bee, 
before  he  crossed  the  Straits  with  William,  and  became  in  a  manner 
Pope  of  England,  was  an  Italian  legist.§ 

Those  who  have  written  the  history  of  the  conquests  of  England 
and  of  Sicily  have  been  pleased  to  represent  their  Normans  under 
the  forms  and  the  colossal  stature  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry ;  in  Italy 
one  of  them  kills  the  horse  of  the  Gbeek  envoy  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist.||  In  Sicily,  Rcger,  fighting  with  130  kmghts  against  50,000 
Saracens,  is  knocked  down  with  his  horse  over  him,  but  cuts  his 
way  through  his  assailants  single-handed,  and,  moreover,  carries  off 
his  saddle.i  The  enonies  of  the  Normans,  without  denying  their 
valour,  do  not  attribute  to  them  such  supernatural  strength.  The 
(Germans,   who  fought  with  them  in   Italy,  ridicule  their  smaD 

Caen  is  also  a  Saxon  name :  Ca/Atm,  house  of  coundL— Mem.  de  FAoad.  det 
Inscrip.,  xxzi.  242.    Many  Normans  have  assured  me  that  in  their  piofiooe 
yellow  and  red  hair  are  found  only  in  the  district  of  Bayeux  and  Vire. 
*  See  the  Roll  of  Battle  Al>bey,  Duchesne,  Script.  Nonnann.,  x.  I0S8: 


*  Aumerle,  Archer,  Avenans,  Basset,  Barfoason,  Blundel,  Breton,  tscaodiamp. 
Bigot,  Camos,  Colet,  Clarvaile,  Champaine,  Dispencer,  Deraus,  Danad, 
Estrange,  Gasomie,  Jay,  Longspes,  Lonsdiarope,  Mald>ranche^  Mutaid,  Ma»- 
trafers,  Perot,  Picard,  Kose,  Rous,  Bond,  Saint-Amand,  Saint  Leger,  Sainte 
Barbe,  Tniflot,  Trusbut,  Taveroer,  Valence,  Verdon,  Vilan,"  &c.  Sec,  We  ob- 
serve in  this  list  sereral  names  of  provinces  and  towns  of  France.  Sevctal  other 
lists  are  extant.  In  some  the  names  are  grouped  by  rhyme  in  pairs  or  by  tfafca» 
in  order  to  aid  the  memory. 

t  Ingul£  Croyland^  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  155.  Ipsum  ( A^glicanom)  idiooia  a2>> 
horrebant. 

%  Guill.  Pictav.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  89.  iEmulabatur  iBgyptam  reguhriun 
coenobiorum  collegiis. — **  William,"  says  the  same  author,  *  never  withheld  hii 
sanction  from  any  one  who  desired  to  make  gifts  to  the  churdiei."  Oideiie. 
VitaL,  iv.  237.    Coenobia  plurima  devote  construxit. 

§  Act.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.,  saec.  vi.  p.  642. 

II  Gaufred.  Bialaterra,  1.  i.  c.  9,  ap.  Muratori,  Scr.  Rer.  Italic^  ▼«  MS.    Nor> 

mannus  Hugo,  cognomento  Tudebufem  (Oxkiller) nudo  pugno  equun  io 

cervice  percutiens  uno  ictu  quasi  mortuum  dejecit  Another  seized  by  the  tsfl 
ajlion  holding  a  goat  in  its  fangs,  and  Hung  both  over  a  wall.  Chron.  Reg.  Franc, 
ap.  Scr.  Fr.,xi.  893. 

%  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  ii.  30,  ibid.  567.  Ensem,  in  modum  &lcis  vtreos  prs^ 
turn  resecantis,  vibrando  ducens,  ut  sicut  in  condensis  saltibus  jacerent  a  vento 
diruta  ligna,  sic  circumquaque  sibi  adjacerent  perempta  cadaven.  Ipse  cquo 
amisso. .  ...sellam  asportans. 
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statiize.*  Li  their  "war  against  the  GrieekB  and  the  VenetiaQS,  these 
descendants  of  Rollo  and  of  Hastings  showed  themselyes  |>oor  sea- 
men, and  Teiy  much  frightened  by  tne  tempests  of  the  Adriaticf 

Mingling  andadtj  and  craft,  conquerois  and  pettafoggeis,  like  the 
ancient  Romans,  scdbes  and  kniglrts,  shaven  like  the  priests,^  and 
good  friends  to  the  nriests  fat  least  in  the  b^inning),  they  made 
uieir  fortnne  througn  the  Churdii  and  despite  the  Churdh.  The 
lanoe  did  its  naiti  but  it  -was  the  bmce  of  Judas,  as  Dante  sa7S.$ 
The  hero  of  tnis  race  was  Robert  L'Aviai  (Gniscaid,  fFtse), 

Nonnandj  was  a  small  region,  and  kept  under  too  good  a  system 
of  poli<7  to  allow  of  its  inhabitants  obtaining  any  great  plm&der  one 
from  another.]  They  wer^  therefore,  oUiged  to  go  and  make 
gain,Y  as  they  said,  through  Europe.  But  feudal  Europe,  bristling 
with  castles,  was  not  easify  overrun  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
times  were  passed  when  the  little  horses  of  the  Hungarians  could 
gallop  to  the  Tiber  and  to  Proyen9e;  every  river  foia,  every  com- 
manding post  had  its  castle.  At  every  defile  some  man-at-arms, 
with  his  varlets  and  his  mastdffi,  was  seen  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  calling  for  toll  or  4)attle.  He  inspected  the  traveller's 
little  baggage^  and  took  a  part  of  it ;  sometimes  he  took  the  whole, 
and  the  man  besides.  There  was  not  much  to  gain  in  travelling  in 
this  friahion  ;  the  Normans  adopted  a  better  course.  They  jomed 
together  in  kr^e  bodies  well  mounted  and  well  armed,  but  equipped, 
moreover,  as  pilgrims,  with  scoUop-sheil  and  scrip  ;  they  were  even 
fond  of  taking  some  monk  with  them.  Then,  if  any  one  attempted 
to  stop  them,  they  would  reply  mildly,  with  their  drawling  and 
nasal  accent,  that  they  were  poor  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mount 
Casrino,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  to  St.  James  of  dompostella; 
and  devotion  so  well  armed  was  usually  treated  with  respect.  The 
fact  is,  they  liked  these  distant  pilgrimages ;  there  was  no  other 
way  of  escaping  from  the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  manor:  and 
ihea  these  pil^im  routes  were  much  frequented ;  there  were  good 
strokes  to  be  made  by  the  way,  and  absolution  at  the  end  of  the 

*  Gain.  Apalus,  I.  ii.  ap.  Muratori,  v.  259. 

Gorpoia  derident  Nomannics,  que  bievioia 

Ease  Tidebantur. 
t  Gibbon,  xi.  151. 
I  Gain.  Malmsbor.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  188. 

I  Ibid.    Ubi  yires  non  suoceasineot,  oon  minus  dob  et  pecunia  comimpere. 

II  GaiUaume  de  Jumi^ges  narmtes  (1.  i.  c  10),  that  a  giri's  bracdet  remained 
suspended  three  yean  on  a  tree  by  a  riyer^s  side,  without  any  one  touching  it. 

f  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou. — Gaufred.  Malatem,  1.  i.  c.  a.  £8t  sens  astutissima, 
injuriarum  ultrix ;  spe  alias  plus  lucrandi,  patrios  agros  vilipendens,  quiestus  et 
dominationis  avida,  cujuslibet  rei  simuutrix :  inter  laigitatem  et  avaritiam 
quoddam  medium  habens.  Guill.  Malmsbur.  Cum  fato  ponderare  periidiam* 
cum  nummo  mntaresententiam.    GuUl.  Apulua,  L  ii.  ap.  Muntori,  259. 

Audit. ()uia  gens  semper  Normannica  prona 

Eatad  avantiam ;  plus,  qui  plusprabet,  amatur. 
Ihvm  who  could  not  make  their  fortunes  in  their  own  country^  or  who  had 
fidlen  into  dispaoe  with  their  duke,  immediately  set  off  for  Italy. — OuiU. 
Gemet,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  SO.— GuiU.  ApoL,  L  S59. 
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i'ouTiiey.  At  the  very  least,  as  these  pilgriznages  were  also  finxs,  a 
ittle  trade  could  be  done,  and  they  might  gain  moie  than  cent,  per 
cent,  whilst  securing  their  salvation  *  The  best  traffic  was  that  in 
relics ;  the  pil^ms  brought  back  a  tooth  of  St.  Greorge,  or  a  single 
hair  of  the  Vimn,  and  these  they  found  means  to  mi  rid  of  at 
great  profit.  There  was  always  some  bishop  who  widied  to  gain 
custom  for  his  church,  or  some  prudent  prince  who  was  not  80iij» 
in  case  of  the  worst,  to  have  some  relic  under  his  cuirass  in  battle. 

It  was  a  pilgrimage  that  first  led  the  Normans  into  Southern  Italy, 
where  they  were  to  found  a  kingdom.  There  were  in  that  r^on, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  three  fragments,  three  ruins  of  peoples;  Lom- 
bards in  the  mountains,  Greeks  in  the  ports,  and  Saracens  from 
Sicily  and  Africa,  hovering  alon^  all  the  coasts.  About  the  year 
1000,  some  Norman  pilmms  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  Salerno  to 
drive  away  the  Arabs  ii^o  persecuted  and  plundered  them.  These 
Normans,  being  well  paid  for  their  services,  attracted  others  to  the 
same  quarter.  A  Greek  of  Bari,  named  Melo,  or  Meles,  hired 
some  of  them  to  fight  the  Byzantine  Grreeks,  and  emancipate  his 
town.  Then  the  Greek  republic  of  Naples  established  them  in  the 
fortress  of  Aversa,  between  her  and  her  enemies,  the  Lombards  of 
Capua  (1026).  Last  came  the  sons  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  poor 
gentleman  of  Cotentin.f  Tancred  had  twelve  children,  seven  of 
whom  were  by  the  same  mother. 

During  the  minority  of  William,  when  so  many  barons  endea* 
voured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bastard,  the  sons  of  Tancied 
took  their  way  to  Italy,  where  it  was  said  that  a  simple  Norman 
knight  had  become  Count  of  Aversa.  They  went  off  without 
money,  paying  their  way  with  their  swords  (1037).^  The  By^ 
zantine  governor  (or  kata  pan^)  engaged  them,  and  1^  them 
against  the  Arabs.  But  in  proportion  as  they  found  their  strengdi 
increase,  by  the  accession  of  others  of  their  countrymen,  thej  tamed 
round  on  those  whose  pa3r  they  received,  seized  Apulia  and 
divided  it  into  twelve  counties.  This  republic  of  oondotderi  had 
its  assemblies  at  Melphi.||  The  Greeks  strove  in  vain  to  defend 
themselves ;  they  assembled  as  many  as  60,000  Italians  against  the 
Normans.ir   The  latter,  whose  numl)er8  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  some 

*  Baron.  Anna!.  Eccles.,ad  ann.  1064. 

f  Cbron.  Malleac.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  644.    Wiscardus..  ..cum  generis  etieC 
ignoti  et  pauperculi.    Richard  Claniac. :  Roberttis  Witcardi,  vir  pauper ;  mOcf 
lainen.    Alberic  ap.  LeibniUii  Access.  Histor.,p.  124.    Mediocn  pareoteUL 
t  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  i.  5.    Per  di?ersa  loca  militariter  lucrum  querentes. 
§  Karii  fray,  commander-general.     This  meaning  is  given  by  William  of 
Apulia  in  the  verse- 
Quod  Catapan  Graeci,  nosjurta  dicimus  enme, 

(L.  up.  354.) 
II  Each  of  the  twelve  counts  had  his  separate  quarter  there,  and  his  house : 
Pro  numero  comitum  bis  sex  statudre  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  nrbe. 

(Ibid,  p.  ess.) 

Y  Craufred.  Malatem»  1.  i.  c.  9.    Grtfd maxim&  multitndioe  ex  CaUbtia 

et  Apulia  tibi  coadunat&  usque  ad  sexaginta  millia  armatorum. 
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hnndred  well-armed  men,  scattered  that  miiltitude.  Thereupon  the 
Byzantines  called  in  the  aid  of  their  foes,  the  Germans.  Ine  two 
empires  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  leagued  together  against  the  sons 
of  the  gentleman  of  Goutances.  The  all-potent  emperor,  Henry 
ike  Black  (Henry  HI.)  ordered  his  pope,  Leo  IX.,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man of  the  imperial  £unily,  to  exterminate  those  brigands.  The 
nope  led  against  them  some  Grermans  and  a  host  of  Itelians.  The 
Italians  vanished  at  the  moment  of  the  fight,  and  left  the  warlike 

Etiff  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  who,  far  fiom  maltreating 
i,  knelt  devoutedly  at  the  feet  of  theirprisoner,  and  constrained 
him  to  bestow  on  them,  as  a  fief  of  the  Cnurch,  all  they  had  taken 
and  might  yet  take  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  straits.*  The  pope  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  suzerain  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  (1052 — 53).  This  strange  scene  was  renewed  a  century 
afterwards.  A  descendant  of  these  same  Normans  once  more  made  the 
pope  a  prisoner^  forced  the  holy  father  to  receive  his  homage,  and, 
farthermore,  made  himself,  his  heirs,  and  his  successors  legates  of 
the  holy  see  in  Italy.  This  nominal  dependence  rendered  them 
actually  independent,  and  secured  them  that  right  of  investiture 
which  was  throughout  all  Europe  the  object  of  the  war  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  Empire. 

The  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  was  completed  by  Robert  FAvisSj 
(Gfuiscard).  He  made  himself  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in 
spite  of  his  nephews,t  who  asserted  their  own  claims  as  the  sons  of 
the  elder  brother.  Robert  dealt  no  better  by  his  youngest  brother^ 
Boger,  who  had  come  rather  late  to  demand  his  share  in  the  con- 
quest Roger  lived  for  some  time  by  stealing  horses;}  he  then 
went  over  into  Sicily,  which  he  conquered  from  the  Arabs  after  the 
most  unequal  and  most  romantic  contest.  Unfortunately,  these  events 
aie  known  to  us  only  through  the  panegyrists  of  that  family.  One 
of  Roger's  descendants  united  Southern  Italy  with  his  insular  do- 
minions and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

That  feudal  kingdom,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
amongst  the  Greek  cities,  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  the  Odyssey, 
was  of  great  utility  to  Italy.  The  Mohammedans  durst  scarcely 
approach  it  any  longer,  until  the  creation  of  the  Barbary  states  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  Byzantines  left  it,  and  their  empire 
itself  was  invaded  by  Guiscard  and  his  successors.  Lastly,  the 
Gennans,  in  their  endless  expeditions  into  Italy,  came  more  than 

^  Gaufr.  Malat,  i.  14.  GuilL  Apul.,  ii.  261.  Hermann.  Contract,  ap.  Scr. 
rr,xi.21. 

t  Gautfaier  d*Arc  p.  295.  "  Guiscard  sent  void  to  his  nephew  Abailard, 
that  he  had  just  seizea  his  young  brother,  but  that  if  the  fortress  of  San  Sererino 
"Was  restored  to  his  troops  he  would  set  the  captive  at  liberty  as  soon  as  he,  Guis- 
card, should  arrive  at  Mount  Gargano."  Abailard  did  not  hesitate;  the  gates  of 
Son  Severino  were  opened  by  his  orders,  and  he  went  in  all  haste  to  his  unde 
to  entreat  him  to  execute  his  promise,  by  repairing  to  Gargano.  **  I  do  not 
expect,  nephew,^  said  Guiscard,  '*  that  I  shall  reach  it  these  seven  years." 

t  Gaufr.  Malaterra,  i.  25. 

20 
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once  into  violent  collision  with  our  French  of  Naples.  The  tmly 
Italian  popes,  like  Grregorj  VII.,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  brigandages 
of  the  Normans,  and  entered  into  strict  union  with  them  against  uie 
Greek  and  German  emperors.  Robert  *Guiscard  dioye  the  vic- 
torious Henry  IV.  from  Kome,  and  hospitably  received  Giegoiy 
Vn.,  who  died  under  his  protection  at  Salerno. 

This  prodigious  fortune,  achieved  by  a  family  of  ample  gentle- 
men, exdted  the  emulation  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  (1035—87). 
William  the  Bastard  (he  styles  himself  thus  in  his  charters)*  was 
of  low  birth  bv  the  mother's  side,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  tanner 
of  Falaise.  Kobert,  his  &ther,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  connexioi^ 
and  willingly  surrounded  himself  with  the  other  sons  of  William's 
mother.  He  had  somle  trouble  at  first  in  mastering  his  barons,  who 
despised  him,  buthe  succeeded  atlast.  He  was  aoorpulent,  bald-headed 
man,t  very  brave,  very  avaricious,  and  very  saiae  after  the  manner  of 
the  times,  that  is  to  sajr,  horribly  perfidious.  It  was  alleged,  that  he 
had  poisoned  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  guardian.  A  count,  who 
disputed  with  him  the  possesion  of  Maine,  died  after  a  dinner  of 
reconciliation,  and  William  laid  hold  upon  the  province.  Anjoa 
and  Bretagne,  rent  by  civil  wars,  left  him  undisturbed.  He  had 
the  art  to  suspend  an  inveterate  quarrel  between  Flanders  and 
Normandv  by  marrying  his  cousin  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders.  This  alliance  was  the  main-spring  of  his 
6tren^h4  Accordingly,  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage,  when  he 
heard  that  Lanfiranc,  the  famous  Lombard  theologian  and  legist, 
who  taught  in  the  monastic  school  of  Bee,  spoke  against  this  ^1I^ 
riage  between  relations.  He  ^ve  orders  to  bum  the  farm  from 
which  the  monks  drew  their  suDsistence,  and  to  drive  out  Lanfianc. 
The  Italian  was  not  dismayed;  like  a  clever  man,  as  he  was, 
instead  of  flying,  he  went  straight  to  the  duke.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  wretched  Iiune  horse.  "  If  you  want  me  to  ouit  Normandy," 
he  said,  '*  give  me  a  better  one."§     William  perceived  the  advan* 

*  Ego  GuiUelmu9,  cognoroento  Bastardus See  a  charter  cited  in  the 

twelfth  yolume  of  Recueil  des  Hiatorieos  de  France,  p.  568. — This  appcflaiion 
of  Baatard  was  undoubtedly  not  considered  offensive  in  Nomandy.     We  read 

in  Raoul  Glaber,  vi.  6 :  ''  Robertus  ex  concubina  WiUelmum  genuerat cui 

.....universos  sui  ducaminis  principes  militaribus  adatrinxit  sacramentis 

Fuit  enim  usui  a  primo  adventus  ipsius  gentis  in  Gallias^  ex  hajus  modi  coocu- 
btnarum  commixtione  illorum  principes  extitiase.*  The  autlior  of  the  Gcsa 
Consulum  Andegavensium  copied  this  passage  (Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  265) :  **  Willdaitu 
aingulare  nothorum  decus.*'  (Chronic.  Neubrig.,  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  OS).  We  know, 
besides,  that  William  did  not  easily  endure  taunts  upon  the  basenen  of  his  ma- 
ternal oriffin.  Certain  persons  he  was  besieging  shouting  at  hhn.  **  The  hide! 
the  hide  r  at  the  same  time  beating  akins  (his  mother  was  a  tannei'a  daughter  1. 
be  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  thirty  of  them.— GuilL  de  Jumi^es,  vii.  3. 

t  WilL  Bfalmsbur.,  1.  iii.  Justs  fuit  staturse,  immense  corpalent]e»  fiioc 
foa,  fronte  capillia  nuda,  roboris  ingentis  in  lacertis,  magn»  digniutis  icdcm» 
quanquam  obesitas  ventria  minium  protenaa. 

I  Order.  Vital.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  252. 

i  Acta  SS.  Old.  S.  Bened.,  ssec  ▼!.»  pan  2,  p.  635. 
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toge  he  might  derive  from  such  a  man,  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
eommifiBioning  him  to  induce  the  pope  to  approve  of  the  marriage 

Sinst  which  he  had  preached:  Lannanc  succeeded ;  William  and 
tilda  were  let  off  on  *  condition  of  founding  the  two  magnificent 
abbeys  we  still  see  at  Caen. 

The  fiict  was,  William's  fnendahip  was  eztzemelj  imnortant  to 
the  Roman  Church,  which  was  already  governed  bj  Hudebrand, 
who  soon  afterwards  was  Gkegory  VIL  Their  projects  coincided. 
The  Normans  had  before  them,  on  the  other  sides  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  another  Sicily  to  conquer,*  which,  though  not  occupied  by 
the  Arabs,  was  scarcely  less  hateful  to  the  holy  see.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  first  docile  to  the  popes,  and  set  up  by  them  against  the 
independent  Church  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nad  soon  adopted  that 
flpmt  of  opposition  which  was,  it  would  seem,  necessary  and  fated  to 
erist  in  England.  But  this  opposition  was  not  philosopnical,  like  that 
of  the  old  Insh  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Colomban  and  St.  Johannes 
Erigena.  The  Saxon  Church  seems  to  have  been,  like  the  people, 
coarse  and  barbarous.!    The  island  had  been  for  centuries  the 

*  England  had  long  regarded  Normandy  with  fear.  Ethelred  sent  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Normans  in  1008.  When  his  men  returned  be  asked  them, 
did  tliey  bring  the  Duke  of  Normandy  witli  them?  "  We  have  not  seen  the  duke," 
thqr  replied;  "  but  we  fought  to  our  loss  with  the  tremendous  population  of  a 
single  county.  We  found  there  not  only  tall,  valiant  fighting  men,  but  warlike 
women,  who  break  the  heads  of  the  stoutest  enemies  with  their  pitchers."  At 
this  tale  the  king,  recognising  his  folly,  reddened  with  vexation." — Will.  Gemet^ 
T.4,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  z.  186.  King  Canute  is  said,  from  fear  of  Robert  of  Normandy, 
toiave  offered,  in  1034,  to  restore  half  England  to  thesonsof  Ethelred.— Ibid., 

T.C.12. 

t  **  The  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  William  of  Malmsburv*  "  had  long  before  the  nr- 
rival  of  the  Normans,  abandoned  the  study  of  letters  and  of  religion.  The  clerks  were 
content  with  a  random  instruction ;  they  could  hardly  stammer  out  the  words  of 
the  sacraments,  and  were  all  in  amazement  if  one  among  them  knew  grammar.  They 
all  dnmk  together,  and  that  was  the  study  to  which  they  devoted  their  days  and 
nights.  They  ate  up  their  revenues  at  table  in  small  and  wretched  houses, 
difering  greatly  in  this  respect  from  the  French  and  the  Normans,  who  make 
but  little  expenditure  in  their  vast  and  superb  editices.  Thence  followed  all  the 
vices  that  accompany  drunkenness,  and  render  men's  hearts  effeminate.  Accords 
ioglyi  having  fought  against  William  with  more  rashness  and  blind  fury  than 
military  science,  being  easily  beaten  in  one  battle,  they  and  their  country  fell 
into  hard  slavery.  The  garments  of  the  English  then  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  knee ;  they  wore  their  hair  short  and  shaved  their  beards ;  their  arms  were 
adorned  with  golden  bracelets ;  their  skin  was  tricked  out  with  painting  and 
coloured  punctures ;  their  gluttony  amounted  to  crapulousness  ;  their  love  of 
<iriak  was  indulged  to  brutal  excess.  They  communicated  these  vices  to  their 
oooqueron ;  in  other  respects  it  was  they  who  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
Normans.  The  latter  were  and  still  are  (William  of  Malmsbury  wrote  in  the 
iniddle  of  the  twelfth  century)  particularly  attentive  to  their  dress,  delicate  in 
their  victuals,  but  without  excess,  accustomed  to  the  military  life,  and  unable  to 
live  without  war;  hot  in  attack,  when  their  strength  is  not  sufficient  they  know 
bow  to  employ  alike  craft  and  corruption.  At  home,  as  I  have  said,  they  erect 
great  edifices  and  expend  but  moderately  on  their  tables.  They  are  envious  of 
their  eqods,  they  would  fain  surpass  their  superiors,  and  while  they  plunder 
thdr  inferiors  they  protect  them  against  strangers.    True  to  their  lords,  the  least 

2o2 
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iheatie  of  continual  invasions ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  laces  of  the  North,  Celts,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  as  Sicily  was 
that  of  the  races  of  the  South.  The  Danes  had  ruled  there  for 
fifty  years,  living  at  discretion  upon  the  Saxons,  the  most  valiant 
of  whom  fled  into  the  forest  and  became  wolf-heads^  as  such  pio- 
scribed  men  were  called.  The  dissensions  among  the  victozs  allowed 
of  the  return  and  establishment  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  son 
of  a  Saxon  king  by  a  Norman  lady,  and  brought  up  in  Notmandy. 
This  good,  easy  man,  whom  they  made  a  saint  of  because  he  lived 
in  platonic  intercourse  with  his  wife,  could  neither  do  good  nor 
harm ;  but  the  people  were  ^teful  to  him  for  his  good  will,  and 
regretted  in  him  their  last  national  sovereign,  as  Bretame  chenshed 
the  memory  of  Anne  of  Breta^ne,  and  Provence  Siat  of  Rene. 
His  reign  was  but  a  short  interlude  between  the  Danish  and  tbe 
Norman  invasions.  Amicably  disposed  towards  the  more  dvilised 
Normans  among  whom  he  had  passed  his  youth,  he  made  vam  efforts 
to  escape  from  me  tutela^  of  a  potent  Saxon  chief  named  Godwin, 
who  had  re-established  him  by  driving  out  the  Duiea,  but  who  in 
reality  himself  exercised  the  sovereignty,  since  he  possessed,  either 
bv  himself  or  by  his  sons,  the  duchy  of  Wessex  and  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hereford,  and  Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  tlie 
whole  south  of  Eni^land  *  Godwin  was  accused  of  having  fo^ 
merly  inveigled  Alfred,  Edward's  brother,  into  his  power,  and 

E'ven  him  up  to  the  Danes.  That  potent  fiimilv  caxea  neither  for 
ng  nor  law.  Sweyn,  one  of  the  Godwins,  haa  killed  his  cousin 
Bemi,  and  the  noor  king  Edward  was  unable  to  avenge  that 
murder.f  The  Normans,  whom  he  opposed  to  Grodwin,  were 
driven  out  bv  force ;  Godwin's  sons  beoune  masters,)  and  one  of 
them,  named  Harold,  who  indeed  possessed  some  great  quaUties, 
acquired  influence  enough  over  the  weak  king  to  induce  him  to 
name  him,  Harold,  for  ms  successor. 

The  Normans,  who  counted  upon  reigning  after  Edward,  pe^ 
severed  with  all  the  tenacity  of  tneir  race.  They  averred  that  he 
had  nominated  William  as  his  heir ;  Harold  allied  that  his  own 
rights  were  better,  that  Edward  had  named  him  upon  his  death- 
bed, and  that  bequests  made  at  the  last  moment  of  life  were  re- 

oiTence,  nevertheless,  renders  them  un&ithful.  They  know  how  to  weigh  perfidy 
against  fortune,  and  to  sell  their  oaths,  lliey  are  of  all  peoples  the  nio«t  ca- 
pable of  benevolence ;  they  pay  as  much  honour  to  stran^rs  as  to  their  oouDtiy- 
men,  and  do  not  disdain  to  contract  marriages  with  their  subjects." — ^WiUeln. 
Malmesb.,  DeGestis  Regum  Anslorum,  lib.  iii.--Math.  Paris  (ed.  1644),  p.  4. 
Optimates  (Sazonum) ....  more  Christiano  ecclesiam  mane .  non  peiebant,  led  \n 
cubiculis  et  inter  uxorum  amplexus,  matutinarum  solemnia  ac  mittsnin  a  pr» 

bjtero  festinanti,  aiiribus  tantum  prKlibant Clerict utesset  stupononi 

granunaticam  didicisset — Order.  YitaL,  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  242.  Anglos 
agrestes  et  psene  illiteratos  tnvenenint  Nonnanni. 

*  Thierry,  Conqu.  de  PAn^eterre,  &c.,  I.  228. 

f  Linnrd,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  448. 

X  WilC  Malmesb.,  xi.  p.  174.  Oodwinus  tantom  brevi  valnity  ut  Nomanooi 
omncs  ignominise  notatos  ah  Angjlia  eflugaret 
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gaided  as  valid  in  England.*  William  declared,  however,  that  he 
was  ready  to  submit  his  claims  to  legal  decision,  according  to  the 
kws  of  Normandy  and  those  of  England.!  A  singular  chance  had 
given  the  Norman  duke  an  apparent  right  over  England  and 
Harold,  its  new  king. 

Harold,  cast  bj  a  tempest  on  the  lands  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu, 
William's  vassal,  was  delivered  up  by  him  to  his  suzerain.  He 
allied  that  he  had  left  England  to  claim  back  from  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  whom  the  former  retained 
as  hostages.  William  treated  him  well,  but  did  not  let  him  go  so 
easily.  First  of  all,  he  made  him  a  knight,  and  thus  Harold  became 
his  son  in  arms;  then  he  made  him  swear  upon  relics  that  he  would 
aid  in  conquering  England^  after  the  deatn  of  Edward.  Harold 
was,  moreover,  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  to  bestow  his 
aster  in  marriage  upon  a  Norman  count  The  better  to  confirm 
the  promise  of  dependence  and  vassalage,  William  took  him  with 
him  against  the  Bretons.  It  is  just  in  this  way  that,  in  the  Niebe- 
lonsen,  Siegfried  becomes  the  vassal  of  King  Gunther,  by  fighting 
for  mm.§  Harold  then  had  become  William's  man,  accormng  to 
the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages. 

After  Edward's  death,  as  Harold  was  quietly  establishing  him- 
self in  his  new  royalty,  a  messenger  from  Normandy  anpeared 
before  him  and  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  '^  William,  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  reminds  thee  of  the  oath  thou  hast  plighted  to  him 
with  thy  mouth,  and  with  thy  hands,  upon  good  and  noly  relics."! 
Harold  replied,  that  the  oath  had  not  been  free ;  that  he  had  pro- 
mised what  did  not  belong  to  him ;  that  the  monarchy  was  in  the 
'ft  of  the  nation.     "  As  to  my  sister,"  he  said,  "  she  died  within 

le  year.     Does  he  want  me  to  send  her  body?    William  replied 


gift 
the 


♦  GuilL  Pictav.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  94.  t  Ibid.,  95. 

X  Ibid.,  87.    Handdus  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Christianorum  juravic 

Se  in  curia  Edwardi,'  qiiamdiu  siiperesset,  ducis  Guillelmi  vicarium  fore ;  eni* 
sorain. . .  .at  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessnm  in  ejus  manu  confimut- 

retur;  traditurum  interiin castrum  DoTeram.    (See  also  William  of  Malms* 

bQr]r,ibid.  176,  &a)^"  According  to  some,"  says  Ware  (Roman  du  Rou)  *'  King 
Bdward  dissusided  Harold  from  that  journey,  telline  him  that  William  liated 
him  and  would  play  him  some  trick.**  (See  also  Eadmer,  xi.  192.)  According 
to  others,  he  sent  him  to  confirm.his  promise  of  the  throne  of  England  to  the 
duke. 

N'en  sai  mie  voire  ocoison, 
Mais  Tun  et  Tautre  escrit  trovons. 
Guillaame  de  Jumi^ges  (ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  49).  Ingulf  de  Croyland  (ibid..  154). 
Orderic  Vital,  (ibid.  234).  The  chronicles'of  Normandy,  &c,,  affirm  that  Edward 
nominated  WiUiam  as  his  successor.  Eadmer  even  does  not  deny  it  (xi.  192). 
Edward  on  his  death-bed,  beset  by  Harold's  friends,  retracted  his  promise. 
(Roger  de  Hovenden,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  812.  Roman  de  Rou,  and  Chron.de 
Normandie,  xiii.  224.) 

{  Gunthei^s  wife  casts  this  up  against  Siegfried's  wife  to  humble  her. 

11  Cbron.  de  Normandie,  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  229.     "  Sire,  I  am  messenger  from 
William,  the  Dnkeof  Northmandiei  who  sends  me  to  you,  and  does  you  to  know 
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mildly  and  amicablj,*  requesting  the  kin^  to  fulfil  at  least  one  of 
the  conditions  of  his  oath,  and  to  accept  in  maiiiage  the  girl  he 
had  promised  to  wed.  But  Harold  tooK  another  -wue.  Hereupon 
William  swore  that  he  would  come  within  the  year  and  exact  the 
whole  amount  of  his  debt,  and  pursue  the  peijured  man  even  to 
the  places  where  he  might  think  ms  footing  most  secuict 

^vertheless,  before  taking  up  arms,  the  Norman  dedaied,  that  he 
referred  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope,|  and  the  suit  re- 
specting^ England  was  pleaded  before  the  conclave  of  the  Lateian 
in  due  form.  Four  pounds  of  aggression  were  alleged ;  the  murder 
of  Alfred,  whom  Godwin  betrayed ;  the  emulsion  of  a  Norman  pro* 
moted  by  Edward  to  the  archbishopric  ot  Canterbur^y  and  super- 
seded by  a  Saxon ;  lastly,  Harold's  oath,  and  a  promise  allegea  to 
have  been  made  by  Edward,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  crown  to 
William.  The  Norman  envoys  appeared  before  the  pope ;  Harold 
was  in  default,  and  England  was  adjudged  to  the  Normans.  This  bold 
decision  was  adopted  at  the  instigation  of  HUdebrand,  and  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  several  cardinals.  The  record  was  sent  to  William 
with  a  blessed  standard  and  a  hair  from  the  head  of  St  Peter. 

The  invasion  thus  assuming  the  character  of  a  crusade,  a  multi- 
tude of  men-at-arms  flocked  from  all  Europe  round  William's 
banner.  They  came  from  Flanders  and  from  the  Rhine,  from 
Burgundy,  Piedmont,  and  Aquitaine.  The  Normans,  on  the  coDr 
trary,  were  slow  to  aid  their  lord  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  the  snc^ 
cess  of  which  might  convert  their  comitry  into  an  EngliA  provinoe. 
Normandy  was,  moreover,  threatened  by  Gonan,  Duke  of  Bie- 
tagne.  That  young  man  ofiered  the  most  insulting  defial  to  Wil- 
liam ;  all  Bretagneput  itself  in  motion  as  if  for  the  conquest  (^Nor- 
mandy, whilst  the  latter  was  proceeding  to  conquer  England,  Conan, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  solemnly  entered  Normandy;  young, 
full  of  confidence,  and  blowmg  his  horn  as  if  to  summon  uie  enemy. 
But  as  he  blew,  his  strength  gradually  &iled  him ;  the  reins  M 
from  his  hand — ^the  horn  was  poisonea  His  death  occurred  at  a 
critical  moment  for  William,  and  relieved  him  of  a  great  embar- 
rassment. The  multitude  of  Bretons  took  service  with  him  instead 
of  attacking  him,  and  followed  him  to  England. 

^  William's  success  then  became  almost  certain.  Hie  Saxons  were 
divided.  Harold's  own  brother  invited  the  Normans,  and  then  the 
Danes,  who  actually  attacked  England  on  the  north,  whilst 
William  was  invading  it  on  the  souw.    The  abrupt  attack  of  the 

that'you  remember  the  oath  you  made  to  him  in  Northmandie  puhUcl]r,  and  oa 

so  many  good  relics  of  the  saints." 
•  Eadmer,  an.  Scr.  Fr.,  si.  193.    Itenim  ei  arnica  &miltaritate  mandafit 
f  Guill.  Malmsb.,  1.  iii.    Se  illuc  iturum.  quo  Haraldus  tutiores  se  pedss 

habere  putareL 
t  "  As  for  Harold  he  set  little  store  by  the  pope*s  juikmeDt*    JodicHiai 

pajMS  panripendens.  Ingulf.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  154.  Guill  M^ns.,  L  iil 
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Danes  was  easily  repulsed  by  Harold,  who  cut  them  to  pieces. 
William's  attack  was  slow ;  the  wind  failed  him  for  a  long  while, 
but  England  could  not  esca^  him.  In  the  first  place,  the  Normans 
were  greatly  superior  to  their  enemies  in  arms  and  discipline.  The 
Saxons  fought  on  foot  with  short  axes,  the  Normans  on  horseback 
with  long  lances.*  William  had  for  a  lon^  time  been  buying  up 
the  finest  horses  in  Spain,  Gkscony,  and  Auvergnct  It  was  he, 
perhaps,  who  thus  created  our  handsome  and  strong  race  of  Nor- 
man horses.  The  Saxons  built  no  castles  ;X  ^^s  &  battle  being  lost, 
all  was  lost ;  they  could  hardly  defend  themselves  any  longer,  and 
the  probability  of  their  losing  that  battle  was  great,  seemg  that  they 
fought  in  a  level  countiy  against  an  excellent  cavalry.  Nothing 
but  a  fleet  could  defend  England;  but  Harold's  fleet  was  so  ill  pro- 
TifiLoned,  that  after  having  cruised  for  a  while  in  the  straits,  it  was 
obliged  to  put  back  to  victual.§ 

William  had  thus  no  fleet  to  oppose  him,  nor  when  he  disem- 
barked at  Hastings,  did  any  army  encounter  him.  Harold  was 
then  at  the  other  extremity  of  England,  engaged  in  repulsing  th^ 
Daues.  He  returned  at  last  with  troop,  victorious  indeed,  but 
harassed,  diminished,  and  dissatisfied,  it  is  said,  with  his  par* 
fiimony  in  the  partition  of  the  booty :  he  himself  was  wounded,  x  et 
still  tne  Norman  made  no  haste.  He  ordered  a  monk  to  go  tell 
&e  Saxon  that  he  would  be  content  to  divide  the  kingdom  with 
him ;  "  If  he  obstinately  persist,"  added  William,  '^  in  not  accepting 
what  I  offer  him,  you  will  tell  him  before  aU  his  people,  that  ne  is 
a  j)er]ured  man  and  a  liar,  that  he  and  all  those  who  shall  support 
him,  are  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  moutii,  and  that  I  have  the 
bull  to  that  purport^'ll  This  message .  had  its  effect ;  the  Saxona 
doubted  their  own  cause;  Harold's  own  brotiiers  urged  him  not  to 
%htin  person,  since  after  all,  they  said,  he  had  swom.ir 

The  Normans  employed  the  mght  in  devoutiy  confessing  them- 
selves; whilst  the  Saxons  drank  and  made  a  great  din,  and  sang 
their  national  songs.  In  the  morning,  Wifiiam's  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  clad  in  a  hauberk  under  his  rocket,  celebrated 
inass,  and  ble^ed  the  troop.  William  himself  wore  suspended  from 
his  neck  the  most  revered  of  those  relics  upon  which  Harold  had 
sworn,  and  had  the  standard  blessed  by  the  pope  carried  near 
him. 

At  first,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  intrenched  behind  palisades,  re- 
insined  immovable  and  impassable  imder  the  arrows  of  William's 

*  See  the  Bayeux  tapestnr. 

t  GiiilL  Pictav.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  zi.  181. 

t  Ord.  ViL,  xi.  240.  Munitiooes,  quas  Galli  castella  nuncupant»  anglidi 
proTiociis  paucisftinue  fueraot 

§  Vidu  deficiente.    Roger  de  Hofvenden,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  812. 

I  Chron.  de  Nonnandie,  ap.Sc.  Fr.,  xiii.  281. 

T  William^  on  the  contrary,  proposed  a  single  combat.  Proponebat  Willel- 
inoi. . .  .soli  rem  gladiia  ventilareot.    Math.  Paris,  p.  2, col.  2,  ed.  1644. 
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aicheis.  Though  Harold  was  shot  in  the  eye  with  an  arrow,  tlie 
Normans  at  first  had  the  worst  of  the  fight ;  a  panic  spread  amongst 
them ;  the  rumour  ran  that  the  duke  was  lallea.  It  is  true,  he  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him  in  the  action  ;*  but  he  shofred  him- 
self, threw  himself  before  the  fugitives,  and  stopped  them,  He 
advantage  gained  by  the  Saxons  was  precisely  what  lost  them  the 
day;  they  descended  into  ^e  plain,  and  the  Norman  cavaby  re- 
gained the  upper  hand.  The  lances  prevailed  over  the  axes ;  the 
redoubts  were  oroken  down ;  the  Saxons  were  all  slain  or  dispened 
(1066). 

Upon  the  hill  on  which  old  England  had  perished  with  the 
last  Saxon  king,  William  built  a  fine  rich  abbeVy  Batik  iUcy, 
according  to  the  vow  he  had  made  to  St.  Martin^  the  patron  of  the 
soldiers  of  Gaul.  It  is  not  long  since  the  names  of  the  conqueron 
were  still  to  be  seen  there,  engraved  on  tables ;  they  constituted 
the  golden  book  of  the  English  nobility.  .Harold  was  buried  by 
the  monks  upon  that  hill  opposite  the  sea.  '^  He  kept  the  coast, 
said  William,  **  let  him  keep  it  stilL^t 

The  Norman  at  first  proceeded  with  some  gentleness  and  withyfiome 
re^d  for  the  vanquished.  He  degraded  one  of  his  men  who  had 
smitten  the  corse  of  Harold  with  his  sword.|  He  took  the  title  of 
King  of  the  English,  promised  to  maintain  the  good  laws  of  Ed- 
wara  the  Confessor,  attached  London  to  him,  and  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  men  of  Kent.  This  was  the  most  warlike  of  d&e 
coimties,  that  which  occupied  the  advanced-guard  in  the  English 
army;  that  in  which  the  old  Celtic  Uberties  had  been  the  best  pr&« 
served.  When  Lanfranc,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbuir, 
advocated  the  privileges  of  the  men  of  Kent,  in  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  William's  brother,  the  king  heard  him  with  fiivour. 
The  conqueror  even  endeavoured  to  learn  En^lish,§  that  so  he 
might  be  able  to  render  good  justice  to  the  men  of  that  tongue.   He 

•  Ofd.  Vit.,  xi.  296.    Tres  eqiii  sub  eo  confovi  ceciderunt.    Guill.  PicliT., 
ibid.  98.    Guill.  Malmsb.,  ibid.  184. 
t  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Ensland,  i.  601. 

LMath.  Paris,  p.  S.    Mentis  femur  regis  gladio  pnecidit .milida  pukos- 
ric.  Tr.  Font,ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xL  861. 
^  Order.  Vital.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  243.    Anglicam  locutionem  plemmqaetttttt 

ediscere Ast  a  perceptione  hujusmodt  durior  irtas  ilium  compescebat    He 

began  by  checking  the  liceDtiousness  of  his  mercenarieB  by  rifnd  rrculaliooi* 
Guill.  Fictav.,  ibid.  101.    **  Tute  eranta  vi  mulieres;  etiam  iUa  delicta  qu* 

fiereut  consensu  impudicanim vetabantur.    Potare  militero  in  taberoisDOO 

multum  ooncesait seditiones  interdixit,  caedem  et  omnem  raptnaro,  etc.  Pwtns 

et  quaelibet  itinera  negotiatoribus  patere,  et  nullam  tnjuriam  neri  jossit.*  Tha 
passage  has  been  copied  from  William's  panegyrist  by  the  conscieotioas  Ord<«c 
Vitol.,  ibid.  2.38.— •'  The  weak  and  unarmed  man  *  sayi  William  of  Poitwo 
again,  **  went  along  singing  on  his  horse  wherever  be  pleased,  without  trenblias 
at  the  siffht  of  troopa  of  knights.**— -*•  A  girl  loaded  with  gold,"  says  Httotingdco, 
•<  might  have  safely  traversed  the  whole  kingdom.*  (Scr.  Fr^  xi.  Sll.)  T^ 
resistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  afterwards  irrittted  William,  and  pfomptedhia 
to  those  acts  of  violence  with  which  all  the  chronicles  are  filled. 
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piqued  himself  on  bein^  strict  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
the  length  of  d^x)6rDg  his  uncle  fix>m  an  archbishopric  for  conduct 
that  was  not  ediMng.  Meanwhile,  he  founded  a  multitude  of 
castles,  and  secured  all  the  places  of  strength. 

Perhaps  William  would  nave  demred  no  better  than  to  treat  the 
Tanquished  with  mildness;  that  was  his  interest,  it  would  have 
made  him  but  the  more  absolute  in  Normandy.  But  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  views  of  so  many  persons  to  whom  he  had  promised 
Spoil,  and  who  expected  it.  They  had  not  fought  at  Hastings  in 
order  to  let  William  come  to  an  amicable  arran^ment  with  the 
Saxons.  He  went  back  into  Normandy,  and  remamed  there  several 
years,  doubtless  to  evade  and  postoone  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
and  to  give  the  strangers  wno  nad  followed  his  banners  time  to 
become  disheartened  and  to  disperse.  But  a  great  revolution  broke 
oat  during  his  absence.  The  oaxons  could  not  persuade  themselves 
that  thev  had  been  beaten  beyond  recovery  in  a  single  battle.  Wil- 
liam had  now  great  need  of  his  men-at-arms,  and  a  partition  was  now 
absolutely  necessary.  All  England  was  measured  out  and  described ; 
60,000  mights'  fees  were  created  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxons, 
and  the  result  was  registered  in  Doomsday-book,  the  black  book  of 
the  conquest.  Then  began  those  fri^htiul  scenes  of  spoliation,  of 
which  we  possess  so  vivid  and  dramatic  a  history.*  We  must  not, 
however,  believe,  that  the  vanquished  were  robbed  of  every  thing  ; 
manv  of  them  preserved  their  estates,  and  this  in  all  the  counties ;  a 
angle  one  of  them  is  set  down  as  possessing  forty-one  manors  in  the 
county  of  York.t 

It  18  not  uninteresting  to  see  what  the  Saxons  themselves  thought 
of  the  conqueror. 

^  If  any  one  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  what  wor- 
ship he  had,  or  of  bow  many  lands  he  were  the  lord,  we  will  describe  him 
as  we  have  known  him;  for  we  looked  on  him,  and  some  while  lived  in  his 
herd.  King  William  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  rich,  more  worship- 
fbl  and  strong  than  any  of  his  foregangers.  He  was  mild  to  good  men, 
1^  loved  God;  and  stark  beyond  all  bounds  to  those  who  withsaid  his 
wilL  On  the  very  stede,  where  God  gave  him  to  win  England,  he  reared 
a  noble  monastery,  and  set  monks  therein,  and  endowed  it  well.  He  was 
rerj  worshipfuL  Thrice  he  bore  his  king-helmet  every  year,  when  he  was 
in  England;  at  Easter  he  bore  it  at  Wmchester,  at  Pentecost  at  West- 
minster, and  in  mid-winter  at  Gloucester.  And  then  were  with  him  all 
the  rich  men  over  all  England:  archbishops  and  diocesan  bishops,  abbots 
and  earls,  thanes  and  knights.  Moreover,  he  was  a  very  stark  man,  and 
verv  savage:  so  that  no  man  durst  do  any  thing  against  his  will.  He  had 
earls  in  his  bonds,  who  had  done  against  his  will ;  bishops  he  set  off  their 
bishoprics,  abbots  off  their  abbotries,  and  thanes  in  prisons :  and  at  last  he 
did  not  spare  his  own  brother  Odo.     Him  he  set  in  prison.     Yet  among 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  Augustin  Thierrv. 

t  HaUam,  Hist,  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  57. 
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other  things  wemmt  not  forget  the  good  frith*  which  he  mtdein  thii  hod: 
80  that  a  man  that  was  Kood  for  ao^t  might  travel  over  the  Idngdom  with 
his  hosom  foil  of  gold  without  molestation :  and  no  man  dmvt  slav  another 
man,  though  he  had  suffered  never  so  mickle  evil  from  the  otner.  He 
ruled  over  England :  and  hy  his  cunning  he  was  so  thoroughly  acqoabted 
with  ity  that  were  is  not  a  nide  of  landy  of  which  he  did  not  know,  both 
who  had  it,  and  what  was  its  worth :  and  that  he  set  down  in  his  wiitbgB. 
Wales  was  under  his  weald,  and  therein  he  wrought  castles:  and  he  wielded 
the  Isle  of  Man  withal:  moreover  he  suhdued  Scotland  hyhis  middestreogtJi: 
Normandy  was  his  hy  kinn:  and  over  the  earldom  called  Manns  he  ided: 
and  if  he  misfit  have  lived  yet  two  years,  he  would  have  won  Irdand  hj 
the  fame  of  his  power,  and  without  any  armament.  Yettrulvin  faistiine 
men  had  midde  sufEering,  and  very  many  hardshipe.  Castles  oe  caused  to 
he  wrought,  and  poor  men  to  be  oppressed.  He  was  so  veiy  staik  He 
took  from  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold,  and  many  hundred  poundi  of 
silver:  and  that  he  took,  some  by  ri^ht^  and  some  by  mickle  might,  forYCiy 
little  need.  He  had  fJEdlen  into  avance,  and  greediness  he  loved  withal  .  .  . 
^  He  let  his  lands  to  fine  as  dear  as  he  could :  then  came  some  other  ind 
bade  more  than  the  first  had  given,  and  the  kin^  let  it  to  him  who  bade 
more.  Then  came  a  third,  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  let  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  bade  the  most.  Nor  did  he  reck  how  sinfolly  hb 
reeves  got  money  of  poor  men,  or  how  many  unlawfol  things  they  did. 
For  the  more  men  talked  of  right  law,  the  more  they  did  agamst  the  law. 
....  He  also  set  many  deer-fiiths:f  and  he  made  laws  SierewiA,  thst 
whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him  man  should  blind.  As  he  focbede 
the  slaying  of  harts,  so  also  did  he  of  boars.  So  much  he  loved  the  Ugb- 
deer,  as  if  he  had  been  th«r  frither.  He  also  decreed  about  hares,  thattfaej 
shoidd  go  free.  His  rich  men  moaned,  and  the  poor  men  mormnnd:  bdt 
he  was  so  hard  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred  of  them  alL  For  it  was  need 
they  should  follow  the  king*s  will  withal,  if  they  wished  to  live^  or  to  have 
lands,  or  goods,  or  his  fovour.  Alas,  that  any  man  should  be  so  mood j, 
and  should  so  puff  up  himself,  and  think  himself  above  all  o&er  men !  Ibj 
Almighty  Goa  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  grant  him  forgiveness  of  fas 

Whatever  were  the  evila  of  the  oonquest,  the  lesult  was,  in  my 
opinion,  immenaely  beneficial  to  England  and  to  the  human  xaoe.$ 
For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  govemme&t;  the  social  bond,  laxsnd 
fluctuating  in  France  and  Gr^nany,  was  made  tense  to  exoess  ia 
Engbind.  Hie  baronsy  few  in  numbers  amidst  a  whole  P^^ 
whom  they  oppressed,  were  obliged  to  rally  round  the  king.  Wil- 
liam received  the  oaths  of  the  suD-vassals  as  well  as  of  the  Tsssakl 

*  Frith  is  the  kinj^s  peace  or  protection,  the  Tiolation  of  whidi  subjected  the 
offender  to  a  heavy  fine. 

f  Deer-friths  were  forests  in  which  the  deer  were  under  the  kin^  protectioa 
orfiriih, 

I  Saxon  Chroo.,  169—191. 

§  Such  wss  the  opinion  of  Gibbon  and  of  the  authors  of  F  Art  de  Voifier  ki 
Dates. 

II  Cbron.  Sax.,  Scr.  Fr.,  xiiL  61.    Omnes  prvdia  tenentcs,  qaotquotcsieiit 
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The  King  of  Fiance  easily  obtained  the  homage  of  the  vassab,  but 
lie  would  not  have  been  well  received  had  he  demanded  of  a  Duke 
of  Guienne  or  a  Count  of  Flandeis  that  of  the  barons  and  knights 
depending  on  them.  Yet,  this  was  every  thing ;  a  monarchy  that 
rested  only  on  the  homage  of  the  great  vassals  was  purely  nominal. 
Semoved  by  its  elevation  in  the  scale  from  the  inferior  ranks  which 
consdtnted  its  real  strength,  it  remained  solitary  and  feeble  at  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid,  whilst  the  great  vassals,  placed  in  the  middle, 
had  the  strong  base  of  the  edifice  beneath  them. 

This  continual  danger  in  which  the  Norman  aristocracy  fdt  itself 
placed  in  the  first  century,  made  it  endure  strange  thin^  at  the 
long's  hands.  As  the  depository  of  the  common  interests  of  the  con- 
qnest,  and  defender  of  tnat  immense  and  perilous  injustice,  he  was 
allowed  evenr  means  of  assuring  himself  that  the  land  would  be  well 
defended.  He  was  the  univer^  guardian  of  all  noble  minors  ;  he 
gave  noble  heiresses  in  marria^  to  whomsoever  he  pleased ;  he  made 
money  of  every  thin^;  guardianships  and  marriages;  consuming  the 
property  of  the  children  under  his  ward,  and  exacting  money  irom 
those  who  wished  to  marry  rich  women,  and  from  the  women  who 
refused  his  prot^^.*  These  feudal  rights  existed  over  the  whole 
continent,  but  under  a  very  different  form.  The  King  of  France 
could  put  his  veto  upon  any  marriage  that  would  be  injurious  to  his 
interests ;  but  he  could  not  iorce  a  husband  upK>n  his  vassal's  daughter. 
The  royal  guardianship  of  minors  was  exercised,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  gradations  of  feudal  rank ;  that  of  thesub-vassals  belonged 
to  the  vassals,  and  not  to  the  king. 

Independently  of  the  dltpie^f /olevied  on  all,  under  pretext  of  pro- 
viding lor  the  defence  against  the  Danes,  independently  of  the  taiUes 
exacted  firom  the  vanquished  and  from  the  non-nobles,  the  King  of 
England  extracted  a  tax  from  the  nobiUty  themselves,  under  the 
honourable  name  of  tcutage.  This  was  the  price  of  diq>ensation  fix)m 
going  to  the  wars.  The  barons,  wearied  with  continual  calls  to 
amis,  chose  rather  to  pay  some  money  than  to  follow  their  adven- 
turous sovereign  in  his  various  enterprises,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was 
"veiy  well  satisfied  with  the  exchange.  Instead  of  the  capricious  and 
imcertain  service  of  the  barons,  he  purchased  that  of  the  Grascon, 
Braban9on,  Walloon,  and  other  meroenaiies.  These  men  looked 
only  to  the  king,  and  constituted  his  strength  against  the  aristocracy, 
which  thus  had  to  pay  for  the  bit  and  bndle  Sie  king  put  into  its 
uoath. 

Thus  the  monarchy  became  consolidated,  and  along  with  it  the 

Mft  melioris  per  totam  AngUam,  ejus  fiicti  aunt  vassal!,  so  ei  fidelitatis  juia- 
iBcnta  pnestitemnt. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a  vessel  of  good  wine  for  not  having  re- 
mijuled  King  John  to  give  the  Countess  of  Albemarle  a  girdle ;  and  Robert  de 
vtux  five  horses  of  the  best,  that  the  same  king  might  keep  his  peaoe  wiUi  the 
vife  of  Heniy  Pinel ;  another  paid  four  marks  for  permission  to  eat  {mo  Scenim 
cmtdendi).    Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii. 
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Churcli ;  a  strong  and  politic  Church,  like  that  which  Charlemagne 
had  founded  in  Saxony  to  discipline  the  ancient  Saxons.  Nowhere 
did  so  large  a  share  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  clergy.  To  this  day,  the 
revenue  of  [the  Anglican  Church  alone  exceeds  those  of  all  the 
Churches  of  the  world  put  together.*  That  Church  had  its  unity  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  patri- 
arch or  pope,  who  did  not  always  regard  the  orders  of  the  Pope  of 
Borne,  ana  who  frequently  interposed  between  the  Tons  and  the 
people,  and  sometimes,  even  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished  Saxona.t 
*'  Ajrchbishop  Lanfranc,  William's  councillor  and  confessor,  prompted 
and  strengthened  by  the  pope's  favour  and  the  kind's,  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  the  prelates  and  grandees  who  showed  a  dispoation  to 
rebel  against  the  royal  authority."^  It  was  he  who  governed  Elng- 
land  when  William  crossed  over  to  the  continent. 

This  vigorous  organisation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchy  and 
Church  was  an  examjple  to  the  world.  All  kings  envied  the  omni- 
potence of  those  of  Efngland,  and  the  nations  coveted  the  tyrannical, 
but  regular  police  that  prevailed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  vanquished  had  paid  dearly,  it  is  true,  for  this  order  and  oi^ 
ganisation  ;  but  the  towns  became  peopled  in  the  long  run  by  the 
desolation  of  the  rural  districts.§  Their  strong  and  compact  popu- 
lation prepared  a  new  destiny  for  England.  The  king  nad  main- 
tained the  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  counties  and  the  hundreds,  in  order 
the  more  to  restrict  the  feudal  jurisdictions,!  which  again  found  an 
obstacle  in  tiie  sovereign  authority  of  the  king's  court  Thus,  Elng- 
land,  shut  up  by  the  conquest  within  an  iron  frame,  b^an  to  know 
public  order,  and  that  order  developed  a  prodigious  social  force.  In 
the  two  centuries  that  succeeded  the  conquest  arose,  notwithstanding 
so  many  calamities,  those  marvellous  monuments,  which  all  the 
powers  of  the  present  times  could  scarcely  equal ;  the  low  and  gloomy 
Saxon  churches  shot  up  into  bold  spires  and  majestic  towers.  If 
the  diversity  of  races  and  tongues  delayed  the  rise  of  literature,  ait, 
at  least,  b^an  its  career.  It  is  from  these  monuments,  from  the 
social  force  they  reveal,  that  we  must  jud^  of  the  conquest,  and  not 
from  the  transient  calamities  that  followed  in  its  train.  The  conquest 
was  what  completed  England ;  it  was  the  point  whence  she  began 
her  soaring  flight ;  this  is  the  absolution  of  the  invasion. 

Though  the  Normans  were  far  from  fulfilling  all  the  hopes  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  built  upon  their  victories,  nevertheleos 
that  Church  gained  infinitely  thereby.  The  Normans  of  Naples,  from 
the  very  first,  and  those  of  England,  firom  the  times  of  Hemy  EL 

*  According  to  an  English  journal,  translated  by  the  TViimm  of  November  8^ 
1881,  the  revenue  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  2d6»489,125  francs  ;  that  of  the 
Christian  clersv  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  is  224,975,000  franca. 

+  See  infra  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm,  Thomas  ii  Becket,  Stephen  LangtOD,acc. 

I  Matth.  Paris,  lib.  de  Abbat.,  8,  Albani,  p.  29»  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.59. 

9  Population  rapidly  decreased  in  the  towns  in  the  times  immediately  follow, 
log  the  conquest.    Hallam,  Middle  Ages.  ii.  95. 

II  Ibid. 
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and  John,  owned  themselves  feudatories  of  the  holy  see.  The 
Normans  of  Italy  frequently  kept  the  emperors  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  in  check.  The  Normans  of  England,  formidable  vassals 
of  the  King  of  France,  for  a  long  while  obhged  him  to  give  himself 
up  without  reserve  to  the  pope.  At  the  same  time,  the  Capetians 
of  Burgundy  contributed  to  the  victories  of  the  Gid,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  by  marriage,  and  founded  that  of 
Portagal  (1094  or  1095).  On  all  sides,  the  Church  was  triumphant 
in  Europe  by  the  sword  of  the  French.  They  had  begun  or  com- 
pleted in  Sicily,  Spain,  England,  and  the  GhreeK  empire,  the  crusade 
waged  against  the  enemies  of  the  pope  and  of  the  faith. 

These  enterprises  were,  however,  too  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  also  too  selfish,  too  interested,  to  accomplish  that  great 
aim  of  Grregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  the  unity  of  Europe  under 
the  pope,  and  the  depression  of  the  two  empires.  To  approach  that 
grand  aim  of  unity  it  was  necessary,  that  the  Church  should  take 
part  in  the  matter,  that  Christianity  should  lend  its  aid.  The  world  of 
the  eleventh  century  had  in  its  diversity  one  common  principle  of  life, 
viz :  religion ;  one  common  form,  the  iGuisl  and  martial.  A  religious 
war  alone  could  unite  it ;  nothing  could  make  it  forget  the  diversities 
of  races  and  of  political  interests  %at  rent  it,  but  its  being  confronted 
with  a  general  and  greater  diversity,  one  so  great  that  every  other 
disappeared  in  comparison  with  it.  Europe  could  only  believe  itself 
one,  and  become  so,  by  seeing  itself  placed  face  to  &ce  with  Asia  ; 
diis  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  popes  strove  from  the  year  1000. 
A  French  pope,  Gerbert,  Silvester  ll.,  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom in  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  Grre^ry  VII.  would  fain  have 
Eed  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  km^hts  to  deliver  the  Holy 
ulchre.  It  was  Urban  11.,  a  Frenchman  like  Gerbert,  who 
the  glory  of  that  achievement.  Germany  had  her  crusade  in 
Italy,  Spam  had  hers  upon  her  own  territory.  The  holy  war  in  Je- 
rusalem, resolved  on  in  France  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  preached 
up  by  the  Frenchman,  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  mainly  efltected  by 
Frenchmen.  The  ideal  of  the  crusades  is  embodied  in  two  French- 
men :  Gt>defiroy  de  Bouillon  begins  them  ;  they  are  closed  by  St. 
Louis.  It  belonged  to  France  to  contribute  more  than  all  other 
countries  to  that  great  event  which  made  Europe  one  nation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  Crusade,  1095—1099. 

Very  long  had  those  two  sisters,  those  two  moieties  of  humanity, 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Mussulman,  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  when  thej  were  again  placed  &ce  to  &ce  by 
the  crusade.  The  first  glance  was  one  of  mutual  horror,  it  needed 
some  time  before  they  could  recognise  each  other,  and  before  the 
human  race  could  comess  its  identity.  Let  us  endeavour  to  appre- 
ciate what  they  then  were ;  to  determine  the  age  at  which  they  nad 
arrived  in  their  religious  Ufe. 

Islamism  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  yet  abready  the  older  and 
more  decrepit ;  its  destinies  were  short  Bom  600  years  later 
than  Christianity,  it  ended  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  What  we 
see  of  it  since  then  is  a  shadow,  an  empty  form,  from  which  life  has 
departed,  and  which  the  barbarian  heirs  of  the  Arabs  keep  ailcntlj 
without  questioning  it. 

Islamism,  the  most  recent  of  the  Asiatic  religions,  is  also  the  last 
important  effort  of  the  East  to  escape  from  me  materialism  that 
crushes  it.  Persia  sufficed  not  with  its  heroic  oppodtion  of  the  king- 
dom of  light  against  that  of  darkness,  of  Iran  against  Tunuu  Juda 
sufficed  not,  inioUy  wrapt  up  as  it  was  in  the  unity  of  its  abstract 
God,  and  wholly  concentrated  and  hardened  in  itself.  Neither  the 
one,  nor  the  other,  was  able  to  effect  the  redemption  of  Asia.  What 
was  to  be  expected  from  Mohammed,  who  only  adopted  the  Jewish 
God ;  who  took  that  God  from  the  elect  people  and  imposed  him 
upon  all?  Would  Ishmael  know  more  of  him  than  his  brother 
Israel  ?  Would  the  Arabian  desert  be  more  fruitful  than  Persia,  or 
Judea? 

God  is  God.  This  is  the  substance  of  Islamism,  the  religion  of 
unity.  Let  man  disappear  and  the  flesh  hide  itself ;  no  images,  no 
art;  that  dread  God  would  be  jealous  of  his  own  symbols ;  it  is  his 
will  that  he  should  be  alone  with  man,  that  he  should  fill  his  soul 
and  suffice  for  it.  The  principle  of  the  family  is  almost  destroyed; 
so,  too,  is  that  of  kindred,  of  tribe,  and  aU  the  old  bonds  of  Asiatic 
society.  Woman  is  hidden  in  the  harem  ;  four  wives  are  allowed, 
but  concubines  without  number  ;  little  intercourse  subsists  between 
brothers  and  relations  ;  the  name  of  Mussulman  supplies  the  place 
of  those  names.  The  families,  without  a  oommon  name,  witnout 
special  distinguishing  marks,*  and  without  perpetuity,  seem  to  arise 

•  The  Orientab  have  peraooal,  but  no  bereditaty  armorial  oogDinoces. 
Description  des  Monuments  Muasulmans  du  Cabinet  de  M.  de  BlaGU»  t.  L  p.  H9. 
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anew  at  eveiy  veneration.  Eveiy  one  builds  him  a  house,  and  the 
house  dies  with  the  man.  Man  holds  fast  neither  by  man,  nor  by 
the  land.  Isolated,  and  leaving  no  trace,  thej  pass  away  like  the 
aand  sw^  by  the  desert  wind;  all  equal,  like  the  grains  of  sand 
under  the  eye  of  a  levelling  Grod,  who  permits  of  no  gradations  of 
lank. 

No  Christ,  no  mediator,  no  Gt)d-man.  Mahomet  suppresses  that 
ladder  which  Christianity  had  lowered  to  us  from  on  high,  and 
which  led  up  to  God  through  the  saints,  the  Virjrin,  the  angels,  and 
Jesus.  All  idea  of  hierarchy,  both  divine  and  human,  perishes. 
God  withdraws  from  man  into  the  infinite  depths  of  heaven,  or  comes 
down  to  earth  to  crush  him.  Miserable  atoms,  all  equal  in  our  nothing- 
ness, we  Ue  prostrate  upon  the  arid  plain.  This  religion  is,  truly, 
Arabia  herself ;  heaven  and  earth  with  nothing  between  them.  No 
mountain  raising  us  nearer  to  heaven ;  no  softening  vapour,  that 
beguiles  the  effect  of  distance;  but  a  dairk,  azure  dome  spread  piti- 
leaaly  above  us  like  a  hot  steel  casque. 

Islamism,  created  to  extend  itseU*,  will  not  remain  in  this  sublime 
and  sterile  isolation ;  it  must  overrun  the  world  at  the  risk  of 
change.  That  God  whom  Mahomet  stole  from  Moses,  might  remain 
abstract,  pure,  and  terrible  upon  the  Jewish  mountain,  or  in  the 
Arabian  desert ;  but,  behold,  the  Prophet's  mounted  warriors  lead 
him  victoriously  from  Bagdad  to  Cordova,  from  Damascus  to  Surat ! 
He  will  begin  to  grow  humanised  when  the  whirling  of  the  scimitar 
shall  no  longer  &n  the  flame  of  his  fierce  zeal.  His  austerity,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  proof  against  the  paradise  of  the  harem  and  its  solitary 
roses,  and  llie  gushing  fountams  of  the  Alhambra.  The  flesh,  de- 
nounced by  this  haughty  religion,*  obstinately  insists  upon  its  rights ; 
proscribed  matter  returns  under  another  form,  and  avenges  itself  with 
the  violence  of  an  exile  who  returns  as  master.  They  shut  woman  up 
in  the  harem,  but  she  shuts  them  up  with  her.  They  would  not  have 
the  Virgin,  and  they  have  been  fighting  a  thousand  years  for  Fatima.t 
They  rejected  the  man-God,  and  repudiated  an  incarnation  in  their 
hatred  of  Christ;  they  proclaim  that  of  Ali.J  They  condemned 
magism,  the  reign  of  light,  and  they  teach  that  Mahomet  is  uncreated 

*  Among  the  Mussulmans,  the  words  signifying  woman,  and  thing  forbidden  by 
Kligion,  may  be  used  synonymously.    BibL  des  Croisades,  t.  iv.  p.  169. 

t  Fatima  will  enter  Paradise  next  afler  Mahomet ;  the  Mussulmans  call  her 
the  Lady  of  Paradise.  Some  Schiites  ^followers  of  Ali)  maintain,  that  thought 
iDother,  Fatima  nevertheless  remainea  a  virgio,  and  tluit  God  became  incarnate 
in  her  children.— Descript.  des  Mons.  Muss,  du  Cabinet  de  M«  de  Blacas,  par 
M.  Reinaud,  t.  ii.  pp.  ISO,  202. 

t  To  this  day  whole  provinces  in  Persia  and  Syria  retain  the  same  creed. 
**  Those  even  among  the  Schiites  who  did  not  venture  to  say  that  A&  was  God, 
veie  persuaded  that  be  was  little  short  of  being  so,  and  the  Persians  frequently 
■ay,  <  I  do  not  think  that  Ali  is  God,  but  I  think  is  verv  nearW  so.' "— "  The  Schiites 
•ay  on  this  subject,  that  such  was  the  lustre  that  shone  from  All's  person,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  sustain  his  glance.  As  soon  as  be  appeared,  the  people  cried 
^VTk^ariGi>dP  For  these  words  Ali  put  them  to  death,  and  then  resuscitated 
them,  viiereupon  they  Tocifemted  still  more  vehemently:  'Thou  art  God  I  Thou 
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light  *  AcGoiding  to  others,  All  is  that  light,  and  the  Lnans,  his 
descendants  and  successors,  are  incarnate  rays.  Ismail,  the  hat  of 
those  Imans,  disappeared  from  the  earth,  but  his  race  subosts  aome^ 
whereunknown  ;  it  is  a  duty  to  seek  it  out.  The  Fatimite  caUphs  <tf 
Egypt  were  the  visible  representatives  of  this  fEunily  of  Ali  and  Fa- 
tima.  Before  their  day,  uxese  doctrines  had  prevailed  in  the  eaatem 
mountains  of  the  old  rersian  empire,  where  Tslamism  had  been  un- 
able to  stifle  magism.t  They  were  in  great  vogue  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  when  the  fanatic  Garmathians,  who  called  themselves 
ISMAiLis,  began  to  overrun  all  Asia,  sword  in  hand,  seeking  their 
invisible  Iman.  The  Abassides  exterminated  them  by  hundreds  of 
thousands;  but  one  of  them  escaping  into  Egypt,  founded  the 

sand  of  1 


Fatimite  dynasty  for  the  ruin  of  the  Abassides  and  of  the  Koran. 

Mysterious  Egypt  resuscitated  its  old  initiations.  The  Fatimites 
founded  in  Cairo  a  lodge,  or  house  of  msdam^  an  immense  and 
darksome  factory  of  fanaticism,  of  science,  religion,  and  atheism.^ 

art  God !'  Heoce  they  have  sumamed  him  the  Dispenser  of  Lightyand  when  they 
portray  him  they  cover  his  face.'* — Reinaud,  ii.  163. 

*  According  to  some  doctors,  the  idea  of  Mahomet  was  in  God*s  eye  at  the 
moment  of  creation,  and  that  idea,  a  substance  at  once  spiritual  and  luminous, 
emitted  three  rays ;  out  of  the  first  God  created  the  heavens ;  out  of  the  second, 
the  earth  ;  out  of  the  third,  Adam  and  all  liis  race.  Thus  the  Trinity  is  found 
in  Islambm,  as  well  as  the  incarnation.  The  Westerns  thought  they  could  also 
detect  in  it  the  Christian  hierarchy.  '*  These  nations,"  said  Guibert  de  Nogeot, 
**  have  their  pope  like  ourselves.*    L.  V.  ap.  Bongars,  p.  312—18. 

+  Von  Hammer,  Hist,  of  the  Assassins. 

^  Ibid. — The  koute  of  wudom  is  perhaps  idendcal  with  that  palace  in  Cairo^ 
of  which  William  of  Tyre  has  left  us  so  pompous  a  description.  The  progression 
of  wealth  and  grandeur  would  seem  to  correspond  to  degrees  of  initiation.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  give  a  translation  of  this  precious  record : 
^  '*  Hugh  or  Cesarea,  and  Geoffroy  of  the  soldiere  of  the  temple,  entered  the 
city  of  Cairo,  led  by  the  Soudan,  to  discham  their  mission.  They  went  up  to 
the  palace,  named  Cosher  in  the  language  of  the  country,  with  a  numerous  troop 
of  apoaritoTS  marching  before  them  sword  in  liand,  with  great  noise.  They  were 
led  tnrough  narrow,  dark  passages,  and  at  everv  door  cohorts  of  armed  Ethiopians 
paid  homage  to  the  Soudan  with  repeated  salutations.  After  passing  the  fijst 
and  second  post^  being  introduced  into  a  larger  space,  which  was  open  to  the  diy. 
and  lighted  by  the  sun,  they  found  galleries  flanked  with  marble  columns,  deco> 
rated  with  gold,  enriched  with  sculptures  in  relief,  paved  with  mosaic,  and  worthy, 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  of  royal  magnificence.  The  eve  rested  involon- 
tarily  upon  the  richness  of  the  materials  and  of  the  workmansnip,  and  the  eager 
lOLze,  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  could  scarcely  have  enough. 
There  were  also  basins  filled  with  limpid  water.  A  multitude  of  birds  unknown  to 
our  world,  and  of  strange  forms  and  colours,  were  heard  waibling.  and  for  each 
of  them  there  was  a  distinct  nurture,  according  to  the  taste  of  its  kind.  Being 
admitted  still  further  under  the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  they  found 
edifices  as  superior  to  the  first  in  elegance  as  the  latter  surpassed  the  moat  Tuksr 
house.  There  was  there  an  astonishing  variety  of  (quadrupeds,  such  as  m 
caprice  of  painten  can  imagine,  or  poetic  fictions  describe,  or  dreams  sec  befect 
us,— such  m  short,  as  are  found  in  all  the  countries  of  the  east  and  of  the  aoath ; 
whilst  the  west  has  seen  and  scarcely  heard  of  any  thin^  of  the  Uke.    After  i 


winding  passages  and  corridors,  which  might  have  detained  the  busiest  nan,  tber 
arrived  at  the  pakoe  itself,  where  more  numerous  bodies  of  armed  men  aaa 
satellites,  prodaimed  by  their  numbeiB  and  their  oottume  the  incompaiable 
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The  onlj  certain  doctrine  of  these  Protei  of  Mamigm  was  implicit 
obedience.  You  had  but  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  ;  they  led 
jou  by  nine  decrees  fix>m  religion  to  mysticism/  &om  mysticism  to 
philosoDhy^  to  doubt,  to  absolute  indifference.f  Their  missionaries 
made  tneu:  way  throughout  all  Asia,  and  even  into  the  palace  of 
Bagdad,  inundating  the  caliphat  of  the  Abassides  with  their  de* 
structive  solvent. '  Persia  had  been  long  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Before  the  times  of  Karmath  or  of  Mahomet,  under  the  last  Sossa- 

magnificeDce  of  their  master.  The  aspect  of  the  place  announced  also  bis  opu- 
leoce  and  his  prodigious  wealth.  When  they  had  entered  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  the  Soudan,  to  do  honour  to  his  master  according  to  custom,  prostrated 
hiiDself  twice  before  him,  and  in  suppliant  form  rendered  him  a  reverence 
which  seemed  due  only  to  him ;  a  sort  of  adoration.  All  at  once  tlie  cur- 
tains, embroidered  witli  pearb  and  gold,  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  hollp 
aod  thus  veiled  the  throne,  were  drawn  aside  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  caliph  was  revealed.  He  appeared  upon  the  golden  throne, 
dad  more  magnificently  than  kings,  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of  domestics 
and  eunuchs  of  trust."— William  of  Tyre,  1.  xix.  c.  17. 

*  Thu  mysticism  of  the  Alides  often  made  them  apply  the  language  of  love 
to  devotion,  as  well  as  gave  them  a  tendency  to  xise  from  the  love  of  me  real  to 
that  of  the  ideal. 

A  Persian  poet  says,  addressing  God  :— 

"  It  is  your  beauty,  O  Lord,  which,  hidden  at  it  is  behind  a  veil*  has  made  an 
infinite  number  of  loving  pairs. 

**  It  was  by  the  charm  of  your  perfumes  that  Leyla  ravished  the  heart  of 
MedJDoun.  It  was  from  the  longing  to  possess  you  that  Vamek  breathed  so 
many  sighs  for  her  he  adored."— Reinaud,  i.  52. 

^e  will  cite,  too,  the  following  ode : — 

"  The  tulip  has  become  a  wine-cup  (from  which  the  most  marvellous  know* 
ledge  has  been  quaffed),  and  the  rose  a  fair-complexioned  beauty  (the  delight  of 
loven) ;  the  nightingale,  making  the  garden  resound  with  its  joyous  tones,  is  like 
a  musician  leading  the  dJiance. 

**  Come  into  the  garden,  for  without  any  exertion  of  thine  or  mine  all  is  ready 
for  pleasure. 

**  Since  the  rose  has  unveiled  her  cheek  (and  has  blown),  the  narcissus  luis  be« 
come  all  eyes  to  bdiold  her. 

"  Verdure  has  succeeded  to  thorns  (spring  to  autumn),  but  (oh !  thou,  whom 
I  adore)  the  thorn  diou  hast  thrust  into  my  heart  still  causes  terrible  suffering 
there. 

"  Open  thine  eves  to  consider  the  narcissus.  Thou  wouldst  say  it  is  the 
necklace  of  the  pleiades  round  the  sun"  (the  calyx  is  yellow  and  the  petals  are 
white). 

"  Or,  thoa  wouldst  say  it  was  a  gold  cup  in  the  hand  of  a  silvery-skinned 
beaaihr,  the  cup  bein^  surrounded  with  silver  fingers. 

**  The  violet  is  humiliated  and  hides  its  head  under  the  purple  mantle  that  covers 
it.  One  would  say  the  verdure  has  formed  under  foot  a  carpet  inviting  to  prayer. 

/'  Behold  that  spring  shower;  thanks  to  its  bounty,  the  country  b  covered 
with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

**  But  no,  I  am  wrong,  I  would  say  that  the  kin^  (God),  by  an  effect  of  his 
bounty,  has  reared  under  the  crystal  vault  a  tent  desUned  for  pleasure. 

"  Giami,  who  in  this  new  fruit  of  his  senius  celebrates  the  charms  of  spring, 
^  drawn  the  eulosium  of  the  king  ( Go^  from  the  mute  language  of  the  plants 
that  adorn  the  garden."— -Reinaud,  ii.  468. 

t  The  principle  of  the  esoteric  dioctrine  waB^Nothmgit  true  and  every  ikmg  is 
/'^nmlfAf.-. Hammer,  p.  87.  A  celebrated  Iman  wrote  against  the  Hassanites  a 
bookentitled,  Onthe  Modneuofthe  Partuam  of Indjfirenoem  Molten  of JUiigHm, 

2d 
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Bides,  soaie  aectatiiaiis  haA  oieflehed  eomnranxtj  of  goo^  $aA  of 
women,  and  the  absence  of  all  diffisienee  between  rigiit  and  wnmg. 
Tins  doctfine  did  not  bear  all  its  findt  until  it  was  placed  again  m 
tiie  mountains  of  old  Persia,  towards  Gasbin,  in  the  same  regions 
whence  issued  the  ancient  Hberators — Eawe,  the  blac^amith,  widi 
h»  fiunous  leathern  apron,  and  the  hero  Fendun,  widi  hia  buffido 
head  club*     Th»  Mohammedan  Protestantism  introduoed  ttmcne 
those  intrepid  populations,  became  blended  with  the  national  spint 
of  resistance,  and  taught  them  an  execrable  heroism  of  murder.    It 
was  a  certain  Hassan-ben-Sabah-Homairi,  rejected  by  the  Abassides 
and  the  FatimiteSy  who  first,  in  1090,  possessed  himself  df  the  fcvUesi 
of  Alamut  (that  is  to  say,  Haunt  ofihe  VnUurtt)^  and  called  it,  in  his 
audacity,  the  Abode  of  Fortune.^    He  founded  there  an  aasocistioii 
of  which  Fatimitism  was  the  outward  mask,  but  the  secret  design  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  the destrucdon of  all reUgion*    Thiscorpo- 
ntion  had,  like  the  lodge  in  Cairo,  its  learned  men  and  its  niasioa- 
aries.    Alamut  was  full  of  books  and  mathematical  instmmenls  4  tlie 
arts  were  cultivated  there ;   the  members  of  the  sect  made  their 
way  in  every  direction  under  a  thousand  disguises — as  physidaDS, 
astronomers,  goldsmiths,  &c.     But  the  art  they  most  exereised  was 
assassination.    These  terrible  men  presented  themselves  one  by  one 
to  stab  a  sultan  or  a  caliph,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  to  pieces, 
others  followed  without  fear  or  hesitation.§     It  is  alleged,  that  in 
order  to  inspire  them  with  this  deErious  courage,  thdr  leader  prac- 
tised upon  tnem  with  intoxicating  beverages,  had  them  then  carried 
in  their  sleep  into  places  abounding  with  the  meet  exquisite  ddights, 
and  afterwards  made  them  believe  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  foretaste 
of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise,  promised  to  devoted  men.| 

Doubtless,  to  these  means  was  added  the  old  mountaineer  heroisiD, 
which  made  that  resion  the  cradle  of  the  old  liberators  of  Persia  and 
of  the  modem  Wanabis.  There,  mothers  boasted,  as  in  Sparta, 
of  their  dead  sons,  and  wept  only  for  the  living.  ^  The  chief  of  the 
Assassins  assumed  the  title  of  sheudi  of  the  mountain.  This  was,  like- 
wise, the  title  of  those  indigenous  chiefs  who  had  their  fortresses  upon 
the  other  slope  of  the  same  chain.1[ 

Hassan,  who  for  five-and-thirty  years  never  once  left  Alamut, 
nortwicequitted  hischamber,  neverthelessextendcd  hisdominionover 
most  of  the  castles  and  fortressesW  the  mountains  between  the  Caspian 

Hammer,  p.  2a0.  f  Ibid.,  S7. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  M 


Ibid.,  pp.  103,  104, 109, 1S8,  &c.  No  fewer  than  fonMawKweaty,  oae  ^krr 
the  other,  attempted  Co  aasaMinate  oaetultaa. 

II  Marin.  Scnnt^  1.  iii.  c.  8.  When  Hemy,  Coont  of  Cbanpagoe,  paid  avint 
to  the  srend  prior  of  the  kmmam^  thv  latter  took  him  up  witti  Mm  to  lite  cop 
ofa  lotlT  tower,  at  each  battlement  of  whkh  were  ported  tm^JUmmB  (^rwfti 
men).  He  made  a  lign,  and  two  of  the  lentineb  esst  themaehrea  from  tie  lap  ef 
the  tower.  *■  If  you  derire  it,*  he  said  to  the  cooat,  *  ereiy  one  of  tfaewmcn 
will  do  the  aune.** 

t  Hammer,  p.  SSa 
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and  die  Meditensneaii.  His  aasaflnnfl  inspired  inexprenible  diamaj. 
Thepnnoes  wbo^wBEe  snmiiioiied  to  deliyer  up  their  fortresses,  durst 
aeitker  yield  them  nor  keep  them;  they  demohshed  them.  There  was 
no  atfety  for  kings  ;  each  of  them  might  at  any  moment  see  a  mur- 
derer nuh  forth  upon  him  from  amongst  his  most  fidthfiil  servants. 
A  aohan/who  persecuted  the  Aasassinsy  upon  awaking  one  mominff, 
flsw  a  poignard  planted  in  the  ground  close  by  his  head.  He  paid 
them  tribute,  and  exempted  them  from  all  imposts  and  toll.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Islamism :  the  caliphat  of  Bagdad 
ensbved  under  a  Turkish  guard;  ihat  of  Cairo  dying  of  cormption; 
that  of  Cordova  AsmembeTed  and  fiillen  to  pieces.  One  thing  alone 
was  alive  and  vigoaroua  in  the  Mohaonmedan  "world  ;  it  was  that 
hoiribte  heroism  of  the  assassins ;  a  hideous  power  firmly  planted  on 
Ae  old  Persian  mountain  over  i^ainst  the  &ce  of  the  cahphat,  like 
the  dagger  planted  near  the  sultan's  head. 

How  much  more  fuQ  of  life  and  youth  was  Chiistiani^  at  thd 
period  of  the  cmsades !  The  spiritual  power,  in  Asia  enslaved 
to  the  temporal  power,  counterpoised  or  predominated  over  it  m 
Europe.  It  had  just  renewed  its  visour  by  monastic  chastity  and 
^  ceiibacT  of  the  priesthood ;  the  caliphat  was  falling,  and  the  pa^ 
pacywaa  rising;  Mohammedanism  was  parting  into  sects,  Christi* 
anity  was  becoming  united.  The  former  could  expect  only  invasion 
and  ruin,  and,  indeed,  it  could  only  resist  by  receiving  the  Monguls 
and  the  Turks;  that  is  to  say,  by  becoming  barbarous. 

The  pilgrimage  of  the  crusade  is  not  a  new  or  strange  fact.  Man 
is  a  pilgrim  by  nature  ;  it  is  long  since  he  set  out,  and  I  know  not 
when  he  will  arrive.  It  needs  no  great  matter  to  set  him  in  motion; 
first  of  all,  nature  leads  him  along  like  a  child,  by  pointing  out  to 
him  a  beauti&l  place  in  the  sunshine,  by  offering  him  a  fruit ;  to  the 
Gauls  the  vine  cf  Italy ;  to  the  Normans,  the  orange  of  Sicily .f  Or 
else,  it  is  under  the  form  of  woman  that  she  tempts  and  allures  him ; 
lape  is  the  first  conquest.  First  comes  the  beautiful  Helen  ;  then, 
as  morality  rises,  the  chaste  Penelope,  the  heroic  Brynhild,  or  the 
Sabine  women.  When  the  Emperor  Alexis  invited  our  Frenchmen 
to  the  holywar,  he  did  not  neglect  to  vaunt  the  beauty  of  the  Grreek 
women.  The  lovely  women  of  Milan  contributed  something,  they 
say,  to  the  perseverance  of  Francis  L  in  his  scheme  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy. 

Our  native  land,  too,  is  another  mistress  -whom  we  follow  with 
eager  steps.  Ulysses  was  never  weary  till  he  had  seen  the  smoke 
from  the  nouse-tops  of  his  Ithaca.  The  men  of  the  North  sought  in 
Tain  through  theEmpire  for  their  Asgard,  their  city  of  the  Ases,  of  the 
haroes,  and  the  gods;  they  found  something  better;  wandering  about 
blmdly ,  they  fell  in  with  Christianity.  Omr  crusaders,  who  inarched 
with  such  ardent  love  to  Jerusalem,  perceived  that  the  heayenlj 

*  Hammer, pp.  Ill,  112. 

t  To  this  day  the  Icelander  says,  a  fig-kmgmg^  to  express  an  ardent  desire. 
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countxy  was  not  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kedron,  nor  in  the  arid  val- 
ley of  Jehosaphat ;  thej  then  looked  higher,  and  waited  in  melan* 
cholj  hope  for  another  Jerusalem.  The  Arabs  were  astonished  at 
seeing  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  seated  upon  the  ground ;  the  victor 
replied  to  them,  sadly,  **"  Well  may  the  earth  serve  us  for  a  seat,  sinoe 
we  are  to  return  for  so  long  a  time  into  its  bosom."*  They  withdrew, 
full  of  admiration.  The  West  and  the  East  had  understood  each 
other. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  the  crusade  should  be  accomplished. 
That  vast  and  manifold  world  of  the  middle  ages,  which  comprised 
within  it  all  the  elements  of  the  anterior  worids — Gkeek,  Roman,  and 
barbarian — would  naturally  reproduce  all  the  struggles  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  destined  to  represent  under  a  Christian  form,  and  in 
colossal  proportions,  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Ghreek  column  and  the  Roman  arch  were  to  be  Joined  together,  and 
lifted  up  to  the  sky,  in  the  gigantic  pillars  and  aerial  groins  of  our 
cathedrals. 

The  tide  of  pilgrima^  had  already  long  set  in.  Since  the  year  lOOQ 
especially,  since  mankind  had  begun  to  Uiink  it  had  some  chance  of 
living  and  some  ground  for  hope,  multitudes  of  pilgrims  took  their 
staff,  and  wended  theirway,  some  to  St.  James,  others  to  MontCasdno, 
to  the  Holy  Apostles  of  Rome,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  The  feet 
turned  thither  instinctively;  ^yet  it  was  a  dangerous  and  painful  joui^ 
ney.  Happy  the  man  who  returned  from  it ;  still  happier  he  who 
died  near  the  tomb  of  Christ,  and  could  say  in  the  audacious  language 
of  a  contemporary,  *'  Lord,  thou  didst  die  for  me,  I  die  for  thee."t 

The  Arabs,  a  commercial  people,  at  first  nve  the  pilgrims  a  good 
reception.  The  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  hostik  in  secret  to  the  Eoian, 
likewise  treated  them  well  Every  thing  was  chanced,  whcsi  the 
Caliph  Hakem,  the  son  of  a  Christian  mother,^  ^ave  hinuBelf  out  for 
an  incarnation.  He  cruelly  maltreated  the  Christians,  who  allesei 
that  the  Messiah  was  already  come;  and  the  Jews,  who  persisted  in 
still  expecting  him.  Thenceforth,  there  was  hardly  any  possibiliqr 
of  gsdmng  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  except  on  condition  of  insult- 
ing it;  as,  in  later  times,  the  Dutch  were  aomitt^  into  Japan  only 

*  Willelm.  Tyr.,  ix.  21.  Respondit :  "  Quod  homini  mortali  suffieire  merits 
terra  pro  tede  temporali  potent,  ciii  post  mortem  perpetuiim  domicUium  eit 
prsestitura.*  Abieruot  dicentes :  <*  Quia  vere  hie  est  qui  UDivems  npon» 
debeat  expitgnare,  et  cui  reposituro  est  de  yiut  merito,  populi^  et  natiooibus 
priDcipari." 

f  Pierre  d*AuTer^e,  ap.  Raynouard,  Choix  de  Ponies  des  Troubadoun,  it. 
1 15.— Rad.  Glaber,  iv.  6,  ap.  Scr  Fr.,  x.  50.  Per  idem  tempiis  ex  univeito  orbe 
tarn  innomeiabilb  multitudo  coepit  confluere  ad  sepulcbrum  Salfatoris  Hieio- 
■oijrmis,  ^ttaDtum  duIIus  hominum  prius  sperare  poterat    Ordo  inferiorisplcbis 

..,.mediocre8....reges  et  comites praesules. ..  .mulieres   mute  nobiles 

cum  pauperioribus Pluribus  enim  erat  mentis  desiderium  mori  priusquamad 

propria  rererterentur. 

%  Hammer,  History  of  the  At 
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on  condition  of  trampling  upon  the  cross.  Every  one  knows  the  Itt« 
ificions  storjr  of  that  Count  of  Anjou,  Foulques  Nerra,  who  had  so 
aiuch  to  expiate,  and  who  went  so  often  to  Jerusalem.  Condemned 
\y  the  infidels  to  defile  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  found  means  to  pour 
choice  wine  unon  it  instead  of  urine  *  He  returned  on  foot  trom 
Jerosalem,  and  died  of  fatigue  at  Metz. 

But  no  &tigue  or  insult  could  dishearten  or  repel  the  pilgrims. 
Haughty  as  were  those  men,  and  though  for  a  mere  word  they 
▼ould  have  drenched  their  native  land  ¥nth  torrents  of  blood,  they 
piously  submitted  to  all  the  indignities  which  the  Saracens  were 
pleased  to  inflict  upon  them.  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the 
counts  of  Barcelona,  Flanders,  and  Verdun,  perfonned  that  hard 
jrilgrimMe  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  eagerness  of  the  devout 
ucreased  with  the  danger,  only  the  pilgrims  formed  themselves  into 
larger  bodies.  In  1054,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  attempted  the  jour- 
sejr  with  3000  Flemings,  and  was  unable  to  arnve  at  his  destination. 
Hirteen  years  afterwards,  the  bishops  of  Mavence,  Ratisbon,  Bam- 
hmg,  and  Utrecht,  joined  some  Norman  kni^nts,  and  formed  a  little 
«nny  of  7000  men.t  They  reached  the  end  of  their  joumev  with 
|reat  difficulty,  and  barely  2000  of  them  returned  to  Europe. 
Meanwhile,  the  Turks,  masters  of  Bagdad,  and  partisans  of  its  caliph, 
bring  jgot  possession  of  Jerusalem,  massacred  there  all  the  partisans 
of  the  mcamation  without  distinction,  both  Alides  and  Christians. 
The  Greek  Empire,  hemmed  in  more  closely  day  by  day,  saw  the  0th- 
nancavalry  advance  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus  opposite  to  Constantinople.^ 
The  Fatlmites  trembled  behind  the  ramparts  of  Damietta  and  Cairo, 
^d  like  the  Greeks,  they  appealed  to  the  princes  of  the  West. 
Alexis  Comnena  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  to  whom  he  had  diven  a  magnificent  reception  on  his 
pssBbff  through  Constantinopfe.  The  Greek  ambassadors  vaunted, 
with  the  loquacious  genius  of  their  people,  the  wealth  of  the  East, 
and  the  kingdoms  and  empires  that  might  be  conquered  there.  The 
dastards  went  even  so  far  as  to  extol  the  beauty  of  their  wives  and 
dauffhters,§  and  seemed  to  promise  them  to  the  Westerns. 

All  these  motives  would  not  have  been  enough  to  move  the  people, 
and  to  communicate  to  it  that  intense  impulse  that  carried  it  towards 
the  East.  It  had  long  heard  of  holy  wars  ;  the  whole  life  of  Spain 
was  but  a  crusade;  every  day  some  victory  achieved  by  the  Cid  was  an- 

*  Gesta  Constilum  Andegav^  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  256.  Dehidendo  dixerant  nullo 
nodo  spud  sepulchntm  optatum  pervenire  posse,  nisi  super  illnd  roingeret. . .  • 
Quod  Tir  pnidens,  licet  invitiis,  annuit.  Quaesita  igitur  arietis  vesica,  purgati 
atque  mundatil,  et  optimo  rino  albo  repletft ;  qnin  etiam  apte  inter  ejus  femora 
poiita  est,  et  comes  discalceatus. . .  .accessityvinumque  super  sepulchrum  fudit* 

t  Ingiilfiu  ap.  Gibbon,  xi.  258.  AdditaroenU  Sigiberto  Gemblac,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr.,x{.  688.    Baron.  Annal.  Eccles  ,ad  ann.  1064. 

:  Gibbon,  ix.  228. 

f  Gaibert.  Novig.,  i.  4,  ap.  Bongars,  p.  476.  Infert  denique  (imperator)  ut 
videlicet,  preeter  kfec,  universa  pulcherrimarum  foeminarum  voluptate  txiibe* 
'entur. 
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BooBCed — such  asthetakinsof  ToUedoor  Valencia,  towns  £wiiiore  im- 
portant tlianJenunleiii.  I&idnottheQenoeBeaiidtheFiBanfl,t]ieeoii«^ 
queiors  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  been  oanying  on  a  craaade  for  a 
century  past?  WlienSUvedtern.  wrote  his  fiunous  letter  on  bdialf  of 
J^usaleoi,  the  Pisans  eqimped  a  fleet,  landed  in  Afiioa,  and  masn- 
cred,  it  is  said,  100,000  Moors.*  Still,  it  was  clearljr  nndeistood  tliat 
xeUgionwent  for  little  in  all  tliis;  the  charm  of  danger  prompted  the 
Spaniards ;  interest  the  Italians.  These  latter  subsequ^itlj  canoaTed 
the  design  of  cutting  sh^t  all  crusades  to  Jerusal^n,  and  of  intei^ 
cepting  and  drawing  into  their  own  coffers  all  the  ^old  whioh  the 
pilgrims  carried  to  the  East.  They  freighted  their  galleja  with 
earai  &om  Judea,  brought  that  near  which  men  went  in  quest  of  to 
auch  a  distance,  and  made  themseLves  a  Holy  Land  in  uie  Gampo 
Santo  of  Pisa. 

But  the  religious  conscience  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  beniled 
in  this  way,  nor  could  it  be  turned  aside  from  the  Holy  Sepiudue. 
In  all  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  middle  ages,  men  had  tean  to 
weep  for  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem.  That  great  voice,  which  had 
threatened  them  with  the  end  of  the  wcnrld  in  the  year  1000,  was 
heard  again,  crjon^  to  them  to  go  to  Palestine,  and  pay  the  raoaom 
for  the  respite  whidi  God  granted  than.  The  rumour  was  abioad^ 
that  the  power  of  the  Saracens  had  reached  its  term  ;  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  go  straight  forward  hj  the  grand  road  which  Giar* 
lemagne  was  said  to  have  constructed  in  past  times  ;t  to  march  un- 
weanedly  towards  the  rising  sun  ;  to  gather  up  the  spoils  that  kjr 
ready  to  be  seized  ;  to  coUect  the  good  manna  provided  oy  God.  No 
more  penunr,  no  more  serfdom,  deliverance  was  come;  there  wai 
enough  in  the  East  to  enrich  them  alL  There  was  no  need  of  arms, 
provisions,  or  vessels;  it  would  have  been  tempting  Grod  to  pcovide 
them.  They  declared  that  they  would  have  for  gmdes  the  simplest 
o£  creatures,  agooseand  a  goat4  Piousand  affecting  confidence  of 
childlike  humanity  1 

1095.  A  Picard,  vul^rly  called  Qmcm  Pieirt  (Peter  of  the 
Cowl,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  CuchUo\  is  said  to  have  potently  con- 
tributed  by  his  eloquence  to  this  greai  popular  movement.$     Upon 

*  Micliaud,  Hist  des  Croisades,  t.  i.  See  Grerbert's  letter,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  z.496. 

t  Perviam  quam  jarodudum  Carolus  Magnus,  miriftcus  Francoram  rez,^tari 
lecit  usque  Coostantioopolini.  Auonymi  Gesta  Franc.  Hiefosol.  ap.  Bon^^ 
p.  1.  Robert  Monach.,  p.  38.  Some  prophets  gave  out  chat  Charkao^goe 
would  appear  in  person  to  head  the  crosaude. 

X  Albert  Aquens.,  i.  31*  Anserem  quemdam  divine  spiritu  asaerebani  afl^ 
turn,  et  capellam  non  minus  eodem  repletam ;  et  hoc  sibi  duoes  CeoeaDt  In 
like  nunner  the  Sabines  came  down  from  their  mountains  under  the  guidaaoe  of 
a  wolf,  a  iay,  or  an  ox  ;  a  cow  led  Cadmus  into  Bceotia,  ke. 

§  Guibert  Nov.,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  "  The  lower  orders,  destitute  of  resoums,  but  veiy 
numerous,  attached  themselves  to  a  certain  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  ob^wd  bis 
as  their  master,  at  least  as  long  as  matters  passed  in  our  countiy.  1  bav« 
discovered  that  this  man,  born,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  town  of  Aoueas,  at 

Sat  led  a  solitary  life  under  the  garb  of  a  monk,  in  I  know  not  what  part  ef 
pper  Gaul.    Thence  he  set  out,  urged  by  I  know  not  what  inspiration,  out  vt 
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Ilk  retuni  fiom  the  pilgriicage  to  Jerusalem,  he  mduoed  ^ 
Freaiii  pope,  Urban  II.,  to  preach  the  erueade  at  Plaaaanoe,  and 
afierwaids  at  Clermont*  Tne  preadhing  vas^fihaoat  fruitless  ul 
Italy;  inFjazioeeT^ryonatookTOarms.  There  were400  bi^opaor 
mitred  abbots  at  the  (>>uncil  of  Clermont;  it  was  thetnumph  olihe 
Church  and  of  the  people.  The  greatest  names  of  the  airth,  the 
Bmpexor,  and  the  Euig  <^  France,  were  condemned  there  as  well  as 
the  Turks,  and  the  cause  of  investituree  was  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Jerusalem.  Eyery  one  set  the  red  cross  upcm  his  shoulder ;  ereij 
zed  ^innent,  every  piece  of  red  doth,  was  Uxca  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  was  not  enough.f 

Stmnge  was  the  spectacle  then  exhibited ;  it  seemed  as  though 
the  order  of  the  worm  was  reversed.  Men  were  seen  sudd^y  oon- 
ceiving  a  disgust  for  all  that  they  had  before  loved — ^their  rich  manors 
and  castles,  their  wives  and  children  ;  they  were  in  haste  to  leave 
afl  bdiind*  There  was  no  need  of  preachers,  they  preached  to  each 
other,  says  a  contemporary  author,  both  by  word  and  example.  ^^  It 
was  a  fulfilment,"  he  says,  ''  of  Solomon's  words,  '  The  locusts  have 
aoJdzi^,  and  they  go  together  in  bands.'  These  locusts  had  not  taken 
the  fli^t  of  ffood  works  so  long  as  they  remained  numbed,  torpid, 
and  frozen  in  tneir  iniquity;  but  when  thc^  were  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  theyspmngup  and  tooktheir  fiijght.  Th^ 
lad  no  king  ;  eveiy  believing  soul  took  God  alone  for  his  guide,  his 
chief,  his  comrade  m  war*  Though  the  voice  of  the  preachers  had 
heen  heard  only  by  the  French,  where  was  the  Christian  people 
who  did  not  also  furnish  soldiers?  You  might  see  the  Sootoh,  clad  in 
their  shaggy  mantles,  hastening  from  their  marshes.  I  take  God  to 
witness,  imi  there  landed  in  our  harbours  barbarians  o{^  I  know  not 
~       -      ■■    -'         ■■■  ■■    '    -■»..■■■    ,...1  111 

thco  saw  bim  ▼isiting  the  towns  and  the  borouehs,  preacbiog  ereiywhere.  The 
people  surrounded  him  in  multitudes,  loaded  bim  with  presents,  and  so  highly 
extolled  his  sanctity,  that  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  the  like  honours  weie 
paid  to  any  person.  He  showed  great  generosity  in  the  distribution  of  all  the 
thine  that  were  given  him.  He  brought  back  prostitute  wives  to  their  hus- 
faiDdB,  not  without  adding  some  gifts  from  himself,  and  he  reestablished, 
with  marrellous  authority,  peace  and  good  understanding  between  those  wfaa 
weceat  Tariance.  In  all  he  did  or  said,  there  seemed  to  be  in  him  something 
divine,  so  that  people  even  went  the  length  of  plucking  out  the  hair  of  his  mule 
to  keep  by  way  of  relics ;  a  fact,  which  I  here  relate,  not  as  worthy  of  praise,  but 
for  the  vulgar,  who  love  all  things  that  are  extraordinary.  He  wore  only 
s  linen  tunic,  and  above  it  a  sackcloth  doak,  reaching  to  his  beds;  his  arms 
and  feet  were  ban.  He  ate  no  bread,  or  scarcely  any,  and  lived  on  wine  and 
fish." 

*  "  Remember,  too,"  he  said, "  those  words  which  God  himself  has  addressed 
to  the  Church, '  I  will  bring  your  children  from  the  East,  and  I  will  gather  you 
from  the  West.'  God  has  brought  your  children  from  the  East,  since  tiiat  land 
ef  the  East  has  doublv  produce  the  first  principles  of  our  Chureh,  and  He  is 
pthering  them  from  tLe  West,  repairing  tlie  woes  of  Jerusalem  by  the  arms  of 
ibose  who  have  been  the  last  to  receive  the  instructions  of  feith,  that  is  to  ai^, 
the  men  of  the  West"— Guibert.  Nov,  1.  iL  c  4. 

t  "  Some  there  were  who  imprinted  the  mark  of  the  cross  on  their  bodies 
vith  a  red-hot  iron." — Alberic.  Tr«  Font.  ap.  Leibnitz,  Acoessiones  Histories^* 
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what  nation  ;  no  one  understood  their  language.  These  men,  placing 
their  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  made  signs  that  they  wished  to  go 
to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

''  There  were  persons,  who  at  first  had  no  wish  to  set  out,  and  who 
ridiculed  those  who  disposed  of  thdr  property,  foreboding  diem  a 
melancholy  journey,  and  a  more  melancholy  return,  and  behold !  the 
next  day,  these  mockers  themselves,  ¥rith  a  sudden  impulse,  gave  all 
their  possessions  for  some  money,  and  set  out  along  witn  those  whom 
they  had  at  first  ridiculed.  Who  could  enumerate  the  children  and 
the  old  women  who  prepared  for  war?  Who  could  reckon  up  the  vir- 
gins, and  the  old  men  trembling  under  the  load  of  years?  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  poor  men  shoeing  their  oxen  like  horses,  and 
drawing  their  slender  stock  of  provisions  and  their  little  children  in  cars; 
and  these  little  ones,  at  every  town  or  castle  they  perceived,  asking 
in  their  simplicity,  *  Is  not  that  Jerusalem?'  "* 

The  people  set  out  without  more  ado,  leaving  the  princes  to  de- 
liberate, to  arm,  to  count  their  forces.  Men  of  little  faitn  I  The  hum- 
bler classes  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  all  this  ;  they  were 
sure  of  a  miracle.  Would  God  refuse  to  perform  one  for  the  oeliver- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  Peter  the  Hermit  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  host  baretootea  and  girt  with  a  rope.  Others  followed  a  brare 
and  poor  knight  whom  they  called  Gautier  sixns  avoir  (Walter  Have- 
nothmg).  Amongst  so  many  thousand  men,  there  were  not  dght 
horses.  Some  Germans  followed  the  example  of  the  French,  and 
marched  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  their  countrymen  named  Gotes- 
schalk  ;  the  whole  combined  body  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  Attila's  route,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  human  iaoe.t 
They  lived  by  pillage  upon  their  way,  paying  themselves  before 
liand  for  their  holy  war.  All  the  Jews  they  cotud  lay  hold  on  they 
tortured  to  death,  deeming  it  their  duty  to  pimish  the  mur- 
derers of  Christ  before  they  rescued  his  tomb.  Thus,  they  airivecL 
ferocious,  drenched  with  gore,  in  Hungary  and  the  Greek  Empire. 
Their  savage  bands  excited  abhorrence  there,  and  were  puxsued 
and  hunted  like  wild  beasts;  the  emperor  furnished  vessels  to  the 
survivors,  and  sent  them  over  into  Asia,  relying  upon  the  Arabs  and 
the  Turks.  The  excellent  Anna  Gomnena  is  rejoiced  to  think  that 
they  left  mountains  of  bones  in  the  plain  of  Nice,  so  that  these 
served  to  build  the  walls  of  a  city.| 

Meanwhile,  cumbrous  armies  of  princes,  grandees,  and  knights, 
were  slowly  in  motion.  No  king  took  part  in  the  oruaade;  bat 
many  lords  more  potent  than  kings.    The  brother  of  the  King  of 

♦  Guibert.  Not.,  1.  ii.  a  6. 

f  The  environs  of  the  Rhine  took  little  part  in  the  crusade. — Oricntalo 
Francos,  Sazones,  Thoringos,  Bavarios,  Alemannos,  propter  scfaisna  qnod  tern* 
pore  interregnum  et  sncerdotium  fuit,  hcc  expeditio  minus  permo? it.  Alberic. 
ap.  Leibnitz,  s  Access,  p.  119.    See  Guibert,  ii.  1. 

(  Ann.  Comnen.,  x.  287.    ^Hnt  Ka\  th  rinupoif  ttnxnm  rfmxi«]F^>f  ^**^ 
\iScSg  mil  ^oToiff  mfofil^  cxowo  t6p  irr/>43oXoy. 
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France,  Hugh  of  Vennandois;  the  rich  Stephen  of  Blois,  son-in-law 
of  the  King  of  England;  Robert  Curthose,  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  set  out  at  the  same  time;  all 
vere  equal,  none  was  chief.  These  men  did  little  honour  to  the 
crusade.  Fat  Robert,*  the  man  who  lost  a  kingdom  in  the  merriest 
way  in  the  world,  only  went  to  Jerusalem  for  pastime;  Hugh  and 
Stephen  returned  ¥ritnout  having  gone  the  whole  way. 

Raymond  de  St.  Grille,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  richest  of  those  who  took  the  cross.  He  had  lately 
conjoined  the  counties  of  Rouergue  and  Nimes,  and  the  duchy  of 
Narboane.  This  accession  of  greatness  inspired  him  with  many 
other  hopes;  he  swore  that  he  would  not  return.  He  took  with 
him  enormous  sums;t  the  whole  South  followed  him.  The  lords  of 
Orange,  Forez,  Roussillon,  Montpellier,  Turenne,  and  Albret,  not 
to  mention  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  the  crusade,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,  the  pope's  legate,  who  was  Raymond's  subject.  These  men 
of  the  South,  men  of  trade  and  civilisation,  like  the  Greeks,  were 
hardly  in  better  repute  for  piety  or  valour.^    They  were  thought 

♦  Order.  Vital.,  iv.  ap.Scr.Fr.,  xii.596.  Facie  obesa,corporepingiii,breTique 
statura.  O.  V .  606,  viii.  624  :  Torpori  et  ignaTiie  snbjectus.  See  also  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  it.  16,  Raoul  de  Caen  (ap.  Muratori,  ▼•  291),  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  i.,  William  of  Newbridge,  &c. 

t  WiUelm.  Tyr.,  viii.  6,  9, 10.  Guibert.  Novie.  vii.  8  :  At  tlie  sieee  of  Jeru- 
salem **  he  made  proclamation  tlirough  die  heralds,  that  every  one  vrho  brought 
three  stones  to  f!l)  up  the  ditch  should  receive  a  denier  from  him.  Now  it  took 
three  days  and  three  nights  to  complete  the  work." — Radulph.  Cadom.,  c.  15, 
ap.  Muratori,  v.  291.  '*  He  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and 
afterwards  when  the  money  of  the  others  was  gone,  his  arrived  and  gave  him 
precedency.  The  fact  b,  all  that  nation  are  thrifty  and  not  prodigal,  taking  more 
^re  of  their  property  than  of  their  reputation  ;  frightened  by  the  example  of 
the  others,  they  laboured  not  like  the  Franks  to  ruin  themselves,  but  to  fatten 
themselves  the  best  they  could."    Raymond  also,  received  abundance  of  pre- 

Mntsfrom  Alexis  ( quibus  de  die  in  diem  de  domo  regis  augebatur.   Albert 

Aq.,  ii.  24,  ap.  Bongars,  p.  205).  So  did  Godfrey,  but  he  distributed  the  whole 
amongst  the  people  and  the  other  leaders.    Willelm.  Tyr.,  iu  12. 

X  Guibert  Nov.,  1.  ii.  c.  18.  '*  Raymond's  army  was  second  to  none  other, 
unless  it  were  by  reason  of  the  eternal  loquacity  of  those  Provencals." — Radulph. 
Cadom.,  c.  61.  **  A%  much  as  the  hen  differs  from  the  duck,  so  much  the  Pro- 
vencals differed  from  the  Franks  in  manner,  character,  costume,  and  food. 
Pnigal  men,  restless  and  greedy,  sturdy  to  toil,  but  to  say  the  whole  truth,  not 
very  warlike.  Their  foresight  stood  them  in  more  stead  during  the  famine  than 
^id  all  the  courage  in  the  world  for  many  more  warlike  nations.  As  for  them, 
they  were  content  with  roots  for  want  of  bread,  thinking  no  scorn  of  the  cods  of 
pulse.  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  long  iron,  with  which  they  sought  their 
provender  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  hence  the  proverb  'still  sung  by 
children :  The  Fhtnks  to  the  battle,  the  Provenfo/s  to  the  victual.  There  was  a 
thing  they  often  committed  from  cupidity,  and  to  their  great  shame ;  they  sold 
the  other  nations  dogs'  flesh  for  hare's,  and  asses*  flesh  for  goat's,  and  if  they  could, 
unperceived,  get  near  any  plump,  fat  horse  or  mule,  they  dealt  the  animal  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  entrails  and  it  died.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  all  those 
^ho,  not  knowing  die  trick,  had  but  lately  seen  the  animal  fat,  active,  robust,  and 
sprightly :  there  was  no  trace  of  the  wound,  no  sign  of  death.  The  spectatora 
dismayed  at  this  prodigy,  said  among  themselves: '  Let  us  away ;  the  spirit  of  the 
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Id  1)6  too  bftowin^f  too  lofuacious;  hecetkii  aboimded  in  ihmt  hiit- 
naitial  citiesy  tbeir  maxuieis  were  womewhu  Mohanuaedaa.  Thar 
pimoeB  had  gpeat  ftoie  of  ooneubines;  fiaymondi  omius  dqiaxtnie, 
left  his  domiiuoiia  tQ  one  of  hk  battarda.* 

The  Nonnana  of  Sicily  woe  not  the  last  to  ycin  the  cniaadfl. 
Le^B  weakhy  than  the  men  of  Laa^edoc,  they,  too,  reckoned  upom 
doing  good  DiieineBs  in  the  escpedition.  The  sueoeflBCHS  «f  Giaiacud 
and  Kc^;er  would  not,  however,  have  abandoned  their  conquest  for 
ao  haaardouB  an  enter^nise;  bat  a  certain  Bohemond,  a  baalaid  of 
JElobert  T Avise,  and  not  Iobb  avited  than  hia  &ther,  had  gnoceeded 
io  no  other  heritage  than  Tarwto  and  his  swoid.  One  Tanoed,  a 
Horman  by  the  mother'a  side,  but  a  Piedmontese,  aa  it  la  fluppoeedt 
by  the  father's,  also  took  up  arma.  Bohemcmd  was  bonegiog 
Amalfi,  when  he  was  infonx^  of  the  passage  of  the  ccoaaden.  He 
inquired  eagerly  after  their  names,  their  numbeia,  their  anna,  and 
their  resources;!  then,  without  a  ^ord  nx)re,  he  assumed  the  atom, 
and  left  Amalfi.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  portrait  drawn  <^  him 
by  Axma  Conmena,  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  who  saw  him  at  Ccm- 
stantinople,  and  was  so  exceedingly  afraid  of  him.  She  obeerved 
him  wiuL  a  woman's  interest  and  curiosity.}  "  He  overtopped  the 
tallest  by  an  ell;  he  was  small  in  the  belly,  broad-shouldered,  and 
broad  chested;  he  was  neither  lean  nor  &t;  he  had  vi^oroua  anna, 
fleshy,  and  rather  large  hands.  Looking  closely  at  him,  one  saw 
that  ne  was  a  little  bent;  his  sldn  was  very  white;  his  hair  inclining 
to  blond;  it  reached  no  lower  than  the  ears,  instead  of  hanging 
over  his  shoulders,  like  that  of  the  other  barbarians.  I  cannot  sa; 
what  colour  his  beard  was,  for  his  cheeks  and  chin  were  shaved 
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demon  has  breathed  upon  the  beast.'  Thereupoii«  the  authon  of  the  miuder  ap- 
proached, without  making  believe  they  koew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  vfaea 
they  were  cautioned  not  to  touch  the  animal,  tiiey  said ;  '  We  would  nther  die 
of  tiiif  meat  than  of  hunger  s'  thus  the  man  on  whom  the  loss  feU  was  moved 
with  phy  for  the  assassin,  whilst  the  ansssin  made  sport  of  hioa.  All  of  them 
then  falling  like  crows  upon  the  carcase,  they  tore  away  each  his  morsel,  and  seat 
it  down  into  their  bellies,  or  took  it  to  the  markeC"  ^ 

♦  Guibeit.  Nov^  ii.  18.  Natucali  cuidam  suo  filio  comitatu  (|ueBi  regebat 
relicto. 

t  Id.,  1.  iii.  c  1.  "  When  that  inonmerable  army,  composed  of  the  nations 
of  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  had  landed  in  Apulia.  BoheaMmd,  the  toa 
of  Robert  Guiacard,  was  soon  informed  of  the  fact.  He  was  then  besieging  AmaU; 
be  inquired  into  the  motives  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  learned  that  they  were  goii^ 
to  rescue  Jerusalem,  or  rather  the  ^pulchre  of  the  Lord  and  the  holy  ptace^ 
Drom  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles.  Neither  was  he  left  in  ignorance  how  many 
men  of  noble  csoe  and  high  estate,  abandoning,  so  to  apeak,  the  lustre  of  their 
JbonoufB,  devoted  themselves  with  unparalleled  ardour  to  tlnit  enterprise.  Be 
inquired  whether  they  csrried  with  them  weanons  and  provisions,  what  ensi^ 
they  had  adopted  for  that  new  pilgrima^ ;  lastly,  what  were  their  war  cnn. 
He  was  answered  that  they  were  armed  m  the  f  lench  manner;  that  tb^  had 
stitched  upon  their  garments,  upon  the  shoulder,  or  any  where  else^  a  ctoh  m 
€lotb,or  any  other  stuiC  as  had  been  prescribed  to  them;  and,  lastly,  thacre- 
nouBciiu;  the  pride  of  battle-cries,  they  all  humbly  andiaUhfullysbottUd,  'God 
wiUsitF" 

I  Aau9  ComntnsB  Alexias,  editParii^p.  i04;  Venice^  p.  319. 
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Idievei  liowerer,  that  it  "wae  lad.  Hie  eye  of  a  blue  colour,  utr 
cfiniiig  to  gieen  {yXautAp^  betokened  his  valour  and  his  vicdeaee; 
lu8  large  nostrils  fireely  inhaled  l^e  air,  aatisfjpng  the  fiery  heart 
that  beat  in  his  huge  chest  There  was  sometmngpleaang  in  hia 
sflpect,  but  the  pleasuie  was  destroyed  by  tenx>r.  There  was.,  in  hia 
stature,  his  look,  his  whole  aq>ect,  something  that  was  not  agieeaUe» 
and  that  eyeai  seemed  not  human.  His  smile  seemed  to  me  rather 
a  ^n  of  menace.*  ....  He  was  nothing  but  artifice  and  cunning. 
His  language  was  precise;  his  replies  gave  no  hold  against  him." 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  deeds  cbne  by  Bohemond,  the  voice 
o{  the  people,  which  is  that  of  God,  has  given  the  glory  of  the 
omsade  to  Godeizoy  ,t  son  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  Margrave  cf 
Antwerp,  Duke  of  Bouillooi  and  Loader,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Tha 
family  of  Grode&03r,  sprung,  it  is  said,  from  Charlemagne,  had 
aheady  become  distinguidiira  for  great  adventures  and  great  mi»- 
fartonesL  His  firther,  Eustache  de  Boulome,  brother-in-kw  of  Ed«» 
ward  lihe  Gonfeosor,  had  narrowly  missed  tne  throne  of  England,  the 
Saxons  of  which  country  invokea  his  aid  against  WiUiam  the  Cour 
queror.^  His  maternal  grandfather,  Godem>y  the  Bearded,  or  the 
^Id,  Duke  of  Liothier  and  Brabant,  who  failed  in  like  manner  in 
Lonaine,  waged  war  for  thirty  years  against  the  emperors  at  the 
head  of  all  Bagium,  and  bumea  the  pal^es  of  the  Carlovingians  at 
Aiz-k^ChapeUe.  He  was  several  times  expelled,  {»x)scxibed,  impri/> 
Boned.  His  wife,  Beatrix  d'Este,  the  mother  of  the  famous  Countesa 
Matilda,  was  shamefully  kept  prisoner  by  Henry  IH.,  who  eventually 
robbed  her  of  her  patrimony,  and  bestowed  Lorraine  upon  the  house 
of  Alsace.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  tV,  was  perae** 
cuted  by  the  popes,  and  when  so  many  others  abandoned  him,  the 
grandson  of  tne  proscribed  man,  the  Godefroy  of  the  crusade,  did 
not  £ul  his  suzerain  at  his  need.  The  emperor  intrusted  to.  him  the 
standard  of  the  empire,§  that  standard  which  Godefroy's  family  had 
made  waver,  and  against  which  Matilda  upheld  that  of  the  Church* 
But  Gk)defroy  revived  the  failing  strength  of  the  imperial  party,  and 
with  the  iron  point  of  the  flag-staff y  ne  slew  the  anti-Gsesar,  Bo- 

*  Aotfcci  fM¥  Koi  6  ytXas  avrov  rois  aXXocr  ifiPplfirifui  ^v,  Annas  Comnenff^ 
Alexias. 

t  Born  at  Batsy,  near  Nivelle,  in  a  castle  which  was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
ofthe  last  century. 

t  See  Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  Conqufete  de  TAnglcterre,  t.  i. 

§  Willelm.  Tyr.,  ix.  8.  Convocatis  ad  se  principibus,  imperator  quserit  cui 
tute  poBsit  imperiale  committere  vexillum  et  tantorum  exercituum  committere 
principatiim.  Cui  de  communi  consilio  datum  est  responsuno  :  Dominum  duoem 
LotharingisB  Godefridum  prae  omnibus  ad  id  oneris  idoneum  et  sufBcientem  esse. 

Cai tradidit  Aquilam,  multum  invito  et  renitenti.   See  also  Alber.  Tr.  Font, 

«p.  Leibn.     Access.  Hist.,  i.  162. 

11  Ibid.  Confract&  et  dissoluta  acie  Badulphi,  prsesente  imperatore  et  de 
principibus  aliquot,  vexillum,  quod  gestabat,  regi  per  vltalia  pectoris  immerait ; 
ct  eo  tiansverberato,  ad  terram  dejecit  exanimem  ;  denuo  signum  licet  cruenta- 
torn,  erigens  imperiale.    Alberic.  loc.  cit. 
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dolph,  the  king  of  the  priests  (1080^,  and  then  carried  his  victorioiu 
banner  to  the  walls  oi  Rome,  which  he  was  the  first  to  mount* 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  sore  affliction  to  his  pious  soul,  to  have  vio- 
lated the  city  of  St.  Peter,  and  driven  out  the  pope.  As  soon  ta 
-^e  crusade  was  proclaimed,  he  sold  his  lands  to  the  Bishop  of  li^i 
^md  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  often  said,  while  stul  a 
boy,  that  he  wished  to  go  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem.!  Ten 
thousand  knights  followed  him,  with  seventy  thousand  men  on  foot, 
French,  Lorrains,  and  Germans. 

Godefroy  belonged  to  the  two  nations;  he  spoke  the  two  languages4 
He  was  not  tall;  bis  brother  Beaudoin  surpassed  him  by  a  head,  but 
his  strength  was  prodigious.§  It  is  said,  that,  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword,  he  cleft  a  horseman  from  the  head  to  the  saddle,  and  widi 
one  back-handed  blow  he  would  strike  off  the  head  of  an  ox  or  a 
camel.||  Having  lost  his  way  in  Asia,  he  found  one  of  his  men 
"dtruggling  ¥rith  a  bear  in  a  cavern;  he  drew  off  the  beast  from  the 
man,  and  killed  it;  but  he  was  a  long  time  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  severe  bites  he  had  received.  This  heroic  man  was  one  of 
singular  purity  of  character;  he  never  married,  and  died  chaste  at 
thirty-€ight.1[ 

The  Council  of  Clermont  had  been  held  in  the  month  of  November, 
1095.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1096,  Godefroy  marched,  with 
the  Lorrains  and  the  Belgians,  and  took  his  route  throus^h  Gennanj 
and  Hungary.  The  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  Count  of 
Blois,  his  son-in-law;^  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France,  and  die 
Count  of  Flanders,  set  out  in  September.  They  proceeded  by  way 
of  Italy,  as  far  as  Apulia,  whence  some  of  them  proceeded  to  Du- 

*  The  fatigue  he  endured  caused  him  a  violent  fever,  he  made  a  tow  to  take 

the  cross  and  was  cured. — Albericp.  180.  Godefridus in  oppugnando  Rooam 

partem  rouri  quo:  sibi  obtigerat,  primus  irrupit,  postea,  pnt  nimio  labore,  in 
nimia  siti  niroium  vicum  lianriens,febrem  quartanam  nactus  est  Audita autcoi 
fiuna  viae  Hierosolymitanse,  iliuc  se  iturum  vovit,  si  Deus  illi  redderet  aanitateoL 
Quo  voto  emisso,  vires  ejus  penitus  refloruerunt. 

f  Guibert.  Nov.,  ii.  12.  Dicebat  se  desiderare  proficisci  Hierosoljrmam,  et 
hoc  non  simpliciter,  ut  alii,  sed  cum  violentia  exercitus,  si  sibi  suppeteret,magiii- 
His  mother,  St.  Ida,  had  a  dream  once  that  the  sun  descended  into  her  bosom. 
This  signified,  says  the  contemporary  biographer,  that  kings  should  spring  firom 
her.    Acta  SS.,  April  19,  p.  141. 

X  Alberic.  ap.  Leibn.,  Access.,  i.  180.  Hie  etiam  inter  Francos,  GermaDos.et 
Teutonicos,  qui  quibusdam  amaris  et  invidiosis  jocis  frequenter  rixare  solfot, 
tanquam  in  termino  utriiisque  gentis  nutritus,  utriusque  linguss  sciens,  medioia 
se  interposuit,  ac  ad  commeanmim  multis  modis  reformavit. 

{  Willelm.  Tyr.,  ix.  9.  Will.  Tyr.,  ix.  15.  Robustus  sine  exempio,  c.  &. 
Alberic,  p.  184.    Rad.  Cadom.,  58. 

II  Robert.  Monach.,  iv.  ix.  ap.  Bongars,  pp.  50,  75.  Another  time  he  cat  a 
Turk  in  two  through  the  middle.  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci :  ut  inferior 
alter  in  urbem  equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  nataret.  Rad.  Cadom^  c 
85,  p.  504.    Guibert  Nov.,  vii.  11,12. 

t  Rad.^  Cadom.,  c.  14,  p.  291 :  Humanitate ,  mansuetudine,  sobrieiste,  iuv 
titia,  castitate  insignis ;  potius  monachorum  lux  quam  milituro  dux  einicabst. 
Ho  took  with  him  a  colony  of  monks,  whom  he  settled  in  Jerusalem. 
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lazzo,  and  others  went  round  Ghreeoe.  Our  countrymen  of  the 
South,  under  Raymond  of  St.  Gille,  began  their  march  in  October, 
by  way  of  Lombardy,  Frioul,  and  Dahnatia.  Bohemond  advanced 
with  his  Normans  and  Italians,  through  the  deserts  of  Bulgaria* 
This  was  the  shortest  and  least  dangerous  route;  it  was  advisable  to 
avoid  the  towns,  and  to  meet  the  Greeks  only  in  the  open  country. 
The  sava^  apparition  of  the  first  crusaders,  under  Peter  the  Hermit, 
had  terrified  the  Byzantines,  who  bitterly  repented  of  the  in-- 
vitation  they  had  given  to  the  Franks,  but  it  was  too  late;  they 
were  flocking  in,  in  countless  masses,  by  all  the  valleys,  by  all  the 
avenues  of  the  Empire;  the  rendezvous  was  at  Constantinople.  In 
vain  the  emperor  laid  snares  for  them;  the  barbarians  baffl^  them 
all  by  their  masses  and  their  brute  force;  Hugh  of  Vermandois  wi^ 
alone  entrap^.  Alexis  saw  all  those  armies  he  had  expected  to 
destroy,  arriving  one  by  one  before  Constantinople  to  salute  their  good 
friend  the  emperor.  Ihe  poor  Grrceks,  condemned  to  see  that  fearful 
review  of  the  numan  race  defile  before  them,  could  not  believe  that 
the  torrent  would  pass  away  without  sweeping  them  along  with  it. 
So  many  tongues,  so  many  odd  costumes — good  reason  they  had  ta 
be  alarmed !  The  very  familiarity  of  those  barbarians,  their  gross 
jocularity,  disconcerted  the  Byzantines.  Whilst  awaiting  tiU  the 
whole  army  should  have  come  together,  they  sat  themselves  down 
amicably  in  the  Empire,  and  ms^e  themselves  at  home,  taking,  in 
their  simplicity,  whatever  they  pleased;  for  instance,  the  lead  on  the 
churches,  to  sell, it  a^ain  to  the  Ureeks.*  The  sacred  palace  was  not 
more  respected;  little  cared  they  for  its  whole  mob  of  scribes  and 
eunuchs.  They  had  not  sufficient  wit  and  imagination  to  be  over- 
come by  the  awml  pomps  and  the  tra^c  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine 
majes^.  They  amusea  themselves  with  killing  a  fine  lion  belonging 
to  Alexis,  the  ornament  and  the  terror  of  the  palace. 

That  wondrous  Constantinople  was  a  great  temptation  for  men 
who  had  seen  only  the  mud  built  towns  of  our  West.  Those  golden 
domes,  those  marble  palades,  aU  those  master-pieces  of  anti(|ue  art, 
heaped  together  in  the  capital  smce  the  limits  of  the  'lEmpire  had 
been  so  much  contracted,  all  these  composed  an  amazing  and  mys^ 
terious  whole  which  confounded  theb  minds.  They  could  make 
nothing  of  it;  the  mere  variety,  the  mere  number  and  diversity  of 
the  manufactures  and  merchandises,  were  for  them  an  inexplicable 

Eroblem.  What  they  did  understand  was,  that  they  had  a  great 
mging  for  all  they  saw;  they  doubted,  even,  that  the  holy  city 
was  worth  more.  Uur  Normans  and  Gascons  would  have  been  well 
content  to  end  the  crusade  there;  they  would  fain  have  said,  like 
the  Utde  children  Ghiibert  talks  of,  "  Is  not  that  Jerusalem?! 

«  Guibert.,  ii.  9.  Detectis  ecclesiis  qase  plumbo  operiebantur,  plumbum  idem 
Gnsds  Tenale  praebebant.  See  also  Balderic,  Hist.  Hierosolvm.  ap.  Bongars,  p. 
89.    This  to  be  sure  relates  only  to  the  troop  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 

f  Ann.  ComoeD.  Alexias. 
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They  ihen  bethought  tiiem  of  all  the  maxesthe  Gteeks  had  hod 
for  them  upon  their  route.  Thej  usertedy  that  ^bej  bad  fiomiahed 
than  with  noxiooa  food,  that  thejr  had  poiaoned  the  foimtaiiu,*  and 
ih^  imputed  to  them  the  epidemic  dnnaes  which  ahemftte  fiamne 
and  intemperance  had  prodneed  in  the  wcmj.  Bohemond  and  the 
Count  of  Touloufle  maintained,  that  no  tenna  were  to  be  he|it  with 
those  poisoneis,  and  that  Constantinople  ought,  bj  all  meana,  to  be 
taken  as  a  punishment  for  ikeix  imBdeeda ;  a£ber  that,  the  cnaaden 
might  conqn^  the  Holy  Land  at  their  kbvre.  The  thin^  wooU 
have  been  easy,  had  they  been  agreed  udod^  themaehea;  bat  the 
Norman  comprehended,  that,  by  overthrown^  Alexia,  he  mi^it, 
very  possibly,  do  no  more  than  b^tow  the  Empire  on  the  Toakxiaan; 
moreover,  uode&oy  declared,  that  he  had  not  come  to  naake  war 
upon  Christians.!  Bohemond  spoke  to  the  same  effeet,  and  Biade  % 
good  thin^  of  his  virtue;  for  he  got  the  emperor  to  give  him  whatever 
he  desired.) 

Such  was  the  ability  of  Alexis,  that  he  fomd  means  to  iiidnoe 
these  conquerors,  who  might  have  crashed  him,§  to  do  him  hamase, 
and  to  submit  their  conquests  to  him  beforehand.  Htu^  took  uie 
oath  first,  then  Bohemond,  then  GodefiKyy.  Grodefroy  kneU  befine 
the  Gbeek,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  his  own,  and  made  faioiadf 
his  vassal.  His  himiility  rendered  the  act  an  emr  one.  In  xeaEty, 
the  crusaders  could  not  do  without  Constantinc^ ;  not  being  mas- 
ters of  it,  it  was  at  least  neceasaiy  that  ther  sMuld  have  it  fer  an 
ally  and  friend.  About  to  commit  themselves,  as  they  were,  to  the 
deserts  of  Asia,  none  but  the  Greeks  could  save  them  from  destme- 
tion.  The  Greeks,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the  Latins,  pro- 
mised whatever  they  pleased — ^provisions,  auxiliary  troope,  and, 
above  all,  vessels  to  help  them  across  the  Bosphorus  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

**  Godefroy  having  set  the  example,  all  the  others  assembled  to 
make  oath.  Thereupoii  one  of  them,  he  was  a  count  of  high  degree, 
had  the  audacity  to  seat  himself  upon  the  imperial  throne.  The 
emperor  said  nothing,  being  long  aware  of  the  overweening  nie> 
sumption  of  the  Latins ;  but  the  Count  Beaudoin  took  the  insolent 


*  Alberic  Tr.  Font  p.   159.    Toxica  vel  ffaminibos  yel  cibis  Tel 
inftidem. 

f  Guiberc  Nor.,  iii.  4.  Dnx  Godefridut,  Hugo  Magnus,  Rothbcnafqve 
Flandrensu  et  CKteri,  dixemnt  quia  Dunquam  contra  aliqoem  qui  cbritdano 
censeaUir  agnominc,  arma  portabant.  Gett.  Frene.  Hierosol.,  ii.  ap,  Bofl^pn» 
p.  5.    Raymond  d'Agiles,  p.  141.    Albert.  Aq.,  ii.  14. 

t  "  He  was  led  into  a  galleiy  of  the  palace,  wh^rs,  looking  liifoogh  a  door 
that  lay  open,  aa  if  by  chance,  he  perceived  a  chaaiber  fbll  fnm  top  to  bottoa 
with  galdrnd  lilver,  jewels,  and  costly  furniture.  *  What  conquests,*  he  ex« 
claimed,  *  might  one  not  make  with  such  a  treasure  ;*  '  It  is  yours,*  be  was  hD> 
mediately  told.  He  did  not  require  modi  presiiag  to  accept  the  oAr."  Anna 
Camoena,  p.  903. 

§  The^  spoke  of  the  Greeks  with  sofereigii  eoatevpt....Gr«ciiki  isloa 
omnium  mertissimos,  etc.    Guibert.  Nov.,  iii.  8. 
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penoa  hy  tiie  hfmd,  ttad  femored  Inm  £rom  his  pltce, 
*  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  emperora  to  let  thoee  ait  „ 
{hem  ulio  had  done  them  homage  and  who  had  become  their : 
It  was  needM,'  he  said,  *  to  comofm  to  the  iit8ge»  of  the'  country 
wkeie  one  lived.'  The  other  made  no  replj,  bnt  he  kioked  at  the 
emperor  angrilj,  matteria^  in  his  own  tongue  scmie  wovda,  which 
maj  be  thus  ttanskted,  *  Look  at  that  vailet,  seated  alone,  while  so 
msakj  captains  axe  standing.'  The  emperor  obeerfed  the  motion  cf 
Ins  hps,  and  had  his  words  explained  to  him  bj  an  interpveter ;  but 
sdll  he  said  nothing  for  the  moment,  only  when  the  counts,  having* 
accom^^shed  the  ceremonj,  were  retiring,  and  were  sabting  the 
emperor,  he  took  ^t  proud  one  aside  and  asked  him,  ^  Who  he 
was?  What  was  his  countTf — ^hb  origin?  *  I  am  a  pure  Frank,' 
add  he,  *  of  noble  blood.  One  thiog  I  know,  viz.,  that  in  my 
eoua^  there  is  an  old  diimdi,  at  a  root  where  three  roads  meet, 
where  any  man  who  has  a  mind  to  firat  a  duel  goes  and  prays  to 
God,  and  wsits  for  hk  adireraury.  For  my  part,  it  was  in  vain  I 
waited  at  the  cross  roads,  no  one  dared  to  meet  me.'  *  Well,'  said 
die  emperor,  *  if  you  have  not  yet  found  an  enemy,  now  is  the  tinte 
when  you  shall  have  no  lack  of  them.*'  " 

Behold  the  crusaders  now  in  Asia,  and  fironting  the  Tnrkidi 
cavalry.  The  cumbrous  mass  advances,  harassed  upon  its  flanks. 
At  first,  it  sets  itself  down  before  Nice ;  the  Greeks,  wishing  to 
Teeover  that  town,  led  tl^  crusaders  bcibre  it.  The  latter,  xaor 
practised  in  the  art  of  sieges,  might,  with  all  their  valour,  have 
remained  there  for  ever  to  no  purpose ;  but,  at  least,  they  served  to 
alarm  the  besi^ed,  who  treated  with  Alexis.  One  morning,  die 
Franks  saw  the  emperor's  banner  waving  over  the  city,  and  they 
were  given  to  understand,  firom  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  they  were 
to  respect  an  imperial  city .f 

They  pursued  their  route,  then,  towards  the  South,  closely 
accompamed  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  aS  all  the  stragglers,  but  they 
safTered  still  more  from  their  own  great  numbers.  Notwithstanding 
the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  any  kind  of 
SQppHes,  and  water  constantly  jfiuled  them  upon  the  arid  hills  over 
which  they  marched.  Five  hundred  persons  died  of  thirst  at  one 
halt  ^^  Ine  hunting  dogs  of  the  great  lords,  which  were  led  in 
leash,  expired  upon  me  road,^'  says  the  chronicler,  **'  and  the  fidcons 

*  Ann.  Comn.  Alexias,  ed.  Paris,  p.  301.  'O  dc,  *payyos  /mv  n/u  KaBap6s^ 
«^,  r«y  cv/ffy»y,  tv  Utarisofuu  ...  Tavra  6  BacrtXcvff  eua;Ko«^ff,  109*  E«  ff-dXcfwr 
Tvrt  (ffr^  *cvx  hfpttf  ir6ptn  voc  KmpAs  ^  troXXdr  <rt  irok4fimf  /jpurXi^cFaH*,  etc. 

t  *  At  the  same  lime,  M  sent  gp«ai  presents  to  the  leaden,  selN»tuig  their  go^ 
wiO  by  his  letten^  and  b^  the  voice  oi  his  deputtesw  He  gave  them  a  thousand 
thanks  for  this  loyal  service,  and  for  the  aggrandisement  they  had  bestowed  upon 
the  Empire  *  WiUelm.  Tyr^  1.  iii.  c.  12.—^'  He  sent,"  says  Gitibert,  I.  iu.  c.  9, 
*'  iroiBcnse  gifts  to  the  pmoes  and  abundant  alms  to  the  poor.  Thiis,  he  sowed 
«eedi  of  raacour  among^  those  of  middlii^  conditioB,  from  whom  his  muni- 
ficence seemed  to  be  turoed  aside."    See  also  Raymond  d*  Agilei»  p^  14S. 
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died  upon  the  fists  of  those  who  carried  them.  Women  had  pre- 
mature labours,  brought  on  by  their  sufferings.  Tbej  remained 
naked  upon  the  plain,  and  their  new*bom  babes  were  uncared  for.*** 

They  would  have  been  in  a  better  plight  had  they  possessed  light 
cavalry  to  act  against  that  of  the  TurKS;  but  what  oould  heavy 
armed  men  do  against  those  clouds  of  vultures?  The  army  of  the 
crusaders  travelled,  if  I  may  so  speak,  captive  within  a  circle  of 
turbans  and  scimitars.  Once,  onl^,  the  Turks  tried  to  stop  them 
and  offered  them  battle.  They  gained  nothing  b^  this,  and  only 
learnt  how  weighty  were  the  arms  of  those  against  whom  they 
fought  with  so  much  advantage  from  a  distance.  Nevertheless,  tlie 
loss  of  the  crusaders  was  immense. 

In  this  wav  they  arrived,  through  Cilicia,  as  far  as  Antioch.  The 
people  would  have  passed  on  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  leaders  insisted 
on  halting.  They  were  impatient  at  last  to  realise  their  ambitious 
dreams;  already  they  had  mutually  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Tarsus,  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Beaudoin  and  Tancred 
eadi  insisted  that  he  haa  been  the  first  to  enter  it.  Another  town, 
which  was  about  to  occasion  a  similar  quarrel,  was  demolished  by 
the  people,  which  cared  little  for  the  interestsof  the  leaders,  and  did 
not  'vrisn  to  be  retarded.! 

The  great  city  of  Antioch  possessed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
churches,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  towers;  it  had  been  the  me- 
tropolis of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  bishoprics.^  This  was  a  fine 
prey  for  the  Count  of  St.  Gille  and  Bohemond.  Antioch,  alone, 
could  console  them  for  having  lost  Constantinople.  Bohemond  wis 
the  more  clever  of  the  two ;  he  practiBed  upon  the  people  of  the  town, 
and  the  crusaders,  tricked  as  at  Nice,  saw  the  red  banner  of  the  Normans 
wave  over  the  walls.§  But  Bohemond  could  not  hinder  them  from 
entering  the  town,  nor  prevent  Count  Raymond  fix>m  taking  up  a 
strong  position  there  in  some  of  the  towers.  They  found  in  tost 
great  city  an  abundance  that  was  fatal  to  them,  after  so  much  fasting; 
an  epidemic  carried  them  off  in  multitudes.  By  and  by,  proviaoni 
became  exhausted  by  prodigality,  and  they  found  themselves  onoe 
more  reduced  to  famine,  when  a  countless  number  of  Turks  besieged 
them  in  their  new  conquest    A  great  number  of' them,  among  whom 

*  Albert  Aq.,  iii.  2. 

f  Raym.  de  Agil.,  p.  161.  Surgentes  debiles  et  infirmi  de  cubilibns  foii, 
innizi  baculis  ad  tnuroi  usque  perveniebant ;  et  illoe  lapides  quot  viz  tria  vd 
quatuor  paria  boum  trahere  pOMent,  fiicile  quidam  famelicua  revolutos  a  nuro 
loDseprojiciebat 

X  Uuibert.  Not.,  vi.  16.    Trecentaa  et  sezaginta  ecdeiiat  auit  ctngeot  ambi- 

tibus ciicumpoaitis  eidem  quadrinsentis  quinquagiota  turribua. — Ceotua 

auiDquaginta  tnum  epiaoopon]m.«*..Alberic  reckons  only  three  himdied  and 
^rty  churches,  (p.  159). 

§  Gesta  Franoorum,  c  20.  Summo  diluculo  audientes  illi  qui  fores  eraot  ia 
lentorib  TehementiMiinum  rumorem  strepere  per  ciTitaten*  ezierunt  featioaDio* 
et  videnint  Tezillum  Boamundi.  Fulcher.  Camot.,  p.  392.  VcxiUum  Boa» 
mundi  mbicundun. 
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were  Hugh  of  France,  and  Stephen  of  Blob,  thought  the  anny  lost 
beyond  redemption,  and  made  their  escape  to  pubmh  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  fate  of  the  crusade. 

Such,  in  &ct,  was  the  excessive  despondency  of  those  who  re« 
ouuned,  that  Bohemond  could  find  no  other  means  to  drive  out  those 
who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  houses,  than  setting  fire  to  them.* 
Seligion  fiimished  a  more  efficacious  aid.  A  man  of  the  lower 
dasB,  warned  by  a  vision,  annoimced  to  the  leaders,  that  by  digging 
at  a  certain  place  they  would  find  the  holy  lance  that  had  pierced 
the  side  of  the  Lord.t  He  put  the  truth  of  his  revelation  to  the 
jproof,  by  passing  through  fire;  he  was  burned,  but  still  the  people 
did  not  less  cry  up  the  miracle.^  All  the  remaining  fodder  was 
given  to  the  horses;  and  whilst  the  Turks  were  revelling  and 
ttiang  their  ease,  thinking  themselves  sure  of  that  famished  multi- 
tude, the  latter  issued  forth  by  all  the  gates,  with  the  holy  knee 
at  thdr  head.  It  appeared  to  them,  that  their  numbers  were 
doubled  by  troops  of  angels.§  The  countless  army  of  the  Turks 
WBS  disperaed,  and  the  crusaders  found  themselves,  once  more, 
masters  of  the  country  about  Antioch,  and  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

Antioch  remained  in  the  possession  of  Bohemond,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Baymond's  efforts  to  retain  the  towers.  0  The  Norman  thus 
leaped  the  best  fiuits  of  the  crusade.  He  could  not,  however, 
refuse  to  follow  the  army,  and  to  aid  in  taking  Jerusalem.    That 

*  Guibert .,  y.  2 1 .    Cum  •  • . .  vix  aliquos  suadere  yaleret gravi  animadrer- 

iione  ciutns,  jubet  ignem  supponi. 

t  Raymond,  de  Agil.,  p.  155.  Vidi  ego  hsec  quse  loquor,  et  Dominicam 
hoceam  ibi  Hn  pugna)  ferebam.— Foulcher  de  Cliartres  exclaims :  AudUefrmt- 
dem  et  non  puudffm  I  and  then :  Invemt  lanceam,  JaUacUer  occuUatum  farntanj 
c.  10. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  169.  "  He  was  burned  because  he  had,  himself,  doubted  for  a  mo- 
<D^  He  told  the  people  so  as  he  came  out  from  the  fire,  and  the  people 
glorified  God."  According  to  Guibert  de  Nogent  be  came  out  safe  and  sound 
iroiD  tlie  fiery  ordeal,  but  the  multitude  threw  themselves  upon  him  to  tear  his 
clothes,  and  kept  the  shreds  of  them  as  relics,  and  the  poor  roan,  battered  and 
^ised,  died  ot  fatigue  and  exhaustion.   L.  yi.  c.  22. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  bb.  MultiplicaYit  insuper  adeo  Dominus  exercitum  nostrum,  uc 
qui  ante  pugnam  pauciores  eramus  qnam  hostes,  in  hello  plures  eis  fuimus. 

II  "  TanCTed,"  says  his  historian,  Raoul  de  Caen,  "  was,  at  first,  strongly  dis- 
posed to  fall  upon  tne  Provencals ;  but,  recollecting  that  it  was  forbidden  to  shed 
Christian  blood,  he  preferred  having  recourse  to  Guiscard*s  expedients.  He 
^used  men  to  enter  the  town  by  night,  and  when  their  numbers  were  strong, 
they  drew  their  swords  and  drove  out  Raymond's  soldiers  with  manv  blows. 
"Hie  origin  of  this  enmity,**  he  adds, "  was  a  quarrel  about  fodder  at  the  siese 
^  Antioch.  The  foragers  of  the  two  nations  had  chanced  to  meet  upon  the 
>une  spot,  and  had  fought  each  other  for  the  com.  Since  then,  whenever  they 
net,  they  laid  down  their  burdens  and  belaboured  each  other  with  their  fists  ; 
the  stranger  nartr  carried  away  the  booty.*'  C.  98  and  99,  p.  316.  Raymond 
and  bis  people  afterwards  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  lance,  "  Be- 
cause the  other  nations  brought  offerings  to  it  in  their  simplicity,  and  this  filled 
Raymond's  coffers;  but  the  cunning  Bohemond  {wm  imprudent^  ntuUkndtu, 
Rad.  Cad.,  p.  817  ;  Robert.  Mon.,  ap.  Bongars,  p.  40)  discovered  the  whole 
tnck.    This  exasperated  the  quarrel/'    C.  101»  102. 
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piodigioiiB.«nn7  was  theni  leduooi,  it  is  sudt  to  85,000  men;  bit 
tJieseoonsistedofiJiekiu^liiBaiid  their  »en-ttt^a^^  llie  peopk  luii 
found  their  graves  in  Asia  Minor  and  Aatioch. 

Tlie  Fatimites  of  ^j^ypt,  irho,  like  tbe  Ghreeks,  had  oJledin  the 
Flunks  aguost  tlie  TvAb^  like  tbem,  r^eoted  of  what  thrr  bid 
done  *  Tkey  had  flucoeeded  in  wiesdng  Jenualem  from  the  TutkB, 
and  they  it  was  who  defesaded  it  against  the  crusadcES.  It  is  aO^^el, 
that  tbej  had  assembled  there  as  many  as  40,000  men.  The  om- 
sadeis,  who,  in  their  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  si^t  of  the 
holy  city,  had  thought  they  could  cany  it  by  stona,  were  m* 
pulsed  by  the  besieg^  They  were  forced  to  lesign  lliemselves  to 
the  tediousness  of  a  si^e,  and  to  set  themselves  down  in  that  desth 
lated  region  without  tree  or  water.  It  seemed  as  thoiq^  the  fiend 
had  burnt  up  every  thing  with  his  breathy  at  the  apfMroach  of  the 
armv  of  Ghnst.  tJ^on  me  walls  appeared  soroeEesBea,  uttenng  evil* 
working  woffds  agamst  the  besii^eis.  It  was  not  w^  words  diej 
were  answered;  stones,  shot  by  the  machines  of  the  ChnsliiDi, 
struck  one  of  those  n^Lcians  whilst  she  was  in  the  act  of  pecfonooig 
her  oonjuratians.t  The  only  wood  whidi  was  foand  in  uie  vicinity 
was  cut  down  by  the  Goioese  and  the  Grasoons,  who  made  machines 
therewith  under  the  direction  of  the  Viaooont  de  BisnL  Two 
towers  on  wheels  were  constructed  for  the  Ckmnt  of  St.  GiDe  sod 
the  Duke  of  Lormine.  At  last,  after  the  ciuaadeia  had  fiir  ci^t 
days  marched  barefooted  round  the  waUs  of  Jeru8a]em4  the  wnok 
army  began  the  assault  Godefroy's  tower  was  brought  up  to  the 
walk,  and  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  at  three  o'clock; 
on  tiie  day,  and  at  the  veiy  hour  q£  the  PasGDOAf  GodefioT  de 
Bouillon  descended  firom  his  tower  upon  the  walls  of  Jemsucn. 
The  city  being  taken^  the  massacre  was  frightful.§  Tlie  cnissdeis, 
taking  no  account  of  time,  in  the  blind  fervour  of  their  vait 
thougnt  thai  in  every  infidel  they  met  in  Jenasalem,  tbqr  eetfi^ 
one  of  the  murderess  of  Jesns  Christ.  || 

•  Willelm.  Tyr.,  vii.  19.  Unde&ctamett,  uthosCctquoftprii»<]MiifoitiDre 
hornienucit,  nunc  per  nottroram  operam  di^ieocoa*  ec  confracUs  vinbiii»  ui  odo 
Tidentes  cowtitutGa,  noetiDnim  nuialiuin,  <|Mod  pcius  i 


+  Ibid.,  viiL  IS. 

I  Ibid^  vii.  16.    MeoMres  ihericootini  quondam 
rituum  et  corporum  oontritioDe  procenioaei  agendo^  SanctoriNa  i 
inclamando^  BMdipedalia  exeroendo^  JhaniMdem  dfoua  < 
Leibn.  Access^  i.  ITS. 

$  The  native  Chriiliaos  hadaufieted  the  anott  cruel  tMataeaft  at  tbelsMdi « 
the  infidek  duri^  the  sic^    See  Williaaa  of  Tyie,  L  viii.  c  1. 

II  After  the  captare  of  Jeruialeai,  a  If  uttuuaan  pocC,  Abivai^  ooaMw 
•one  Tenei  to  the  following  efiect  (BibUotU^ue  des  Ctoiiaiai,  £slnitt  d» 
Auteurg  AmbeB,  par  M.  Reioaud) :  , 

*<  We  have  mipgled  blood  vilh  the  abandanoe  of  oar  teaiti  there  i«aMiai*|' 
m  no  fbekeragaiatt  the  woes  that  tfaNatenas.  Sad  weapons,  for  a  omb  to  ibcd 
lean  wbea  war  is  iindliag  every  thiog  with  its  sparUiag  awords.  Ob  f  dnUf* 
of  Iskm.many  combau  an  bdbre  you,  ia  which  your  heads  wsUjoII  atyotf 
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Wlien  diej  thooglit  the  Sai^oor  had  been  snffioientily  a^veneed, 
dat  38  to  say,  when  there  -was  hardly  any  one  left  in  die  town,  vLej 
WBDt|  widi  teaiB  and  gToans,  beating  their  boscnns,  to  wonihip  at  die 
bolj  enalcfare.  After  this,  the  queBtkm  was  to  be  detenmned,  Who 
was  to  De  king  cf  the  new  ccnqoest?  Who  was  to  have  tbemeba* 
choljr  honour  of  defending  Jerusalem  ?  A  scnitiny  was  entered  on  re* 
speetii^  each  of  die  princes,  in  oider  to  the  electioii  of  the  most 
worthjr,  and  diexr  servants  were  interrogated,  with  a  Tiew  to  disoorer 
theb  hidden  vices.  TheOount  of  St.Gi&,  thericheet  of  the  crusadeza, 
ironUi  probablj  have  been  elected,  but  hxs  servants,  afraid  of  remain- 
mg  nitn  him  m  Jerusalem,  scrupled  not  to  nii^^  their  master,  aad 
thus  saved  him  {com  die  burden  of  royalty.  Those  of  the  Duke 
of  Lonaixie,  being  questibned  in  their  turn,  seek  as  they  m^t, 
eonld  find  nothing  to  say  against  him,  except  that  he  tamed 
too  kmg  in  the  cliuiches,  even  after  the  offices  were  ended,  and 
t^t  he  was  always  going  about,  inquiring  of  the  ^iests  as  to 
die  histories  represented  in  dke  holy  images  and  paintmgs,  to  the 

Et  dissatis&ction  of  his  friends,  wliom  ne  kept  vraiting  dinner  for 
*  Godefiroy  rescued  himself  to  his  fortune;  biit  he  would 
never  assume  the  royal  crown  in  a  phoe  where  the  Saviour  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thoms.t  He  accepted  no  other  title  than  that  of 
Protector  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  patriarch  daim- 
n^  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  realm,  die  conqueror  made  no  objeo* 
^,  but  granted  all  that  was  demanded,  in  presence  of  die  people, 
TCservingto  himself  die  enjoyment  only,  that  is  to  say,  tke  de- 
fence.}  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  beat  an  innu* 
neiaUe  army  of  Egyptians,  who  came  and  attacked  the  crusaders  at 
Ascalon.    It  wbb  an  endless  war,  a  curdess  misery,  a  long  martyr* 

feet  I  How  can  one  sleep  and  close  his  eyelids  when  visited  by  commotions  that 
vould  waken  the  deepest  sleeper  I  Your  brethren  in  Syna  have  no  place 
vhereon  to  rest  but  the  backs  of  their  camels,  or  the  bowels  of  the  vul- 
tures. Tile  Romans  are  covering  them  with  shamej  and  you,  you  let  your 
pnnents  trail  in  listless  ease,  like  men  who  have  nothiiu;  to  fear.  What 
blood  has  been  shed  I  How  many  women  have  been  £kl  with  nothing 
to  cover  their  beauty  but  their  hands.  So  fearful  is  the  shock  of  clash- 
ing lances  and  swords,  that  it  would  be  enough  to  whiten  the  heads  of  children 
vith  terror.  Such  is  this  war,  that  those  even  who  keep  aloof  from  its  fury  in 
ue  hope  of  preserving  themselves,  soon  gnash  their  teeth  with  remorse.  Methinks 
1  fee  him  who  reposes  at  Medina  (Mohammed)  rising  and  shouting  with  all  hit 
jnigfat,  0 1  diildren  of  Haahera  I  What !  My  people  rush  not  against  the  enemy 
oLce  in  band,  when  their  religion  is  falling  £rom  its  foundation.  It  dares  not 
approadi  the  fire  for  fear  of  death,  and  it  sees  not  that  dishonour  is  a  wound  that 
^ures.  Can  it  be  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Arabs  will  resign  tbemselves  to  such 
CTiTs,  and  that  the  warriors  of  Persia  will  submit  to  such  de^;radation  ?  Would  to 
God,  since  they  will  no  longer  figlht  from  zeal  for  religion,  that  they  would 
^m  for  the  safety  of  their  kindred.  If  they  renounce  heaven  and  its  revnuxls 
^tien  danger  calls  them,  will  they  not  be,  at  least,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  booty?* 

*  Willelm.  Tyr.,  ix.  2.    Sea  de  singulis  imaginibus  et  picturis  rationem  exi- 
gelot  a  sacerdotibus,  et  lis  qui  horum  videbantur  habere  peritiam ;  ita  quod 

■pcTis  suis,  affectis  aliter,  in  taedium  verteretur. . .  .et  prandia minus  tempes- 

tire  magisqae  msipida  sumerentnr.    Albezic. ,  p.  179. 

t  Guibcrt.,  vii.,  ABberic.,  p.  188.  J  Willelm,  Tfr  ,ia.  10- 
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dom,  which  GMle&oj  found  himself  to  have  won  by  his  conquest 
From  the  first,  the  kinjgdom  was  infested  by  the  Arabs  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital;  the  people  durst  scarcely  cultivate  the 
lands  about  it.  Tancred  was  tne  only  leader  who  consented  to 
remain  with  Grodefroy;  the  latter  could  scarcely  keep  with  him  in 
all  three  hundred  kmghts.'i^ 

It  was,  however,  a  great  thing  for  Christendom,  thus  to  ocaipy 
ihe  cradle  of  its  religion  in  the  very  midst  of  the  infidels.  A  liw 
Asiatic  Europe  was  formed  tliere  after  the  type  of  the  great  one. 
Feudalism  was  oiganised  there,  under  a  form,  even  more  ligraoiiB 
than  in  any  countiy  of  the  West;  the  order  of  rank  and  precraenoe, 
and  all  the  details  of  feudal  justice,  were  arranged  in  the  fiimous 
assizes  of  Jerusalem,  by  Godefiroy  and  his  barons.  There  vas  a 
Prince  of  (ralilee,  a  Marquisof  Jam,  and  a  Baron  of  Sidon.  Hiese 
mediaeval  titles,  applied  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  biblical 
antiquity,  seem  like  a  parody.  That  the  castle  of  David  should  be 
embattled  by  a  Duke  of  Lorraine;  that  a  barbarian  giant  of  ti^ 
West,  a  fair-nairedy  iron-masked  Gaul,  should  call  himself  Marquis 
of  Tjrre,  this  was  what  Daniel  had  not  seen  in  his  visions. 

Judea  was  become  a  France. '  Our  langua^,  convevod  by  the 
Normans  into  England  and  Sicily,  was  earned  into  Asia  by  the 
crusade.  The  French  tongue  succeeded  as  a  political  language  to 
the  universality  of  the  Latin  from  Arabia  to  Lrdand.  Hie 
name  of  Franks  became  the  common  appellation  of  the  peode 
of  the  West.t  And  weak  as  die  French  monarchy  still  was,  tiie 
brother  of  the  unhappy  Philip  I.,  that  Huch  of  Vermandois,  wko 
fled  from  Antiodi,  was,  nevertheless,  calted  by  the  Greeks  the 
brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  of  the  king  of 
langs-t ^ 

*  Willelin.Tyr.,  ix.  1 9 .    Dux  solus,  et  dominiis  Tancredns a  domino  ^Mie 

erat  detentus ;  ut  vix  inventrentur  equites  trecenti  et  peditum  duo  miUia.  At 
Antioch  Tancred  swore  he  would  not  abandon  the  place  as  long  at  there  r^ 
inained  with  him  forty  knights. — Guibert,  v.  18. 

t  Guibert,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  *"  Last  year  I  was  talking  with  an  archdeacon  of  w* 
ence  upon  the  subject  of  the  rebellion  of  his  people,  and  I  heard  him  makeligbc 
of  our  kins  and  his  people,  solely  because  the  king  had  well  received,  and  em- 
where  well  treated  the  lord  pope,  Pascal,  as  well  as  his  firinces.  He  ridiculed  toe 
French  upon  this  ground,  to  tlte  extent  of  calling  them  in  derision  Fyatteo^^  > 
then  said  to  him,  *  If  you  deem  the  French  so  weak  or  dastardly,  as  to  tbiu 
that  you  may  insultingly  jest  upon  a  name,  the  celebrity  of  which  has  beeo  ex- 
tended to  the  Indian  sea,  tell  me,  then,  to  whom  did  Pope  Urban  addrev  bin- 
self  when  he  sought  aid  against  the  Turks?  Was  it  not  to  the  French  ?"— Ibii 
1.  iv.  c  8.  "  Our  princes  luiving  held  council,  resolved  then  to  build  a  fort  upoo 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Mabcgo*'^ 
to  make  it  a  new  point  of  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  tlie  Turks.*  From  Utoi 
it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  French  language  was  predominant  in  the  army  of  (be 
crusaders.    See  also  the  sequel  of  the  fourtli  crusade. 

I  'O  fiaaiXfvt  r«y/3airtX<»r,  ml  apxfy^sTW  ^payyuco^  orparov.  Mat.fVtf 
(ad  ann.  1254)  and  Froissart  (vol.  iv^  p.  207)  style  the  King  of  France  Re*  regt^ 
and  chief  of  all  theChristian  kings.   The  Turks  themselves  pretended  toadeicrot 


from  the  Fimnks  :  Dicunt  se  esse  de  Franconim  generatione,  et  quia  nullus  boo|^ 
nisi  Turei  et  Franci.  Gesta  Franc,  ap.  BongaJ«»  P*  * 


-Mituraliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sequel  of  the  Crusade— The  CommuDeB—Abailard— First  Half  of  the  TwelfUi 

Century. 

It  belongs  to  God  to  rej  oice  over  Iiis  work  and  to  say,  This  is  good  • 
It  is  not  so  with  man.  When  he  has  done  his  task;  when  he  has 
toiled  hard,  and  run,  and  sweated;  when  he  has  vanquished,  and,  at 
last^  grasps  the  object  of  his  fervent  desire,  he  no  longer  recognises 
it,  but  lets  it  fiill  from  his  hands,  and  becomes  disgusted  with  it,  and 
with  himself.  Thenceforth,  life  is  for  him  no  longer  worth  having; 
with  all  his  efforts,  he  has  but  succeeded  in  robbmg  himself  of  his 
God.  Thus,  Alexander  died  of  melancholy  when  he  had  conquered 
Asia,  and  Alaric  when  he  had  taken  Rome.  Godefroy  de  Bouillon 
^no  sooner  master  of  the  Holy  Land,  than  he  sat  nimself  down 
tinted  upon  that  land,  and  was  weary  of  reposing  in  its  bosom. 
Crieat  and  small,  we  are  all  of  us  in  this  respect  like  Alexander  and 
Godefiroy;  the  historian  no  less  than  the  hero.  The  dry,  cold  Gibbon, 
lumself,  expresses  a  melancholy  emotion  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
great  work,*  and  I,  too,  if  I  may  so  speak,  anticipate,  with  as  much 
&»x  as  desire,  the  period  when  I  shall  have  terminated  the  long 
muade  through  the  neart  of  centuries,  which  I  am  undertaking  for 
my  country. 

Great  was  the  sadness  that  befel  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  when 
they  had  come  to  the  end  of  that  adventurous  expedition,  and  were 
in  possession  of  that  Jerusalem  they  had  so  longed  for.  Six  hundred 
thousand  men  had  taken  the  cross ;  they  were  but  25,000  when 
they  left  Antioch ;  and  when  they  had  taken  the  holy  city,  Gode- 
fioy  remained  to  defend  it  with  300  knights.  There  were  a  few 
more  at  Tripoli  with  Raymond,  at  Edessa  with  Beaudoin,  and  at 
Antioch  witn  Bohemond.  Ten  thousand  men  beheld  Europe  again; 
what  became  of  all  the  rest?  It  was  easy  to  find  their  traces;  they 
were  visible  through  Hungary,  the  Gh:eek  Empire,  and  Asia,  alonff 
a  road  white  with  bones.  Such  efforts  to  end  in  such  a  result ! 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  victor  himself  became  disgusted 
with  life.  Gode&oy  did  not  accuse  God,  but  he  languishea  and 
died.t 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  real  result  of  the  crusade;  that  result, 

*  He  felt  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  an  old  friend.— Gibbon*8  Memoirs. 

t  Goibert.  Not^  1.  vii.  c.  22.  **  A  prince  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  Gentiles 
sent  him  presents  infected  with  a  mortal  poison.  Godefroy  made  use  of  them 
vithont  distrust,  fell  suddenly  ill,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  soon  after.  Ac* 
cording  to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death.* 
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which  could  neither  be  seen  nor  touched,  was  not  the  leas  real  nor 
substantial,  Europe  and  Asia  had  drawn  near  to,  and  known  each 
other;  the  rancour  of  ignorance  had  already  diminished.  Let  us 
compare  the  language  of  contemporaries  before  and  after  the  cruside. 

''It  was  an  amusing  thing,"  says  the  ferocious  Raymond  d' Affiles, 
''  to  see  the  Turks,  pressed  on  aU  sides  by  our  men,  throw  them- 
selves, in  their  &ight,  one  over  the  other,  and  force  each  other 
down  the  precipices.  It  was  a  speetede  amusing  and  deleetabfe 
enough."  * 

Every  thing  was  changed  after  the  crusadcf  King  Beaudom, 
Godefroy's  brother  and  successor,  married  a  woman  q)rung  from  aa 
iDustrious  family,  ''among  the  Gentiles  of  the  country."^  He 
himself  adopted  their  usages,  wore  a  long  robe,  let  his  b^iid  grow, 
and  was  addressed  with  tne  marks  of  i^ration  customary  in  the 
East.  He  began  to  reckon  the  Saracens  as  men.  Having  received 
a  wound,  he  refused  his  physicians  permission  to  wound  a  prisoner, 
in  order  to  study  his  case.§  He  took  pity  on  a  captive  Muasulman 
woman,  who  was  overtaken  in  labour  m  his  army,  and  halted  on 
his  march,  rather  than  abandon  her  in  the  desert.  || 

And  how  was  it  with  the  Christians  themselves  ?  What  sen- 
timents of  hiunanity,  charity,  and  equality,  must  they  not  have  bad 
occasion  to  acquire  in  that  community  of  danger  and  extreme  soflei^ 
in^?  Christendom,  for  awhile  united  under  one  flag,  was  fti^jniftW 
with  a  sort  of  European  patriotism-IT    Whatever  temporal  views 

*  Rayro.  de  Asil.  ap.  Bongare,  p.  149.    Jocnndmn  fpectaculum  tandan  port 

nrolta  tempora  nobis  mctum Accidit  ibi  quoddam  aatis  nobis  jocimdua  alque 

delectabile.  lie  ttlls  us  again  that  on  one  occasion  the  Count  of  Toalouae  had 
ihe  eyes  of  his  prisoners  torn  from  the  sockets,  and  their  hands,  feet,  and  noses 
cut  off,  and  he  remarks :  Quanta  ibi  fortitudine  et  concilio  comes  daxuerit,  noa 
fkcile  referendum  est. 

f  Goibert,  Tiii.  43.  Guibert  acknowledges  that  the  Sancena  mt9  dqidblf  sf 
attaining  to  a  certain  degree  of  virtue.  Hospitabatur  (Rothbertoa  Senior)apQd 
aliquem vitse,  quantum  ad  eos,  sanctions  Sarracenum,  iii.  24. 

%  lb.,  I.  vii.  c.  36.  "  lie  lived  in  the  greatest  state  in  his  duchy,  ao  that 
whenever  he  journeyed  he  had  carried  before  him  a  gold  buckler,  on  which  w 
represented  an  ea^le,  and  which  liad  the  form  of  a  Greek  buckler.  Adoptint  the 
usages  of  the  Genules,  he  wore  a  long  robe ;  he  let  his  beafd  grow ;  aidrcredlmv 
self  to  be  propitiated  by  those  who  adored  him  ;  ate  off  carpets  spread  iqioa  the 
ground,  and  if  be  entered  a  town  that  belonged  to  him,  two  kni^ts  riding  before 
his  car  sounded  two  trumpets." 

§  Guibert,  vii.  13.  Negatse  cujuspiam  hominum,  etiam  deterrrane  oandom 
conditionis,  causam  mortis  nllatenust  pro  tantilla,  aut  etiaas  ait  dubia,  aalute  fi- 
tunnn.  Albert  d'Aiz  says,  speakinccif  the  first  crusaders:  *'Godpuoialiedtbea 
for  havine  committed  frightful  cruelties  upon  Uie  Jews  ;  for  God  is  just  and  wift 
not  have  force  used  to  constrain  any  one  to  come  to  him." 

0  He  took  the  cloak  from  hb  own  shoulders  to  cover  her :  "  Mantdlo  suo^  quo 
erat  indutus,  eam  involvens."    Will,  lyr.,  x.  ii. 

Y  We  ham  already  seen  that  the  barons  all  abandoaed  their  own  wai««rics, 
and  adopted  that  of  the  crusade:  "  God  wtlk  it**— Fiikher.  Caniol,  p.  389. 
••  Whoever  heard  of  so  many  nations  and  different  tongues  asaemblad  toamer  in 
one  single  amy-^Fianks,  Flemings,  Frieslanders,  Gaub,  Britoa^  AJobtofo^ 
Lorrainians,  Germans,  Bavarians,  Nomiana»  SooCcby  i^g?'«K    Aqoiti    ' — 
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nyhava  been  Boxed  npwiditiieireiitm  moitof  thecniSBders 
felt  ibe  excellence  of  virtue,  and  dieftxnea  of  kolinesB.  Tbej  endea* 
vowed  to  xise  tfupenoir  to  themaelirefl,  and  became  Chiiraans,  at 
IbuI  oiil  of  hi)8tilitr  to  the  infidek* 

That  day  was  ttie  era  of  emancipation,  on  whick  the  poissant 
lords  designated  their  followers,  OUB:  POOB,  without  dislinolaon  of 
fieemen  or  seifs.t  The  grand  movement  of  the  crusade  having  for 
awhile  withdrawn  men  from  local  servitude,  and  led  them  abroad 
tiiraagh  Emope  and  Asia,  thej  sought  Jenualem  and  found  free- 
dom. That  lihemting  trumpet  of  the  archansel,  which  was  thought 
to  have  been  heard  in  the  year  1000,  sounded  a  centuiy  later  in  the 
preaching  of  the  crusade.  The  village  awoke  at  the  foot  of  the 
lendal  ci»tle,  whoee  shade  hung  heavy  over  it  The  pitalesB  man, 
who  descended  from  his  vulture's  eyrie  only  to  despoil  his  vassals, 
now,  himself^  aimed  them,  led  them,  lived  with  them,  suffered  with 
them.  ConmiunioB  in  misery  softened  his  heart  Many  a  serf 
could  say  to  the  baron,  **  My  lord,  I  found  you  a  draught  of  water 
ia  the  desert;  I  shielded  you  with  my  body  at  the  si^;e  of  Antioch, 
or  Jerasalem." 

Strange  adventures  and  suipiimng  fortunes  could  not  fidl  to  occur 
m  this  great  history,  it  often  became  tantamount  to  a  title  of 
nobility,  to  have  survived  that  fearful  mortality  in  which  so  many 
Bobles  perished;  it  was  a  lesson  that  taught  what  was  the  value  oi 
a  man.  Serfi,  too,  had  their  own  heroic  history;  the  kindred  of 
tbose  who  bad  died  found  themselves  the  kindred  of  martyrs,  and 
they  ^spHed  the  old  legends  of  the  Chuieh  to  their  fathers  and 
hiotheis.  They  knew,  that  it  was  a  poor  man  who  had  saved 
Antioch,  by  finding  the  holy  lance,  and  that  the  sons  and  brothers 
ofkingshad  run  from  Antioch.  They  knew  that  the  pope  had  not 
gone  to  the  crusade,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  monks  and  raiests  had 
been  ecHpsed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  layman  Grodefroy  de  jBouillon. 

Humanity,  then,  b^m  again  to  honour  itself,  even  in  its  most 
xniserable  conditions.     The  first  communal  revolutions  preceded,  or 

Ualiam^  Apuliaos,  Iberuois,  Dadans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  If  any  Breton  or 
Teuton  came  and  talked  to  me,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  him.  But 
tfaoueh  divided  into  so  many  tongues,  we  seemed  all  of  us  so  many  brothers  and 
near  kinsmen  united  in  one  same  spirit — the  love  of  the  Lord.  If  one  of  us  lost 
tty  thing  belooging  Co  him,  he  who  found  it  carried  it  with  him  Tery  carefully  for 
seveal  &y%  ustil  by  dint  of  inquiry  he  had  disoorered  the  man  wbo  had  lost  it, 
vhen  be  gave  it  back  to  him  of  his  own  free  accord,  as  becomes  men  who  have 
^uuiertaken  a  holy  pilgrimaee." 

*  Guib.  Nov^iv.  15.  llnde  fiebat  ut  nee  mentio  scorti  nee  nomen  prosti- 
buU  tokmretur  haberi :  prsesertim  cum  pro  hoc  ipso  scelere,  gladiis,  Deojudic^ 
^vnerentur  addici.  Quod  si  gravidam  inveniri  constitisset  aliquam  earum  muli« 
«nim  qu«probabantur  carere  mantis,  atzocibus  tradebaUir  cum  suo  lenone  su^ 
l^i.  The  sensual  manners  of  the  Turks  were  in  strong  contrast  with  thi^ 
<^tity  of  the  Christians.  After  the  baltle  of  Antioch  there  were  foimd  in  the 
fields  and  woods  new4)om  chiUrcn,  of  whom  the  Turkish  women  bad  been  de- 
livered durias  the  course  of  the  expedition.  Guibert,  v. 
Eaym.  de  Agil.,  p.  163,  et  alias :  Pauperes  nostn. 
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clofldy  followed,  tbe  year  1100.  llie^  ^^^S^,  ^  tibink,  {hat  every 
man  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  and  to 
^ve  away  his  own  childien  in  marriage;  they  emboldened  tfaem- 
sdves  to  think,  that  they  had  a  right  to  come  and  go,  to^  buy  and 
sell,  and  they  suspected,  in  their  presumption,  that  it  might  rerj 
possibly  be,  that  men  were  eaual. 

Untd  then,  that  formidable  thought  of  eouality  had  not  come 
forth  in  a  very  precise  and  tangible  fonn.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  the  peasants  of  Normandy  revolted  in  the  year  1000,  bat  they 
were  easily  put  down:  a  few  Imights  laTsged  the  countiyy  diapersea 
the  villains,  cut  off  their  feet  and  hands,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter.*  The  peasants,  in  general,  were  too  much  isolated  inm 
each  other ;  their  pacaueries  were  always  unsuccessful  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Unnappily,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  thm  were  too 
degraded  by  slavery,  too  brutalised  by  the  excess  of  their  woes; 
their  triumph  would  have  been  that  of  barbarism. 

It  was  especially  in  the  populous  boroughs,  grouped  round  the 
castles,  and,  above  all,  round  the  churches,  that  ideas  of  emancipa- 
tion fermented.  The  lay,  or  ecclesiastical  lords,  had  enoouraffed  the 
population  of  those  boroughs  by  concessions  of  land,  bein^  deflirous 
of  augmenting  their  own  strength,  and  the  number  of  their  vassals. 
These  towns  were  not  larse  and  commercial  cities,  like  thoee  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy,  but  they  had  some  rude  branches  of 
trade,  some  blacksmiths,  many  weavers,  butchers,  and  innkeepers, 
in  the  towns  of  transit  Sometimes  the  lords  invited  skilful  work- 
men to  settle  in  their  towns,  such,  at  least,  as  could  embroider  a 
stole,  or  force  armour;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  those 
men  a  little  uberty,  for,  otherwise,  as  they  carried  their  all  in  their 
hands,  they  would  have  left  the  country. 

The  growth  of  freedom,  then,  was  aesdned  to  commenoe  by  the 
central  towns  of  France,  which,  obtaining  their  franchises  by  hk 
means  or  by  force,  received  the  name  of  privileged  towns,  or  com- 
munes. Tne  occasion  of  this  result  was,  generally,  the  defiemoe 
made  hj  the  inhabitants,  against  the  oppression  and  robbery  of  the 
feudal  lords,  and,  in  particular,  the  detence  of  the  Isle  of  Fiance 
against  Normandy,  the  feudal  country  par  exeeOenee.  **  At  this 
period,"  says  Orderic  Vital,  ''popular  communality  was  establirfied 
oy  the  bisnops  in  such  wise,  that  the  priests  accompanied  the 
kin^  to  sie^  or  battles,  with  the  banners  of  their  parisnea  and  all 
their  parishioners."!    According  to  the  same  historian,  it  was  a 

*  Will.  QemetfT.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  185.  Rnttid  unanimes  pner  diTCftosloliai 
NormanicK  patrias  plarima  aeentcs  cooventicala,  juxta  suot  libttut  Tivcredem* 
nebant ;  quatenos  taiii  in  siTvarum  compendiit  qitam  in  aquarun  '* 


nullo  obtistente  ante  statuti  juris  obioe,  lecibui  uterenturtnb TiaiicaHf 

...Hifi  .    -    . 


manibtts  ac  pedibut,  inntilci  suis  rembit Hit  nistid  expertis,  i 

cionibut  ommis,  ad  suaaiatra  snnt  reYeni« 
t  Older.  Vital.,  ii.    Tune  er^  oomnunitas  in  Franda  popubtis  tiatota  cit » 

pmulibufl,  ut  prKtbjteri  oomitafentur  regi  ad  obtidionem  tel  — **" 

vexillis  et  panochianis  cmnlbus. 
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Montfort  (an  illustrioiiB  family,  whicli  was,  in  the  following  oen- 
tuij,  to  destroy  the  hberdes  of  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  to  la j  die 
foundation  of  tnose  of  Eneland^,  it  was  Amaiuy  de  Montfort,  who 
adTised  Louis  le  Gioe,  after  his  defeat  at  Brenneville,  to  employ 
against  the  Nonnans  the  men  of  the  communes,  marching  under 
the  banners  of  their  parishes  (1119).*  But  when  these  communea 
letumed  within  their  own  wdls,  they  became  more  urgent  in  their 
demands;  it  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  humility,  to  have  once  seen 
the  great  war-steeds  and  the  noble  knights  flyjnff  before  their 
Barocnial  banners;  to  have  put  an  end,  with  Iiouis  le  Grros,  to  the 
mghway  robberies  of  the  Bocheforts;  to  have  harried  the  lair  of  the 
De  Coney.  They  said,  with  the  poet  of  the  twelfth  century:  ''  We 
are  men  as  well  as  they;  our  hearts  are  as  great;  we  are  as  capable 
of  endurance  as  they,  f  They  all  wanted  some  ftanchise,  some  pri- 
vily, and  for  this  they  offered  money,  which  they  contrived  to 
find,  indigent  and  wretched  as  they  were.  Poor  artisans,  black- 
smilhs,  or  weavers,  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  to  set  themselves 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  castle;  fugitive  serfs,  who  had  taken  refuge 
round  a  church,  such  were  the  fouiders  of  our  liberties;  they  stinted 
themselves  of  bread  to  obtain  them,  and  the  lords  and  the  king 
vere  eager  to  sell  diplomas  so  well  paid  for. 
This  revolution  was  accomplished  everywhere,  under  a  thousand 

•  Order.  Vital^  xiL 

t  Rob.  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  verses  5979—6038 


*'  Pur  kei  nus  laissum  damagier  ? 
Metum  nus  fora  de  lor  dangier ; 
Nussumes  homes  cum  il  sunt 
Tex  menibres  avum  cum  il  unt, 
Et  altresi  grans  cors  avum, 
Et  altretant  sofrir  poum. 
Ne  nus  fiiut  fors  cner  sulement ; 
Alium  nus  par  serement, 
Nos  aveir  e  nut  defeudum, 
E  tuit  ensemble  nus  tenum. 
Es  nus  voilent  guerreier 
Bien  avum,  centre  un  chevalier, 
Trente  u  quarante  paSsanz 
Maniables  e  cumbatans.* 


Li  paisan  e  li  vilain 

Oil  del  boscage  e  cil  del  plain, 

Ne  sai  par  kel  enticfaement, 

Ne  ki  les  men  primierement; 

Fsr  vioz,  par  trentaines,  par  cenz, 

Unttenuz  plusurs  parlemenz. 

Priv^ement  ont  porparU 

£  plusurs  Tent  entre  els  jur6 

Ke  jamez,  par  lur  volenti, 

N*arant  seingnur  ne  avo^. 

Seingnur  ne  lur  fontse  mal  nun ; 

Ne  poent  avdr  od  els  raisun, 

Ne  lur  gaainz,  ne  lur  laburs  ; 

Chescun  jur  vunt  a  grant  dolurs. 

Tate  jur  sunt  lur  bestes  prises 

Pur  ales  e  pur  servises. . . 

[The  peasants  and  villeins  of  the  forest  and  the  plain,  I  know  not  how  enticed, 
or  l>y  whom  first  instinted,  by  twenties,  by  thirties,  by  hundreds,  have  held 
Mfersl  parliaments.  'Dxey  have  privately  held  conference  together,  and  many 
of  them  have  sworn  that  never  with  their  consent  will  they  have  lord  or  lord^s 
deputy.  Their  lords  do  them  so  much  ill ;  they  cannot  have  their  rights  of  them 
Bor  their  gains,  nor  their  labours  ;  every  day  they  suffer  great  dolours ;  every 
^y  their  beasts  are  taken  for  dues  and  services.  "  Why  do  we  let  ourselves  be 
^ttnaged  ?  Let  us  put  ourselves  out  of  their  danger ;  we  are  men  as  thev  are ; 
we  have  such  limbs  as  they  have ;  and  we  have  as  great  hearts,  and  can  endure  as 
orach  as  they.  All  we  need  is  courage  only ;  let  us  ally  ourselves  by  oath  to 
oeTeod  our  all  and  onnelves ;  and  let  us  all  hold  together.  If  they  will  make  war 
OD  us  we  have,  in  sooth,  against  one  knight,  thirty  or  forty  peasants,  able  and 
fighting  men.''] 
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fosmffy  and  with  litde  noiaef  it  -wbr  obIj  piomineiidjr  renuttked  m 
some  towns  of  Oiae  and  Somme,  which,  bemg  rdaoed  in  Ibbb  fiivour- 
Me  ciicnmstenoes,  divided  between  two  loids^  W  md  ecekaiarticalt 
ttfffHieA  to  the  lin^  to  obtain  a  solemn  guarantee  Kvr  oonoesnons  often 
violated,  and  which  maintained  a  pseeariona  Ebertj  at  tiie  cost  of 
man  J  eentories  of  ciril  war.  It  was  npon  these  towns  that  die 
name  of  Ctmmnmes  was  moie  pertiailarly  bestowed.  Hiese  wan 
axe  a  small,  but  dramatic  incident,  in  the  ^reat  revolution  whidi 
was  taking  place  dlentlj,  and  under  yarious  fonns,  in  all  the  town 
of  the  n<xrth  of  France. 

It  was  in  ihe  vaEant  and  cholmc  Picardy,  the  ooBinniBes  of 
which  had  so  well  beaten  the  Normans;  it  was  in  liie  oountrfrctf 
Cahin,  and  so  niaaf  other  reyolutkmary  smzits,  that  these  explo- 
sions took  piaoe.  The  first  communes  were  Ifojon,  Beauraia,  Laos, 
the  three  eccledastical  peerages;*  add  to  these  St.  Quentin.  Here 
the  Church  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  demooracj.  As  to 
the  tact^  that  the  ezam^e  was  set  by  Gaml»ay  and  Ihe  towns  of 
Bdgium,  we  shall  inquire  into  this  subject  by  and  by,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  fiur  more  important  revolutionB  oi  the 
communes  of  Flanders.  In  dds  place  we  could  onhr  exhibit 
in  miniature,  what  we  shall  find  further  on  under  colosBal  pro- 
porticns.  What  is  &e  commune  of  Laon,  ccxnpared  witii  the  ter- 
rible and  stormy  city  of  Bruges,  which  sent  forth  30,000  soldiers 
from  its  gates,  beat  the  King  of  France,  and  imprisoned  the 
emperor  ?t  But  sreat  or  small,  our  Picard  commimes  were  heroic, 
and  biavely  did  tney  fi^ht  They  too  had  their  belfiryy  their  tower, 
not  inclined  and  fiKsed  with  marble,  like  the  nrinrnda  ofltiily,^  bat  for- 
nished  with  a  sonorous  bell,  that  summoned  the  citizens,  not  in  vain^  to 
battle  against  the  bishop  or  the  lord.  Women  went  forth  to  these 
fights,  against  men.  Eighty  women  insisted  on  taking  part  in  Ae 
attack  upon  the  castle  of  Amiens,  and  were  wounded  there.§  So, 
likewise,  Jeane  Hachette  fou^t  afterwards,  at  the  eie^  of  BcAurais. 
A  sprightly  and  laughter-lovmg  population  it  was,  of  impetuous  sol- 
diers and  meiry  story-tellers,  a  country  of  lidit  manners,  of  smutty 
JabHaux,  of  good  songs,  and  of  B^ranger.  It  was  their  delight,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  to  see  the  Count  of  Amiens,  mounted  upon  his 
big  horse,  venturing  beyond  the  pont  levis,  andcaracolins  dumsilr; 
thereupon,  the  innkeepers  and  the  butchers  pknted  themsdves  boldly 
at  their  doors,  and  startled  the  feudal  animal  with  their  loud  laughter.| 

It  has  been  said  that  the  king  founded  the  comoranes,  but  the 

*  See  Thierry;  Lettrei  sur  1*  Histoire  de  Fraaos.— I  could  not  have  done  better 
than  repeat  in  thii  place  his  admirable  uarrativei  which  are  now  imprcwed  om 
«Teiy  memory.  It  is  only,  howe?er,  in  the  fiiUi  volume  of  BL  GuisotTi  Coufsa 
that  the  true  principles  nave  been  laid  down  as  to  the  question  of  the  Coi^ 
nunes»  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  origin  of  tha  iien-4iai.  I  return  elsewhere  Id 
this  great  subject. 

?  Maximilian,  in  1498.  J  Ibid..  p»  362.    Mtnmdm,  L  t.  wmwL 

Guib.  Nov.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  968.  |  Ibid,  p.  961. 
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Kvene  k,  niher,  tke  fact;*  it  was  the  conmnuies  that  founded  the 
king;  without  lliem,  he  could  not  have  lepulsed  ihe  Nonnans. 
Thofle  conqneroKS  of  England  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies  woidd,  pro* 
bablj,  have  conquered  France;  it  was  the  conmumes,  or,  to  emploj 
amore  geneisl and  maze  exact  word,  it  was  the  Aotir^in^^  wludi, 
imder  the  banner  of  the  pazjah  saint,  achieved  the  secuii^  of  pubKe 
peace  between  the  Qise  and  the  Loire;  and  the  Ung*  monnted  <m 
noiseback,  earned  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denvs,^  at  the 
head  of  the  lords.  A  vassal,  as  Count  of  Vexin,  Abbot  oi  St.  Martin 
de  Touts,  Canon  of  St.  Quentin,  defender  of  the  churches,  he  waged 
hol^  war  M^ainst  the  brigandage  of  the  lords  of  Montmorency  and 
Fuiset,  and  against  the  execnble  ferocity  of  the  Coucvs. 

He  had  upon  his  side  the  nascent  bmaryaoisie  and  the  Churdi; 
feudalism  had  all  the  rest,  all  the  strength  and  the  gloary ;  the  poor 
helpless  king  was  smothered  between  the  vast  dominations  of  his 
vaflnls.§ 

*  Louis  VI.  reiisled  the  aitteiDpt  of  the  royal  towns  to  coaslitale  themseftves 
oommuoes.  Louis  VII.  pursued  tbe  same  policr,  and  when  he  passed  thiou^ 
OrieanSy  he  put  down  efforts  which  he  regarded  as  seditious.  **  There  he  put 
down  the  pride  and  presumption  of  some  city  louts,  who,  under  pretext  of  the 
commoner,  made  show  of  lehellinff  and  standing  up  against  the  crown ;  hut  manj 
ef  them  there  were  who  paid  deanjr  for  this,  for  he  put  many  of  them  to  a  violent 
death,  as  they  had  deaenred."  Gr.  Chron.  de  St.  Denis»  ap.  Scr.  Fr^  xii.  190. 
Bist.  Ludovn  vii.  p.  124.  See  also  p.  126,  &c.  He  abolished  tbe  commune  of 
Vdielay.    Chron.  de  St.  Denis,  p.  206. 

t  •*  Nowhere,"  says  M.  Guizot,  **  did  the  hourgeoisie,  the  iier^tats^  receive 
SK^cooqi^ete  a  developnieDt*  so  i«st  and  fruitftil  a  destiny  as  in  Fhmce.  There 
were  communes  throughoat  ail  Europe,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Ea^and, 
as  well  as  in  France ;  and  not  only  were  there  communes^  hut  the  communes  of 
France  were  not  those,  which  ^toad  communes,  under  that  name  and  in  the 
nriddle  ages,  performed  the  greatest  part,  and  filled  the  largest  space  in  history. 
Tbe  Italian  communes  brought  forth  glorious  republics  ;  the  German  communes 
became  free  sorereign  dties,  which  have  had  their  own  special  history,  and  have 
ezerdsed  mnch  innuence  over  the  general  bntory  of  Germany ;  the  connnunes 
of  Eiwfaind  aSwd  themselves  with  a  portion  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  with  which 
they  formed  one  of  the  Chambers,  the  preponderating  Chamber  of  the  British 
poriiament,  and  thus  they  early  occupied  a  potent  position  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  It  is  for  frara  being  the  case,  that  the  French  communes  in  the  middle 
ages,  under  that  name^  rose  to  that  political  importance,  to  that  historic  rank ; 
and  yet  it  was  in  France  that  the  population  or  the  commnnes,  the  btmrgeMei 
became  most  completely  and  most  efiicaeiousJy  developed,  and  ended  by  acquiring 
the  most  decided  preponderance  in  society.  There  have  been  communes  through- 
out all  Europe ;  there  was  no  real  fiera^^tat*  except  in  France.  That  Herw^iattt 
which  ended  in  1 789  in  the  French  Revolution,  is  a  destiny,  a  power  belonging  to 
our  history  alone,  and  which  you  would  in  vam  seek  for  elsewhere.**  Le^on  i, 
t  V.  p.  12a 

t  This  was  the  fomous  Oriflamme ;  it  became  the  standard  of  the  kins  of 
France,  after  Philip  I.  acquired  Vexin,  which  was  a  dependency  upon  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denys.    Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  xi.  394  ;  xii.  50. 

§  The  proper  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  France  extended  over  the  Isle  of 
FiBDce,  and  a  part  of  the  Orieans  territory ;  a  range  corresponding  to  the  ^e 
departments  orthe  8eine-et-Oise,  Seine^-Mame, Oise,  and  Loiret.  Moreover, 
this  small  country,  which  was  scarcely  thirty  leagues  broad  from  east  to  west, 
and  forty  from  north  to  south,  was  far  from  being  entirely  subject  to  tfie  crown. 
On  the  Gontmry,  we  shall  find  that  the  grand  biuiness  of  Loms  le  Gros,  during 
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And  several  of  the  latter  were  gi^t  men,  men  potent  at  least  by 
their  valour,  energy,  or  wealth.  What  was  a  Philip  L,  or  even  the 
brave  Louis  VI.,  tne  big,  pale  man,*  among  the  red  Williams  of 
England  and  Normandy,  the  Roberts  of  Flwders,  the  con^oerors 
and  pirates ;t  the  opulent  Raymonds  of  Toulouse;  the  Willuuns  of 
Poitiers,  and  Foulques  of  Anjou,  troubadours  and  historians;  and, 
lastly,  the  house  of  Lorraine,  intrepid  antagonists  of  the  emperon, 
sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom,  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon? 

What  had  the  king  to  rely  on  in  opposition  to  so  much  gloiy 
and  might?  Not  much,  it  seems;  a  thm^  only  that  can  neither  he 
seen  nor  handled — bright;  an  old  right  freshened  up  by  Charlemagne, 
but  preached  by  the  priests,  and  renewed  W  the  poems  whidi  were 
then  beginning  to  be  current.  At  last,  this  royal  right  was  con- 
fessed to  be  the  true  one,  and  the  feudal  rights  seemed  usurped. 
Every  fief  for  which  there  was  no  heir,  was  to  fall  back  to  the  king 
as  to  its  source;  this  gave  him  a  great  position,  and  many  (nenci& 
There  was  an  advantage  in  being  upon  good  terms  with  him  who  had 
the  bestowal  of  vacant  fiefs;  this  Quality  of  universal  heir  was  emi- 
nently popular.  Meanwhile,  the  Churoi  upheld  and  supplied  the 
king,  for  she  had  too  much  need  of  a  militaTy  leader  against  the 
barons  ever  to  abandon  him.  This  was  manifested  at  the  time 
when  Philip  I.  contracted  a  scandalous  marriage  with  Bertrade  de 
Montford  (1092),  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  her  husband, 
Foulques  of  Anjou.  The  £unous  Tves^  Bishop  of  Chaxtres,  ful- 
minated against  him;  the  pope  issued  his  interaict;  the  council  of 
Lyons  condemned  the  kinff,  but  the  whole  Church  of  the  North 
remained  fiivourable  to  him.  He  had  on  his  side,  the  bishops  of 
Rheims,  Sens,  Paris,  Meaux,  Soissons,  Noyon,  Senlis,  Arraa^l  Ac 

bis  whole  reign,  was  to  reduce  to  obedience  tiie  counts  of  Cbaumont  and  Cler- 
mont, ^e  lords  of  Montlh^ry,  Montfort  I'Anuuinr,  Coucy,  Montmorency,  Puisec 
and  a  great  number  of  other  barons  within  the  duchy  of  France  and  the  domain 
proper  of  the  kings,  who  refused  to  render  them  any  obedience. 

"  North  of  this  little  state  was  the  county  of  Vermandoii,  in  Picardy,  which 
belonged  to  the  brother  of  Philip ;  it  corresponded  to  little  more  than  two  of  the 
modem  departments  of  France,  and  the  county  of  Bouloane  to  but  one*  Bat 
the  county  of  Flanders  comprised  four ;  it  equalled  Phili|/s  kingdom  in  eateoC 
and  much  surpassed  it  in  population  and  wealth.  The  house  of  Chamjpagne, 
divided  into  its  two  branciies  of  Champagne  and  Blois,  occupied  of  itaelt  aMoe 
six  departments,  and  limited  the  king*s  domain  upon  tlie  south  and  west*  The 
house  of  Burgundy  occupied  three  departments ;  the  King  of  England  poaemed 
live,  as  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  five  others,  and  the  Count  of 
Aigou  nearly  three.  Thus  the  king^s  nearest  neighbours  among  the  great  brds 
were  his  equals  in  power.  As  for  the  countries  situated  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  whidi  now  comprise  thirty-three  departments,  though  they  r»* 
cognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  France,  tlicy  were,  in  reality,  as  much 
strangerf  to  him  as  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine^  Burgundy,  and  Provence* 
which  owed  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  These  latter  now  correspond  to  twenty* 
one  departments.**— Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Fran9ais,  t.  ▼.  p.  7. 

*  He  was  poisoned  in  his  youth,  and  remained  pale  ever  afterwardsw— Older. 
Vit.,  zL  an.  dcr.  Fr.,  aii.  698. 

f  See  tLe  history  of  Robert  le  Prison.  J  Sismoodi,  iv.  52S. 
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Louis  YI.,  who,  in  his  old  age,  was  called  the  Fat,  had  at  first 
been  somained  VEveiUe  (the  Awdce).    This  reign  was,  in  fact,  the 
awakening  of  the  monarchy.    Moie  valiant  than  his  father,  more 
docile  to  we  Church,  it  was  for  her  he  performed  his  fiist  exploits 
in  arms,  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  for  the  bishoprics  of  Orleans 
and  Rheims.*    If  we  reflect^  tbiat  the  church  lands  were  then 
the  only  asylums  of  order  and  peace,  we  shall  feel  what  a  charitable 
and  humane  work  their  defender  performed.    It  is  true,  he  found 
his  advantage  therein;  the  bishons,  in  their  turn,  armed  their  men 
for  him.    It  was  he  who  protected  ^e  pilgrims,  and  the  merdhants, 
who  flocked  to  their  &ir8  and  festivals;  he  made  the  high-road  from 
Tottis  and  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  that  from  Paris  to  Rheims,  safe  for 
the  traveller.     The  kin^  and  the  Count  of  Blois  and  Champa^e 
laboured  to  establish  a  httle  security  between  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Mame,  the  small  circle  included  between  the  great  feudal 
houses  of  Anjou,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  which  latter  stretched 
as  iar  as  to  the  Somme.    The  circle  comprised  between  these  great 
fieis  was  the  first  arena  of  the  monarchy,  the  theatre  of  its  heroic 
historv.     There  it  was  that  the  king  sustained  immense  wars, 
fearful  struggles  against  those  places  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
which  are  now  our  suburbs.      Our  prosaic  fields  of  Brie   and 
Hurepoix  have  had  their  Iliads.    Hie  Montforts  and  the  Garlandes 
frequently  supported  the  king  ;  the  Coucy,  the  lords  of  Rochefort 
and  Puiset,  were  almost  always  against  him ;  all  the  environs  were 
infested  by  their  brigandages.    One  mi^ht  still  ioumey  with  some 
safety  from  Paris  to  St.  Denys,  but,  beyond  that,  a  man  could 
only  ride  with  his  lance  upon  his  thigh;  it  was  the  gloomy  and 
ill-famed  forest  of  Montmorency.    On  uie  other  side  was  the  castle 
of  Montlh^ry,  where  a  toll  was  exacted.  The  king  could  not  journey 
bom  his  city  of  Orleans  to  his  city  of  Paris  without  an  army. 

The  crusade  made  the  Idnff's  fortune.  That  terrible  Lord  of 
Montlh^ry  took  the  cross,  but  he  did  not  go  further  than  Antioch. 
When  the  Christians  were  besieged  there,  he  lef^  his  comrades  in 
anas  and  his  brother  pilgrims,  had  himself  let  down  from  the  walla 
by  a  rope  after  the  example  of  some  others,  and  returned  from  Asia 
to  Hurepoix,  with  the  new  surname  of  the  Rope-dancer,  This 
tamed  the  fierce  baron,  and  he  gave  one  of  the  king's  sons  his 
daughter  and  his  castle;!  which  was  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  road 
between  Paris  and  Orleans. 

The  absence  of  the  great  barons  was  not  less  useful  to  the  king. 
Stephen  of  Blois,  who  had  done  like  the  Lord  of  Montlh6ry,  chose  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  brilliant  Coimt  of  Poitiers,  the  rake  and  the 
troubadour,  felt  that  no  man  was  an  accomplished  knight  who  had 

*  Suger,  Yita  LiidoTici  Gross!,  c.  2,  8,  4, 5  and  6,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  ioit. 

^  Philip  I.  said  to  bis  sod,  Louis  le  Qros :  Age,  nli,  serra  ezcubans  turrim, 
cujus  deresatione  pene  oousenui,  cujus  dole  et  fraudulenta  nequitia  ouo- 
quam  pacem  bonam  et  quietem  babere  potui.  Sugerii  Vit  Liid.  GioeBi,c.  8,  v^ 
&r.  Fr.,  xii.  16. 
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Bot  been  to  tlie  Holy  Lftnd.  He  seckoned  foil  aiixely  on  finding 
tliere  mviy  romantic  adventuies  and  matter  for  Boaoe  good  taks.  * 
His  diidij  of  Aquitaine  cave  him  little  oonoem;  he  ofeed  to  cede 
it  to  tlie  King  of  Engkaa  for  some  readj  money.  He  set  off  widi 
a  great  army,  all  his  men,  and  all  his  mistDeBBes.t  For  the  men  of 
T^ngnAilnft  there  was  one  uninteErupted  cnnade  between  Tripoli  and 
Toulouse.    AlphonseJounbaa  in«  Count  of  Tr^U;  his  fam 

rs  near  to  be  made  King  of  Jerusalem;  the  crown  was  oflfered  to 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  aooepted  it  and  was  ruined  by  it.  The 
Angevins  had  no  business  in  me  Holjr  Land;  it  was  all  very  well, 
indeed,  for  the  tcading  and  maaufiustoring  people  of  Languedoc  to 
go  thither;  they  proc^ued  from  it  the  merchandise  of  the  Lerant, 
and  rivalled  the  Pisans  and  the  Venetians. 

Thus  was  cumbrous  ieudalism  unrooted  from  die  eardi,  and  made 
a  moving  thing;  it  came  and  went,  it  lived  upon  the  great  roads  cf 
the  crusade  between  Fzanoe  and  Jerusalem.  As  &r  the  Norraaas, 
Tkigland  was  crusade  enough  £>r  ihem,  it  kept  them  folly  emplojrel. 
The  king  alone  stayed  by  the  soil  of  Fiance,  and  ereiy  day  grew 
ereater  by  the  absenoe  and  the  busy  occnpation  of  the  barons;  he 
b^an  to  be  something  in  Europe.  He  received,  he,  the  advenaiy 
of  the  petty  lords  of  &  purlieus  of  Pads,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  which  oompkined  to  the  Kinff  rftke  Celts  of  the  pope's 
violence-l  His  title  created  such  iUusonr  notiens  cf  his  Btrength, 
that  a  Count  of  Barcelana  sent  to  him  nom  the  Pjrrenees  to  ask 
for  aid  against  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Ahnoravides,  who  weie 
threatening  Spain  and  Europe.  In  like  manner  when  the  hero  of 
the  <arasa&,  the  glorious  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antiodi,  came  to 
implore  the  compassion  of  the  peof^  for  the  Christaans  of  Ada,  he 
thought  to  do  a  popular  thing  by  espousing  the  sister  of  Louis  k 
Ghros.§  Boh^nond  did  not  care  to  solicit  the  aid  of  his  countrymen 
the  Normans;  the  Count  of  Barcelona  distrusted  his  neighbours  of 
Toulouse;  no  one  distrusted  the  King  of  IVanoe. 

What  ocmstituted  the  danger  of  nk  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  rendered  him  dear  to  the  churches  and  the  iamemtks  of  the 
c^treofFmnoe,  was  the  vicaaitycfllie  Normans,  l^bey  had  taken 
Gisors  in  contempt  of  treaties,  and  from  thence  Aej  commanded 
the  Vexin  tenitoiy  almost  up  to  Parb.  These  conquerors  respected 
nothing.  The  petty  monaw\hy  of  France  could  not  nave  made  head 
against  them  but  tor  the  jealousy  between  Flanden  and  Anioa 
The  Count  of  Anjou  solicited  and  obtained  the  title  of  seneschal  of 
the  King  of  Fxance;|  the  office  conferred  the  right  ci  setting  the 


*  Ho  loiBetiaMitmTcdMwidi  this  sole  Tiffir. 

f  Guiboit.  Nov.,  Tii.    Examina  ooDtraxerat  paeUaram. 

JSigebert  Oemblac.  ap.  Strwr.,  i.  «56. 
Siinr,  Vift.  LadL  Or.,  c.  %  sti.  p.  16.    Tmta  etCBim  et  regai  FnaieonuB  et 
domioi  Ladovid  paBooaabaftarstieDuiCas,  utipri  etiam  Sameeni  trajus  iemtt 

11  Uufo  de  Cleeriis,  de  Senescakia,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  x.  4M. 
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dislieB  upon  the  iaUe;  but  feudalism  ennobled  dl  domeBtic  offices^ 
and  the  Count  cf  Anjou  was  too  poleiit  to  tiuak  that  any  ad:v»atMe 
could  ever  be  taken  against  him  fiom  that  vofamtaxy  seratucb, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  dose  leagne  against  the  JSfoxmsns. 

Ihe  Nannans  bad  no  dedsive  advantage;  tbej  employod  but  die 
asaller  portion  of  their  forces  against  the  Kh^  of  France;  Nor* 
numdy,  in  &ctf  was  not  at  home,  but  in  Engknd.  Their  victorj  at 
BienneviUe  in  a  cavalry  engagement,  in  which  iha  two  kings  aaet 
and  bdiaved  well  enough  m  their  own  persons,  led  to  nothing 
further.  In  this  celebrated  battk  of  the  twelilhcentaxy,  there  wene 
three  men  killed,*  as  we  are  tidd  by  Qrderic  Vital;  after  this  those 
iBsy  say  who  will,  thai  the  times  of  chivalry  were  the  henno  times 
(111»> 

This  defeat  was  Gmdlj  avenged  by  the  soldiery  of  the  oommrnKS, 
who  entered  Normandy  and  committed  friditful  ravages  there;  th^ 
were  led  by  bishops  themselves,  who  dxea£d  nothing  so  much  as  to 
M  under  the  yoke  of  Norman  feudalism.  The  king  hoped  to  derive 
BdQ  greater  advantage  fiom  the  ecdeaiastical  protection,  when  Qa- 
HxtuB  n.  exoonunumcated  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  at  the  Council  cf 
Sheima,  in  which  sat  fifteen  arcUbishops  ana  200  bidiops.  Loub 
presented  himself  to  the  council,  and  humbly  laid  befiire  the  pope 
ais  aocttsadoas  against  the  Norman  King  of  England,  Henry  Beau- 
derc,  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  ally  of  the  kurde 
who  were  laying  waste  the  land.  ^'  The  bishops,^  he  said,  **  jusdy 
detested  Thomas  de  Mame,  a  seditious  brigand  who  ravaged  ^ 
whole  province.  Acoosdingly,  theyooDdexed  me  to  atta^ 
of  tiaveUers  and  of  all  the  weak.  The  loyal  baions  of  Fmnoe  jdbed 
me  in  putting  down  the  violator  <^  the  laws,  and  they  fought  for 
the  lov«  of  God  with  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Christian  army. 
The  CJount  of  Nevem,  returning  peaceably  with  my  cotigt  from  that 
expedition,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  has  been  detained  to  this  day 
W  Count  Thibault,  although  a  multitude  of  lords  have  entreated 
mbault  on  my  part  to  set  him  at  liberty^  and  although  the  bbhopa 
have  put  all  his  teiiitMcy  under  the  ban."  When  the  long  had 
nK>ken,  the  French  ^rdatea  attested  that  he  had  utteied  the  truth. 
But  the  p(^  had  quite  enough  upon  his  hands  in  his  conflict  with 
the  emperor,  without  fiirther  bringing  upon  himsdf  ^  enmity  of 
the  Kin^  of  Ekigland. 

Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  long  of  France  was  to  such  a  decree  the 
man  of  the  Cburca,  that  he  was  allowed  peaceably  to  exennse  that 
right  of  investiture  {at  whidn  the  nope  was  ezooaunnnicating  the 
empenNT.t    This  xight  was  attendea  with  no  inconvenience  in  the 

•  Order.  Vit.,  nL  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  722.  Tres  solammodo  interemptos  fiiiase 
oomperi. 

t  The  modcB  of  St.  Oeais  dected  So^  as  their  abbot*  withoot  wuting  fat 
the  royal  pramtatm.  Lonis  was  mnch  mceoaed  at  thk,  and  put  many  aaoaks 
in  pcisan  (Sugei;  Vita  Ludav.  Gnwai,  p.  48).  Thai  tiie  exceptioa  prows  the 
mle  in  thu  < 
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hand  of  ihe  protepi  of  the  bishope.    Loub,  moreoTer,  insinied  so 
much  confidence !    He  was  a  piinoe  after  Grod,  and  after  the  world. 

Heniy  Beaudeic  had  supplanted  his  brother  Robert;  Louis  le 
Qtob  took  WiUiam  Cliton,  Robert's  son,  under  his  protection.  He 
tned,  in  vain,  to  establish  him  in  Normandy,  but  aided  him  with 
fluccess  to  become  Count  of  Flanders.  Wnen  Charles  the  Good, 
Count  of  Flanders,  had  been  massacred  by  the  men  of  Brugea,  Louis 
undertook  that  distant  e3q)edition,  fflgnaUj  avenged  the  count,  and 
determined  the  Flemings  to  accept  as  their  count  the  Norman, 
William  Cliton.  In  this  wa^  men  became  accustomed  to  r^ard 
the  King  of  France  as  the  mmister  of  P^rovidence. 

More  distant  still,  and  not  less  distinguished,  were  his  expeditions 
to  the  South.  The  Count  of  Bouxges  had  sold  his  county  to  the 
long  at  the  period  of  the  crusade.*  This  territory,  £rom  which  the 
king  was  separated  by  so  many  others  more  or  less  hostile  to  him, 
acquired  some  importance  when  the  Lord  of  the  Bourbonnais,  nddi* 
bouring  on  Bern,  called  the  kin^  to  his  aid  in  1115  against  the 
brother  of  his  predecessor,  who  disputed  with  him  the  poeseaaon  of 
that  lordship.  Louis  le  Gros  advanced  to  his  assistance  with  an 
army,  and  protected  him  effectually;  thenceforth,  he  had  a  feodng 
in  the  Souu;  twice  he  made  a  sort  of  crusade  thither  in  favour  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  who  said  he  was  oppressed  by  the  Count 
of  Auvergne.  The  great  vassals  of  the  North,  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, Anjou,  and  Bretagne,  and  many  Norman  barons,  willingly  fol- 
lowed his  banner.  It  was  a  great  delight  for  them  to  make  a  cam- 
paign in  the  South;  iheremonstrancesof  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  Duke 
of  Aquitaiae,  and  suzerain  of  the  Count  of  Auveigne,  wexe  not 
r^arded.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  Bishop  of  ruy-en-V&y 
BoEcited  a  privilege  of  the  King  of  France,  ailing  the  absence  of 
his  lord,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land 
(1134). 

Proof  appeared,  in  the  year  1 1 24,  how  puissant  the  King  of  France 
had  become.  The  Emperor  Henry  V.,  who  had  been  excommu- 
nicated by  the  Council  of  Rheims,  retained  a  grudce  against  the 
bishops  and  the  king.  His  son-in-law,  Henry  Eieauckrc,  moreover, 
urged  him  to  invade  France.  The  emperor  had  a  demgn,  it  is  said, 
on  the  town  of  Rheims;  instantly  all  the  urban  forces  took  up 
arms;t  the  ereat  lords  sent  their  men;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
counts  of  levers  and  of  Vermandois,  and  even  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  was  then  making  war  against  Louis  le  Gros  in  favour 
of  the  Norman  kin?,  and  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Bretagne,  Aqui* 
taine,  and  Anjou,  hastened  to  meet  the  Germans,  who  durst  not 
advance.    This  unanimity  of  Northern  France  under  Louis  le  Gros 

•  Chronic.  Reg.  Fr.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  894.  He  paid  him  for  it  60,000  lims. 
Foulques  ie  R^in  also  ceded  the  Oitinais  as  the  price  of  his  DentialiQr. 

f  Buger,  Lttd.  Gros.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xti.  50.  Rex  ut  enm  tota  Fraiicb  lequatiir. 
poteoter  invitat  Indignata  igitnr  hoBtium  inutitatani  audaciam  usitata  Fiandr 
animotitas,  drcuoiquaque  movens  militarem  delectum 
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against  Germany,  seemed  to  predict,  a  century  beforehand,  the  vie- 
toiy  of  Bouvines,  as  the  king  s  expedition  into  Auvergne  gives  us  a 
forethought  of  the  conquest  of  the  South  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Such  was  the  resurrection  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  after  tne 
first  crusade.  People  and  king  set  out  upon  their  march,  under  the 
banner  of  St.  Denys;  Mofntjoye  Saint  Denys  was  the  war-cry  of 
France.  St  Denys  and  the  Churchy  Paris  and  the  monarchy,  stood 
&ce  to  face;  between  them  was  a  centre,  and  thither  the  life-blood 
flowed,  a  people's  heart  beat  there.  The  first  token,  the  first 
pulsation  of  that  heart,  was  the  rise  of  the  schools,  and  the  voice  of 
Abailard.  Liberty,  which  sounded  so  feebly  from  the  belfry  of  the 
communes  of  Picardy,  resounded  aloud  through  Europe  by  the  voice 
of  the  Breton  logician.  Abailard's  disciple,  Amaldo  of  Brescia,  was 
ike  echo  that  awoke  Italy.  The  little  communes  of  France  had, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  sisters  in  the  great  Lombard  cities  and 
in  Rome,  that  great  conmiune  of  the  antique  world. 

The  chain  of  free-thinkers,  broken,  it  would  seem,  after  Johannes 
Scotus,*  had  its  links  re-imited  by  our  great  Gerbert,  who  became 
pope  in  the  year  1000.  Educated  at  Cordova,  and  admitted  a 
master  at  Rheims,t  Gerbert  had  for  disciple  Fulbert  of  Ghartres, 
whose  pupil,  Berenger  of  Tours,  afirighted  the  Church  by  the  first 
doubt  cast  upon  the  Eucharist.  Soon  after,  the  Canon  Rosselin  of 
Compile,  dared  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  Trinit^r.  He 
taught,  moreover,  that  general  ideas  were  but  words,  '*  The  virtuous 
man  is  a  reality ;  virtue  is  but  a  sound."^ 

This  bold  reform  gave  a  violent  shock  to  all  poetry,  to  all  reli- 
^on;  it  accustomed  men  to  see  nothing  but  personifications  in  those 
ideas  that  had  been  regarded  as  real  things;  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  transition  from  poetry  to  prose.  This  logical  heresy  in- 
spired the  contemporaries  of  the  firat  crusade  with  horror ;  Nomi- 
nalism, as  it  was  called,  was  stifled  for  awhile. 

Champions  were  not  wanting  to  the  Church  against  the  innova- 

*  There  are  fewer  gaps  in  the  series  of  historians.  The  most  distinguished 
that  appeared  were  at  first  the  Germans,  such  as  Otho  of  Freysingen,  who  cele- 
brated the  great  emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  then  the  Normans  of  Italy 
^  France,  William  of  Malaterra,  Guilliaume  de  Jumibges,  and  William  the 
Conqueror's  chaplain,  William  of  Poitiers.  France  Proper  had  the  intelligent 
Raoal  Glaber,and  a  century  later,  among  a  host  of  historians  of  the  crusade,  the 
eloquent  Guibert  de  Nogent.    Raymond  d'Agiles  belongs  to  the  South. 

t  For  a  long  time  back  schools  of  theology  had  been  formed  in  the  great 
ecclesiastical  foci :  first  at  Poitiers  and  Rheims,  then  at  Bee,  Mans,  Auxerre, 
I'Son,  and  Li^ge.  Drleans  and  Angers  specially  professed  law.  Jewish  schools 
had  ventured  to  appear  in  Beziers,  Lunel,  and  Marseilles.  Learned  rabbins 
tauriit  at  Carcassonne ;  and  even  in  the  North,  under  the  counts  of  Champagne, 
at  Troyes  and  Vitry,  and  in  the  royal  town  of  Orleans. 

X  St.  Anselm  sped&s  of  "  Those  heretical  dialecticians  who  make  essential 
substances  consist  only  in  speech,  who  have  no  conception  of  colour  but  as  ex- 
iiting  ia  a  body,  or  of  wisdom  but  as  existing  in  a  soul.'*  De  fide  Trini- 
tat)8,c2. 
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tof8.  The  Lonibftrds,  Luifiranc  and  St  Anselm,  botk  of  tficm 
uchbidiopB  of  Caaterborj,  oombatted  Berenger  and  Rondui.  St 
AiMiehn,  an  origiaal  genius,  antidpated  the  fiunoaa  aijgrmiient  of 
Descartes,  for  the  existence  of  God:  *'If  Groddidnot  eiistylcould 
not  oonceiTe  him."*  It  -was  a  great  delight  fisr  him  to  ha^e  made 
this  discovery,  after  a  long  fit  <x  sleeplessness.  He  inscribed  upon 
Us  book, ''  The  fi>ol  hath  ssad  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.**  A 
monk  Tentnied  to  question  the  vatidity  of  the  proof,  and  to  entitle 
his  replj,  '*  A  UtUe  book  for  the  fool."t  These  first  ekinnkkeB 
were  but  pteludes.  Gregory  VII.  forbade  that  Berenger  shookl  be 
molested.^  The  dispute  about  inveetitures,  the  material  oonfiiet, 
the  -war  aesinst  the  emperor,  was  then  pending.  Another  eonilkt 
of  an  inteUeetual  kind,  and  one  of  a  murai  grayer  nature,  was  about 
to  begin,  so  soon  as  the  question  should  have  come  down  fitas 
{politics  to  theology  and  morals,  and  the  very  morality  of  Cktm- 
tianity  should  have  been  brought  in  question.  Urns,  Pdsgiw 
came  after  Arius,  and  Abaikrd  after  Bereneer. 

The  Church  seemed  at  peace ;  the  sehom  of  Laon,  and  that  of 
Paris,  were  occupied  by  two  pupils  of  St.  Anselm  of  Ganterboiy, 
Anselm  of  Laon,  and  William  of  Champeaux.  Great  signs  sad 
tokens,  however,  were  appearing;  the  Vaudois  had  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  toiu;ne;f  the  Institutes  were  also  traittlstod.^ 
and  law  was  taught,  omunaneoushrwith  theology,  at  Orleans  and  st 
Angers.Y  The  mere  eaistenoe  of  the  school  of  Paris  was  an  isi- 
mense  innovation  and  danger.  The  ideaswhich,  till  then,  had  bea 
dispersed,  and  exposed  to  dose  inspectioB  in  the  variooa  eode- 
maatical  schools,  were  about  to  convei^  to  a  centre;  the  grett 
name,  wtwersityj  was  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  capital  of 
France,  at  a  moment  when  the  universality  of  the  French  hn- 
guage  seemed  almost  accomplished.  The  conquests  of  the  Normiiis, 
and  the  first  crusade,  had  carried  that  potent  philosophio  idkn 
everywhere;  into  Engfamd,  into  Sicily,  into  Jerusalem.  Hiis  cir- 
cumstance, alone,  ^ve  France,  especially  central  France  and  Pari;, 
an  immense  attractive  force.  The  Trench  of  Paris  became  eradusUj 
proverbial;**  feudalism  had  found  its  political  centre  in  Uie  rojil 


•  Proslogium,  c.  2.  ...       t  Libdlm  pro  imipicBte. 

%  Greg,  epitt.  Spicileg.  d*Acbery,  ed.  2, 1,  iii.,  p.  413.^  The  emperoi^  parti- 
sans accused  Qregoiy  ofnaTing  orcbioed  a  (ast  of  the  cardinals,  in  order  to  prevaH 
with  God  to  show  which  of  the  two,  Berenger  or  the  Roman  Church,  ww  right 
as  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  Quts  rectins  sent! ret  de  corpore  Doniai*  romansvr 
eodesia,  an  Berengarius?  Eocardi  corpus  histor.  medit  evi,  ii.  170. 

§  See  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France.  |  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.,  and  Savigny,  Geschicbtedes  RomiKhen  Rechts  tm  Mittdalcer»  1921 
iii.  369. 

**  Chancer  sajs  of  an  English  abbess  of  high  station,  that  she  spoke  the 
"  French  of  Stratforde-atte-Bowe 
For  French  of  Pkris  was  to  her  unknowe.'* 
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city,  and  liial  city  ^sns  mow  about  to  become  the  capital  of  Kuman 
thoQgfai. 

He  who  began  thk  lerolation  was  not  a  priest;  be  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,*  of  brilliant  and  engaging  qualities,  and  of  noble 
]Bce.t  ^o  ^^foe^  ^^^  lum,  could  write  love  yerses  in  the  rulgar 
tongue,  and  he  sang  them  himself  ;t  then  his  erudition  was  extra- 
ordbnazy  for  the  times;  he  was  the  only  man  who  knew  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Perhaps,  he  had  frequented  the  Jewish  schools  (there 
mate  many  of  them  in  the  South),  or  the  rabbins  of  Troyes,  VitnTf 
or  Qrieana.  There  were  then  two  principal  schools  in  Ptois;  the 
old  e^nscopal  school  of  Notre  *Dame,  and  that  of  St.  Grenevi^ye, 
on  the  mountain,  where  WilHam  of  Champeaux  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  &me.  Abailard  became  one  of  his  punils,  laid  his  doubts 
before  him,  puzzled  his  master,  made  sport  of  him,  and  put  him  to 
fllence.  He  would  haye  done  the  same  with  Anselm  of  Xaon,  had 
not  the  professor,  who  was  a  bishop,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese. 
Thus  did  the  knight-errant  of  dialectics  go  about  unhorsing  the 
moat  fiunous  champions.  He  says  himsdf,  that  he  renounced  the 
other  kind  of  tiltmg,  that  of  uie  tournaments,  only  from  his  lore 
for  the  war  of  words.§  Thenceforth,  yictorious  and  unriyalled,  he 
taught  at  Paris  and  at  Melun,  where  Louis  le  Gros  resided,  and  where 
the  lords  were  b^inning  to  gather  in  great  numbeis.  These  knights 
eaconraged  a  man  of  their  own  order,||  who  had  beaten  the  pnests 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  who  put  the  most  self-sufficient  of  the 
cferka  to  siknoe. 

*  EfMStola  i.  Heloisse  ad  Abel.  (Abel,  ef  Hel.  opera,  ed.  Duchesne) ;  Quod 
enim  bonum  antmi  vel  corporis  tuam  non  eiomabat  adolesoentiam  ? — Abelardi 
Liber  CaUunitatum  meanim,  p.  10 :  Juventatis  et  formae  gratia. 

t  He  yrm  bom  near  Nantes,  in  1079,  and  was  the  eldest  son,  but  renounced 
his  right  of  primogeniture. 

t  Abel.  Liber  Calam.^  p.  18.  Jam  (at  the  period  of  his  amour)  si  qua 
inveaire  Heebat  carmiaa,  erant  amatoria,  non  philosophise  secreta.  Quorum 
ettam  carminum  pleraque,  adhuc  in  multis,  sicuC  et  ipse  n6sti,  frequentantur  et 
decantantur  regionibus,  ab  his  maxime  quos  yita  simul  oblectabat. — Heloisste, 
Epist.  i. :  Duo  antera,  &teor,  tibi  speccaliter  inerant,  qnibus  fseminarum  qua- 
nimlibet  animos  ttatim  alUceie  poteras ;  dictandi  videlicet,  et  cantandi  gratia. 
Qam  oeteros  minime  philosopnos  assecutos  esse  norimus.  Qnibus  quidem 
quasi  ludo  qnodam  lab<^em  exercitii  recreans  philosophic!,  pleraque  amatorio 
meCro  vel  lythmo  oomposita  reliquisti  carmina,  que  pro  nimia  suaritate  tarn 
dictaminis  quam  cantus  saepius  frfequentata,  tuum  in  ore  omnium  nomen  inces- 
aantar  tenebant :  ut  etiam  illiteratos  melodise  dnlcedo  tui  non  sineret  imme- 
SDores  esse.  Atque  hinc  maxime  in  amorem  tuum  feminae  susptrabant.  Et 
cum  horum  pan  maxima  carminum  nostros  decantaret  amores,  multis  me  regio- 
nibtts  breti  tempore  nunciaYit,et  multarum  in  me  feminanim  accendit  invidiam. 

§  Lib.  Calam.,  p.  4.  Et  quoniam  dialecticorum  rationum  armatunim  om- 
nibus philosophtfe  documentis  prvtuli,  his  arrois  alia  commutavi  et^  trophseis 
bellomm  conflictus  prBtuli  disputationum.  Prssinde  diversas  disputando 
perambulaos  provincias.  We  find  from  another  of  his  letters  that  he  had  at 
first  studied  law. 

II  Ibid^  p.  5.  Quoniam  de  potentibus  terre  nonnnllos  ibidem  habebat 
(Guliehnus  Campellensb)  esmulos,  fretus  eorum  auxilio,  voti  mei  compos 
extiti. 
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Abailard's  piodigious  success  may  eaalj  be  accounted  for.  h 
seemed  that,  tor  the  first  time,  men  heard  a  fi»e  and  human  yoioe : 
all  that  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  cumbrous  and  dogmatical 
form  of  the  clerical  mode  of  teaching,  under  the  rude  envelcMie  of 
mediflsval  Latin,  now  appeared  in  the  antique  elegance  which  Aboi* 
lard  had  re-discovered.  The  bold  young  man  simplified,  explained^ 
popularised,  humanised;  scarcely  did  he  leave  any  thing obecore and 
divine  in  the  most  formidable  mysteries.  It  seemed  that,  until  then, 
the  Church  had  but  stammered,  and  that  Abailard  spoke:  every 
thing  became  pleasant  and  easy.  He  treated  reUeion  politely,  and 
han<fled  it  gently;  but  it  melted  away  in  his  hands.  Nothing  em- 
barrassed this  fair  speaker;  he  reduced  religion  to  philosophy,  and 
the  principles  of  morality  to  those  of  humanity.  Crime^  he  said, 
does  not  consist  in  the  act,  but  in  the  intention  ;*  in  the  conscience. 
Thus,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sinning  from  habit,  or  from  igno* 
ranee.  Those  men  even  did  not  sin,  who  crucified  Jesus  without  hmanj 
that  lie  was  the  Saviour.^  What  is  original  sin?  Not  so  mudi  a 
sin  as  a  penaUyX  But,  in  that  case,  wherefore  redempdon,  where- 
fore the  Passion,  if  none  had  sinned?  It  was  purely  an  act  of  loot  \ 
Crod  was  pleased  to  substitute  the  law  of  hoe  for  that  offear\ 

What  18  sin?  It  is  not  pleasure,  but  contempt  of  God.|  Tke 
intention  is  every  thing,  the  act  is  nothing.    A  slippery  doctrine» 

*  P.  Abelardi  Ethica,  sett  liber  dictus  &t/o  te  ipfum  (ap.  Bern.  Pezii  Thesaar. 
aneedotorum,  pars  2a,  p.  627 ).,.... Operationem  peccati  nihil  addere  ad  ret- 
turn. — Nihil  animaro,  nisi  quod  ipsius  est,  coinquinat :  hoc  est  conaensus,  quern 
solummodo  peccatum  esse  diiimus,  p.  268.  oee  also,  p.  652.  Commeottr. 
in  Epist  ad  Roman,  (ap.  Abel,  et  Uel.  opera,  p.  .522.)  Opera  indiffereoua 
sunt  in  se,  scilicet  nee  bona  nee  mala,  sive  remuneratione  digna,  videntur,  nisi 
secundum  radicem  intentionis,  quae  est  arbor  bonum  vel  malum  profereos 
fructum. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  655.  Non  possumus  dicere  martynim  yel  Christi  pertecutoiei 
(quum  placere  Deo  crederent)  in  hoc  peccaase.  **  We  must,  therefore,  bdier^* 
he  adds,  **  that  God  visited  them  but  with  temporary  punishment,  and  that  ooljr 
for  the  sake  of  example." 

X  Ibid.,  p.  654 :  Cum  parvulos  originale  peccatum  dtcimus  habere^  vel  oos 
omnes  in  Adam  peocasse,  tale  est  ac  si  diceretur  a  peccato  illius  originem  notcne 
poenae  vel  damnationis  sententiam  incurrisse.  See  also,  Commentar.  in  Epist 
ad  Roman.  (Abel,  et  liel.  opera,  p.  59a)  **  But  does  God,  then,  puaiih 
innocent  persons?  This  is  unjust  and  atrocious.  Perhaps,**  he  replies,  ''it  ii 
not  so  in  God.*    Ibid. 

§  Commentar.  in  Epist  ad  Rom.,  pp.  550,  553  ;  Redemptio  itai|ue  nostrn 

est  ilia  summa  in  nobis  per  passionem  Christi  dilectio ut  amore  ejus  pociiu 

quam  timore  cuncta  impleamus.  ^  In  bet,  who  were  tbev  whom  Cluist  wouU 
have  come  to  redeem  ?  It  could  only  be  the  elect.  Ana,  then,  where  would 
have  been  the  good  of  it  ?" — Ibid.  St.  Bernard  vehementhr  inveighs  againft 
him  for  this  error.    (S.  Bemardi  opera,  ed  Mabillon,  1690^  i,  650  and  655.) 

II  Etiiica,  ap.  B.  Pezii,  Th.  iii.  627.  Peccatum  oontemptus  Creatoris  eM. 
See  also  p.  638.  Abailard,  in  his  Ethics  (p.  632,  dcc.)f  uses  the  word  mAmIm 
in  tlie  sense  of  dinkre.  It  is  true,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  will  (con- 
sensus) and  desire ;  but  the  mere  confusion  of  terms  must  often  have  ooeatKMMd 
m  dangerous  ambiguitjr.  In  the  Commentary  on  the  Epbt.  to  the  Somaas,  be 
uses  volunioi  for  the  will  (vohiUi). 
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which  demands  an  enlightened  and  sincere  mind  to  deal  with  it 
lightly.  We  know  what  bad  use  was  made  of  it  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  How  much  more  dangerous  was  it  in  the 
ignoTance  and  rudeness  of  the  twelfth  I 

This  philosophy  spread  rapidly;  in  an  instant  it  crossed  the  sea 
and  the  Alps;*  it  descended  mto  all  ranks.  The  laity  began  to  talk 
of  sacred  tnings,  and  eveiywhere,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in 
the  public  pla^,  and  in  the  thoroughfares,  great  and  small,  men 
and  women,  conversed  about  the  gravest  mysteries.t  The  taber- 
nacle had  been  forced  as  it  were;  the  holy  of  holies  was  dragged 
through  the  streets.  The  simple  were  unsettled  in  their  minds;  the 
saints  were  tottering,  the  Church  was  silent. 

Tet,  the  whole  body  of  Christianity  was  at  stake;  it  was  attacked 
at  its  base.  If  oridnal  sin  was  not  a  sin,  but  a  penalty,  that  penally 
was  unjust,  and  redemption  was  useless.  Abailard  defended  himself 
from  such  a  conclusion;  but  he  justified  Christianity  by  means  of 
such  feeble  arguments,  that  he  rather  did  it  more  clamage,  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  better  answer  to  give.  He  suffered  himself 
to  be  brought  to  a  stand  by  means  of  the  argumentum  ad  alsurdum^ 
and  then  he  appealed  to  authority  and  faith. 

And  so  then,  man  was  no  longer  guilty;  the  flesh  was  justified 
and  restored  to  honour;  all  die  sufferings  with  which  men  had  im- 
molated themselves  were  superfluous.  What  became  of  so  many 
Toluntary  martyrs,  so  many  fastings  and  mortifications;  the  vij?ils 
of  monks,  the  tribulations  of  hermits,  the  countless  tears  shed  belore 
God?  All  was  vanity — mockery.  God  was  an  amiable  and  easy 
God,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this. 

The  Church  was  then  under  the  sway  of  a  monk,  a  simple  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  St.  Bernard.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  like  Abailard, 
s  native  of  Upper  Burgund]^,|  the  country  of  Bossuet  and  Buffon. 
He  had  been  Drought  up  in  the  puissant  house  of  Citeaux,  the 
flfiter  and  rival  of  Cluny,  which  sent  forth  so  many  illustrious 
preachers,  and  which,  half  a  century  afterwards,  made  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois.  But  St.  Bernard  bought  Citeaux  too  splen- 
<hd  and  too  rich:  he  went  into  needy  Champagne,  and  foimdea  the 

*  Guill.  de  S.  Theodor.  epist.  ad  S.  Bern.  (ap.  S.  Bernard!  opera,  i.  302.) 
Libri  ejiis  transierunt  maria,  transTolaot  Alpes. — St.  Bernard  wrote  to  tjie  car- 
dinal of  Rome,  in  1 140  :  Legite  si  placet,  Jibnim  Petri  Abelardi,  quern  dtcit 
Tbeologiae ;  ad  manum  enim  est,  cum,  sicut  gloriatur,  a  pluribus  kctitetur 
in  Curia. 

t  The  bishops  of  France  wrote  to  the  pope,  in  1140 :  Cum  per  totam  fere 
Galliam,  in  civitatibus,  Ticis  et  castellis,  a  scbolaribus,  non  solum  inter  scholas, 
led  etiam  triviatim,  nee  a  litteratis  aut  provectis  tantum,  sed  a  pueris  et  sim- 

plicibus,aut  certe  stultis,  de  S.Trioitate,  quse  Deus  est,  disputaretur S. 

Beniardi  opera,  i.  S09.~S.  Bemardi  epist  aa  Cardinales :  Irridetur  simplicium 
fides,  eviscerantur  aicana  Dei,  qusestiones  de  altissimis  rebus  temerane  ven- 
tikotur. 

X  His  mother  was  of  Montbar,  Buffon*8  birth-place,  and  not  far  from  Dijon,  the 
ittiTe  place  of  Bossnet.    He  was  bora  in  1091 . 
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monasteiy  of  Clairvaux  in  the  Valkg  ^  Wormwood.*  Th«e  lie 
was  fiee  to  lead  that  life  of  sonovs  that  was  needful  to  him;  nothing 
could  win  him  from  it;  never  would  he  hear  of  beu^  any  thing  dse 
than  a  monk,  though  he  mi^ht  haye  become  azchlnabop  and  pope. 
Constndned  to  repfy  to  all  we  kings  who  consulted  him,  he  ftoand 
Iiimself  all  potent  in  spite  of  himaiJf,  and  condemned  to  govern 
Europe.  A  letter  from  St.  Barnard  made  the  army  of  the  ^og  of 
France  withdraw  from  Champagnct  Whai  schism  broke  outi  by 
the  simultaneous  elevation  of  limocent  IL  and  of  Anaclet,  St»  Ber> 
nard  was  appointed  by  the  Church  of  France  to  choose  between 
them,  and  ne  chose  Innocent^  England  and  Ireland  resisted.  The 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  King  of  England;  theiit 
taking  the  none  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  through  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  the  iiuiabitants  of  which  received  him  upon  thdr  knees.  Thqr 
thronged  upon  each  other  to  stifling,  in  order  to  touch  the  saiati  and 
fought  for  a  thread  of  his  robe.  His  whole  route  was  mszked  by 
miracles. 

But  these  were  not  his  greatest  affidrs,  as  his  letters  infcnm  vs;  he 
lent,  not  gave,  himself  to  the  world;  hu  love  and  his  treasuie  were 
elsewhere.  He  wrote  ten  lines  to  the  King  of  England,  and  ten 
pages  to  a  poor  monk.  Living  in  the  inward  life,  in  praya  umI 
sacrifice,  no  one  could  make  himself  more  alone  in  the  midst  of  bustk; 
the  senses  no  longer  spoke  to  him  of  the  world.  He  walked  a 
whole  daj,  says  his  biographer,  along  the  Lake  of  Laoaanne,  and  in 
the  evemng  he  asked,  where  was  the  lake.  He  drank  oil  for  water, 
and  took  dotted  blood  for  butter.S  He  vomited  up  almost  erei^ 
•  kind  of  food:  it  was  upon  the  BiUe  he  fed,  and  he  quenched  his 
thirst  with  the  Gospel  He  could  hardl  v  supp^  himself  erect,  and  yet 
he  foimd  strength  to  preach  the  crusade  to  a  himdxed  thousand  mea. 
The  multitude  thouAt  it  was  a  qnrit,  rather  than  a  man  thev  saw, 
when  he  appeared  urns  before  them,  with  his  red  and  white  Wid, 
his  fair  ana  noanr  hair;  meagre  and  weak,  with  but  a  scaicdy  visibla 
indication  of  life  upon  his  cheeks,  and  that  sii^dar  delicaqr  ^ 
transparency  of  complexion  whidi  we  have  acmiixed  in  Byn»-| 
His  sermons  were  temble;  mothers  kept  their  sons  away  fiom  theB» 
and  wives  their  husbands  ;Y  they  would  else  have  all  followed  him 
to  the  monasteries.  As  for  him,  when  he  had  sent  forth  the  breath 
of  life  over  the  multitude,  he  returned  with  q>eed  to  Clairvaux, 
reconstructed  his  little  hut  of  boughs  and  foliage  near  the  oonveat,** 

*  Neander,  Heilige  Berahard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  p.  7. 

t  Arnald.  de  BoDDeval,  vit  S.  Bern.,  iv.  8.  ChnNi.TttrMi.,  n»  Scr.  Fr^  an-  ^^ 
See  &  Bern,  epitt.,  221, 220,  226(opeia,  ed.  MakiUoB,  ie90,folio  2»a-tlO]L 

t  See  on  this  matter,  St.  Bemud^a  letters  to  the  odct  of  Italy  (Geooa,  ?■■» 
Milan,  &c ),  to  the  Empreie,  the  King  of  England,  aad  the  Baperar,  pp^  1S8»  mf^ 

i  Guillelffl.de  S.  Tbeodorico^  i.  7 ;  iil  2. 

||  Ibid.,  iii.  1.  Odo  de  Dio^,  ap.  Scr.  f  r.,  xiL  92.  QaafiMliia»  e.  U  in  opflv 
S.  Bern.,  t.  ii.,  p.  1117 :  Subtiliasima  cutis  in  genii  modice  nibeni. 

1  Ibid^  i.  3. 

«•  Arnald.  de  Bonneral,  ii.  6.  GuilL  de  S.  Ibeodar.,  L  4s  "  Hithertg^aMas 
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and  aasoaged  a  little  his  love-sick  bouI  in  wnting  the  exposition  of 
the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  which  employed  his  whole  life  * 

Imagine  with  what  gne[  such  a  man  must  have  heard  of 
AbaOard's  success;  of  ine  usurpations  of  logic  over  religion;  the 
ittosedc  yictory  of  reasoning  over  faith;  the  name  of  the  sacrifice 
becoming  sti^ed  and  extinguished  in  the  world.  It  was  robbing 
him  of  his  God. 

St.  Bernard  was  not  to  be  compared  with  his  rival  as  a  logician;  but 
the  latter  himself  wrought  his  own  down&U.  He  undertook  to  deduce 
its  consequences  firom  his  doctrine,  and  he  applied  it  to  his  conduct 
in  life.  ^  He  had  reached  that  excess  of  prosperitj,  in  which  the 
infatuation  common  to  our  nature  plunges  us  mto  some  great  fault. 
Eveiy  thing  succeeded  with  him;  men  held  their  peace  before  him; 
women  all  regarded  with  looks  of  love  an  engaging,  invincible 
Jo\mg  man,  beautiful  in  &ce  and  all-powerful  in  mm<C  who  had  a 
whole  people  for  his  followers.  "  I  nad  reached  such  a  pass,"  he 
Bays,  **  that  honour  what  woman  I  woiild  with  my  love,  I  had 
no  refusal  to  fear."t  Rousseau  says  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
Us  Confusions  in  relating  the  success  of  the  JSouoeUe  HehAse. 

The  Hflo'iise  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  niece  of  the  Canon 
Fulbert,  very  young,  beautiful,  learned,  and  already  celebrated ;( 
Ae  was  intrusted  hj  her  unde  to  the  teaching  of  Abailard,  who 
seduced  her.  This  iault  had  not  even  love  for  its  excuse;  it  was. 
deliberately,  in  cold  blood,  by  way  of  pastime,  that  Abailard  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  Full)ert.§  We  know  that  he  was  cruelly 
punished  for  his  crime;  he  renounced  the  world,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  at  St.  Denis,  about  the  year  1119.  Thither  he  was 
pnisued  by  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  and  he  found  no  rest 
there.  The  Archbishop  of  Kheuns,  the  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  as- 
%mbled  a  council  agamst  him  at  Soissons;  Abailard  was  like  to 
We  been  stoned  by  the  people;  he  was  frightened,  shed  many 
teaiB,  burned  his  books,  and  said  whatever  they  pleased.    He  was 

^  nad  in  the  Holy  Scripturee,  and  what  he  ducems  therein  spiritually,  ha9 
come  to  him  in  meditating  and  praying  in  the  fields  and  forests,  and  he  is  in 
the  hahit  of  saying  jocosely  to  his  friends,  that  he  has  never  had  any  other 
Biters  in  these  things  than  oaks  and  beeches.  St  Bernard  writes  to  a  certain 
Murdach,  whom  he  ^vises  to  become  a  monk :  "  Experto  crede  ;  aliquid  am- 
puus  b  silyis  invenies  quara  in  librts.    Ligna  et  lapides  docebunt  te  quod  & 

Jl^tns  invenire  non  possis An  non  montes  stillant  dulcedinem,  et  coUes 

iniUQt  lac  et  mel,  et  Talles  abundant  frumento  ?*    Opera,  i.  1 10. 

*  Amald.  de  Bonneval,  ii.  6. 

T  AbeL  Liber.  Calam.,  p.  10.  Tantt  quippe  tunc  nominis  eram,  et  juventutis 
ct  tormae  gratia  prceminebam,  ut  quamcumque  feminarum  nostro  dignarer  amore 
***^Mi  tcrerer  repulsam. 

X  Ibid.  Quae  cum  per  faciem  non  esset  infiroa,  per  abundantiam  litterarum 
cnt  suprema.  Nam  quo  bonum  hoc,  litteratorisB  scilicet  scientise,  in  mulieribus 
^  rarius,  eo  amplius  puellam  commendabat^  et  in  toto  regno  nominatissimam 

\  H^olse  writes  to  him :  Concupiscentia  te  mihi  potius  quam  amicttia 
*^^^  libidinia  ardor  potius  quam  amor. 
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condemned  without   inquirjr,   his  enemies  alleging,  that  it  was 
enough  that  he  had  taught  without  the  authority  of  Uie  Church.* 

Shut  up  at  St.  MtSdard  de  Soissons^  and  afterwards  a  refugee  at 
St.  Denis,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  that  asylum.  He  hau  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  that  St.  Denis,  the  Areopagite,  had  ever  visited 
France.  To  impugn  that  legend,  was  to  attack  the  religion  of  the 
monarchy  ;t  and  from  that  moment  the  court  withdrew  its  protec- 
tion firom  him.  He  fled  to  the  dominions  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  hid  himself  in  a  desert  place  on  the  Ardusson,  two 
leagues  from  No^ent.  Reduced  now  to  poverty,  and  having  but 
one  clerk  with  nim,  he  built  a  hut  of  reeds  and  an  oratory  in 
honour  of  that  Trinity  he  was  accused  of  den^ng,  and  named 
his  hermitage  the  Comforter,  the  Paraclete.  But  his  disciples,  having 
learned  where  he  was,  flocked  round  him ;  they  built  them  huts4 
and  a  town  rose  in  the  desert,  dedicated  to  science  and  to  liberty.  A 
little  more,  and  he  would  once  more  have  appeared  as  a  public 
teacher;  but  he  was  compelled  a^n  to  hold  his  peace,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  priory  of  St.  Gildas,  in  nretonisinn  Bretagne,  the  language 
of  which  ne  did  not  understand.  It  was  his  fate  to  find  no  rest; 
his  Breton  monks,  whose  habits  he  endeavoured  to  reform,  endea- 
voured to  give  him  poison  in  the  chalice.  Thenceforth,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  led  a  wandering  life,  and  even  thought,  it  is  said,  of 
taking  refu^  in  some  land  of  ^e  infidels;  but  first  he  would  once 
measure  his  strength  against  that  of  the  terrible  adversary  who 
everywhere  pursued  him  with  his  zeal  and  his  sanctity.  At  the 
instigation  of  Amaldo  of  Brescia,  he  challenged  St.  Bernard  to  a 
logical  duel  before  the  Coimcil  of  Sens.  The  king,  the  counts  of 
Cnampagne  and  Nevers,  and  a  host  of  bishops,  were  to  be  present, 
and  to  judge  of  the  hits.  St.  Bernard  repaired  to  the  rendezvous 
reluctantly ,§  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  inferiority.  But  the  threats 
of  the  people,  and  the  timidity  of  his  rival,  relieved  him  from  all  em- 
barrassment. Abailard  durst  not  defend  himself,  but  contented  him- 
self with  appealing  to  the  pope.  Innocent  II.  owed  every  thing  to 
St.  Bemai^y  and  hated  Abailard  for  the  sake  of  his  disciple,  A^ 
naldo  da  Brescia,]  who  was  then  roaming  over  Italy,  and  summon- 

•  See  Liber  Calam.,  20,  21 ;  Gaufred.  Claravall.,  iii.  5. 

f  He  wished,  also,  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  convent :  tliis,  he  savs  bim- 
self,  was  displeasing  to  the  court.  Sciebam  in  hoc  regii  consilii  esse/ut  quo 
minus  regularis  abbatia  ilia  esset»  magis  regi  esset  subjecta  et  utilis,  quantam 
videlicet  od  lucra  tcTnporaUa*--Lib.  Calam.,  p.  27. 

Lib.  Cabm.,  \i,  'J^.    Ca'ptTittit  undique  concurrere,  et  relictis  civitatibus  cC 
caslcltif  !«}Lituc]i»t'pn  inUnbiuri-,  iftc. 

§  S.  Ik'riL  epi»r.  18{):  Abniii,  turn  quia  puer  sum  et  ille  vir  bellator  ab 
ndolf ^cc'iitm  i  tttin  i^uia  judicarem  indignum  rationem  6dei  huroanis  comattti 
rntitmculii  agitsnUnm, 

JS.  BoriL  ^pUl.  ad  iinpaoi,  p.  182:  Procedit  Grolias  (Abe1anlits).«..aote- 
mtL'  fjiioque  ipfiiim  ej<i^  armigero,  Arnaldo  de  Brixia.    Squama  squamc 
tiuifi  «  flee  ifpjmctilum    incedit  per  eas.    Siauidem  sibilavit  apis,  que 
*  ,  api  dr  Jtaiiu,  r(  venerunt  in  unum  adverstis  Dominum-^Epist 
«.9»  197 H  lUjJi^im  tarn  sane  esset  doctrine  quam  districts  est 
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mg  the  towns  to  ireedom.  He  ordered  Abailard  to  be  shut  up; 
bat  the  latter  had  anticipated  him  by  -voluntarily  taking  reftige 
in  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  The  abbot,  Kerre  le  V^n^rable,  an- 
swered for  Abailard,  who  died  there  two  years  afterwards. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  restorer  of  philosophy  in  the  middle 
ages;  the  son  of  Pelagius,  the  father  of  Descartes,  and  a  Breton 
like  them.  Under  another  noint  of  view,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
aprecursor  of  the  humane  ana  sentimental  school,  which  was  revived 
in  the  persons  of  Fen^lon  and  Rousseau.  We  know  that  Bossuet 
assiduously  read  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Fen^lon.  As  for  Rousseau,  in  order  to  assimilate 
him  to  Abailard,  we  must  consider  in  the  latter,  and  as  identified 
with  him,  his  two  disciples,  Amaldo  and  H61oise — classic  re* 
publicanism  and  impassion^  eloquence.  In  Amaldo,  we  discover  the 
germ  of  the  Contrat  Social^  and  the  Nouvelle  Hebkse  in  the  letters 
of  the  Heloise  of  the  twelfth  centmy. 

There  is  no  memory  more  popular  m  France,  than  that  of  Abailard's 
mistress.  That  people,  so  obhvious,  among  whom  the  traces  of  the 
middle  ages  are  so  completely  effitced;  that  people,  which  remembers 
the  gods  of  Ghneece  more  than  our  national  saints,  has  not  forgotten 
Heloise.  It  still  visits  the  graceful  monument  beneath  which  the 
two  lovers  are  united,*  with  as  much  interest  as  if  their  grave  had 
been  du^  yesterday.  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  our  love-legends  that 
has  survived. 

The  fall  of  the  man,  made  the  grandeur  of  the  woman;  but  for 
Abailard's  misfortune,  Heloise  would  have  been  imknown,  she 
would  have  remained  obscure  and  in  the  shade,  she  would  have 
desired  no  other  gloiy  than  that  of  her  spouse.  At  the  period  of 
their  separation,  he  made  her  take  the  veil,  and  built  for  her  the 
Paraclete,  of  which  she  became  the  abbess.  There  she  held  a  great 
school  of  theology,  Ghreek,  and  Hebrew.  Many  similar  monas- 
teries rose  arouna  the  Paraclete,  and  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Abailard,  Heloise  was  declared  head  of  an  order  by  the  pope.  But 
her  glory  consists  in  her  love,  so  constant  and  so  disinterested;  a 
love  to  which  Abailard's  coldness  and  hardness  of  heart  give  a 
new  lustre.    Let  us  compare  the  language  of  the  two  lovers. 

vits !  Et  si  Tultis  scire,  homo  est  Deque  manducans,  neque  bibens,  solo  cam 
diabolo  esiiriens  et  sitiens  sanguinem  animarum.—Epist  ad  Gutd.,  p.  188  :  Cui 
caput  columbse,  cauda  scorpionis  est ;  quem  Brixia  evomuit,  Roma  exborruit, 
Francta  repulit,  Germania  abominatur,  Italia  non  vult  recipere.-— He  had  also 
had  for  master,  Pierre  de  Bruis.  Buleus,  Hist.  Universit.  Paris,  ii.  155.  Platina 
savs,  it  is  not  knovn  whether  he  was  priest,  monk,  or  hermit.  Trithemios 
relates,  that  he  said  from  the  pulpit,  addressing  the  cardinals  :  "  Scio  quod  me 

bre?i  clam  occidetis Ego  testem  invoco  coelum  et  terram  (juod  enuntiaverim 

vobb  ea  quas  mihi  Dominus  praecepit.    Vos  autem  contemnitis  me  etcreatorem 
oestrum.     Necmirum  si  hominem  me  peccatorem  vobisTeritatem  annuntian- 
tem  morti  tradituri  estis,  cum  etiam  si  S.  Petrus  hodie  resurgeret,  et  vitia  vestra 
qu9  Dimis  multiplicatasunt,  reprehenderet,  ei  minime  pareretis."— Ibid.,  106* 
*  In  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  Paris. 
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^^  Fidbert/'  mjs  Abaikrd,  "  gave  lier  up,  without  reaerre,  to  my 
eoDliol,  so  tliaty  upon  my  letum  from  the  achools,  I  ahould  mom 
myBelf  to  h^  instruction,  and,  if  I  found  her  ne^igeat,  should  cltts* 
tise  her  sevexely.  Was  not  this  giving  foD  licence  to  my  demies,  so 
that,  if  I  did  not  suoceed  by  cazesses,  I  might  oompam  my  end  by 
tla«ite  and  blows?"* 

This  dastardly  brutality  of  a  pedant  of  the  twdfUi  centuiy,  is  in 
stnmge  contrast  with  tlie  exalted  and  disinterested  sentiments  ex- 
psessed  by  Hflolse.  "  God  knowSy  in  thee,  I  soug^  but  thee; 
nothing  of  thee,  but  thyself;  such  was  the  sole  object  cf  my 
desire.  I  was  ambitious  of  no  advantage,  not  even  of  the  bond  of 
wedlock;  I  thoi]^ht  not,  thou  well  knoweet,  of  satisfying  either  my 
own  wishes  or  my  own  pleasure,  but  thine.  K  the  name  <^  spouse 
IS  more  hdy,  sweeter  to  me  seemed  that  of  thy  mistress,  that  (be  not 
aagiy)  of  thy  conaibine  {amcubuuB  vd  teortC^  The  more  I  hnm- 
bled  mjTself  ior  thee,  the  more  I  hoped  to  sain  in  thy  heartf  Yes, 
though  the  master  d'the  world,  though  the  emperor  had  been  wil- 
ling to  honour  me  with  the  name  of  his  spouse^  I  would  rmdier 
have  been  called  thy  mistress  ihan  his  wife  and  his  empress  (Ins 
dfet  merttrix^  qudm  iiUus  iwperairix.y^X  She  accounts  in  a  «ngiiWr 
manner  for  her  having  lo^g  reftised  to  be  the  wife  of  Aba3aid. 
^  Would  it  not  have  been  an  unseemly,  a  deplorable  thixu;,  that  one 
woman  should  apprc^nate  and  take  for  herself  alone,  mm  whom 
nature  had  created  for  all  mankind?  What  mind,  intent  upon  the 
meditations  of  philosophy  or  of  sacred  thin^  could  endure  the 
camng  of  children,  the  pratini^  of  nurses,  the  disturbance  and  tumult 
ot  serving-men  and  women  ?^ 

The  mere  form  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  Abailard  and 
H&>ise,  shows  how  little  the  passion  of  the  latter  was  letumed. 
Abailard  divides  and  subdivides  his  mistress's  letters;  he  lef^es  to 
them  methodically,  and  by  dusters.    He  heads  his  own:  '*  To  the 

Suse  of  Christ,  the  slave  of  Chaist;"  or  ^^  To  his  dear  aster  in 
list,  Abailard  her  brother  in  Chiist'1  H^ise's  tone  is  veiy 
different:  ''To  her  master,  nay,  father;  to  her  husband,  nay, 
brother;  his  handmaid,  his  spouse,  nay,  his  daughter,  his  aster; 
HSoise  to  Abailaid."Y    Passion  extorts  from  her  words  totally 


*  LBk  Calaai.  p.  II :  Earn  totan  magitterio  iiosCio  oaomiisit,  ut  quolisa 
mihi  a  wfaolis  leveno  Taearet,  ei  docente  operam  darem,  et  eani  ti 
torn  MBtireB,  vehtmcnter  coDttriogerara.*-Qni  cun  cam  aiibi  no 
docandan,  vtntm  etiam  vehcmenter  eomtriogaadam  Uadetet,  ^aid  atiud  i 
ffomm  ttt  votk  meis  lioenCiaai  penitus  daret,  eC  occMioiieiD»  eCiain  ti  aoll«iai, 
oftfieti  ut  quam Tidelieet bluiditiit  non  pawwii,  attinis  et  v«rt)eribut  &cUi«a 

Helonwepist.  la,  p. 4&  %  lb>^ 


{ 


It  k  Abelaid  wbo  reports  these  wordi.^GBlani^  p.  Id. 
-  Abek 


UdoasuB.  diWctissimg  aoiori  vm  in  Christo^  Abelaidtts  fialer  ^m  m 
ipso. 

t  Domiao  mo,  ibm*  patri ;  coajua  sins  >bio  fiatri ;  aarills  saa,  uao  wm^ 
ipsiut  uxor,  imo  soror ;  Abelardo  Hdoiaa.    SpisL  la. 
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iacoiurifitiait  -with  the  idigioni  leaerre  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  ''In 
every  circaittstanoe  of  my  life,  Giod  knows,  I  fear  to  ofileiid  tkee 
more  than  God  himself;  I  long  to  pkaae  thee  moxe  than  Him-  It 
was  thy  will,  not  the  love  of  Uod,  that  led  me  to  put  on  the  rdi~ 
aoua  gaib/'*  She  repeated  these  strange  words  at  the  rery  alter. 
At  the  moment  of  assuming  the  Teil,  she  uttered  the  yenes  put  by 
Lucan  into  the  mouth  of  Cornelia:  ''  Oh !  greatest  of  men !  Oh  I 
my  hnabandt  whom  I  was  unwcxrthy  to  wed!  OhI  that  insolent 
fortune  should  have  had  such  power  over  so  illustiious  a  head! 
Guilty  that  I  was,  why  did  I  wed  thee,  to  bing  woe  imon  thee? 
But  I  will  at(Ae  for  it — aeoept  this  vohmtaiy  immdatioD.  f 

This  ideal  of  pure  and  disinterested  loTe,  Abailard  had  pro-* 
pounded  in  his  wntincs,  before  the  mystics,  and  before  Yhk&on,  aa 
the  ooDfiummation  of  ute  religious  souL^  Woman  rose  up  to  it,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  writings  of  H^loise;  but  stQl  indeed  i^erring  it 
to  man,  to  her  spouse,  to  her  visible  Qod.  Hebise  was  to  b& 
levived,  undera  spiritualist  form,  in  the  persons  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Sl  Theresa,  who  looked  higher  for  their  spouse. 

The  restoratum  of  woman,  which  had  begun  with  Christianity^ 
took  place  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  slave  in  the  East, 
even  ux  the  Greek  gynaaceum  a  redase,  emancipated  hj  the  impe* 
nal  juarorudence,  she  was  recognised  by  the  new  reHgion  as  man'9 
equiiJ.  Still  Christianity,  but  just  liberated  from  pagan  sensuality, 
continued  to  fear  and  distrust  woman;  men  knew  themselves  to  be 
weak  and  fond,  and  they  repudiated  her  all  the  more  strongly,  th» 
more  they  felt  how  they  sympathised  with  her  in  their  hearts. 
Hence,  the  harsh,  and  even  contemptuous  expressions  with  which 
diey  labour  to  fortifjr  themselves.  Woman  is  usually  de^nated  by 
the  ecclttriastical  writers,  and  in  the  Capitularies,  by  that  £gradingp. 
hut  most  eacpressive  phrase,  the  weaker  vend  ( vas  infirmius).  Whoi 
Giegory  VII.  wished  to  £ree  the  clergy  from  its  double  bond,  wo- 
man and  land,  there  was  a  new  outburst  of  invective  against  that 
dangerous  Eve  whose  seduction  wrought  Adam^s  ruin,  and  who 
evermore  pursues  him  in  his  sons: 

A  quite  o{q>omte  movement  began  in  the  twelfth  century.  Free 
mysticism  iindertook  to  raise  up  what  sacerdotal  harshness  had 
tnonpled  under  foot.  It  was  especially  a  Breton,  Robert  d'Arbris- 
sel,  who  fulfilled  this  mission  of  love.  He  re-opened  the  bosom  of 
Christ  to  women,  founded  asylums  lor  them,  built  them  Fontevrauh^ 

^  Heiois.  epist.  3a,  p.  60 :  In  ooDi  (Deus  scit !)  Tit«  mem  stain,  te  magia 
adhae  offendere  quam  Denm  veveor ;  tibi  placere  amplins  quam  ipst  appetou 
Ttts  me  ad  religtonis  habitum  juasio,  non  diTina  tiaxit  ailectio. 
-f  LttctD,  l.viii. 

O  nuodme  conjux  I 
O  thahmis  tndtgne  meisl  hoc  juris  babebat 
In  tantnm  fortuna  caput!    Cur  impia  nupsi. 
Si  miseram  factara  fni  ?    Nunc  accipe  pcenas, 
Sed  qnas  sponte  loam. 
I  OsmmtDt.  in  epist.  ad  Roraanos,  p.  6S2. 
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and  there  were  soon  Font^vraults  all  over  Christendom.*  Hie  en- 
terprising charity  of  Robert  applied  itself,  by  preference,  to  great 
sinners  m  the  female  sex.  He  taught  the  clemency  of  God,  and  his 
iouneasurable  mercy  in  the  vilest  haunts.  "  One  day,  when  he 
came  to  Rouen,  he  entered  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  sat  by  the  fite  to 
dry  his  feet.  The  courtezans  gathered  round  him,  thmking  that 
he  was  come  to  commit  folly;  but  he  preached  to  them  the  woxds 
of  Hfe,  and  promised  them  the  mercy  of  Christ  Thereupon,  one 
of  them,  who  had  the  others  under  her  command,  said  to  him, 
'  Who  art  thou  that  sayest  such  things?  I  tell  it  thee  for  certain, 
it  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  entered  this  house  to  commit 
crimes,  and  no  one  ever  has  come  hither  to  speak  of  God,  or  to  bid 
us  presume  on  His  mercy.    If  only  I  knew  that  these  things  were 

true !' ^Immediately,  ne  made  them  leave  the  city,  and  lea  them, 

full  of  joy,  into  the  desert,  and  there,  making  them  do  penance,  be 
caused  them  to  pass  out  of  the  hand  of  the  demon  to  Chri8t."t 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  the  blessed  Robert  d* Arbrissel  hold* 
ing  foith  day  and  night  amidst  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  both  sexes, 
all  resting  together  around  him.j:    The  bitter  sarcasms  of  his  ene- 

*  The  order  of  Font£?Fault  had  thirty  abbeys  io  Bretagne.  Dam.,  i.  391  .«- 
Founded  about  the  year  1100,  it  already  counted^  in  1145,  according  to  Suier 
(epist.  ad  Eugen.  ii.;,  nearly  five  thousand  nuns.  Bulseus,  ii.  7. — Acta  SS. 
Februar.,  iii.607  :  Servos  etancillas  Dei  plusQ uum  ad  duo  velcirciter  ad  tria  mil- 
lb  congregavit.  The  women  were  cloistered,  they  chanted,  and  prayed;  the  nm 
worked.— Being  ill,  he  called  together  his  monks,  and  said  to  them :  Deliberste 
vobiscum,  dum  adhuc  vivo,  utrum  permanere  velitis  in  vestro  proposito ;  iit 
scilicet,  pro  animarum  vestrarum  salute,  obediatis  ancillarum  Cbristi  pnteepto. 
Scitis  enim  aula  quccumque,  Deo  co-operante,  alicubi  sdicavi,  earum  potei>- 

tatui  atque  aominatui  subdidi Quo  audito  pcene  omnes  unanimi  voce  dix* 

enint :  Absit  hoc,  &c.  Before  he  died,  he  wished  to  give  his  people  a  chicC 
Scitis,  dilectissimi  mei,  quod  quicquid  in  mundo  odificavi,  ad  opus  sancttmoais* 
Hum  nostrarum  feci :  eisque  potestatem  omnem  fiicultatum  mearum  pmboi : 
et  quod  his  majus  est,  et  me  et  meos  discupulos,  pro  animarum  nostrarum  lalut^ 
earum  servitio  submbi.  Quamobrem  disposal  abbatissam  ordinare.  Consider 
ing  that  a  virgin  brought  up  in  the  cloisters,  and  knowing  only  spiritual  tbiop 
and  contemplation,  would  be  incapable  of  governing  in  outward  matters,  sm 
would  be  bewildered  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  he  nominated  a  widow,  and  gsft 
it  to  her  as  a  precept,  that  no  woman,  broueht  up  in  the  cloisters,  should  ever 
be  chosen  abbess.  He  also  recommended  the  nuns  to  speak  little,  not  to  est 
flesh,  and  to  wear  coarse  raiment 

t  Quadam  die,  cum  venisset  Rothomagum,  lupanar  ingressits,  sedeosqne  sd 
focum,  pedes  calefacturus,  meretricibus  circumdatur  sestimantibus  eum  causs  for> 
nicandi  esse  ingressum.  Sed  prssdicante  eo  verba  vitse,  ac  mlsericordiam  Chriil| 
eis  promittente,  una  e  meretricibus,  qus  cseteris  pneerat,  dixit  ei :  Qui  estn  qui 
talia  loquerb  ?  Scias  pro  certo  quia  per  viginti  quinqueannos  quibus  banc  doooa 
ad  perpetranda  scelera  sum  ingressa,  nunquam  aliquis  hue  advenit  qui  de  Dw 
loqueretur,  vel  de  ejus  misericordia  prmnmere  nos  faceret.  Tamen  si  scirtm 
▼era  esse,  etc.  Statim  eos  de  civitate  eduxit,  et  ad  eremum  cum  eis  gsudcni 
peresit,  ibique  peracU  pccnitentia,  Cliristo  feliciter  traasmisit.  MS.  of  the 
Abbey  of  Vaulx  Cernsy,  cited  by  Bayle,  art  FoNTEvaAOtT. 

{  Letter  from  Marbodus,  Bbhop  of  Rennes,  to  Robert  d* Arbrissel :  Mulienim 

couabitationem,  in  quo  ^enere  quondam  peocasti,  diceris  plus  amare Hsi 

ergo  non  solum  oommuni  mensa  per  diem,  sed  et  communi  occubitu  per  Doctca 
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nies  had  no  effect  upon  the  charitable  and  courageous  Breton,  nor 
even  the  scandals  to  which  these  meetings  gave  occasion;  he  covered 
all  with  the  -wide  mantle  of  grace. 

As  grace  prevailed  over  the  law,  a  great  religious  revolution  took 
place.  Hie  deity  changed  sex,  so  to  speak;  the  Virgin  became  the 
God  of  the  world,  and  took  possession  of  almost  all  £e  temples  and 
altars.  Piety  became  converted  into  an  enthusiasm  of  chivalric 
gallantry;  the  mother  of  God  was  proclaimed  pure  and  spotless; 
Uie  mystical  Church  of  Lyons  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (1134),*  thus  exalting  the  ideal  of  maternal  purity  pre- 
dsely  at  the  period  when  Heloise  was  expressing  the  pure  disin- 
teiestedness  of  love  in  her  £unous  letters. 

Woman  reigned  in  heaven;  she  reigned  also  upon  earth.  We  see 
her  interfere,  and  -with  authority,  in  the  affidrs  or  this  world.  Ber- 
trade  de  Montfort  ruled  at  once  over  her  first  husband,  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  and  her  second,  Philip  I.,  King  of  France.  The  first  hus- 
band, excluded  from  her  bed,  was  but  too  hajppy  to  seat  himself 
npon  her  footstooLf  Louis  YII.  dates  his  acts  from  the  coronation 
of  his  wife  Adele.^  Women,  natural  judges  in  poetical  contests, 
and  in  the  courts  of  love,  sat  also  as  judges  in  grave  matters,  and 
upon  an  equality  with  their  husbands.  The  KW  of  France  ex- 
pressly recognises  this  right.§    We  shall  see  Alix  de  Montmorency 

digerts,  ut  referunt,  aocubante  simul  et  discipulonim  grege,  ut  inter  utrosqne 
nedius  jaceas,  utrique  sexui  vigil larum  et  somni  leges  praefigas.  D.  Morice,  i. 
499.  Feminanim  quasdam,  ut  dicitur,  nimis  familiariter  tecum  habitare  per- 
mittb  et  cum  ipsia  etiam  et  inter  ipaaa  noctu  frequenter  cubare  non  enibeacis. 
Hoc  81  modo  a^,  vel  aliquando  egisti,  norum  et  inanditum,  sed  infructnosum 
Bttrtjrii  genus  mvenisti. . .  .Mulierum  quibusdam  sicut  fama  sparsit,  et  nos  ante 
diximus,  sspe  privatim  loqueris  earum  aocubitu  novo  martyrii  genere  cniciaris. 
Letter  from  Geoffroy,  Abbot  of  Venddme,  to  Robert  d*Arbrissel,  published  by  Le 
P^  Sirmond.  (Dam,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  i.  320.) :  Taceo  de  jnvenculis  quas 
■ioe  eiamine  religionem  professas,  mutata  veste,  per  diversas  celhilas  prottnns 
iaclusisti.  Hujus  igitur  nicti  temeritatem  misenibilis  ezitus  probat ;  alue  enim» 
Qrgenti  partu,  nactis  ergastults,  elapsaesunt ;  altse  in  ipsis  ergastulis  pepererunt.'* 
Clypens  nascentis  ordinis  Fontebnudensis,  i.  69. 

*  This  festival  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  existed  in  Normandv  in  the 
Tear  1072,  under  the  name  of  La  Fite  aus  Normands,  Gilbert,  Description  de 
U  Cath^rsle  de  Rouen.    Dom.  Pommeraye,  Hist,  dela  Cath^d.  de  Rouen. 

t  Vit  Lnd.  Gross.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  aii.  31 :  Licet  thoro  omnino  repudiatum,  ita 

inoll]6caverat,  ut scabello  pedum  ejus  saepius  residens,  ac  si  prscstigio  fieret, 

toluntati  ejus  omnino  obsequeretur* 

t  Chart,  ann.  1 1 15,  pro  Bellov.  ap.  Guizot,  v.  323 :  If  any  suit  is  brought  be- 
fore him  or  his  spouse -^The  seventh  year  of  our  reign,  and  the  first  of  that 

of  Queen  Ad^le. — AdMe  took  the  cross  with  her  husband.  Odo  de  Diog.,  ap. 
Scr.  Pr.y  zii.  94.— Philip  Augustus  left  her  regent  on  his  departure  for  the 
cnisade. 

$  In  1134,  Ermengarde  of  Narbonne  sucoe^ing  to  her  brother,  sought  and 
obuiued  from  Louis  the  Young  authority  to  judge,  a  thing  forbidden  to  women 
by  Conscantine,  lib.  21  de  procur.,  and  Justinian,  lib.  xii.  ult.  de  rec.  et  arbitr., 
as  also  in  the  Digest,  lib.  xiu  S.  2  de  Judic,  1.  ii.  de  Regul.  juris.  See  in  Du- 
chesne, t  iv.,  the  kin^s  reply ;  ''  Apud  vos  decidnntur  negotia  legibus  impeia- 
torum ;  benignior  longe  est  consoetudo  regni  no8tri,ubi  si  melior  sexus  defueri^ 
mulieribm  suocedere  et  haereditatem  administrare  conceditnr. 
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lead  an  array  to  the  aid  of  lier  bnslMmdy  die  tmmm  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  centuij  wotoai  weie  eviurywlicR 
yestoied  to  that  right  of  inheritance  from  which  tfaej  had  been  ez- 
duded  hj  feudal  barbarism  in  England,  Castile,  Angon,  Jenualen, 
BuTffun^,  Flanden,  Hainault,  VermandoiSf  Aqmtaine,  Proireiioe, 
find  Lower  Languedoc.  The  xq>id  extinction  of  male  heii8»  tte 
eofbening  of  manners,  and  the  pswren  of  eqnitjr,  restored  the  tight 
<if  inheritance  to  women.  They  brought  soFeieignties  with  them 
into  foreign  houses;  they  linked  and  bound  the  world  together, 
iModeiatra  the  agghxneratiQn  of  states,  and  prepared  the  w«y  fir 
the  centralisation  of  the  great  monarchies. 

One  royal  house  alone,  that  of  the  Capets,  did  not  Tecogpa&t  the 
right  of  women;  it  remained  safe  from  tne  mutations  whidi  tcana- 
leired  the  other  states  from  one  dynashr  to  another;  it  reoeiired  and 
it  did  not  give.  Foreign  queens  might  oome;  the  fismale,  the 
movable  element,  might  be  renewed,  but  the  nude  dement  did  not 
come  to  it  bora  withi^t,  it  remained  always  the  same,  and  with  it 
remainedanidentityof  spirit  and  a  perpetuity  of  system.*  TUsf 
of  the  dynasty  is  one  of  those  things  whicm  have  most  < 
lo  insure  the  unity  and  the  penonahty  of  our  mobile  countiy. 

The  common  characteristic  of  the  period  following  the  < 
which  we  have  just  surveyed  in  this  chapter,  is  an  attempt  at  eman- 
cipation. The  crusade  m  its  immense  movement,  had  been  an 
occarion — an  impulse;  when  the  oocarion  came,  the  attempt  took 
place,  an  attempt  £<x  the  emancipation  of  the  people  in  the  oon- 
munes,  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  for  that  of  philoso^^  and 
of  pure  thought.  This  echo  of  the  crusade,  lUce  the  crusade  itsdf, 
was  to  din>lay  all  its  potency  and  its  effect  in  France,  aaumg  the 
most  sociable  of  nations. 

*  "  No  aagmenUtion  of  dommioa  by  hereditary  siiooenoo  can  taka  plsoe 
except  upon  the  condition  of  adntttina  thericht  of  women  to  inberit  sowereipMiei. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  fiefs  were  male,  or  that  the  prindple  vhicb  afteniaiA 
received  tlie  name  of  the  Saliqne  law  was  adopted  in  afl  etates,  it  wiH  then  be 
evident  that  each  iovereinitv  would  of  neoenity  have  a  national  chief;  n  Presdi- 
man  for  the  French,  an  Englishman  lor  the  English,  a  Spaniard  ibr  the  Spnniwdk 
As  the  indivisahle  sovereignty  always  passes  to  the  first  horn,  the  head  of 
each  fiunily  can  never  have  more  than  one  state  at  a  time;  the  heads  of  At 
younger  branches  will  remain  fellow-citizens  and  subjects.  If  they  aneesed  ta 
the  throne,  u()on  the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch,  the  most  tiiey  will  add  to 
that  throne  will  be  their  appanage  which  had  been  detached  horn  it,  bat  never 
an  independent  state.  If  at  this  day  we  see  raembeis  of  the  same  ftmiiy  staral- 
taaeously  occupying  several  thrones,  it  is  becaase  whilst  one  of  them  Ibllovs  die 
Salique  law,  all  the  others  have  admitted  women  to  the  richt  of  suooessioB.  Ko 
circumstance  could  have  given  a  Frenchman  the  crown  orSpam,  ov  of  Naples, 
if  that  crown  had  not  been  taken  aw^  firom  the  Spaniards  and  the  NcapolitsBS 
by  a  woman.  It  b  not  the  Saliqne  law  of  France,  but  the  contiary  hw  adopCsd 
in  Madrid  and  Naples  which  has  created  the  Eoropcan  danger  or  the  naiea  ef 
the  three  crowns ;  the  danger  for  Spain  or  for  Naples  of  losing  their  indepsn- 
deoce,  the  danger  for  France  of  making  a  oonqaest  which  autyeost  it  itiliMitf.* 
Sismondi,  Hbtoire  des  Franfaisi  ▼.  ISa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  King  or  France  and  the  King  of  England,  Louis  le  Jeune  and  Henry  XL 
(Plaziiagenet)— Second  Crusade — Humiriation  of  Louis — Thomas  Beckett 
HttDiilialion  of  Henty— Second  Half  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

Thk  oppontbn  between  Fmiee  and  l&gland,  irlnob  began 
unth  William  the  Conquexor  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ee&turjr, 
did  not  attain  its  yrhoie  Tioienoe  mtil  the  twelfth,  under  the  leigBfi 
of  Louis  le  Jeune  and  Henty  11.,  Richard  Ggbut  de  Lion  and 
Philip  Augustus.  It  reached  its  catastrophe  about  1200,  at  the 
period  of  toe  humiliation  of  John,  and  die  e(»]6scalion  of  Nop- 
mandy.  Fnanoe  retained  the  superiority  fer  a  centary  and  a  half 
(1200— 1346> 

If  the  lot  of  nations  depended  upon  their  sovereigns,  mo  doubt 
the  English  kings  would  nave  been  -victorious;  all  of  tiliem,  fiom 
William  the  Bartaid  to  Rkhazd  Coeur  de  Lion,  were  heroes,  at 
least  after  the  ofnnion  of  the  world.  The  heroes  were  beaten;  the 
peaeefiil  men  were  Tictorious.  It  order  to  explain  this,  we  must 
detect  the  true  character  of  the  Sang  of  France  and  the  Kinf  of 
England,  such  as  they  appear  in  the  whde  body  of  the  miadle 
ages. 

The  former,  as  suxerain  of  the  other^  generafly  preserves  a  certun 
motionless  majesty.*  He  is  calm  and  m^piim»nt,  in  comparison 
with  his  rival;  if  you  except  the  little  wars  of  Louis  le  Gros,  and 
the  sad  crusade  of  Louis  YIL,  which  we  are  about  to  nanste,  the 
King  of  France  seems  always  muffled  up  in  his  ennine;  he  lords  it 
over  the  Song  of  England,  his  vassal  and  son,  a  naughty  son  who 
beats  his  fiither.    Take  any  descendant  of  WilUam  the  C!Qnqueror,t 

*  This  u  very  striking  in  their  seals.  The  King  of  England  is  represented  on 
one  &ce  seated ;  upon  the  other,  on  horseback,  brandishing  bis  sword :  the  Kiag 
of  Fraooe  is  always  seated.  If  Louis  VII.  is  sometimes  repreaented  on  hone- 
back  (1137~llda  Archives  du  Royanroe,  K.  40),  it  is  as  ds^r  j§^mim»ntK% 
The  exception  confirms  the  rule. 

t  William  the  Conqueror's  enormous  corpulence  is  weH  known  (see  above); 
"*  When  will  that  hie  roan  be  brought  to  bed  P"  said  the  King  of  Frmce.  When 
they  were  burying  him,  the  grave  was  found  to  be  too  n^jnow,  and  the  coipee 
burst.  He  spent  enormous  soms  upon  his  table  (Gazas  eedesiastkas  oo»> 
vivius  profusioribus  insumebat.  Guill.  Malmesb.,  1.  iii^  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  183)l 
The  authors  of  FArt  de  v^fier  les  Dates  (1315)  relate  an  instance  of  singular 
violence  on  hb  part,  upon  the  anthoritv  of  a  MS.  chronicle.  When  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  refused  bin  his  daughter  Matilda,  "  He  went  into  the  oountcsa' 
chamber,  found  the  count's  daughter,  seized  her  by  the  locks,  dogged  her  about 
the  chamber,  and  trampled  her  under  his  feet."  His  eldest  son  Robert  was 
sumaraed  Curthose,  CourtC'Ueuse,  or  Ba$~Cowrt  (Order.  Vit^yi^i.  Scr.  Fr^  xii. 
596 fiune  obesft,  corpore  pingui,  brevique  statardi.  uod^  vulgd  Owmrbmnm 
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no  matter  whom,  and  this  is  his  description;  a  red-faoed  man,  with 
light,  flat  hair,  and  a  biff  belly,  brave  and  covetous,  sensual  and 
ferocious  ;  a  glutton  and  a  scoffer,  surroimded  widi  people  of 
bad  character;  a  robber  and  violator,  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
Church.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  he  had  not  so  easy  a  time  o{ 
it  as  the  King  of  France;  he  had  much  more  business  upon  lus 
hands,  having  three  or  four  nations,  whose  language  he  did  not 
understand,  to  keep  in  order  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  He  had  to 
keep  the  Saxons  in  check  by  means  of  the  Normans,  the  Normans 
by  means  of  the  Saxons,  whom  he  drove  back  into  the  Wdsh  and 
Scotch  moimtains.  All  this  while,  the  King  of  France,  seated  in 
his  easy  chair,  could  play  him  many  a  trick.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  his  suzerain;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chuich,  the  In- 
timate son;  the  other  was  the  bastard,  the  son  of  violence.  They 
were  respectively  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  The  Kin^  of  France  had  in 
his  &vour  **  the  rustv  curb  of  old  father  antic,  tne  law;"  *  the  other 
laughed  at  this,  for  ne  had  strength  enough  on  his  side,  and  as  a 
Norman,  he  was  versed  in  all  the  quirks  and  subtleties  of  litigation. 
In  the  great  mystery  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  King  of  France 

cognominatus  est,  et  Brmf-ocnmi) ;  he  let  himself  be  ruined  by  mamnen  wad. 
proetitutes  ^Ibid.,  p.  602 ;  Hittrionibos  et  parasitis  et  meretricibtis ;  tton, 
p.  681).  Toe  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  was  of  smtll 
stature,  and  very  thick  set ;  he  had  fair  straight  hair,  and  liis  huce  was  covered 
widi  pimples.— Lingard.  <*  His  death,"  say  Orderic  Vital,  **  was  the  ruin  of 
the  roystereis,  and  debauchees,  and  prostitutes,  and  many  a  bell  did  not  souinI 
for  him  that  had  long  rung  for  paupers,  or  poor  women.  (Scr.  Fr^^xii.  679.) 
Ibid.  Liegitlmam  conju^m  nunquam  habuit;  sed  obsccenis  fomicatiooibiis 
et  frequentibus  mcechiis  inezplebiliter  inhvsit.  P.  635 :  Protenrus  et  lasciTus. 
P.  644 :  Erga  Deum  et  ecclesis  frequentationem  cultumque  frigidus  extitit. 

Su^r.,  ibid.,  p.  12:  Lascivis  et  animi  desideriis  deditus Ecclesiarum  cnn 

debs  exactor,  etc  Hunting.*  p.  216:  Luxurise  scelus  tacenduni  exercebtt, 
non  occultesed  ex  impudentia  coram  sole,  etc. — Heniy  lieauclerc,  his  younger 
brother^  had  fifteen  bastards  by  his  numerous  mistresses.  According  to  mao^. 
his  deadi  was  caused  by  his  voracity  in  eating  a  dish  of  lampreys  (Uogard,  li. 
241).  His  sonsj  William  and  Ricuird,  were  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  de- 
baucheries. Hunting.,  p.  218 :  Sodomitic&  Ube  dioebantur,  et  erant  irretiti. 
Genras.,  p.  1839 :  Luxurie  et  libidinis  omni  labe  maculati.  Glaber  remarb 
(Scr.  Fr.,  x.  51),  that  from  their  arrival  in  Gaul,  the  Normans  were  alisosc 
always  governed  by  bastard  princes. — The  Plantagenets  seemed  to  be  a  ooo* 
tinuation  of  this  foul  race.  Henry  II.  was  red  £u«d,  and  disfigured  by  the 
enormous  bulk  of  his  belly ;  but  he  was  always  on  horseback,  and  engaged  in 
the  chase.— (Petr.  Bless.,  p.  9a)  He  was  more  violent  thain  a  lion,  says  bis 
secretary  (Leo  et  leone  truculentior,  dum  vehementius  excandescit,  p.  75)»  his 
blue  eves  became  blood-shot  in  his  fits  of  passion,  his  face  fieiy,  and  his  voice 
trembled  (Girald.  Cambr.  ap.  Camden,  p.  788).  In  one  of  these  bunts  of 
rage  he  bit  a  page  in  the  shoulder.  Humet,  his  favourite,  having  one  day  con- 
tradicted him,  he  pursued  him  to  the  staircase,  and  not  beinc  able  to  catch  him. 
be  tore  with  his  teeth  the  straw  that  covered  the  floor.  '*  Never,"  said  a  csi^ 
dinai,  after  a  long  conversation  with  Henry,  **  never  did  I  see  a  man  who  lied 
with  such  assurance.**— (Ep.  S.  Thomae,  p.  566.)  Respecting  his  successors* 
Richard  and  John,  see  below.  The  ideal  of  the  race  is  Richard  III.,  the 
Richard  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  histoiy. 
•  Shakspeare^  let  part  Henry  IV.,  sc.  2. 
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vkjs  the  part  of  the  bon-dieu,  and  the  other  that  of  the  devil.  His 
legendaiy  genealogy  ascends  on  the  one  side  to  Robert  the  Devil, 
on  the  other,  to  the  fairy  Melusina.  **  It  is  the  custom  in  our 
fimily,"  said  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  that  the  son  should  hate  the 
lather;  fix)m  the  devil  we  came,  and  to  the  devil  we  go."*     But 

Stience;  God's  king  will  have  his  turn  ;  he  will  sufier  much,  no 
ubt;  he  is  bom  to  endure;  the  Ejng  of  England  may  rob  him 
of  his  wife  and  his  provinces,!  but  some  morning  he  will  recover 
^.  His  claws  grow  beneath  his  ermine;  that  holy  man^  the  kinffj 
vill  presently  be  Philip  Augustus,  or  PhiUp  the  Fair. 

Beneath  that  pale,  mean  figure,  dwells  an  immense  force, 
irhich  in  due  time  will  develope  itself.  He  is  the  king  of  the 
Church  and  the  bourgeoisie,  the  kin^  of  the  people,  and  of  the  law. 
In  this  sense  he  has  a  right  divine.  His  strength  does  not  display 
itself  in  heroism;  he  grows  by  a  potent  ve^tation,  a  continuous 
progression,  slow  and  certain,  like  nature.  He  is  the  general  ex- 
pression of  an  immense  diversity,  the  symbol  of  a  whole  nation; 
And  the  more  truly  he  represents  it,  the  more  he  seems  insignificant. 
The  principle  of  personahty  is  weak  in  him,  he  is  not  so  much  a  man 
i«  an  idea;  an  impersonal  being,  he  lives  in  universality,  in  the 
people,  and  in  the  Church,  the  ^ughter  of  the  people.  He  is  a  per- 
sonage profoundly  ccUholiCy  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word. 

The  good  King  Dagobert,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Robert  the  Pious, 
Louis  the  Young,  and  St.  Louis,  are  all  types  of  this  honest  king, 
All  real  saints,  though  the  Church  canonised  only  the  last  of 
them,f  the  one  who  was  puissant.  The  scrupulous  Louis  the  Young, 
"v^as  a  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  he  who  bore  that  name,  but  less 
fortunate,  and  made  ludicrous  by  his  political  and  conjugal  misfor- 
toes.  Woman  fills  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  these  Bngs.  On 
this  score,  they  are  men;  nature  is  strong  in  them;  this  is  almost 
the  onlv  subject  on  which  they  sometimes  quarrel  with  the  Church; 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  for  his  Judith,  Lomaire  IL  for  Valdrade, 
Kobert  for  Queen  Berthe,  Philip  I.  for  Bertrade,  Philip  Augustus 
for  Agnes  de  Meranie.  In  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  the  purified  type 
of  medieval  royalty,  female  domination  is  that  of  a  mother,  of 
Blanche  of  Castile.  We  know  that  he  hid  himself  in  a  cupboard 
'when  the  haughty  Spaniard,  his  mother,  surprised  him  with  his 
wife,  the  good  Margaret. 

Louis  le  Gros  received  upon  his  death-bed  the  reward  of  that 
reputation  for  honesty  which  he  had  achieved  for  his  family.  The 
richest  sovereign  in  France,  the  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Aquitaine,  who 

*  De  Diabolo  venientes,  et  ad  Diabolum  transeuntes. — I.  Brompton,  ap* 
Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  215. 

f  He  took  from  Louis  VII.  his  wife  Eleanor,  Poitoti,  Guienne,  &c. 

X  Louis  VII.,  too,  was  himself  a  saint,  according  to  some  authors.  We  read 
in  a  French  chronicle,  inserted  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Recueil  des  Ilistoricns 

<Je  France,  p.  226:  "II  fu  mors sains  est,  hien  le  savons  ;"  and  in  a  Latin 

chronicle,  ibid, :  ''Et  sanctus  reputatur,  proat  alias  in  libro  vits  sue  legimus." 

2a 
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also  fdt  Ills  end  ^proadung,  thought  be  could  not  bettor  bertov 
bis  daudbter  Eleanor,  and  his  vast  dominions,  than  upon  yovig 
Louis  ViL,  who  soon  succeeded  his  father  (1137)-  DoubtleB,  too, 
he -was  not  aTerse  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen,  lliejoiing  king  bad 
been  brought  up  very  devoutly  in  the  doisten  of  the  Node  Dttne.^ 
He  wasaoiild  without  any  guile,  and  greatlj  deroted  to  the  pneito; 
the  real  king  was  his  preceptor  Suger,  Abbot  of  St  Denis-t 

In  the  beginning,  however,  the  aggnuoulisement  of  his  domiabiH^ 
which  were  ahnost  tripled  by  his  maniage,  seemed  to  haire  pufled 
up  his  heart.  He  endeayoured  to  assert  his  wife's  rights  over  the 
county  of  Toulouse;  but  his  best  friends  among  the  bnons,  in- 
cluding the  Count  of  Champagne  himself,  lefiisod  to  foUow  hua 
into  t&t  conquest  of  the  SoiOh.  At  the  same  time,  Pope  Tnnofmt 
n.,  thinking  he  might  take  any  liberties  with  so  pioiisayoong  Ung, 
had  ventured  to  nominate  his  own  nephew  to  tne  aichbishorae  of 
BouTges,  the  metrc^xJis  of  the  Aquitames.    St  Bernard  and  JPiene 


le  Venerable,  in  vain  remonstrated  against  this  usurpation.  The 
pope's  nephew  retired  to  the  dominions  of  the  Count  ol  ChampagBe, 
whose  sister  had  lately  heesi  repudiated  by  a  cousin  of  Lioaia  VH 


Louis  and  his  cousin  anathematised  by  the  P^pe,  avenged  then- 
selves  upon  the  Count  c£  Champagne,  ravaged  nis  lands,  and  boned 

*  See  a  charter  of  Louis  VII.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  90.  Eodesiaa  pariaciwm, 
in  cujns  claustro,  quasi  in  quodam  matemali  gremio,  incipientis  vtCs  et  pneriw 
nostre  ez^mus  teoopora. 

t  See  his  life  by  Guillaunsb  a  monk  of  8t  Denis  s  L  I,  ca,  l^ap.  8er.  Fr^ 
zii.  195.    A  poet  says  of  him : — 

"  Qui  duixi  Franconim  populos  cum  rege  guhenuu. 
Post  regem  quasi  rex  sceptra  secunda  tenes." 

(See  Caseoeuve^  Traits  dn  Franc  AlleiUD.  ITS.) 

Suffer  was  probably  bora  in  the  environs  of  St.  Omer  in  1081,  and  vas  the 
son  of  a  man  of  the  lower  class,  named  Helinand.  When  PhUip  I.  ewidid  the 
education  of  his  son  Louis  le  Gros  to  the  monks  of  St  Denii^  Suger  was  the 
man  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  abbot  His  conduct,  as  weU  as  cfant  of  ha 
monin,  at  first  caused  St.  Bernard  to  complain  (£p.  78,  ed.  IfabiDoD)  bnt,  after* 
wards,  St  Bernard  himsdf  confessed  (Ep.  309)  that  he  led  an  exemplafy  Kfr. 
He  wrote  a  book  upon  the  buildtngn  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  al  St  Deais,  esc 
"  The  Abbot  of  Cluny  having  for  some  time  admired  the  works  and  baiJdiw 

"  "  somUc^ 


which  Suger  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  having  returned  to  the  veiy  i 
which  that  man,  eminently  a  friend  to  wisdom,  had  arranged  for  bis  own  abode, 
he  sighed  deeply,  it  is  said,  and  exclaimed :  '  This  man  puts  ns  all  to  abane :  he 
builds,  not  as  we  do,  for  himself,  but  solely  for  God.'  During  the  whole  tisse,  m 
fact,  that  his  administration  la^ed,  he  made  for  his  own  vie,  nothiog  bat  that 
humble  cell,  barely  ten  feet  long  and  fifleen  wide,  and  he  made  it  ten  yean  beftiir 
his  death,  in  order  that  he  might  there  redeem  his  life,  which  heconlessed  be  had 
dissipated  too  long  in  the  amirs  of  the  world.  There  it  was  that  in  bis  leimre 
hours  he  applied  himself  to  reading,  to  tears,  and  contempbtion ;  there  far 
avoided  the  tumult,  and  shunned  the  society  of  men  of  the  world.  There,  as  a 
sage  says,  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  he  was  alone ;  tknat,  indeed,  he 
applied  his  mind  to  the  reading  of  the  greatest  writers,  to  whaiever  age  tbty  b^ 
longed,  conversed  with  them,  studied  with  them ;  there  he  had  nothing  to  lie 
upon  instead  of  feathera,  but  straw,  over  which  wassprodL  not  a  fine  sheet,  bat 
a  coarse  blanket  of  plain  wool,  which  was  covered  with  decent  caipea  (' 
the  day.*    Vit.  Sugerii,  1.  ii.,  c.  ix^p.  108. 
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the  boroaffh  of  Vitiy.  The  flameB  unfortunately  i^iread  to  the 
principal  dunrchf  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  IumI  taken  n^uge, 
to  the  niunber  of  1300  moi,  women,  and  cfaildren.'^  Their  shneks 
veie  soon  heard;  die  victor  himself  could  no  longer  save  them;  all 
penmed. 

This  horrible  event  broke  the  king's  heart;  he  became  all  at  once 
docile  to  the  'pofe,  and  sought  recondliaticm  with  him  upon  any 
temis.  But  nis  conscience  was  dirtracted  by  contending  scruples; 
he  had  sworn  nerer  to  permit  Innocent's  nephew  to  occupy  the  see 
of  Bouiges;  the  pope  insisted  upon  his  lenoundng  that  yow, 
and  Louis  repented  both  of  having  taken  an  impious  oath,  and 
of  not  having  fulfilled  it  The  papal  abaolutioii  £d  not  suffice  to 
cafan  his  conscienoe;  he  believed  nimsdf  lesponmble  tor  all  the 
ncril^es  committed  during  the  three  years  that  the  interdict  had 
hated.  While  sufieruiff  under  all  these  agitations  of  a  timorous 
sod,  he  beard  of  the  mgbtful  massacre  of  the  whole  Christian 
people  of  Edessa,  slaughteied  in  one  night.  Lamentable  accounis 
arrived  every  day  firom  the  Fiench  beyond  sea;  they  declared  that 
if  they  were  not  aided,  they  had  nothing  to  exueet  but  death. 
IxNus  YII.  was  touched^  and  he  believed  himaelf  tne  more  bound 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Land,  inasmuch  as  his  elder  brother, 
who  died  before  Louis  le  Gros,  had  taken  the  cross,  and  seemed,  in 
leaving  him  the  throne,  to  have  transmitted  to  him  the  obligation 
of  aoooraplidiing  his  vow  (1 147). 

How  greatly  ihis  crusade  differed  from  the  first,  is  manifisstj 
althougb  contemporaries  seem  to  have  made  it  a  point  to  conceal  the 
&ct  firom  themselves.  The  idea  of  religion,  of  et^nal  aalvation,  was 
no  longer  attached  to  a  town,  to  a  place;  men  had  looked  wi&  iheir 
own  eyes  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  they  had 
begun  to  doubt  whether  indeed  religion  and  holiness  were  shut  up  in 
that  little  comer  of  the  earth  which  ues  between  Lebanon,  the  Desert, 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Themateiialistpoint  of  view  wlndi  localised  reli- 
gion had  lost  ground.  Suger  in  vain  dissuaded  the  king  from  llie 
cruaadct     St.  Bernard  himself,  who  preached  it  at  Y^zelai  and  in 

*  Anon.  Hist.  Fnitic.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  1 16  :  £t  mille  treoeotae  animae  diveni 
wxoset  etatb  suntigoe  comamptas. 

f  **  He  wished  afterwards  to  lead  it  himself.  Cotivinced  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  spare  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  army  which  had  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  from  incurring  new  dangers,  since  both  had  scarcely  had  time  enough 
to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  he  ui^ed  the  bishops  of  die  realm  to  assemble  and 
deliberate  upon  that  nfTair,  exhorting  and  exdting  them  to  ambition  for  tliem- 
selyes  the  glory  of  a  success  denied  to  the  most  puissant  kings.  Having  thrice 
failed  in  his  attempts  with  the  bishops,  and  feeling  too  plainly  what  was  their 
weakness  and  dastardy,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  him  to  take  upon  himself,  &il- 
ing  bU  others,  to  accomplish  the  noble  desire  he  conceived.  He  would  certainly 
rather  have  concealed,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  the  magnificent  devotedness  of  his 
piety,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  events,  and  to  avoid  being  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, but  the  immensity  of  his  preparations  betrayed  his  munificence.  He 
beg^mthen  eagerly  to  busy  himself  about  the  means  of  sending  to  Jerusalem,  by 
the  hands  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Temple,  all  the  money  necessary  for  the 

2o2 
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Germany,  was  not  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  salyation.  He 
refused  to  go  with  it  himself,  and  guide  the  army,  as  he  was  re- 
quested.* 'Diere  was  not  upon  this  occasion  the  same  immense,  uni- 
versal impulse  as  in  the  first  crusade.  St.  Bernard  manifestly  ex- 
aggerates when  he  tells  us  that  for  seven  women  there  remained  one 
man;t  in  reality,  we  may  estimate  at  200,000  men,  the  two  anxuea 
that  descended  the  Danube  under  the  Emperor  Conrad  and  King 
Louis  y  II.}  The  Grermans  mustered  very  strong  this  time,  but  a 
great  number  of  princes  depending  upon  the  emperor,  the  bishojpe 
of  Toul  and  Metz,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Montferrat,  and  all  the 
lords  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  joined  the  army  of  France  in  pre- 
ference. In  the  latter  marched,  under  the  king's  command,  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Blois,  Nevers,  and  Dreux,  the  lords  of 
Bourbon,  Coucy,  Lusignan,  Courtenai,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
It  dbo  included  Queen  Eleanor,  whose  presence  was,  perhaps,  neces- 

suocess  of  so  ^reat  a  project,  and  to  raise  those  snros  by  the  aogmentatioii  of 
revenues,  which  his  assistance  and  his  ability  had  procured  for  his  monastery. 
And  certes,  no  one  will  have  any  grounds  to  exclaim  against  this,  if  he  reflect  bow 
much  Suffer^s  care  augmented  the  produce  of  all  the  possessions  of  his  church, 
and  to  what  an  extent  his  monastery  in  the  time  of  his  administration  acquired 
new  domains,  and  increased  the  number  of  its  churches.  All  these  preparatioos 
he  made,  apparently  as  if  he  intended  to  send  in  his  place  men  of  nis  own,  but 
the  truth  is,  tliat  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  gone  in  penon  to 
the  East."    Vit.  Sugerii,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  101 . 

*  In  1128,  he  dissuaded  an  abbot  from  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
(operum,  t.  i.,  p.  85.  See  also  p.  825).  In  1 129,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  Bishop 
ofLincoln,  who  having  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  had  stopped  at  Clairvaux  aod 
taken  the  frock  there :  "  Your  Philip  intending  to  set  out  to  Jerusalem  has 
found  a  compendium  of  the  way,  and  nath  quicl^y  arrived  at  the  point  whither 
he  desired  to  go.  His  feet  are  now  standing  in  the  courts  of  Jerunlem,  sod 
whom  he  had  heard  in  Euphrates  he  hath  now  found  in  the  wood  lands,  and  gladlj 
adores  in  the  place  where  his  feet  have  stopped.  He  hath  entered  into  the  Holy 
City.  He  has,  therefore,  become  not  merely  a  curious  spectator,  but  a  defout 
inhabitant,  an  enrolled  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  of  that  earthly  Jefusalcm 
adjoining  the  Arabian  mountains  of  Sinai,  which  is  in  bondase  with  hercbildreB, 
but  of  tMt  free  Jerusalem  which  is  erect,  our  mother,  and  this  is  Cbirvaitz,'  p. 
64.— The  following  passace  from  an  Arab  author  exhibits  a  remarkable  analogy 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  St.  Bernard :  *'  Those  who  go  in  quest  of  the  Cssbs 
when  they  have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  their  weaiv  journey,  see  a  high  sod 
revered  stone  building  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated  valley.  They  enter  ioto 
it  that  they  may  see  God  ;  they  look  about  for  a  long  while  and  do  not  see  bio. 
When  tliey  have  long  roamed  sadly  over  the  house  they  hear  a  voice  above  tbeir 
heads  exclaiming:  '  O  worshippers  of  a  house,  why  worship  stone  and  mad? 
Worship  the  other  house,  that  which  the  elect  seek.*  (This  beautiful  fngment,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  young  Orientalist,  M.  Ernest  Foutnet,  has  been  in- 
serted by  M.  Victor  Hugo  in  the  notes  to  his  Orientales,  p.  416  of  the  fint 
edition.) 

f  S.  Bern.,  ep.  246,  an.  Baron.,  xii.  821. 

i  Sismondi,  Hbtoire  des  Fran9ais,  v.  v.  826.  William  of  Tyre,  L  xvi.,  sajs, 
upon  the  testimony  of  many  croises,  that  there  may  have  been  in  each  of  the  two 
armies  about  70,000  men  armed  with  cuirasses,  not  reckoning  the  fooCnen  and 
light  cavalry.  Odon  de  Deuil  goes  further :  **  I  have  heard  Greeks  say.  thai  the 
croises  crossed  the  sea  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-fix.* 
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sary  to  secure  the  obedience  of  her  Poitevins  and  Gascons.  This  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  woman  appears  of  some  importance  in 
history. 

The  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  proceed  by  sea,  as  the 
Ein^  of  Sicily  recommended;  but  the  hmd  route  was  consecrated 
by  me  memory  of  the  first  crusade,  and  by  the  track  of  so  many 
martyrs.  It  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  followed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  poor  men  who  wished  to  visit  the  holy  places  under  the 
nrotection  of  the  army.  The  King  of  France  preferred  this  route; 
he  had  made  sure  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  of  Conrad  Emperor  of 
Grermany,  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  of  Manuel  Comnena,  Em- 
peror of  Constantinopfe.  The  relationship  between  the  two  empe- 
rors, Manuel  and  Uonrad,  seemed  to  promise  the  crusade  some 
success;  the  expedition,  therefore,  was  not  undertaken  blindly. 
Louis  laboured  to  preserve  some  discipline  in  the  army  of  France.* 
The  Germans  had  already  set  out  under  the  Emperor  Conrad  and 
his  nephew;  nothing  could  equal  their  impatience  and  their  brutal 
excitement.  The  Emperor  Manuel  Comnena,  whose  victories  had 
renovated  the  Greek  empire,  complied  with  all  their  wishes;  he 
made  all  haste  to  despatch  ^ose  barbarians  across  the  Bosphorus, 
and  sent  them  into  Asia,  by  the  shortest,  but  most  mountainous 
route,  that  through  Phrygia  and  Iconium.  ITiere  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  down  their  fiery  ardour;  the  heavy  armed 
soldiers  were  soon  exhausted  in  the  mountains,  upon  those  rapid 
declivities  8we{>t  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  that  ^owed  itself  some- 
times upon  their  minks,  sometimes  on  uieir  front.  They  perished, 
to  the  great  amusement  and  derision  of  the  Greeks  and  even  of 
the  French;  ^^Pttsk  on,  push  on,  AHemand"  cried  the  latter.  It  is  a 
Greek  historian  who  has  handed  down  these  two  words  to  us,  with- 
out translating  them.f 

The  Frencn  themselves  were  not  more  fortunate.  They  first  took 
the  long  and  easy  route  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  but  growing 
weary,  at  last,  of  followmg  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  they 
too,  plunged  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  met  with  the 
same  disasters  there.  First,  the  head  of  the  army,  having  advanced, 
was  near  being  destroyed;  every  day  the  king,  ailer  full  confession 
and  absolution,  charged  through  the  Turkish  cavalry,}  but  all  was 
to  no  purpose.  The  army  womd  have  perished  in  those  mountains, 
but  for  a  knight,  named  Gilbert,  to  whom  the  command  was  in- 
trusted as  to  the  most  worthy,  and  of  whom,  unfortunately,  we  know 
no  detail.§  The  croises  attributed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Greeks,  who  gave  them  bad  guides,  and  sold  them  at 

*  Sism.^v.  331. 

t  UovrCrff  AKofA^.     Joann.  Cinnam.,  ii.  18. 

X  Odon  de  Deiiil :  "  And  on  hia  return  he  always  called  for  vespers  and  com- 
plines, ever  making  God  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  his  works.** 
§  Ibid.,xi.  64,6U. 
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exoxbttant  prioeB*  the  provinonB  whid&  Manuel  bad  engaged  to 
furnuili.  Tbe  Uetorian  l^cefcafi^  himaelf  Odnfesses  that  the  emperor 
betrayed  the  crusaders.*  The  thing  was  plain  when  they  arrived 
at  Antiochetts  :  the  Greeks,  who  oocupieia  that  town,  bKrhomed 
tibe  Turkish  fttgitives.t  Yet  Louis  had  acted  loyaDy  towaids  Ma- 
nuel: following  the  example  of  Gode&oy  de  Bouillon^  he  bsd 
refused  to  heaiven  to  those  who  had  advisel  him  to  seize  Coostaa- 
tinople  on  his  way4 

At  last  they  axiiyed  at  Satalia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cyprua.  It  w» 
still  a  matter  of  forty  days'  march  to  reach  Antiodi  by  hmd,  pn>- 
ceedinff  round  the  smf  ;  but  the  ^tience  and  the  zeal  of  the  barons 
could  TvAi  out  no  longer;  the  Ions  found  it  impossible  to  rettia 
them;  they  declared  that  they  would  go  by  sea  to  AntiocL  The 
Greeks  furnished  yessds  to  all  who  could  nay  for  them;  the  xcrt 
were  left  under  the  guard  of  the  Count  or  Flanders,  the  Sire  de 
Bourbon,  and  a  corps  of  Grreek  cavabry,  which  the  king  hired  to 
protect  diem;§  he  then  gave  all  that  remained  to  him,  to  those 
poor  people,  and  embarked  with  Eleanor.  But  the  Greeks,  who 
were  to  have  defended  them,  themaelves  gave  them  up,  or  reduced 
them  to  sinyery.  Such  aa  eseaped,  owed  their  better  &te  to  the 
pvoselytisbig  spnt  of  the  TuAs^  who  made  them  embrace  their  jA- 
gion.| 

Such  was  the  shameful  issue  of  this  great  ezpedidcHi.  Neyeithe- 
lesB,  thoee  who  had  embad^d,  formed  the  real  strenfftk  of  the 
aimy.  Thav  ua^t  be  of  great  use  to  the  Christiatts  of  Anticdi, 
or  of  the  Holy  Land;  but  shame  hunff  heavy  upon  diem,  sad 
.  the  memory  of  the  wretches  that  they  had  abandoned  in  Qlieia. 
Louis  VIL  would  attempt  nothing  for  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  Bay- 
mond  oi  Poitiers,  the  uncle  of  hn  wife  Eleanor.  He  waa  the  haad- 
somest  man  ofhis  day,  and  his  niece  seemed  to  be  upon  too  g^ood  term 
with  him.  Louis,  fearing  that  he  designed  to  keep  him  there, 
departed  abruptly  from  Antioch  and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Lead. 
There  he  did  nothing  great;  Coniad  joined  him  thore,  and  dieir 
rivalry  frustrated  the  st^e  of  Damascus,  whidi  they  had  undertaken. 
They  returned  with  shame  to  Europe,  and  the  rumour  ran  that 
Louia,  having  been  captured  for  a  while  by  the  vessels  of  the  Greeks, 
had  only  be^  freed  by  falling  in  with  a  fleet  belonging  to  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  .Y 

Such  a  return  was  a  most  sad  and  ludicrous  issue.  What  hid 
beeome  of  those  thousands  of  Christians  who  had  been  abandoned 
and  given  over  to  the  infidels?  What  levity !  and  what  hardnefli 
<£  heart  at  the  same  time !    All  the  barons  were  guilty,  but  ^ 

•  *«  Tlie  emperor/'  he  says,  "  wrote  letters  to  the  SulUm  of  the  Turks,  strangl^r 
urging  him  to  march  asainst  the  Almavnes.*  See  Biblioth.  des  Crabada,  iii. 
406.    The  crusaders  called  him  the  Idol  of  ConstantiDople.    Odoo  de  Deiiil 

t  Ibid.J.vu.  t  Ibid^p.48. 

$  Ibid.  71.  |lbid,7l-9e. 

t  Joann.  CionaoLi  ii.  19.    See  Sism.,  p.  355,  note. 
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dttme  deTolvBd  upon  tbe  king;  aU  tbe  am  lay  at  his  door.  The 
kmgktj  and  vudent  Eleanor  had  shown,  daring  the  cmaade,  how 
nodi  the  cazed  for  saeh  a  spocs».  She  had  declaored  at  Antiock 
that  ahe  could  not  remam  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  lelation  Ae  was,* 
and,  sKHeoreTf  that  she  did  not  choose  to  have  a  monk  for  her 
liT2sband.t  Some  ssj  she  Wed  Raymond  of  Antioch,  othexs,  a 
handsome  Sanoen  slave;  it  was  said  that  she  had  received  presents 
fiom  the  chief  of  the  infidek.}  Upon  her  retam  she  demanded  a 
divoroe  at  the  Comicil  of  Beai^ency.  Loois  sabmitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council,  and  lost,  at  one  stroke,  the  vast  {wovinces  whidi 
Heanor  had  broagfat  him.  Thus  was  the  south  of  France  once 
BKne  separated  fiom  the  north,  and  a  woman  was  about  to  confer 
preponderance  in  the  West  upon  whomsoever  she  chose. 

It  appear^  diat  the  lady  nad  secured  herself  another  husband 
beforehand.  The  divorce  was  prcmounced  on  the  18th  of  March, 
and  at  Poiteoost,  Henry  flantagenet,  Duke  of  Anrjou,  gi:andson  of 
WilUam  the  Ckmqueror,  Duke  (^  N(»rmandy,  and  soon  Kin^  of 
England,  wedded  Eleanor,'  and  with  her  western  France,  m>m 
Nantes  to  the  Pyrennees.  Even  before  he  was  King  of  England, 
kn  dominions  were  twice  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  King  of 
France.  In  England,  it  was  not  long  before  he  prevailed  over 
Stephen  of  Blois,  whose  son  had  mani^  the  sister  of  Louis  VII.§ 
Thus  every  thing  turned  out  unfiivourable  for  the  latter;  every  iStking 
SDooeeded  withmaiivaL 

A  word  or  two  as  to  that  English  monarchy,  upon  the  rivalry  of 
which  with  France  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  rooliation  of  a  whole  people  was  the  hideous  baas  of  the 
Anjg^!Norman  power.  That  Hie  of  brigandage  and  of  violence 
which  each  baron  had  exercised  upon  a  small  scale  round  his  manor, 
reappeared  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits.  There 
the  serf  was  a  whole  people,  and  serfdom  approached  in  its  horrors 
to  the  flSavery  of  anaent  tames,  or  to  ihat  of  our  colonies.  There 
WK  no  commcm  tie  between  the  vanquished  and  the  victors;  their 
toiu^ues,  their  races  were  different;  the  habit  of  unrestricted  power 
snd  execrable  ferocity  prevailed;  no  respect  for  any  human  consi- 
deration;  no  curb  of  law;  on  aQ  sides  were  lords,  almost  the  king's 
^ipials  as  c<mipanions  in  his  conquest.  The  Earl  of  Morton  alone 
hadmore  than  600  fiefs.||  Thesebtfons  condescended  to  call  themselves 
the  king's  men;  but,  in  reality,  he  vras  but  the  first  among  them. 
However,  it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  for  them  to  assume 
independence;  being  few  in  numbers  amongst  a  vast  people  whom 

*  GttiU.  Naagti  Chron.»  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  797. 

t  GailL  Neubrig^  L  L    Se  mooacbo,  noo  regi  nupskBe. 

t  Vincent.  Belvac  Specul.  Hiat.,  iiL  128,  ap.  Sism.,  v.  351. 

i  CbroDic.  TaroD.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  468. 

I  HalUuB,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  06.  It  it  true  these  possessions  were  dispersed. 
^Snumon  in  Cornwall,  fifty-four  in  Sussex,  196  in  Yorkshire,  ninetj-nine  in 
Northamptonshire,  Ac. 
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they  trampled  so  brutally  under  foot,  they  had  need  of  a  centie 
to  which  they  could  recur  in  case  of  a  revolt,  of  a  leader  who  could 
rally  them,  and  who  should  represent  the  Norman  party  in  the  con- 
quered land.  This  accoimts  for  the  fact,  that  feudal  subordination 
was  so  strong  in  that  very  country  in  which  the  more  powerful 
vassals  must  haye  been  most  tempted  to  contemn  it. 

The  position  of  the  kinp  who  ruled  over  that  conc^uest  was  extn- 
ordinary,  forced,  and  critical.  That  new  society  bmlt  up  by  mur- 
ders and  robberies  subsisted  through  him,  in  him  it  had  its  unity. 
Against  him  arose  the  muttered  concert  of  maledictions  and  whisueied 
curses;  it  was  for  him,  that  the  Saxon  outlaw,  pursued  by  the  aheriff 
in  the  New  Forest,*  kept  his  best  arrow.  The  forests  were  no  safe 
places  for  the  Norman  kinp;  it  was  against  him,  quite  as  much  aa 
against  the  Saxons,  that  the  baron  bmlt  those  gigantic  castles,  the 
insolent  beauty  of  which  still  attests  how  little  the  sweat  of  man  was 
regarded  by  those  who  reared  them.  The  king,  thus  detested, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  tyrant;  against  the  Saxons,  he  issued  ter- 
rible laws  without  measure  orpity;t  against  the  Normans,  he  had 
need  of  more  precautions.  He  was  continually  calling  in  soldiers 
from  the  continent,  Flemings  and  Bretons,  men  all  his  own,  and  to- 
much  the  more  formidable  to  the  Norman  aristocracy,  because  they 
were  akin  in  language,  the  Flemings  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Bretons 
to  the  Welsh.  Several  times  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
Saxons  themselves,^  but  he  soon  gave  up  that  practice;  he  could 
not  have  become  king  of  the  Saxons,  except  by  overthrowing 
the  whole  work  of  the  conquest. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  even  William  Rufus,  the  son  of 
the  Conqueror,  found  himself.  Boiling  over  with  an  impatient 
spirit  of  tyranny  that  everywhere  found  its  limits;  terrible  to  the 
Saxons,  terrible  to  the  barons;  crossing  and  recrossing  the  sea; 
running  with  the  stubborn  wilfulness  of  the  wild  boar  from  one  end 
of  his  dominions  to  the  other;  rabidly  avaricious;  a  marvdtaus 
dealer  in  soldiers^  §  sajs  the  chronicler;  a  rapid  destroyer  of  all 
wealth;  a  foe  to  mankmd,  to  law,  to  nature  which  he  loved  to  ontr 
rage;  foul  in  his  pleasures;  a  miurderer,  jocular  and  terrible*  When 
his  red  and  pimpled  face  grew  redder  with  passion,  his  speech 
became  confused,  and  he  stuttered  out  sentences  of  death;  |  woe  to- 
the  man  who  happened  then  to  be  in  his  way  I 

Tons  of  gold  slipped  through  his  hands  like  a  shilling;  he  ' 


*  The  New  Forest  was  a  space  of  thirty  miles  which  the  Conaaeror  converted 
into  a  chase,  destroying  thirtv-six  parishes  and  driving  out  the  iDtiabitants. 

j*  See  Ttiierry,  Conq.  de  r  Anglet,  iii.  269,  837,  sqq. 

i  Thus  WilUam  Rufus  and  his  successor  Henrv  Beauderc,  both  appealed  for 
a  while  to  the  English  against  the  partisans  of  their  brother,  Robert  Cuttbow. 
William  of  Malmesbuiy,  120^  156.  Hoved.,  461.  Sax.  Chron.,  198.  Mathcw 
Paris,  42 

§  Mirabilis  militum  mercator  et  solidator.  Suger.,  Vita.  Lud.  Gron.,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr.,zii.  13. 

II  Lingard,  ii.  168. 
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tormented  inth  incurable  poverty,  the  fruit  of  all  his  yiolence  and 
all  Iiis  passion ;  he  had  to  pay  for  pleasure  and  for  murder.  The  in- 
genious and  inyentiTe  man  who  contrived  to  find  him  gold,  was  a 
certain  priest,  who  had  first  made  himself  known  as  an  informer; 
this  man  became  William's  purveyor  and  right  hand,  but  it  was  a 
liard  task  he  had  undertaken,  to  ml  up  the  bottomless  gulf  of  Wil- 
liam's avarice.  To  that  end  he  did  two  things;  he  revised  and  cor- 
rected Doomsday  Book,  the  book  of  the  conquest,  and  made  sure 
that  nothing  had  escaped.*  He  set  about  the  work  of  spoliation  at 
second-hand,  began  to  gnaw  the  bones  that  had  been  alr^dy  picked, 
and  contrived  still  to  get  something  off  them;  but  when  ne  had 
done  with  them  nothing  more  remained.  He  had  been  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Fktmbard^  From  the  vanquished,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Tictors,  and  first  of  all  to  the  priests,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
property  of  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  have 
diea  of  hunger,  but  for  the  charity  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  X 
No  scruples  stopped  Flambard;  as  grand  justiciary,  grand  treasurer, 
and  the  king's  chaplain  besides  (he  was  just  the  sort  of  chaplain  to 
suit  William),  he  sucked  England  with  three  mouths.  He  went 
on  in  this  way,  until  William  met  his  end  in  that  fine  forest  which 
the  Conqueror  seemed  to  have  planted  for  the  destruction  of  his 
lace.  *'  Shoot,  then,  in  the  devil's  name,"  said  Rufus  to  his  friend 
who  was  hunting  with  him;  the  devil  took  him  at  the  word,  and 
canied  off  that  soul  which  was  so  justly  his  due.§ 

His  successor  was  not  his  elder  brother  Robert;  the  crown  of  the 
bastard  William  was  to  pass  to  the  ablest,  the  boldest.  That  king- 
dom, won  by  robbery,  belonged  to  the  robber  who  should  seize  it. 
When  the  ^n^  Conqueror  bequeathed  Normandy  to  Robert,  and 
England  to  William,  "  And  I,"  said  Henry,  the  youngest  of  the 
brotheis,  "  am  I  to  have  nothing?'  "  Patience,  my  son,"  said  the 
dying  man,  ' '  all  will  come  back  to  thee  soon  or  late."  ||  The  youngest 
was  also  the  most  avised;  he  was  sumamed  Beauclerc;  that  is,  the 
able,  the  competent,  the  scribe,  the  true  Norman.  He  began  by 
promismg  every  thing  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  churchmen,  and  save 
them  written  charters  and  liberties  to  their  hearts'  contentf   He  beat 

*  Order.  Vital.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  635.  Regem  incitans  ut  totius  Angliae  revi- 
Kret  descriptionem,  Angliseque  telluris  comprobans  iteraret  partitionein. 

t  Ibid.  Unde. . . .  Fimnbardus  cognominatus  est,  quod  vocabulum  ei  secundum 
nores  ejus  et  actus  quasi  prophetice  collatum  est. 

t  Brompt.»  p.  988.    Eadm.,  p.  20.     Liogard^ii.  158. 

§  See  Thierry's  fine  narrative,  iii.  338,  sqq. 
,  1  Order.  Vit.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  621  :   "  ^quanimus  esto,  fill,  et  confortare 

in  Domino; tempore  too  totum  honorem  quem  ego  nactus  sum,  habebis,  et 

^nUribus  tuis  divitiis  et  potestate  pnestabis." 

1  *'  I  promise,*  he  said  to  them,  **  to  maintain  you  in  your  ancient  liberties ; 
I  will  gi?e  you  a  writing  to  that  effect  if  you  desire  it,  signed  with  my  hand,  and 
I  will  confirm  it  by  oath.**  The  charter  was  drawn  up,  and  as  many  copies  were 
nuide  of  it  as  there  were  counties,  but  when  the  kine  retracted  his  promise,  he 
^k  back  all  the  copies,  only  three  of  them  escaped  him.  Math.  Paris,  iii.  42. 
Thierry,  ill.  344. 
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Kobert  inAk  meroemarjr  soldien^  entrapped  him,  and  keptUm  mfl- 
lodsed  and  well-fed  in  a  fortresB,  wnero  he  fiTed  to  the  i^  of 
ei^ty-foiir.  Rohert,  who  eared  for  nothxi^  but  the  pteesmet  of 
the  table,  wocdd  hare  bean  leeoncikd  to  his  lot,  had  not  die  kb^ 
put  out  his  eyes*  After  aQ, fratricide  and  pazridde  were  hereditur 
iiSR^  in  tma  familj;  the  soDfl  of  the  Cksaqpaot  had  fbn^t  wim 
iheir  fiither  and  wounded  him.f  Besockfc,  who  piqued  hunsdf  on 
being  a  stuzd j  and  uncompromising  jnsticiaiy,  under  pretext  of 
ien(£l  justice,  gaye  up  his  own  eruid-daQghten,  two  chiUben,  to 
&  baron  who  out  out  their  eyes  ana  cut  off  their  noses;  their  modier, 
Beauclerc's  daughter,  sought  to  aTenge  them  hj  dischaiging  aa 
arrow  with  her  own  hand  against  her  &^er.|  The  Plantageneb^ 
who  were  descended  from  tmU  diabolical  race  only  hj  the  modiei^ 
side,  did  not  degenerate  from  their  origin. 

After  Be8nclerc(1135),  the  strug^was  between  his  nephew 
Stephen  of  Blois,  and  his  daughter  S^tilda,  the  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V,,  and  wife  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  Stephen  bdoDged 
to  that  excellent  family  of  the  counts  of  Blois  ana  Champagne, 
which  at  that  same  epoch  was  encouragbg  the  trading  communes, 
Ayiding  the  Seine  mto  canals  at  Trojes,  and  equaUy  pcoteetiBf 
St.  Bernard  and  Abailard.  Freethinkos  and  poets,  the^  were  tbe 
ancestors  of  that&mous  Thibant,  the  trourere,  who  had  his  yerses  to 
Queen  Blanche  painted  upon  the  walls  <^  his  palace,  amongst  tke 
roses  he  had  transplanted  m>m  Jericho.  Stej^hen  could  apty  mtiB- 
tain  himsdf  in  England  wi^  the  help  of  foreigners,  Flemings,  Bn- 
ban^ons,  and  eyen  Welsh.  He  had  fer  him  none  but  the  ckigf 
and  London;  the  other  c(»nm<ms  of  England  were  not  yet  in  ez* 
istence.  As  for  the  cl^gy,  Stephen  did  not  hmg  remain  on  good 
terms  with  them;  he  foi¥ade  the  teaching  of  ihe  canon  law,  §  and 
yentuzed  to  imprison  bishops.  Thereupon  Matilda  reappwed, 
landing  ahnost  alone.  A  true  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  inso- 
lent and  intrefad,  she  shocked  and  defied  eyery  body.  Thrice  die 
fled  by  night  on  foot  through  the  snow  without  reaonroea.  Stephen, 
who  once  kept  her  besieged,  thought  himself  bound,  as  a  kni^t, 
to  open  a  &ee  passage  to  his  enemy  and  let  her  escape  to  her 
people.  I  She  did  not  treat  him  the  better  for  this  when  it  was  her 
turn  to  capture  him,  after  he  had  been  abandoned  by  his  bazons 
(1153).    He  was  constrained  to  recognise  for  his  succesaca*  that  for* 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  52.  Lingard  doobts  the  fact,  because  no  coBtenpomnr 
author  makes  mention  of  it;  but  does  the  man  who  let  his  giand-daoghtcn  be 
blinded  (Ord.  Vit.  loccit.,  p.  717.  Angl.  Aatra.,  ii.  699)  and  wlio  pot  bis 
daughter  hatf4iaked  into  a  froxen  ditch  in  whiter,  does  such  a  Dan  deserve  this 
doubt? 

f  Huntingdon,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  910.  Ifoveden,  ibid.,  S15.  It  was  RobeK 
who  was  in  rtvok  aeatnst  his  father,  and  fought  with  bin,  not  knowing  bim. 
They  were  reconciled,  but  quarreled  ^in,  and  WiHiam  cuned  bis  son.  Mat 
Pluis,  p.  10. 

I  Ord.  Vit.,  ap.  Scr.  Pr.,  xa,  716 :  Si^ittam  ad  patren  tnudt. 

§  Joann.  Saresberiens.  Policratic,  ap.  Lingard,  li.  841. 

0  William  of  Malmesbury,  ap.  Lingard,  ii.  277. 
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tanate  Henry  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Amoo  and  Km  of  MaiSda, 
<m  whom  we  have  just  seen  Eleanor  of  Guienne  beatow  her  hand 
and  her  dominiona. 

Such  was  the  growing  greatnesa  of  joung  Henij,  when  the  ling 
of  France,  humbled  by  the  crusade,  idet  Eleanor  and  so  many  pro- 
mce&  That  spoilt  child  of  fortune  was  in  a  few  years  oyeiloaded 
with  her  ^ifts:  King  of  Engknd,  master  of  the  whole  coast  oS 
France  and  FhoiderB  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  exercised  oyer  Bretagne 
that  suzerainty  which  the  dulres  of  Nomiand^f  had  alwajB  chdmed 
is  Tain.  He  took  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  from  his  brother, 
and  suffered  him  in  recompenae  to  become  Duke  of  Bretagne 
(1156^;  he  reduced  Grascony  and  goyemed  Flanders  as  tutor  and 
foaidian  in  the  absence  of  the  count.  He  took  Quercy  firom  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  and  he  would  haye  taken  Toulouse  itself  if  the 
King  of  France  had  not  thrown  himself  into  the  town  to  defend  it 
(1159).*  The  Toulousan  was  at  least  obl^ed  to  do  him  homage. 
Allied  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Sarcdona  and  Proyen^e, 
Henry  desired  a  pnncess  of  Sayoy  for  one  of  his  sans,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  fooling  in  the  Alps,  and  a  means  of  chrcumyentii^ 
Ftmoe  upon  the  South.  In  the  centre  he  reduced  Berri,  Limousin 
tnd  AuTergne,  and  purchased  La  Mazchcf  He  had  eyen  the  art  to 
detadi  the  counts  of  Champarae  horn  the  king's  alliance;  finally, 
at  his  death,  he  possessed  tne  countries  corresponding  to  forty- 
seroi  of  our  departments,  whezeas»  the  King  of  France  had  not 
twen^  c^  them.  | 

From  his  birth  Henry  II.  found  himself  surrounded  with  singular 
pomdarity  withont  haying  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it.  His  grand* 
other,  Ilenry  Beauclerc,  was  a  Norman,  Itis  grandmother  a  Saxon, 
his  fiither  an  Angevin;  he  combined  in  himsdf  the  blood  of  all  the 
Western  races;  he  was  a  fink  between  the  victors,  and  Ae  van- 
^oished^  between  the  Soudi  and  the  North.  The  vanquished 
especially  had  conceived  great  hopes,  and  fimcied  they  saw  m  him 
the  accomplishment  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  and  the  resuzrection  of 
Ar^ur.  It  happened,  the  more  to  confirm  the  prophecies,  thai  he 
obtained,  by  fair  means  or  by  fofoe,  the  hoauige  of  the  princes  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  ana  Bretagne,  that  is  to  say  of  the  whole 
Celtio  world.  He  caused  successful  scairch  to  be  made  Kir  the  grave  of 
Arthur  ;§  that  mysterious  tomb,  the  discovery  of  which  was  to  mark 
the  end  of  Celtic  independence  and  the  consummation  of  the  timee. 

Every  thin^  gave  token  that  the  new  sovereign  would  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  the  beaten  party.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  Angeis^ 
one  of  the  first  towns  in  Europe  in  which  jurisprudence  had  been 

*  Hist,  dtt  Langoedoe,  XTiii.  484. 

t  Bened.  Petroburg,  p.  167. — He  bad  La  Marcfae  for  fifteen  thousand  marks 
ofsflrer.  The  eoant  was  going  to  Jennnlem,  and  did  not  know  wbat  to  do  with 
bis  bnds.     Ganfred.  Vosiens,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  477. 

I  See  Sismondr,  ri.  4. 

§  Thierry,  ill.  86. 
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taugbt.  It  was  the  period  of  the  resurrectioii  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  to  be,  in  so  many  respects,  that  of  the  monarchical  power 
and  of  civil  equality;  equality  under  a  master  was  the  last  dictum 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  antique  world.  In  the  year  1111  the 
famous  Countess  Matilda,  the  cousin  of  6odefix>y  de  Bouillon,  and 
the  friend  of  Greffory  VII.,  had  given  her  sanction  to  the  school  of 
Bologna,  founded  by  Imerio,*  a  native  of  that  ^lace.  The  Em- 
peror, Henry  Y.,  had  confirmed  that  sanction,  sensible  as  he  was  of 
all  the  advantage  which 'the  imperial  power  might  derive  from 
the  system  of  me  ancient  Empire.  The  yoimg  Duke  of  Anjoo, 
Henry  Plantagenet^  son  of  Matilda  the  Norman,  the  widow  of  that 
same  Emperor  Henry  V.,  found  the  labours  of  the  school  of  Bo- 
logna propa^ted  at  Angers,  Rouen,  and  in  England.  The  Bishop 
of  Angers,  m  1124,  was  a  learned  juristf  The  famous  Italian  Lan- 
franc,  W  iUiam  the  Conqueror's  man,  the  primate  of  the  conquest, 
had  at  first  taught  in  Bologna,  and  contributed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  science  of  law.  One  of  the  continuators  of  Sigbert 
de  Gemblours  says,  ''  It  was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  and  his  companion 
(jamerius,  who  having  long  discovered  the  laws  of  Justinian  in 
Bologna,  began  to  read  and  comment  upon  them.  Gramerius  per- 
severed, but  Lanfranc,  teaching  the  liberal  arts  and  divine  letters 
to  numerous  disciples  in  Graul,  came  to  Bee,  and  there  became  a 
monk."} 

The  principles  of  the  new  school  were  promulgated  precisely  at 
the  accession  of  Henry  H.  (1154).  The  jurist-consults  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  diet  of  Roncaglia 
(1158),  addressed  these  remarkable  words  to  him  by  the  lijps  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan: — "Know,  that  the  whole  legislative 
right  of  the  people  has  been  accorded  to  you.  Your  will  is  right 
and  law,  for  it  is  said,  fVhat  hath  pleased  the  prince  hath  farce  of 
laWf  since  the  people  hath  consigned  to  him  all  its  empire  and  poiwer''\ 

*  Abb.  Urspergensis  Chron.,  ap.  Savigoy,  Geschichte  des  RonoMchen  Becbti 
im  Mittelalter,  iv.  10 :  Domious  Wemerius  libros  legum,  qui  dtidum  neglect} 
fuerant,  ad  petitionem  Mathildae  comitisse  renovavit. 

t  The  whole  clergy  of  that  town  was  composed  of  legists  in  the  tbirteeotb 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  under  the  episcopacy  of  Guillauroe  le  Maire  0^^ 
1814).  Almost  all  the  canons  of  his  church  were  professors  of  law.  Bodin. 
Recherches  sur  I'Anjou,  ii.  232.  Of  the  nineteen  bishops,  who  formed  tbe 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1339,  four  had  professed  law  in  the  university  of  An- 
gers,    ibid.,  233. 

X  Robert  de  Moule,  ap.  Savigny,  Romischen  Rechts,  &c.,  iv.  10.  Order.  Vit» 

2».  Scr.  Rer.  Fr.,  xt.  242.    **  The  renown  of  his  learning  spread  Uiroughout  all 
urope,  and  a  multitude  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear  him.  from  France,  Gascony, 
Bretagne,  and  Flanders. 

$  Kadevicus,  ii.  4,  ap.  Gieseler,  Kirchengeichichte,  ii.,  P.  2,  p.  72.  Scias  iia- 
<^ue  omne  jus  populi  in  condendis  legibiis  tibi  concessum,  tua  voluntas  jus  est, 
sicuti  dicitur  :  Qnod  Principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorero,  cum  populus  ei  et  in 
eum  omne  suum  imperium  et  potestatem  concesserit.*'  The  famous  Ranulfe  de 
Glanville,  Henry  IL's  counsellor,  repeats  this  maxim  (De  leg.  et  coosuet.  reg. 
Anglii,  in  proem). 
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The  emperor  himself  said,  on  opening  the  diet: — "  We,  who 
are  invested  with  the  royal  name,  desire  rather  to  exercise  a 
legal  empire  for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
each  inaividual,  than  to  do  all  things  witn  impunity  ;  to  as- 
sume unbounded  licence,  and  to  change  the  office  of  command 
into  superb  and  violent  domination  is  royalty,  tyranny."*  This 
pedantic  republicanism,  extracted  word  jot  word  from  Livy,  was 
a  bad  exposition  of  the  ideal  of  the  new  jurisprudence,  which, 
in  reality,  demanded  not  liberty,  but  equauty  under  a  monarch, 
and  the  suppression  of  that  feudal  hierarchy  that  burdened 
Europe. 

How  very  welcome  these  legists  must  have  been  to  princes, 
we  may  in^r  from  their  doctrines  and  learn  fiK>m  history,  which, 
henceforth,  will  show  them  to  us  near  the  persons  of  monarchs, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  to  their  ears,  and  dictating  to  them  in  whispers 
what  they  should  repeat.  William  the  Bastard  attached  Lanfranc 
to  him,  as  we  have  seen,  intrusted  the  government  of  Englandf 
to  him  in  his  own  frequent  absences,  and  many  a  time  pronounced 
in  his  favour  ^(ainst  nis  own  brother.  Henry  of  Anjou,  a  new 
conqueror  of  England,  took  for  his  Lanfranc,  a  pupil  of  the 
school  of  Bologna,  who  had  also  studied  law  at  Auxerre.^  Thomas 
a'  Becket,  that  was  his  name,  was  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  had  retained  by  his  in- 
fluence in  the  party  of  Matilda  and  her  son.  Having  only  been 
admitted  to  the  first  orders,  and  being  thus  neither  a  priest  nor 
a  kyman,  he  was  fit  and  ready  for  every  thing;  but  his  birth  was 
a  great  obstacle.  He  was,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  a  Saracen  woman, 
who  had  followed  a  Saxon  from  the  Holy  Land.§  His  mother 
seemed  to  shut  him  out  from  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  and 
his  father  from  those  of  the  state.  He  could  hope  for  nothing 
except  at  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  had  need  ot  men  like  him 
to  execute  his  projects  against  the   barons.      Immediately  after 

*  Radevicus,  ii.  4,  ap.  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.,  P.  2,  p.  72. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Quando  gloriosus  rex  Willelrous  morabatur  in 
Noraiannia,  Lanfrancus  erat  princeps  et  custos  Anglise,  subjectls  sibi  omnibus 
priocipibus. 

t  Lingard,  ii.  818. — Vita  quadrip.,  p.  6 :  Juri  civili  operam  dedit. — John  of 
Salisbury  TEpist.,  p.  47)  seems  to  reproach  Becket  with  carrying  into  his  quarrel 
with  the  king  the  spirit  of  a  lawyer  rather  than  of  a  priest.     Proinde  consilium 

meum et  summa  precum  est,  ut  tos  tota  mente  committatis  ad  Dominum  et 

orationum  suffragia  ; differte  interim  omnes  alias  occupationes Prosunt 

qnidemlegis  etcanones ;  sed  mihi  credite  quia  nunc  non  erit  his  opus Quia 

a  lectione  legum  aut  etiam  canon um  compunctus  surgit  ? . . . .  Mallem  vos  psalmos 
ruminare,  et  B.  Gregorii  morales  libros  revolvere,  quam  scbolastico  more  philo- 
sophari,  etc. 

§  She  knew  but  two  words  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West ;  these 
were  London  and  Gilbert,  the  name  of  her  lo7er.  With  the  help  of  the  first  she 
embarked  for  England,  and  when  arrived  in  London  she  roamed  about  the 
streets,  repeating  **  Gilbert,  Gilbert,"  until  she  found  him  she  was  in  search  of. 
Brompton,  1054.    Thierry,  Conq.  de  I'Angleterre,  312. 
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his  aziiTal  in  Englaiid,  Qenxy  razed  140  castles  m  one  year. 
Nothing  could  stand  bc£ave  him;  he  mairied  the  children  of  the 
great  houses  to  those  of  middling  families^''  lowenn^  the  &»»» 
zaising  the  latter — lerelling  all.  The  Noiman  anstociacjr  had 
W€sbl  itself  out  in  Stephen's  wan;  the  new  kia^  oould  oommani 
a^painst  it  the  men  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Aquitaane.  Bich  by 
his  patiimonial  dominions,  and  bj  those  of  his  wife,  he  coidd 
abo  purchase  soldiers  in  Flanders  and  Breiagne.  This  w» 
what  Becket  counselled  him  to  do;t  the  latter  had  beoome  in- 
dispensable to  the  king  in  his  buaness  and  his  pleasures:  supple 
ana  bold  as  he  was,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  man  of  expedients, 
and,  withal,  a  boon  companion,^  sharmg  or  imitating  his  master's 
tastes.  Henry  gaye  himself  up,  without  resenre,  to  that  nun; 
and  not  only  he,  but  his  son  and  heir  also.  Becket  was  the  son's 
pieoeptor,  and  die  &ther's  chanoeUor;§  as  sudi,  he  riraoody 
maintained  the  king^s  rights  against  the  baroos  smd  thelibraisB 
bidbops;  the  latter  of  whom  he  forced  to  paj  scntage  in  spite  of 
all  their  remonstrances  and  outcries.  Then,  feeling  tiiat  the  king 
had  need  of  some  bcilliant  war,  in  order  to  make  him  master  in 
England,  he  led  him  into  the  South  of  France,  to  the  conquest  of 
Tovuouse,  oyer  which  Eleanor  of  Ghiienne  aaeerted  some  dainia 
Becket  led  in  his  own  name^  and,  as  it  were,  at  his  own  cost, 
1200  knij?hts  and  more  than  4000  soldiers,  widiout  coanting  the 
people  of  his  household,  who  were  numerous  enough  to  fona 
many  garrisons  in  the  South.|  It  is  eyident,  that  an  annameat 
00  disproportioned  to  the  fortune  of  the  richest  prirate  man,  wai 


*  fiadalph.  Niger,  ap.  Lingn^  u-  315 :  Senrn  gencvons  oopahutt*  ] 
oooditioDiB  fiacit  umveiBos. 

f  Lingaid,  iL  529. 

t  Brompton,  Chroo.,  p.  1058.    J.  Sareiberieotb  epist  (ap,  Ej^t.  8.  Ta 
edid  Lnpiis,  1682,  p.  414). 

§  Scr.  Fr.,  ziv.  452 :  ¥%\n  fieri  Henrici  tatorem  fecit  et  patrem. 

II  Newbrig.,  ii.  10.  Chroo.  Norm.*  002«-4e5.  Liopuii,  ii.  199 :"  Hie 
reader  will  be  amtised  with  the  foUowing  account  of  the  maooer  io  which  the 
chancellor  travelled  through  France.  Whenever  he  entered  a  town  the 
procession  was  led  bv  250  boys,  singing  national  ain;  thra  came  fail 
hounds  in  couples,  ana  these  were  succeed  by  eight  waarons,  each  dava 


by  five  hones,  and  attended  by  five  drivers  in  new  firooks.  Eveiy  vaflm  was 
covered  with  skins,  and  protected  by  two  guards,  and  a  fierce  aaaatiff  eitlw 
chained  below,  or  at  liberty  above.    Two  of  them  were  loaded  with  barreh  of 


ale  to  be  given  to  the  populace ;  one  carried  the  furniture  of  the  cfaanceOoi's 
chapel,  another  of  his  bedchamber,  a  third  of  his  kitchen,  and  a  fourth  his  pkte 
and  wardrobe :  the  remaining  two  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  hitatftendaatt. 
These  were  followed  by  twelve  sumpter  horses,  on  esch  of  which  rode  a  moniey 
with  the  groom  behind  on  his  knees.  Nest  came  the  esquires  bcariog  tbe 
shields,  and  leading  the  cliargers  of  their  knights,  then  other  esquires,  gcntlcmea^ 
sons,  falconers,  officers  of  tli^  household,  knights,  and  clergymen,  riding  two  and 
two ;  and  last  of  all  the  chancellor  himself,  in  Umiliar  converse  with  a  frw  friends. 
As  he  passed  the  natives  were  heard  to  exclaim  :  **  What  manner  of  man  matt 
the  King  of  £ngIaod  be,  when  his  chancellor  tiavds  in  such  stats  !*  Staphaa.. 
SO,  21. 
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pot  under  ike  name  of  a  man  of  bo  maik,  in  cider  tlie  kes  to 
alann  the  baions. 

A  TMt  league  had  been  fanned  against  the  Gxmt  of  Touloiue, 
who  wsm  the  object  of  niuveiaal  jeuonsy.  The  puiaBant  Coimt 
of  Baroeloiia,  B^ent  of  AragoOi  and  die  counts  of  Narbonoc^ 
Mon^dlier,  Beaen,  and  GaicaaBcmne,  weie  in  accord  with  the 
Ein^  of  En^and.  The  latter  seemed  upon  the  point  of  con- 
qaenng  what  Louis  VIII.  and  St  Louis  gleaned  without  diflioolfy 
after  die  crusade  against  the  Alfaigeois.  It  was  ezpedioit  to 
tmul  Toulouse  at  onoe,  withoat  eiving  it  time  to  ccJlect  its 
KBouioeSL  The  King  of  Fruce  nad  thrown  himself  into  the 
tDwn,  and  forbade  Henry  to  molest  a  town  which  he,  his  soxertint 
protected.  Bedcet  was  not  to  be  stopped  bjr  any  scrapie  of  the 
nnd,*  but  counseled  his  master  to  make  the  attack  at  once.  Henry, 
howeveTi  was  afraid  of  being  abandoned  by  his  vassals  if  he  ven^ 
tared  upon  so  glaiing  a  violation  of  feudal  law.  The  waxlike 
diaacellor  had  nothioff  to  cooscde  him,  but  the  glory  of  having 
foi^t  and  disarmed  a  xnight  of  the  otho:  side.! 

The  maintenance  of  the  mercenary  troops  which  Becket  had 
advised  Heniy  to  employ,  and  which  were  so  necessary  for  him 
soinst  his  barons,  required  sn  outlay,  for  which  all  the  resources  of 
NoriDan  fiscality  would  have  been  insuflBdent;  the  deigy,  alone 
could  defiav  the  cost;  it  had  been  richly  endowed  by  the  conquest. 
Hemy  wimed  to  have  the  Church  in  his  hand,  and  to  this  end 
it  was  neeessary  that  he  diould  first  make  sure  of  its  head,  the 
Aichbishopiic  (h  Gmterbury.  This  was  almost  a  patriarchate^  an 
Andean  jpapacy ,  an  ecclesiastical  royalty,  indispensable  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  other  royalty.  Henry  lesohred  to  take  it  to  him- 
sdf,  by  bestowing  it  u^n  his  second  self^f  his  eood  fiiend  Becket. 
By  that  means,  combimng  the  two  powers  in  nis  own  hands,  he 
would  have  elevated  the  monarchy  to  that  point  which  it  reached 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Vlll.,  Maiy,  and 
Elizabeth.  It  was  convenient  for  him  to  put  the  primacy  imder 
the  name  of  Becket,  as  he  had  lately  put  an  army;  he  was  a  Saxon, 
it  is  trae,  but,  ihen,  the  Saxon  Breakspeare§  had  just  been  elected 
pope,  (Adrian  IV.),  precisely  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
Hemy  II.  Becket  himself  was  averse  to  the  measure.  '*  Beware,"  he 
said,  *'  I  will  become  your  greatest  enemy/'||    The  king  did  not 

•  Lingard,  ii.  201.  f  Ibid. 

X  BecketTs  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Canteibury  wrote  to  him :  "  In  aure  et 
in  Tidgis  sonat  vobis  eaue  oor  unum  et  animain  nnam.'*  (Bles.,  epist.  78.)— Petrus 
Cdlensiss  Secandtim  postregem  in  quataor  regnis  qttis  te  ignorat ?  (Marten » 
Thes.  Ancod.,  iii.)  The  £^ish  clergy  wrote  to  Thomas :  In  familiarem  gm^ 
tiaia  tam  latft  vos  meote  stiicepit,  at  dominationia  sue  loca  quae  Boreaii  oceano 
sdPyrencam  usque  porreda  sunt,  potestatl  vestrae  cuncta  siibjeeerit,  ut  in  his 
solum  hos  beatoa  reputarit  opinio,  qui  in  veatris  poterant  oeulis  oomplacere. 
Epiat  S.  Ihom.,  p.  190. 

j  He  was  the  only  Eoglislimanthat  ever  became  pope. 
II  Citissime  a  me  auferres  animum ;  et  gratia  quae  nunc  inter  nos  tanta  eat  in 
atrocisaimum  odium  converteretur.    Scr.  Fr.,  xir •  45$. 
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hearken  to  him,  but  made  him  primate  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Norman  clergy. 

After  the  Italians,  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  the  see  of  Canterbaiy 
had  been  occupied  by  Normans;  the  kinss  and  the  barons  would 
not  have  dared  to  intrust  that  great  and  dangerous  dignity  to  any 
others.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  not  merely  primates 
of  England,  but  were  also  invested,  in  some  sort,  with  a  political 
character.  We  find  them  almost  always  at  the  head  of  the  national 
resistances,  from  the  &mous  Dunstan,*  who  so  pitilessly  humbled 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  made  King 
John  sign  Magna  Charta.  These  archbishops  were,  especially,  the 
guardians  of  tne  liberties  of  Kent,  the  freest  country  in  England. 
Let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  history  of  this  curious  region. 

The  land  of  Kent,  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  county  of 
that  name,  comprises  a  great  portion  of  southern  England,  it  b 
situated  in  face  of  France,  at  the  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  it  forms  the  advanced-guard;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  privily 
of  the  men  of  Kent  to  constitute  the  van  of  the  English  army.  Their 
country  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  first  tojgive  bame  to  invaders:  it 
is  the  first  on  which  the  latter  land.  Tnete  Gfisar  disembarked, 
then  Hengist,  then  William  the  Conqueror.  There,  too,  began  the 
Christian  invasion.  Kent  is  a  sacred  land:  St.  Augustine,  the 
apostle  of  England,  founded  his  first  monastery  there.  The  abbot  of 
that  monastery  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  lords  of  the 
land  and  guardians  of  its  privileges;  they  led  the  cien  of  Kent 
against  William  the  Conqueror.  When  the  latter,  victorious  at 
Hastings,  was  inarching  from  Dover  to  London,  he  perceived  a 
moving  forest,  according  to  the  legend;  it  was  the  men  of  Kent 
carrying  before  them  a  moving  rampart  of  branches.  Th^  fell 
upon  the  Normans,  and  wrest^  from  William  a  confirmation  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  immunities,!  Whatever  be  the  &ct  as  to  this 
questionable  victory^  they  remained  free  amidst  the  universal  servi- 
tude, and  knew  scarcely  any  other  domination  than  that  of  the 
Church.  It  was  in  like  manner  that  our  Bretons  of  Comouaille 
preserved,  under  the  bishops  of  Quimper,  a  relative  freedom,  and 
everv  year  insulted  feudalism  in  the  statue  of  old  KingGrallon. 

The  most  important  of  the  customs  of  Kent,  that  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes the  county  to  this  day,  is  the  law  of  equal  inheritance 
among  children.     This  law,  called  by  the  Saxons  gavelkind^  by  the 

*  St.  DuDStan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressed  remonstrancet  to  EdiBsr, 
and  made  him  do  penance.  He  added  two  clauses  to  their  treaty  of  reconcilia- 
tion :  1.  That  he  should  publish  a  code  of  laws  for  the  more  impartial  admioi- 
stration  of  justice ;  2.  That  he  should  send  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptam.  at  his 
own  expense,  into  the  several  counties,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.^  And 
even,  according  to  Lingard,  the  real  text  of  Otbem  should  be :  Justas  Icgnis 
rationes  sanciret,  tmicitas  conicnberet^  tcriptas  per  omnes  fines  imperii  sui  populb 
custodiendas  mandaret;  instead  ofsanclat  conscribcrei  tcnpiuroi.  Liogara,  Aa* 
tiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  x.  489. 

t  Thorn.,  p.  1766,  ap.  Lingard.  iu  4. 
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Irish  gabhailcine  (family  establishment)  is  common,  with  certain 
modifications,  to  all  the  Celtic  populations;  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
to  Wales,  and,  partially,  even  to  our  Bretagne.* 

The  great  Italian  legists,  who  first  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
were  the  more  favourable  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  inasmuch  as  these 
agreed  in  many  respects  with  theprinciples  of  the  Roman  law.  Eudes, 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  wishing  to 
treat  the  men  of  Kent  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  provinces,  "  Lanfranc  resisted  him  to  his  face,  and  proved, 
before  all  the  world,  the  Uberty  of  his  land  by  the  testimony  of  old 
Englishmen,  who  were  versed  m  the  usages  of  their  countiy,  and  he 
debvered  his  men  from  the  bad  customs  which  Eudes  wished  to  im- 
poee  upon  them."t  On  another  occasion,  *'  the  king  gave  orders  to 
x^onvoke  the  whole  county  without  delay,  and  to  assemble  all  the 
men  of  the  county,  the  French,  and  especially  the  English,  who 
were  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs.  On 
arriving  at  Penenden  they  all  sat  down,  and  the  whole  county  was 
kept  there  three  days,  and  it  was  decided,  accorded,  and  judged  by 
all  these  wise  and  honest  men,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  as  well  entitled  as  the  king  to  possess  his  land  in  full  jurisdic- 
tion, in  complete  independence  and  security. "$ 

Lanfranc's  successor,  St.  Anselra,  was  still  more  favourable  to  the 
vanquished.  Lanfranc  was  speaking  to  him  one  day  of  the  Saxon 
Elfeg,  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country  against  the  Normans.  "  As  for  me,"  said  Anselm,  *'  I 
think  him  a  true  martyr,  forasmuch  as  he  chose  rather  to  die  than 
to  wrong  his  own  people.  As  John  died  for  the  truth,  so  did  Elfeg 
for  justice,  and  both  of  them  alike  for  Christ,  who  is  justice  and 
trath."§  It  was  Anselm  who  contributed  most  to  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Beauclerc  with  the  niece  of  Edgard,  the  last  heir  of  the 
Saxon  monarchy.  This  union  must,  whatever  may  have  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
vanquished.  The  same  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received,  as 
representative  of  the  nation,  Beauclerc's  oath,  when  he  swore 
a  second  time  to  his  charter   of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 


•  See  above.  Book  i.        f  Vita.  S.  LaDfranci,  ap.  Acta  SS.  Ord  S.  Bened. 

X  Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  1826,  p.  452.  "  Prwcepit  rex  comi- 
latom  totum  absque  mora  considere,  et  homines  comitatus  omnes  Francigenos, 
et  praecipue  Anglos  in  antiquis  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  peritos,  in  unum 
convenire.  Qui  cum  convenerunt  apud  Penendinum,  omnes  consederunt,  et 
totus  comitatus  per  tres  dies  fuit  ibi  detentus—et  ab  omnibus  illis  probis  et  sa- 
pientibus  hominihus  qiii  affiierunt,  fuit  ibi  diratiocinatum  et  etiam  toto  comitatit 
concordatum  et  judicalum  :  Quod  sicut  ipse  rex  tenet  liberas  et  quietas  in  suo 
dominico,  itaarcliiepiscopus  Cantuarberis  tenet  suas.  Huic  placito  interfuerunt 
Gorsfridus  episcopus  C  onstansiensiii,  qui  in  loco  regis  fuit,  et  justitiam  illam 
tennit  comes  Cantie,  etc.,  Hicardus  de  Tunebripge,  etc. 

{  Anglia  Sacra.,  ii.  162 :    Martyr  mihi  videtur  egregius  qui  mori  maluit 

sic  ergo  Johannes  pro  veritate,  sic  et  Elphegus  pro  justitia. 

I  Lingard,  ii.  181. 

2  n 
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It  was  a  great  surprise  for  the  King  of  England  to  leam,  tlist 
Thomas  a'  Becket,  his  creature,  his  bocn  companion,  was  taking  his 
new  dignity  in  downright  earnest.  The  chancdkr,  tiie  worlabng, 
the  courtier,  all  at  once  bethought  him  that  he  was  of  the  people; 
the  son  of  the  Saxon  was  a  Saxon  once  more,  and  made  his  oaiaeea 
mother  be  forgotten  by  his  sanctity.  He  surrounded  himsdf  with 
Saxons,  paupers,  and  beggars;  put  on  their  coarse  garments,  and 
ate  with  them,  and  like  them.*  Thenceforth  he  kept  aloof  &ora 
l^e  king,  and  resigned  the  seals.  There  were  then,  as  it  were,  two 
kings;  and  the  kmg  of  the  poor,  enthroned  at  Canterbury,  was 
not  the  less  puissant  of  the  two.f 

Henry,  deeply  mortified,  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  render- 
ing the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  indqiendent  of  the 
archbishop:  he  had  actually  been  so  under  the  Saxon  kings.  Tho- 
mas, by  way  of  reprisal,  summoned  several  of  the  barons  to  restore 
to  the  see  of  Canteroury  lands  which  their  ancestors  had  ree»ved  as 
fiefs  from  the  kings,  declaring  that  he  knew  no  law  to  justify  in- 
justice, and  that  wlutt  had  been  taken  without  good  title  should  be 
re8tored4  Thenceforth,  it  remained  to  be  seen,  was  the  work  of 
the  Conquest  to  be  destroyed,  and  was  the  Saxon  archbishop  to  take 
revenge  for  the  battle  of  Hastings  upon  the  descendants  of  the  victoiaL 
That  episcopacy  which  William  the  Bastard  had  made  so  strong  for 
the  benefit  of  tiie  Conquest,  was  now  turning  its  strength  against  it. 
Fortunately  for  Hairy,  the  bishops  were  more  barons  than  bishops. 
Temporal  mterests  affected  these  Normans  much  more  nearly  than 
the  interests  of  the  Church;  most  of  them  declared  for  the  king,  and 
were  ready  to  swear  whatever  he  pleased.  Thus,  the  alarm  caused 
by  Becket  to  that  wholly  feudal  Cnurch  enabled  the  king  to  obtam 
from  it  an  omnipotence,  which  otherwise  he  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  demand. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  stipulated  for  by  the  customs 
of  Clarendon  (1164): — The  custody  of  everv  vacant  archbishopric, 
bishopric,  abbey,  and  priory  of  rojral  fountlation,  was  to  be  given, 
and  its  revenues  paid,  to  the  king.  The  election  of  a  new  member 
was  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  king's  writ,  by  the  chief 
clcr^  of  the  Church,  assemoled  in  the  king's  chapel,  with  the  assent 
of  we  king,  and  with  the  advrice  of  such  prelates  as  the  king  might 
call  to  his  assistance. — ^In  almost  every  suit,  civil  or  criminal,  in 
which  each  or  either  party  was  a  clcrgjrman,  the  proceeding  was  to 
commence  before  the  King's  justices,  who  were  to  aetermine  whether 
the  cause  ought  to  be  tned  in  the  secular  or  episcopal  courts.    In 

*  Vita.  S.  Thoin«quadripart.,  pp.  19,  24,  ed.  Lupot,  1688. 

"1;  Lingard,  ii.  220.  The  king't  advisers  imputed  to  Becket  the  idea  of  mh 
dering  himself  independent.  He  was  reported  to  have  said  to  his  eoofidaoto 
that  the  youth  of  Henry  required  a  master,  and  that  he  knew  how  niirnHaiy  be 
himself  was  to  a  king  incapable  of  gniding  the  reins  of  goveiaiDeot  without  \m 
assistance. 

J  Genras.,  Cantuar.,  ap.  Thierry,  iii.  189. 
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Ae  latter  case  a  civil  officer  was  to  be  present  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  defendant,  if  he  were  conyicted  in  a  criminai  action, 
WIS  to  lose  his  benefit  of  clergy. — ^No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king, 
no  o£Scer  of  his  household,  or  of  his  demesne,  web  to  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  his  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  until  appfication  had 
been  made  to  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  grand  justiciary, 
who  ought  to  take  care  that  what  belonged  to  the  king's  courts 
should  be  there  determined,  and  what  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  should  be  determined  in  them. — ^No  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dignified  clergyman,  could  lawfully  go  beyond  the  sea  without  the 
long's  permission. — Appeals  were  to  proceed  regularly  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bi^op  to  the  archbishop. 
If  the  archbishop  failed  to  do  justice,  the  canse  ought  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  king,  tnat  by  his  precept  the  suit  might  be  terminated  in 
the  archbishop's  court,  so  as  not  to  proceed  &rther  without  the 
king's  consent. — Clergymen  who  held  limds  of  the  crown  held  by 
barony,  and  were  bound  to  the  same  services  as  the  lay  barons. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  in 
Evour  of  Henry.  As  the  king  reaped  the  firuits  of  all  vacancies, 
one  might  be  very  sure  that  sees  would  long  be  vacant,  as  they 
were  under  William  BuAis,  who  &rmed  out  one  archbishopric,  four 
bishopries,  and  eleven  abbeys.*  Bishoprics  would  new  become  the 
recompense,  not  of  the  barons,  perhaps,  as  in  times  past^  but  of  the 
agents  of  the  exchequer,  of  scribes,  and  complacent  judges.  The 
Cnurch,  subjected  to  military  service,  was  becoming  wholly  feudal. 
The  charitable,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  were  to  feed 
the  Braban9ons  and  the  Cotereaux,  and  pious  foundations  were  to 
pay  for  murder.  The  Anglican  Church  losing,  with  the  power  of 
excommunication,  the  only  weapon  that  remained  to  it,  shut  up  in 
an  island,  without  relation  with  B.ome  or  with  Christendom,  was 
in  danger  of  losing  all  spirit  of  universality,  of  catholicity.  What 
was  still  more  serious  was  the  extinction  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
and  the  suppression  of  benefit  of  clergy.  These  rights  undoubtedly 
gave  occasion  to  great  abuses:  many  crimes  were  committed  by 
priests  with  impunity.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  frightful 
baibarity,  upon  the  execrable  fiscality  of  the  secular  tribunals  m  the 
twelfth  century,  we  are  forced  to  avow,  that  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction WBS  an  anchor  of  safety  in  those  days.  It  mi^ht  spare  some 
goilty  persons;  but  how  many  innocent  ones  did  it  save?  The 
Church  was  almost  the  only  road  through  which  the  despised  races 
could  recover  some  importance:  we  see  this  in  the  examples  of  the 
two  Saxons,  Breakspeare  (Adrian  IV,)  and  Becket.  Tne  liberties 
of  the  Church  were,  in  those  days,  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  all  the  vanqtdshed  races  supported  the  Bishop  of 
Kent  with  courage  and  fidelity.  His  struggle  for  Hberty  was 
imitated  with  more  timidity  and  moderation  in  Aquitaine,  by  the 

•  P)et.Blea.,ip.  LiBganiyikSSl^ 
2h2 
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Bishop  of  Poitiers,*  and  afterwards  in  Wales,  by  the  famous  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  among  other  works, 
for  so  curious  a  description  of  Ireland.f  The  has  Bretons  were  for 
Becket.  A  Welshman  followed  him  into  exile,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,}  as  did  also  the  famous  John  of  Salisbury.  §  It  would  seem, 
that  the  Welsh  students  carried  Becket  s  messages,  for  Henry  U. 
closed  the  schools  against  them,  and  forbade  them  to  enter  any  part 
of  England  without  his  consent. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  narrow  a  view  to  take  of  this  great 
subject,  did  we  see  in  it  nothing  eke  than  an  opposition  of  races,  or 
look  for  nothing  but  the  Saxon  in  Thomas  a*  Becket.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  not,  merely,  the  saint  of  England,  the 
saint  of  the  vanquished  Saxons  and  Welsh,  but  equally  so,  that  of 
France  and  Christendom;  his  memory  remained  no  less  a  living 
thing  among  us,  than  in  his  own  country.  The  house  in  which  he 
sojourned  in  Auxerre,  is  still  shown,  and  in  Dauphine,  a  church  he 
built  there  during  his  exile.  No  tomb  was  more  visited  in  the 
middle  ages,  than  that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  no  pilgrimage 
was  more  in  vogue,  than  that  to  his  shrine.  It  is  saia,  Uiat  the 
number  of  pilgrims  amounted,  in  a  single  year,   to  more   than 

*  Henry  II.  had  addressed  to  him  through  two  of  his  justiciaries,  instmctioiis 
still  harder  than  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  the  Bishop's  Letter,  ap. 
Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  216.  See  also  (ibid.,  572, 576,  &c.)  the  letters  written  to  him  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  acquainting  him  from  to  time  with  the  state  of  Becket*s  affaiis. 
The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  yielded  in  1166,  and  made  his  peace  with  Heni^' 11. 
— .foann.  Siaresber.,  epist.,  ibid.,  525. 

f  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1176  by  the  monks  of  St.  Davids,  in  Pembroke^ 
shire,  and  set  aside  by  Henry  IV.,  who  put  a  Norman  in  his  place.  In  1 198,  be 
was  re-elected  by  the  same  monks,  and  again  removed  by  John  Lackland  For 
want  of  sufficient  support,  he  failed  in  his  courageous  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Welsh  Church,  but  his  country  retained  a  deep  sense  of  gmtiuide 
for  his  services.  **  As  long  as  our  country  shall  endure,"  says  a  Welsh  pocc, 
**  those  who  write  and  those  who  sing  will  remember  thy  noble  daring." 


%  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  295.    Thierry,  iii.  160^ 


Salisbury  is  included  in  the  land  of  Kent  though  not  in  the  county.  In 
Archbishop  Theobald's  times  it  was  John  of  Salisbury  who  was  accused  of  til  tbr 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  to  recover  its  privileges.   lie  wrote,  in  1 139: 

Regis  tota  in  me  incanduit  indi^natio Quod  quis  nomen  romanum  apud  noi 

invocat,  mihi  imponunt ;  auod  in  electionibuscelebrandis,in  causis  ecclcsitstids 
cxaminandis,  vel  umbram  libertatis  audet  sibi  Anglorum  ecclesia  vindicare,  mibi 
imputatur,  ac  si  dominum  Cantuariensem  et  alios  episcopos  quid  facere  oporteat 
solus  instruam.  J.  Saresb.,  epist.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  496.— in  his  Policraticui 
(Leydeu,  1639,  p.  1206)  he  la}'8  it  down,  that  it  is  good  and  just  to  flatter  the 

tyrant  in  order  to  deceive  him,  and  to  kill  him.  ^Aures  tyranni  niulcere 

tyrannum  occidere oequum  et  justum.)  In  Becket*s  affair  his  correspoodercc 

betrayed  an  interested,  irresohite,  and  timorous  character.  He  is  coustaotlv 
unensy  about  tlie  confiscation  of  his  property,  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  508,  51:2,  &c. :  He 
frequently  causes  intercession  to  be  made  with  Henry  II.  on  his  behalf,  p.  5l-t» 
&c.,  and  gives  Becket  timid  counsels,  510, 587,  &c.  He  seems  to  pique  niiaself 
but  little  on  consistency.  This  defender  of  liberty  sees  in  free  will  no  power 
but  for  mischief.  (Folic,  p.  97.)  We  must  not  be  overliasty  in  drawing  coo- 
cUisions  from  the  fact  that  he  received  lessons  from  Abailard;  he  extob  St 
Bemard  and  his  disciple  Eugenius  III.  (Ibid.,  p.  31 1.) 
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100,000.     A  tradition  relates,  that  offerings  to  the  amount  of 
950/.  sterling,    were  made  to  the   chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  one 
ear,  whilst  only  four  pounds  were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Virgin ; 
Tod,  himself,  had  not  one  offering. 

Thomas  was  dear  to  the  people  ahove  all  the  saints  of  the  middle 
a^es,  because  he  was  himself  of  the  people  by  his  low  and  obscure 
birth,  his  Saracen  mother  and  his  Saxon  father.  The  worldly  life 
he  had  led  at  first;  his  love  for  dogs,  horses,  and  falcons;*  those 
youthful  tastes,  of  which  he  was  never  perfectly  cured,  all  this 
pleased  them  too.  He  preserved  under  the  priest's  garb  the  soul 
of  the  knight,  loyal  and  courageous;  and  it  was  but  with  difficulty 
lie  repressed  its  impulses.  In  one  of  the  most  perilous  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  when  Henry^s  barons  and  bishops  seemed  ready 
to  tear  him  to  pieces,  one  of  them  dared  to  call  him  traitor ;  where- 
upon, he  turned  round  impetuously  and  replied,  **  Did  not  the 
character  of  my  order  forbid  me,  the  dastard  should  repent  of  his 
insolence." 

What  gave  the  destiny  of  this  man  a  character  of  grandeur  and 
terrible  sublimity,  was,  that  he,  a  weak  and  imsupported  individual, 
was  burdened  with  the  interests  of  the  universal  Church,  which 
were  those  of  the  human  race.  That  great  part,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  pope,  and  which  Gregory  V II.  nad  sustained,  was  too 
much  for  the  courage  of  Alexander  III.,  who  had  quite  enough  to 
occupy  him  in  his  struggle  with  the  anti-pope,  and  with  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  That  pope  was  the  head  of  the 
Lombard  league,  a  statesman,  and  Italian  patriot.  He  negotiated, 
fought,  fled,  and  returned  to  the  charge;  he  stimulated  parties, 
prompted  desertions,  made  treaties,  and  founded  towns.  It  would 
We  been  far  from  his  wish  to  offend  the  greatest  king  in  Christen- 
dom— ^I  speak  of  Henry  II., — when  he  already  had  the  emjjeror 
tigainst  him.  His  whole  conduct  towards  Henry  was  full  of  timid 
and  shameful  truckling;  he  sought  only  to  gain  time,  by  wretched 
equivocations,  letters  and  counter-letters,  living  upon  the  shifts  and 
cnances  of  the  hour,  temporising  with  England  and  France,  acting 
the  part  of  a  diplomatist  and  a  secular  pnnce,  whilst  the  King  of 
Fiance  was  accepting  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  whilst  Becket 
was  suffering  and  dying  for  her.  Strange  system  of  policy !  which 
was  to  teach  the  people  to  look  anywhere  else  than  to  Rome,  for  the 
representative  of  religion  and  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

In  this  grand  and  dramatic  struggle,  Becket  had  to  endure  all 
sorts  of  temptations;  to  strive  against  terror,  seductions,  and  his  own 
acmples.  Hence  the  hesitation  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
which  looked  like  fear.     He  succumbed,  at  first,  in  the  assembly  of 

*  When  he  afterwards  landed  in  France,  be  saw  some  young  men,  one  of  whom 
Ittd  a  falcon  upon  his  fist,  and  he  could  not  help  going  to  see  the  bird.  This  went 
Dear  to  betray  him.  Perhaps,  says  the  author,  tlie  fear  wliich  this  afterwards 
<>ccasioned  him,  may  have  expiated  the  sin  of  his  vanity.  Vita,  quadripar^ 
tiU,  p.  65. 
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Clarendon,  whether  because  he  thought  his  life  was  aimed  at,  or 
because  he  was  still  restricted  by  his  (A>ligations  to  the  king.  Hus 
weakness  is  deserving  of  pity,  in  a  man  who  was  distracted  Between 
conflicting  duties;  on  the  one  hand,  he  owed  much  to  Henry;  on 
the  other,  still  more  to  his  Church  of  Kent,  to  that  of  Elngland,  to 
the  imiv^sal  Church,  whose  rights  he  singly  defended.  This  in- 
curable duality  of  the  middle  a^,  distracted  between  the  state  and 
religion,  was  the  torment  ana  the  woe  of  the  greatest  soiuh,  of 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  St.  Louis,  and  Dante. 

^^  Wretch  that  I  am,"  said  Thomas,  upon  his  return  from  Cla- 
rendon, *'  I  see  the  Anglican  Church  become  for  ever  a  bondmaid, 
in  chastisement  for  my  sins.  This  was  to  be  expected ;  I  am  come 
of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  Church;  I  was  a  rearer  of  hawks  before 
I  became  a  pastor  of  men;  the  amateur  of  mimes  and  hounds  is  be- 
come the  guide  of  souls.    Behold  me,  then,  forsaken  of  God  !"* 

Another  time,  Henry  finding  violence  fail,  made  trial  of  asdne- 
tion.  Becket  had  but  to  speak  a  word,  he  offered  him  every  thing, 
laid  every  thing  at  his  feet.  It  was  like  Satan's  transportang  the 
Lord  to  a  high  mountain,  showing  him  the  whole  world,  and  saying 
to  him :  **  All  this  I  will  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
shij)  me."t  All  contemporary  writers  thus  see,  in  Becket's  sffcrugvle 
against  Henry,  an  image  of  Christ's  temptations,  and  in  his  death  a 
reflection  of  the  Passion.  The  men  of  the  middle  ages  were  fond  of 
seizing  upon  such  analogies;  the  last  book  of  this  kind,  and  the 
boldest,  is  that  on  the  CmifBrmities  between  Ckriei  and  Si.  Franekr 

The  extension  of  the  royal  power,  which  was  the  main  question  at 
issue,  very  soon  became  a  secondary  object  for  Henry;  the  essenlial 
thine  for  him  was  the  ruin  and  death  of  Thomas;  he  thirsted  for 
his  blood.  That  all  that  might,  which  extended  over  so  many 
peoples,  should  be  baffled  by  the  will  of  one  man;  that  af^  so 
many  easy  successes,  an  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  his  way»  was 
too  much  for  that  spoilt  child  of  fortune  to  endure;  he  was  despe- 
rate; he  wept.^ 

There  were  not  wanting  aealous  persons,  however,  to  comibit  the 
king,  and  try  to  gratify  his  wishes;  the  attempt  was  made  in  1164. 
The  archbishop,  still  feeble  from  illness,  was  constrained  to  present 
Umselfbefore  the  court  ofthe  barons  and  the  bishops.  Inthemoining 
he  celebrated  the  office  of  St.  Stephen  the  first  martyr,  which  begins 

*  Vita.qiiadrip.,p.  41 :  '*  De  pastore  wnvatk  foetus  siiro  pastor  <muiB.  Dadnoi 
&utor  biitrioDiun  et  canun  aectaior,  tot  aniroaram  pastor. . . .  Uiide  et  piaaa 
video  me  jam  a  Deo  derelictum."  Dum  igitur  dolor  eum  sic  ur^gerel,  esiiai 
aquarum  deduxerunt  ocuH  ejus,  inter  continuas  lacrymas  singultibus  crateo 
enimpentibns. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  100 :  **  Et  certe  omnia  tiaderem  in  maous  tuas." — Et  post  diei 
amiepisoopui  hoc  regit  verbum  Heriberto  de  Bomharo  retiiltt,  adjeciem :  **  Et 
onm  rex  mihi  dixinetsic,  reeordatua  sum  vecbi  illius  in  Enungelio :  MroHM»,*lkr. 

X  Joann.  Sarcsb.,  ap.  epist..  S«  Thoaue,  p.  288 :  De  Cantuaiieoti  archlcfi»- 
eopo  graviasime  conquerena,  non  sine  gemttibua  et  auapiriis  roultia.  Et  faoT* 
matus  est*  dicens  quod  idem  Cantuariensis  et  corpus  et  antoMua  pariter  aafafst 
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With  these  words:  ^'  The  princes  have  seated  themselves  in  council 
to  deliberate  agfunst  me;'  he  then  set  out  courageously,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  court,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  garments, 
and  carrying  his  great  silver  cross*  This  embarrassed  his  enemies, 
4ind  they  atxove  in  vain  to  snatch  his  cross  from  him.  Returning, 
then,  to  juridical  forms,  they  accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the 
public  money,  and  of  having  celebrated  mass  under  the  invocation 
of  the  devil,  and  they  desired  to  depose  him.  Had  that  been  done, 
one  might  have  killed  him  with  a  safe  conscienoe.  The  king  was 
awaiting  the  issue  with  impatience;  physical  demonstrations  were 
aheadj  b^innin^;  some  broke  straws,  and  threw  them  at  him.  The 
anjibishop  appealed  to  the  pope,  withdrew  slowly,  and  left  them 
perplexed  and  confounded.  This  was  the  first  temptation,  the  ap- 
pwance  before  Herod  and  Caiphas.  The  whole  people  looked  on 
with  tears;  as  for  the  archbishop,  he  had  tables  set  out,  invited  all 
the  poor  that  could  be  found  m  the  town,  and  held,  as  it  were,  a 
last  s^per  with  them.t  That  same  night  he  departed,  and  arrived 
with  difficulty  on  the  continent. 

It  was  a  great  grief  for  Henry,  that  his  prey  had  escaped  him.  At 
any  rate  he  laid  hands  upon  his  property;  ne  divided  his  spoils, 
and  banished  all  his  relations  in  the  ascending  and  descending  lines, 
old  men,  pr^nant  women,  and  little  children.  In  addition  to  this, 
an  oath  vras  exacted  fit>m  them  upon  their  departure,  that  they 
would  go  and  show  themselves  in  their  exile  to  lum  who  had  been 
its  cause.  The  exile  actually  saw  them  arriving,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  poor  and  hungry,  and 
saluting  him  with  their  misery  and  their  rags;  he  was  forced  to 
«Bdnze  the  sight  of  that  procession  of  exiles.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  he  received  letters  from  the  bishops  of  England,  full  of  bitter 
irony.  They  congratulated  him  upon  the  apostolic  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  hoped  that  his  abstinenoes  would  be 
profitable  to  his  salvation  4  they  were  JoVs  comforters. 

The  ardhbidiop  acc^ted  his  misfortunes,  and  embraced  them  as  a 
peaanoe;  seeking  refuge  at  St  Omer,  and  afterwards  at  Pontigny, 
in  the  oomvent  of  the  order  of  Citeanx,  where  he  practised  the  aus- 
terities of  those  monks.§  Thence  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  accusing  him- 
self of  having  been  an  intruder  in  the  episcopal  see,  and  declaring  that 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden.,  p.  494.    Vita,  c^iiadrtp.,  p.  58. 

t  Vita,  quadrip.,  p.  58.  Dixit :  '*  Sinite  paiiperes  Christi. . .  .omnet  intrare 
MbiMitm,  ut  epulemur  in  Domino  ad  iuTioem.**  £t  impleCa  tiiot  domas  et 
stiii  dicuraqnaaue  discnmbentinm. 

t  Epist.  S.  Thome,  p.  189:  Erat  quidem  ndbii  lolatio,  quod fiuoa  di- 

^algBOte  penrenit,  vos  in  tnmsmarinis,  agentem  mihil  altum  sapere,  voi  in  do- 
ninmn  oottram  regem  nulla  machinatione  insnrgere,  etc. 

$  He  wore  haircloth  and  flagellated  himself.  He  prevailed  on  a  brother  to 
TOg  him  aecretly,  in  addition  to  the  delicate  repast  that  was  senred  to  him,  the 
oitinarj  pittance  of  the  monks,  and  he  contented  himself  with  it  for  the  future. 
But  this  regimen,  so  contrary  to  his  habits,  soon  brought  upon  iiim  a  very  severe 
iUoesB.    Vita,  qtiadrip.,  p.  8a. 
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he  resigned  his  dignity.  Alexander  III.,  then  a  refugee  at  Sens, 
was  afraid  of  openly  committing  himself,  and  of  bringing  a  new 
enemy  upon  him ;  he  condemned  several  articles  of  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  but  refused  to  see  Becket,  and  contented  himsdf 
with  writing  to  him,  that  he  re-established  him  in  his  episcopal 
dignity.  "  Go,"  he  said  coldly,  to  the  exile,  "  go,  learn  in  pov^ty 
to  be  the  comforter  of  the  poor." 

Becket's  sole  supporter  was  the  King  of  France.  Liouis  VII.  was 
but  too  happy  at  the  embarrassment  in  which  this  affair  plunged  his 
rival;  he  was  besides,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exceedingly  mild  and 
pious  prince;  the  bishop,  persecuted  for  his  defence  of  the  Church, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  a  martyr.  Accordingly  he  welcomed  him  with 
favour,  saying,  that  the  protection  of  exiles  was  one  of  the  ancient 
adornments  of  the  crown  of  France.*  He  granted  Thomas  and  his 
companions  in  misfortune  a  daily  dole  of  bread  and  other  victuals; 
and  when  the  King  of  England  sent  to  him,  demanding  vengomce 
upon  the  ex-archbiskap :  "And  who,  then,  has  deposed  nim?"* 
said  Louis.  "  I,  too,  am  a  king,  and  I  cannot  depose  the  lowest 
clerk  in  my  realm."t 

Forsaken  by  the  pope,  and  fed  by  the  charity  of  the  King  of 
France,  Thomas  did  not  give  way.  Upon  Henry's  passing  over 
into  Normandy,  the  archbishop  repaired  to  Vezelai;  the  same  place 
where,  twenty  years  before,  ot.  Bernard  had  preached  the  second 
crusade;  and  upon  Ascension-day,  amidst  the  most  solemn  cere* 
monies,  bells  tolling  and  torches  gleaming,  he  excommunicated  the 
defenders  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  detainers  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  those  who  had  oommuni- 
cated  with  the  anti-pope,  whom  the  emperor  supported.  He  desig- 
nated by  name  six  of  the  king's  favourites;  nimself  he  did  not 
name,  but  still  held  the  sword  suspended  over  him. 

This  audacious  step  threw  Henry  into  the  most  violent  fit  of 
rage;  he  rolled  on  the  ground,  dashed  his  bonnet  and  hiscbthes 
from  him,  tore  at  the  silk  coverlet  of  his  bed,  and  gnawed  the  wool 
and  the  straw  like  a  rabid  beast.}  Coming  somewhat  to  himself, 
he  wrote,  and  caused  the  clergy  of  Kent  to  write  to  the  pope, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  extremities,  ud 
entreating  and  threatening  by  turns.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
emperor,  vowing  that  he  would  recognise  the  anti-pope  ;§  and  he 

*  Gervas.  Cantuar.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  152 :  Rex  Fiancue  dixit:  Ite  dicfte 
domino  vestro  (Henrico)  quia  si  ipse  oonsnetudines  quas  vocat  avitas  ooo  foH 
dimittere,  ncc  ego  veteranam  regiim  Franciff  libertatem  yoIo  piopellcie  ^pm 
cuDctis  exulantibus,  et  praecipue  pereonit  eoclesiasticif 

f  Ibid.,  p.  128 :  Dicente  lectore :  *'  Quondam  episoopum,"  qtuesivtt  quit  ton 
deposuiueC  et  ait :  '*  Ego  quidem  rex  sum,  sicut  et  ipse  ;  nee  tamen  poaaai 
feme  mese  minimum  quemdam  clericum  deponere.** 

X  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  215 :  Pileum  de  capite  projecit,  balteum  ditcinxtt.  "tfi^ 
longius  abjecit,  stratum  sericum  quod  erat  supra  lectum  manu  propria  renoriit 
et  coepit  stranineas  matticare  festncas. 

§  Friderici  ep.  ap.  Epist.  S.  Thomae,  pp.  108|  110:  Legati  regis  aoglici*^.** 
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even  threatened  to  turn  Mussulman.*  Then  he  excused  himself  to 
Alexander  III.,  assured  him  that  his  envoys  had  spoken  without 
authority,  and,  afterwards,  even  asserted  tliat  he  had  said  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  he  suborned  cardinals,  sent  money  to  the 
Lombards,  Alexander's  allies,  and  solicited  the  jurist-consults  of 
Bologna  to  give  him  a  reply  unfavourable  to  the  archbishop.f 
He  went  even  the  length  of  offering  the  Pope  to  abandon  every 
thing,  to  sacrifice  to  him  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Such  was 
his  intense  long^ing  to  destroy  his  enemy. 

All  this  had  its  effect  at  last.  He  obtained  pontifical  letters,  by 
which  Thomas  was  to  be  suspended  from  all  episcopal  authority, 
until  he  had  been  restored  to  tne  king's  favour.  Henry  showed  the 
letters  in  public,  and  boasted  that  he  had  disarmed  Becket,  and 
that  he  thenceforth  had  the  pope  in  his  purse.}  The  monks  of 
Citeaux,  against  whom  he  held  out  threats,  touching  the  posses- 
sions they  had  in  his  dominions,  gently  hinted  to  Becket  that  they 
could  not  keep  him  any  longer  with  them.  The  King  of  France, 
shocked  at  their  baseness,  could  not  help  exclaiming:  "  Oh!  reli- 
gion, religion,  where  art  thou,  then?  Here  are  those  whom  we 
thought  dead  to  the  world,  banishing,  for  sake  of  earthly  things, 
the  exile  for  the  cause  of  God."§ 

The  King  of  France  himself  gave  way,  at  last.  Henry,  in  the 
fury  of  his  passion  against  Becket,  had  humbled  himself  before  the 
weak  Louis,  owned  himself  his  vassal,  demanded  his  daughter  for 
his  son,  and  promised  to  divide  his  dominions  between  nis  chil- 
dren. Q  Louis,  therefore,  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  and  con- 
ducted Becket  to  Montmirail  en  Perche,  whither  the  King  of  Eng- 
land repaired.  Vague  words  were  interchanged  between  them, 
Henry  reserving  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  archbishop  the 
honour  of  God.f     "What  more  do  you  want?'  said  the  King  of 

ex  parte  regis  et  baron um  ejus  apiid  Witzeburgh  jiiraverunt  quod papain 

Paschalcin,  quern  nos  tenemut  et  ipse  tenebit See  also  Heur/s  letter^ 

ibid.,  p.  100,  and  John  of  Salisbni^s.  p.  341. 

*  J.  Saresb.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  584 :  Cum  papam  blanditiis  et  promissis 
dejicere  non  praevalerent,  ad  minas  conversi  sunt,  roentientes  quod  rex  eorum 
Noradini  citius  sequeretur  errores  et  profanae  religionis  iniret  consortium  quam 
in  ecclesia  Cantuariensi  Thomam  pateretur  diutius  episcopari. 

f  J.  Saresb.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  602.  Epist.  S.  Thorn.,  p.  602.  Becket  com- 
plained of  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia :  "  Quid  civitatibus  Italiae  nocuimua 
uoquam  ?  In  quo  loesimus  sapientes  Bononise  ?  Qui  vero,  soUicitati  precibus  et 
promissis. . .  .nohierunt  dare  consensum. 

X  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  312:  Ovans  quod  Herculi  clavam  detraxisset. — Ibid.,  593: 
Quia  nunc  D.  papam  et  omnes  cardinales  habet  in  bursa  sua. 

§  Vita,  qnadrip.,  p  85  :  O  religio,  o  religio,  ubi  es?  Ecce  enim  quos  credeba- 
onus  seculo  mortuos,  &c.  See  also  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  ap.  i»cr.  Fr.,  xiii. 
130:  Louis  sent  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men  to  meet  the  archbishop. 

II  Ep.  S.  Thom  ,  p.  424— At  Montmirail  Henry  placed  himself,  his  children, 
bit  lands,  his  men,  and  his  treasures,  at  Louis'  discretion.  J.  Saresb.,  ap  Scr. 
Fr,  xvi.  595. 

1  Persecutor  noster. . .  .adjecit :  Salvis  di^nitatibus  suis.  Ep.  S.  Thorn.,  p. 
504^— Salvo  in  omnibus  ordine  suo  et  honore  Dei  et  sanctae  Ecclesie.    Roger  de 
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Fraaoe;  '*  Peace  is  now  in  your  own  hands."*  Hie  arcUnahop 
pemsting  in  his  resenraticms,  all  those  pres^it,  of  both  hbUodb^ 
accused  him  of  obstinacy.  One  of  the  French  barons  ezdaiined, 
that  *'  The  man  who  resbted  the  advice  and  the  unanimous  wiU  of 
the  lords  of  both  kingdoms,  no  longer  merited  an  asylum.**  lite 
two  kings  mounted  their  horses  again,  without  saluting  Becket, 
who  withdrew,  greatly  cast  down.! 

Thus  was  the  archbishop  brought  to  the  last  degree  of  abandon- 
ment and  wretchedness;  he  had  no  longer  bread  to  eat,  no  place  to 
lay  his  head,  and  was  reduced  to  live  upon  the  alms  of  the  people. 
It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  he  built  the  church,  the  construction  of 
which  is  attriDuted  to  him.  Architecture  was  one  of  the  arta,  the 
tradition  of  which  was  perpetuated  among  the  heads  of  the  eodesias' 
tical  order.  Shortly  after  this,  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi^eois, 
we  find  master  Theodise,  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame  of  Faiis, 
combining,  Hke  Becket,  the  titles  of  legist  and  architect4 

Meanwhile,  the  King  of  England,  in  order  to  deal  the  primate 
ihe  last  blow,  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  rights  of  Canterbury  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  made  the  latter  crown  his  son.  In 
the  intoxication  of  his  joy,  he  would  wait  Iiimself  at  the  table  of  the 
young  kin^,  at  the  coronation  banquet;  and  no  longer  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  cried  out,  that  from  that  day  he  was  no  longer 
king.§  A  fiOal  expression,  which  fell  not  in  vain  upon  the  ear  of 
theyoung  long,  and  of  the  others  present. 

Thomas,  smitten  by  Henry  with  this  new  blow,  forsaken  and 
sold  by  the  court  of  Rome,  wrote  letters  full  of  fearful  rroroof  t» 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals.  *'  Why  do  you  put  the  stone  or  o&aoe 
in  my  road?  Why  do  you  choke  up  my  way  with  thorns?  .... 
How  can  you  cloak  the  mjury  that  uhiist  endures  in  me,  in  your- 
aelves,  who  ought  to  fill  the  place  of  Christ  here  below?    The  King 

HoTeden,  p.  492.  Ep.  S.  Thom.,  p.  562  sqq.  Vita*  quadrip.,  p.  95.  Our  fiahen 
suffered,  he  said,  because  they  would  not  spare  to  declare  the  aame  of  Chrirt ; 
aod  shall  I,  to  recover  the  mvour  of  a  man  suppress  God*s  bononr?  Neter ! 
nerer!  Gerv.  Cantuar.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  I«*t2. 

•  Ibid.,  xiv.  460. 

f  But  Louis  repented  of  having  abandoned  Becket,  and  sent  for  him  some 
days  afterwards.  Becket  came  with  some  of  his  people,  thinking  be  wm  about 
to  receive  orders  to  quit  France. — Invenerunt  regem  tristi  vultu  sedeotem,  nee, 
ut  solebat,  archiepiscopo  assiurgenCem.  Considerantibus  antem  illia,  et  diutitts 
ftcto  silentio,  rex  tandem,  quasi  invitus  abeundi  daret  licentiam,  subtto  miraati- 
bus  cunctis  prosiliens,  obortis  lacrymis  projecit  se  ad  pedes  archiepiacopi,  cub 
aingultu  dicens :  "  Domine  mi  pater,  tu  solus  vidisti."    Et  congeminaos  com 

suspirio :  **  Vere,"  ait,  "  tu  solus  vidisti.    Nos  omnes  casci  sumus Poeattco, 

pater,  ignosce,  rogo,  et  ab  hac  culpa  me  miserum  absolve :  regnum  meun  et 
meipsum  ex  hiic  bora  tibi  offero."  Gervas.  Cantuar.,  sip.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  33.  Vit. 
quadrip.,  p.  96. 

X  It  was  Lanfranc  who  built,  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  tba  dwrch  of 
8t.  Stephen  in  Caen,  the  last  and  magnificent  production  of  romance  ardiitecture. 

i  Vita  quadrip.,  p.  102,  103.    Pater  filio  digoatiu  est  ministrare^  et  se  i 
iMn  esse  protestari.    Epist.  S.  Thom,,  p.  676,  790. 
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of  England  has  seized  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  orerdurown 
the  liberties  of  the  Churca;  laid  hand  upon  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  imprifi(»ied  them,  mutilated  them,  and  torn  out  their  eyes. 
Others  he  has  forced  to  justify  themselves  by  duel,  or  by  trials  with 
fire  and  water;  and  we  are  to  hold  our  peace  amidst  all  these  out- 
lages?  Hirdings  do,  and  will  hold  their  peace;  but,  whosoever  is  a 
true  pastor  of  the  Church  will  join  with  us/' 

"  1  mi^ht  flourish  in  might,  abound  in  riches  and  delighta,  be 
fisared  and  honoured  of  all;  but  since,  at  last,  the  Lord  haUi  called 
me,  me  poor  unworthy  sinner,  to  the  government  of  souls,  I  have 
chosen,  tnrough  his  ^ce,  to  be  humbled  in  his  house;  to  endure, 
to  the  death,  proscription,  exile,  the  most  extreme  miseries,  rather 
than  hold  cheaply  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  Let  those  act  so, 
who  promise  themselves  long  days,  and  who  find,  in  their  own 
merits,  the  hope  of  better  times.  As  for  me,  I  know  that  mine  will 
be  short;  and  if  I  forbear  to  tell  the  ungodly  of  his  iniquity,  I  shall 
be  answerable  for  his  blood;  gold  and  silver  wiU  t^n  avail  me 

nothing,  nor  the  presents  that  bund  even  the  wise You  and 

I,  most  holy  fittoer,  will  soon  stand  before  the  tnbunal  seat  of 
Chxifit;  it  is  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  of  his  fearM  judraient, 
lliat  I  demand  justice  at  your  hands,  against  those  who  woiud  kill 
him  a  second  time." 

Ln  another  letter  he  said:  "  We  are  scareely  suj^rted  by  the 
alms  of  the  stranger;  those  who  aided  us  are  exhausted,  those  who 
had  pity  upon  our  eiole  are  grown  hopeless,  seeing  how  our  lord  the 
pope  acts. .....  Crushed  by  the  Roman  Church,  we,  who  alone  in 

the  Western  world  fight  for  it,  we  should  be  forced  to  abandon  the 

cause  of  Christ,  did  not  grace  support  us The  Lord  will 

look  down  from  the  mountain  and  behold  this;  that  fearful  majesty 
that  extinguishes  the  breath  of  kings,  will  judge  the  extremities  of 
the  earth.  As  for  us,  living  or  dying,  we  are  and  will  be  his  ser- 
vants, ready  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  Church;  God  grant  that  he 
may  find  us  worthy  to  endure  penecudon  for  his  righteousness."* 

*'  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  that  before  that  court,  it  is  alwa^ 
Grod's  party  that  is  sacrificed ;  so  that  Baiabbas  escapes,  and  Christ 
is  put  to  death.  For  now  nearly  six  years  have  my  proscription  and 
the  calamity  of  the  Church  been  prolonged  by  the  authority  of  the 
pontifical  court  With  you,  the  wretched,  the  exile,  and  the  inno- 
cent are  condemned,  soldy  for  that  they  are  the  weak  and  the  poor  of 
CSirist,  and  that  they  would  not  swerve  firom  God's  righteousness. 
Absolved,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  men  of  sacrilege  and  homidde, 
the  impenitent  ravishers  ;  men,  of  whom  I  dare  freely  declare,  that 
if  they  appeared  before  St.  Peter  himself,  all  the  worla  might  in  vain 
defend  them,  God  could  not  absolve  them. .  • .  The  king's  envoys  pro- 
mise our  spoils  to  the  cardinals  and  courtiers ;  well,  let  Grod  be  the  judge. 
I  am  ready  to  die;  let  them  arm  the  King  of  England,  and  if  they 

•  Efiiat.  &  XhooMe,  p.  774,  et  Scr«  Fr.,  xvi.  41^  420. 
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"will,  all  the  kings  of  the  world  for  my  destruction ;  with  Grod^s  help 
I  will  not  swerve  from  my  fidelity  to  the  Church,  either  in  life,  or  in 
death.  For  the  rest,  to  God  himself  I  commit  his  own  cause;  it  is 
for  his  sake  I  am  proscribed  ;  let  him  right  the  wron^.  Hence- 
forth, I  am  £rmly  resolved  no  longer  to  importune  tlic  court  of 
Rome.  Let  those  address  it  who  prevail  by  their  iniquity,  and 
who,  in  their  triumph  over  justice  an4  innocence,  return  all  glorious 
to  the  affliction  of  the  Church.  Would  to  God  that  the  path  of  Rome* 
had  not,  already,  been  fatal  to  so  many  unfortunate  and  innocent 

men."t 

So  loudly  rang  these  terrible  words,  that  the  court  of  Rome  found 
it  more  dangerous  to  abandon  Thomas,  than  to  support  him.  The 
King  of  France  wrote  to  the  pope;  "  You  must  at  last  put  an  aad 
to  your  deceitful  and  dilatory  proceedings  ;"$  and  in  this,  he  but 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  all  Christendom.  The  pope  made  up  his 
mind  to  suspend  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  threatened  the  kin^  if  he  did  not  restore  the 
usurped  property.  Henry  was  frightened,  an  interview  took  place 
at  Cninon  between  the  archbishop  and  the  two  kings.  Henry  pro- 
mised satisfaction,  and  showed  much  courtesy  towaras  Thomas,  even 
to  offering  to  hold  his  stirrup  at  his  departure.§  Nevertheless,  before 
they  parted,  the  archbishop  and  the  king  interchanged  bitter  Ian- 

fuage,  and  mutual  taunts  of  what  each  had  done  for  the  other, 
ust  as  they  were  separating,  Thomas  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Heniy 
with  a  peculiar  expression,  and  said,  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  "  i 
ihink  full  well,  I  shall  never  see  you  again;"  to  which  the  king 
replied  earnestly,  "  Do  you  then  tate  me  for  a  traitor?*  The  bishop 
bowed,  and  rode  away.Q 

These  last  words  of  Henry's  reassured  no  one.  He  refused  Thomas 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  for  a  mass  of  reconciliation  he  had  a  mass  for  the 
dead  chanted.ir  It  was  celebrated  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
martyrs.  One  of  the  archbishop's  clerks  remarked  this,  and  said,  "  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  church  wiU  recover  peace  only  through  a 
martyr;"  to  which  Thomas  replied,  "Godgrantit  maybe  delivered, 
even  by  my  blood."**    The  King  of  France  too,  said,  "  For  my  part» 

*  Via  Romana :  Thierry  has  not  taken  this  phrase  in  its  mystic  meaning ;  be 
translates  it "  le  voyage  de  Rome  "  the  journey  to  Rome. 

f  Epist.  S.  Tiiomae,  pp.  772,  778,  et  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  417.  Nescio  quo  parto 
pars  Domini  semper  mactatur  in  Ctiria,  iit  Barrabbas  evadat  et  Christus  occids- 

tiir. . .  .Jam  in  finem  sextianni  proscriptio  nostra .Utinam  via  Romana  noo 

gratis  peremisset  tot  miseros  innocentes  I 

t  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  563  :  No  ulterius  dilationcs  suas  frustratorias  prorogaret  See 
also  Epist.  S.  Thom.,  p.  697. 

§  Gervas.  Cantuar.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiv;  184.  Vit.  quadrip.,  p.  107.  Epist  S. 
Thorn.,  p.  804. 

II  Will.  Stephan ,  p.  71,  ap.  Thierry,  iii.  290. 

^  This  mass  was  chosen,  because  there  was  no  kiss  of  peace  given  in  it  at  the 
readine  of  the  gospel,  as  in  the  other  services.     Vit.  quadrip.,  p.  109. 

**  Vit.  quadrip.,  p.  102.  Accessitad  eum  unus  declericis  suia.  dicens...- 
Cui  archiepiscopus  sic  respondit :  *'  Utinam  vel  meo  sanguine  Uberetur!* 
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I  would  not  for  my  weight  in  gold,  advise  you  to  return  to  England, 
if  he  refuse  you  the  kiss  of  peace;"  and  count  Thibaut  of  Cham- 
pagne subjoined,  "  Even  the  kiss  is  not  enough."* 

Thomas  had  long  foreseen  his  fate,  and  was  resigned  to  it  Just 
before  his  departure  from  the  convent  of  Pontigny,  says  the  con- 
temporary historian,  the  abbot  saw  him  shed  tears  at  supper. 
Surprised  at  this,  he  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing,  and  offered 
him  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power;  ''I  have  no  need  of  any 
thing,"  said  the  archbishop,  ''  all  is  ended  for  me;  the  Lord  deigned 
last  night  to  acquaint  his  servant  with  the  end  that  awaits  him." 
*'  What  is  there  in  common,"  said  the  abbot  jestingly,  *'  between  a 
hon-vivant  and  a  martyr?  Between  a  martjrr's  cup  ana  that  from  which 
you  have  just  drunk?"  The  archbishop  replied,  "It  is  true,  I  allow 
something  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,t  but  the  Lord  is  good,  he 
justifies  the  unworthy  and  the  ungodly."} 

After  having  returned  thanks  to  the  King  of  France,  Thomas 
and  his  followers  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  they  found  nothing 
that  Henry  had  promised  them,  neither  money,  nor  escort.  Far 
from  it  ;  Becket  learned,  that  the  holders  of  the  estates  of  Can- 
terbury threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  entered  England.  Ranulf  de 
Broc,  who  held  all  the  estates  of  the  archbishopric  for  the  king,  said, 
''  Only  let  him  land,  and  he  shan't  have  time  to  eat  a  whole  loaf 
here."§  The  intrepid  archbishop  wrote  to  Henry,  that  he  knew  his 
danger,  but  that  he  could  no  longer  see  the  church  of  Canterbury^ 
the  mother  of  Christian  Britain,  perishing  for  the  sake  of  the  rancour 
borne  to  her  bishop.  "  Neces^ty  compels  me,  unfortunate  pastor,  to 
return  to  my  unfortunate  church;  I  return  to  it  by  your  permission; 
and  will  die  to  save  it,  if  your  pity  does  not  hasten  to  protect  me. 
But  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  am  and  will  be  evermore,  yours  in  the 
Lord.  Whatever  befal  me  and  mine,  may  God's  blessing  be  on  you 
and  your  children."|| 

Meanwhile,  he  had  reached  the  coast  near  Boulogne  ;  it  was  the 
month  of  November,  an  unfavourable  season  for  the  sea.  The  pri- 
mate and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  wait  some  days  at  the  port  of 
Wissant,  near  Calais.  Once,  as  they  were  walking  on  the  shore, 
they  saw  a  man  running  towards  them,  and  at  first  they  supposed 

•  Epist.  S.  Thorn.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  400. 

f  See,  however,  in  Hoveden  (ap.  Scr.  anglicos  post  Bedam,  1601,  Franco* 
furti,  p.  520)  the  life  of  austerity  and  mortiiication  led  by  the  saint.  His  table 
was  splendid,  yet  he  took  only  bread  and  water.  He  used  to  pray  by  night,  and 
wake  all  bis  people  in  the  morning.  He  received  from  three  to  five  stripes  of 
discipline  at  night,  and  as  many  during  the  day,  &c. 

X  Vit.  ^uadrip ,  p.  86 :  Subndens abbas  inquit Quid  esculento,  temulento, 

et  martyn  I . . . .  Archiepiscopiis  inquit :  Fateor,  corporeis  voluptatibus  indulgeo ; 
bonus  tamen  Dominus,  qui  justificat  impium,  indigno  disnatus  est  revdare 
mysterium.  }  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  460. 

'll  Epist.  S.  Thorn.,  p.  822 .  Sed  sive  vivimus,  sive  morimur,  vestri  sumus  et 
erimus  semper  in  Domino,  et  quidquid  nobis  contingat  et  nostris,  benefaciat 
vobis  Deus  et  liberis  vestris. 
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ke  was  the  csptam  of  tbeir  vesBeU  ooming  to  bid  iiiem  Die- 
pore  to  embark;  but  the  man  told  them  he  was  a  cleric,  and  oeaa 
of  the  church  of  Boulogne,  and  that  the  county  his  lord,  sent  him  to 
iMtm  them  not  to  embark,  because  troops  of  anned  men  were  on  th| 
look-out  upon  the  coast  of  England  to  seize  or  slay  the  archbishc^ 
**  My  son,  replied  Thomas,  *^  though  I  were  certain  of  being  dn» 
membered  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  other  side,  I  would  not  halt.  An 
abaence  of  seven  years  is  enough  for  the  pastor  and  for  the  flock."*  '^  I 
see  England,^'  lie  said,  again,  ^*  and  I  will  so  thithec  with  the  help 
of  God;  yet  I  know  for  certain,  that  I  shall  and  my  Passion  there.'^ 
Christmas  was  approaching,  and  he  longed,  at  all  risks,  to  celebnite 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  own  church. 

When  he  approached  the  shore,  and  when  the  cross  of  Canterbnry, 
which  was  always  carried  beforo  the  primate,  was  descried  upon  lus 
bark,  the  multitude  eagerly  rushed  forward  to  receive  his  benediction. 
Some  threw  ^emselves  upon  their  faces,  and  uttered  loud  cries; 
others  cask  their  garments  under  his  feet,  and  cried,  '*  Blessed  is  he, 
who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  priests  met  him  at  the 
head  of  their  parishioners;  all  said,  that  Christ  was  to  be  crucified  a 
second  time  ;  that  he  was  about  to  suffer  for  Kent,  as  at  Jerusalem 
he  had  suffered  for  all  the  world.^  This  concourse  intimidated  the 
Normans,  who  had  come  down  with  great  threats,  and  had  drawn 
their  swords.§  As  for  the  archbishop,  he  readied  Canterbury  to  the 
soimd  of  hymns  and  beUs,  and  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  i>xeach«d  from 
this  toxt,  **'  I  am  come  to  die  amongst  you."||  He  had  aueady  written 
to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  repeat  for  him  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.l 

The  king  was  then  in  Normandy.  He  was  greatly  astonished  and 
dism^ed  when  he  was  told  that  the  primate  had  dured  to  pass  over 
into  England ;  it  was  related,  that  he  marched  aloi^  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  paupers,  serfs,  and  armed  men.  This  king  of  the  poor  was 
re-established  upon  his  throne  of  Canterbury,  and  nad  advanced  as 
far  as  London.  He  was  the  bearer  of  papal  bulls,  by  which  the  realm 
was  again  to  be  put  under  interdict.  Such  was  actually  the  duplicity 
of  Alexander  IIL;  he  had  sent  absolution  to  Henry,  and  to  tlie 
archbishop  a  permission  to  excommunicate  him.  The  king,  now  beside 

*  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  613,  ap.  Thierry,  uu  dOl. 

f  Vit.  (fuadrip.,  p.  111.  Ternun  Angliae  video,  eC  (aveote  Doaiiio  lemia 
iatrabo,  scieas  tamen  oertMuaie,  oaod  mihi  immincat  pa»i<w 

}  Ibid.,  p.  112:  In  mm  vezub  cnida,  quod  aichiepiaoopi  Cantuarieoio 
coimiQ  se  semper  bajulare  consueveniat,  erecto. . . .  viderfs  curiiain  psnpereni .... 
alios  se  humi  prosteroantes,  ejttlaotes,  bos  plorantcs,  illos  pras  gaudio,  et  obuns 
coodanaiitcs :  Benedkim  qtd  nenkf  ete.-^r,  113:  Dicem  Domitmia  secuodo 
ad  PsMoiieni  appropioquare. . .  et  Tcnire  itenim  norieutnai  io  Chrirto  D— ini 
pro  ang^icana  ccdesia  Cautuari*,  qui  Uieroeolymis  pro  totim  miiodi  aslote  ia 
se  ipso  lemel  morCniis  tsL— J.  Saresb. ,  ap.  Scr.  Fr,  xvi.  614 :  Pleba, .  ...sic  dr 
recepeo  pastoregavin  cm;  ae  si  de  eclo  inter  hentncs  ChriHat  ipsedeKcodcreC 

§  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  613.  |  Vit.  qaadrip^  p.  Uf. 

Y  Roger  de  Uovendeo,  p.  521. 
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Iiimoelf,  cried  (mt,  ^  What !  a  man  who  has  eaten  of  my  bread,  a 
low  fellow,  who  came  to  my  court  mounted  upon  a  founaered  jade, 
idiall  trample  royalty  under  hi»  feet.  He  seats  himself  in  triumph 
upon  my  throne,  and  not  one  of  the  dastards  I  feed  will  have  heart 
enough  to  rid  me  of  this  priest?***  This  was  the  second  time  these 
murderous  words  issued  from  his  lips,  but  now  they  were  uttered  not 
in  Tain.  Four  of  Henry's  knights  deemed  themselves  dishonoured^ 
if  they  left  tmpunished  the  outrage  done  to  their  lord.  Such  was 
the  force  of  the  feudal  bond,  such  the  virtue  of  the  reciprocal  oath 
^iffhted  to  each  other  b^  the  lord  and  the  vassal  The  four  knights 
aid  not  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  judges,  whom  the  kis^had  com- 
missioned to  try  Becket;  their  honour  was  compromised,  if  he  died 
otherwise  than  by  their  hands. 

Setting  out  at  different  hours,  and  from  different  gates,  they  all 
arrived  at  the  same  time  at  Saltwood.t  Ranulf  de  Broc  brought 
them  a  great  number  of  soldiei-s.  "  It  was  now  the  fifth  day  after 
Christmas,  when,  as  the  bishop  was  in  his  chamber  about  eleven 
o'clock,  talking  on  some  buaness  with  some  clerks  and  monks,  the 
four  satellites  entered.  Being  saluted  by  those  who  were  seated  near 
the  door,  they  returned  their  salute,  but  in  a  low  voice,  and  walked 
up  to  the  archbishop.  They  sat  down  upon  the  ground  before  his 
feet,  without  saluting  him  either  in  their  own  name  or  that  of  the 
Idn^.  They  kept  rilenoe  ;  and  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  likewise 
held  his  peace."! 

Atlast,  RegmaldFitzurse  broke  silence,  **  Webringtheeordersftom 
the  king  from  over  sea.  We  desire  to  know  whether  thou  wouldst 
rather  hear  them  in  public  or  in  private."  The  saint  sent  his  people 
out  of  the  room,  but  the  man  who  kept  the  door,  left  it  open,  that 
every  thing  might  be  seen  from  the  outside.  When  Regmald  had 
communicated  the  orders  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  latter  saw  clearly 
that  he  had  nothing  pacific  to  expect,  he  called  every  one  in  again, 
and  said  to  the  messengers,  ''  My  lords,  you  may  speak  before  uose 
who  are  here  present.'*! 

The  Normans  then  asserted  that  Henry  sent  him  orders  to  make 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  young  king,  and  they  reproached  him  with 
having  been  ^ilty  of  lese  majesty.  They  would  fain  have  cun- 
ningly made  him  commit  himself  by  his  words,  and  every  moment 
they  blundered  in  their  own.    They  accused  him,  furdiermore,  of 

*  Vita,  qiiadrip.,  p.  119 :  *'  Unus  homo,  qui  roandacaTit  panem  meom,  levavit 
oontra  me  calcaneiim  sanin  ?  Unas  homo,  qui  manticato  jnmento  et  cIaudo» 
prime  prorupit  in  curiam  depulso  regnm  stemmate,  videntibus  vobis  fortune 
comitibns,  triumphens  exultat  in  soltoT — Omnes  quos  nutriverat. . .  .maledixit, 
quod  de  tacerdote  uno  non  vindicarent.    Ibid.,  et  J.  Saresb.  epist,  ap.  Scr.  Fr. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  121 :  Salutati,  ut  morit  erat,  a  nonmillit  in  introitu  oonsidentibus* 
resalutatii  eis,  sed  voce  aubmissa. . .  .et  considentes  ante  pedes  ejus  in  terra. . . . 
per  moram  aliquantulam  comprevenintsilentio,  iniiocentissino  Chrislo  Domini 
nihilominus  tacente. 

{  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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wanting  to  make  him'self  King  of  England;  then,  captiously  fasten- 
ing on  a  word  let  fall  by  the  archbishop,  they  cried  out,  "  What ! 
you  accuse  the  king  of  perfidy?  you  threaten  to  excommunicate  us 
all  again?"  and  one  of  them  said,  ''  God  keep  me;  he  shall  never 
do  it;  too  many  have  already  been  put  under  the  ban  by  him.'*  They 
then  started  up  in  a  furious  ra^e,  tossing  their  arms  about  and 
twisting  their  gauntlets,*  and  turning  to  the  by-standers  they  said, 
*^  In  the  king's  name  you  shall  answer  to  us  for  this  man,  and  pro- 
duce  him  in  fit  time  and  place."  "  What!"  said  the  archbishop, 
"  do  you  think  I  want  to  escape?  Never  would  I  fly  for  fear  either 
of  the  king  or  of  any  living  man."  "  Thou  art  right,"  said  one  of 
the  Normans,  "with  God's  help  thou  shalt  not  escape." f  Th® 
archbishop  in  vain  called  back  Hugh  de  Moreville,  the  most  noble 
among  them,  and  the  one  who  seemed  likely  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable;{  they  did  not  listen  to  him,  however,  but  burst  from  the 
place  with  loud  and  noisy  threats. 

The  door  was  immediately  fastened  behind  the  conspirators.  Re- 
ginald armed  himself  in  the  forecourt,  and  snatching  an  axe  from 
the  hands  of  a  carpenter,  who  was  at  work,  he  struck  at  the  door  to 
open  or  break  it  down.  The  people  of  the  house  hearing  the  blows 
of  the  axe,  intreated  the  primate  to  take  refuge  in  the  church,  which 
communicated  with  his  apartment  by  a  cloister  or  gallery.  He 
would  not  do  so,  and  they  were  about  to  drag  him  thitnei:  by  force, 
when  one  of  the  bystanders  remarked  that  the  time  for  vespers  had 
come;  "  Since  it  is  the  hour  for  my  duty,  I  will  go  to  the  church," 
said  the  archbishop,  and  ordering  his  cross  to  be  carried  before  him, 
he  passed  slowly  through  the  cloister,  and  then  walked  toward  the 
great  altar,  which  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  grated  iron  door 
uiai  stood  half  open. 

When  he  entered  the  church  he  saw  the  agitated  clerks  locking 
and  barring  the  doors,  '*  We  forbid  you,"  he  cried,  "  by  your  vow 
of  obedience  to  close  the  door.  It  is  not  seemly  to  turn  a  church 
into  a  fortress."  He  then  made  those  of  his  followers  come  in  who 
liad  remained  outside. 

He  had  scarcely  set  his  feet  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  when 
Reginald  Fitzurse  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  dressed 
in  his  coat  of  mail,  with  his  broad  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  shouting,  '^  Come  on,  come  on,  loyal  servants  of  the  king."  The 
other  conspirators  followed  him  closely,  armed  like  him  from  head 

*  Vita,  qiiadrip.,  p.  126 :  Ad  banc  vocem  unus  illorum :  '*  Mioae,  Mine  Etiam 
si  totam  terram  interdicto  subjicies  et  nos  omnes  excommunicabis. . .  .*  lilts 
igitur  exilientibus,  et  iiae  ct  conviciis  frena  laxantibus,  chirotecaa  contorqiira- 
tibus,  brachia  furiose  jactantibus,  et  tam  gcstibus  corporum  quam  vehemeotia 
clamonim  manifesta  iiisanise  indicia  dantibns,  archiepiscopus  ctiam  surrexit. 

f  Ibid.  *'  Quid  est  hoc ?  Numquid  me  fuga  labi  velle  putatis ?*. . . . SatelUtci 
inquiunt :  "  Vere,  vere,  volente  Deo,  non  effugies." 

X  Ibid.,  p.  126  :  Secutus  esteos  usque  ad  ostium  thalami,  Ilugoncm  de  Mom 
Villa,  qui  csetcris,  sicnt  nobilitate  generis,  ita  et  virtute  rationb  debebat  prae- 
ninere,  et  secum  revenus  loqueretur,  incbroans. 
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lo  fixit,  and  brandishing  their  swords.  The  primate's  people  would 
then  haye  closed  the  iron  door  of  the  choir,  but  he  forbade  them  to 
do  so,  and  left  the  altar  to  prevent  them.  They  earnestly  intreated 
him  to  nkce  himself  in  safety  in  the  crypt,  or  to  go  up  the  staircase 
that  lea  by  many  windings  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  Both 
these  proposals  he  rejected  as  positively  as  the  others.  During  this 
time  tne  armed  men  were  advancing,  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Where  is 
the  traitor?"  Becket  made  no  reply.  "  Where  is  the  archbishop?" 
**  Here  I  am,"  replied  Becket,  **  but  there  is  no  traitor  here.  Wnat 
make  you  in  the  house  of  God  in  such  a  garb?  What  is  your 
object?"  "  Thy  death."  "  I  am  resigned  to  it.  You  shall  not  see 
me  fly  before  your  swords,  but  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  I 
forbid  you  to  touch  one  of  my  people,  clerk  or  layman,  great  or 
small."  At  this  moment  he  received  a  blow  from  the  flat  of  a 
sword  across  his  shoulders^  and  the  man  who  struck  him  said,  *^  Fly, 
or  thou  art  a  dead  man."  He  never  moved.  The  armed  men  tried 
to  drag  dim  out  of  the  church,  feeling  some  scruples  at  killing  him 
there.  He  struggled  against  them  and  resolutefy  declared  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  church,  but  would  force  them  to  execute  their 
intentions  or  their  ordera  upon  that  very  spot.*  Then,  turning  to 
another  whom  he  saw  advancing  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  said  to 
him,  "  What  is  this,  Reginald?  I  have  granted  thee  many  favours, 
and  thou  comest  to  me  all  armed  in  the  cnurch."  The  murderer  re- 
plied, '^  Thou  art  a  dead  man."  He  then  raised  his  sword,  and  with 
the  same  blow  struck  off  the  hand  of  a  Saxon  monk,  named  Edward 
Cryn,  and  wounded  Becket  in  the  head.  A  second  blow,  struck 
by  another  Norman,  stretched  the  archbishop  on  his  face  upon  the 
ground,  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  stroke  that  the  swoi4 
broke  upon  the  pavement.  A  man-at-arms,  named  William  Mau- 
trait,  kicked  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man,  and  said,  "  Thus 
perish  the  traitor  who  has  troubled  the  realm,  and  made  the  English 
rebel." 

As  they  were  going  away  they  said,  "  He  wanted  to  be  king 
and  more  than  king;  well,  let  him  be  king  now."f  But  with  afi 
their  bravadoes  their  minda^  were  not  yet  fully  assured.  One  of 
them  returned  into  the  church  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  murderous 
work  had  been  fully  done,  and  thrusting  his  sword  into  the  dead 
man's  head,  drew  out  the  brains. }  He  could  not  kill  him  enough 
for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Man  is,  indeed^  a  thin^  of  intense  vitality,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
stroy him;  to  deliver  him  from  the  body,  to  cure  him  of  this 
earwly  life,  is  to  purify,  adorn,  complete  him ;  no  garb  becomes 
him  lietter  than  death.    A  moment  before  the  murderers  had  done 

•  Thierry,  iii.  213. 

f  Vita  quadrip.,  p.  188 :  "  Modo  sit  rex,  modo  rit  rex."  £t  io  hoc  similes 
lilts  qui  Dooiino  in  cnice  pendenti  insultabant. 

J  Ibid.  lUe  quippe  ethnicus  latus  Domini  apeniit,  iste  vero  christianus 
Chfisti  Domini  capite  gladium  infixit. 
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their  work,  the  partiaMia  of  Thomas  were  languid  and  dispuited, 
the  people  dubious,  Rome  vacillating.  But  £rom  the  inatant  the 
steel  had  touched  him,  hallowed  by  his  blood,  crowned  by  Ub 
martyrdom,  he  became  at  once  exalted  &om  Canterbury  to.  ha^ea. 
*'  He  was  king,"  as  the  murderers  had  said,  unconscioualy  rq^eatiiig 
the  words  of  the  Passion.  All  men  were  agreed  concemii^  him, 
peoples,  kin^,  and  the  Pope.  Rome,  wmch  had  fozsaken  him, 
proclaimed  him  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  The  Normans,  who  hid 
slain  him,  received  the  bulls  of  canonisation  at  Westminster  with 
abundant  marks  of  hypocritical  compunction,  and  weeping  hot  teui 
At  the  very  moment  after  the  murder,  when  the  aasassms,  in  pil- 
laging the  episcopal  mansion,  found  amongst  the  archbishop's  stf" 
ments  the  coarse  haircloths  with  which  he  mortified  his  flesn,  mj 
were  struck  with  consternation,  and  whispered  to  each  other,  like 
the  centurion  in  the  Gospel,  '^  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man."* 
In  recounting  his  death,  the  whole  people  agreed  in  declaring,  that 


says  a  contemporary 
put  to  death  outside  the  city  in  a  pro&ne  place,  and  upon  a  diT 
which  the  Jews  did  not  hold  sacred;  Thomas  perished  in  Uiechurai 
itself,  in  Christmas  week,  upon  the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents."  t 

King  Henry  was  in  a  very  dangerous  predicament;  eve^  bodj 
attributed  the  murder  to  him.  The  ICing  of  France  and  the  CSount  of 
Champagne  solemnly  accused  him  before  the  Pope.  The  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  primate  of  Gaul,  pronounced  excommunication  against  him; 
even  those  who  owed  him  most  recoiled  from  him  with  hcwror.  He 
allayed  the  public  clamour  by  dint  of  hypocrisy;  his  Norman  biahov 
wrote  to  Rome,  that  for  threie  days  he  nad  refused  to  eat  or  diiiU- 
^'  We,  who  weep  for  the  primate,'^  they  said,  '^  thought  that  ne 
should  also  have  to  weep  for  the  king.'*{  The  court  of  Rome, 
which  at  first  afiected  violent  indignation,  at  last,  however,  sufiered 
its  anger  to  be  mitigated.  The  kme  swore  that  he  had  had  no  part 
in  the  death  of  Thomas;  he  offered  the  l^ates  to  submit  to  mpir 
lation;  he  laid  his  recent  conquest  pf  Ireland  at  the  Pope's  feet: 
imposed  the  tax  of  Peter's  pence  on  every  house  in  that  idand; 
gave  up  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon;  engaged  to*  pay  rnon^ 
toward  the  crusade,  and  to  ioin  it  in  person  when  the  Pope  should 
require  him  so  to  do;§  and,  finally,  aeclared  England  to  be  a  fief 
under  the  Holy  See.|| 

•  ViU  quadrip.,  p.  137.  f  Ibidn  p.  13^ 

X  Ep-  S. Thorn.,  p.  857 :  Tribtis  fere  diebus  concltisiis  in  cubicalo,  nee  dbuB 

eapere,  nee  oonaolatorei  admittere  snstinuit Qui  sacerdotera  lanwntabaaiv 

primitut,  de  regit  salute  coepimut  dopeimre.    Vic  qnadr.,  p.  146. 

§  Vit.  quadr.,  p.  148.  Ep.  S.  Thorn.,  p.  873.  Quod  inveoict  dnoeatai 
miUtes  per  annum  intearam  sumptibns  tuis. . .  .in  terra  HicmiirfjfUiitaaa. ... 
Quod  prava  statuta  de  (Jlarenduna,  etc. . .  .dimitteiet. . . .  Quodsi  neoene  fticnl* 
ibit  in  Hitpaniaa,  ad  Uberandum  tenmm  iUam  a  paguiis. 

II  Praeterea  ego  et  nuyor  filius  meus  res,  jaiamnt  quod  a  i 
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It  was  not  enough  to  have  appeased  Rome;  this  would  have  been 
letting  him  off  too  cheaply;  but  soon  afterwards  his  eldest  son,  the 
Toung  King  Henry,  demanded  his  share  of  the  kingdom,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  avenge  the  death  of  him  who  had  brought  him 
up,  the  holy  martyr  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  grounds  which 
the  young  prince  alleged  for  claiming  the  crown  appeared  very  co- 
gent in  those  days,  however  weak  they  may  now  seem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  king  himself,  when  waiting  upon  him  at  table  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  had  imprudently  said,  that  he  abdicated.  The 
middle  ages  took  every  expression  in  its  literal  sense:  that  let  fall  by 
Henry  II.  was  enough  to  make  the  majority  of  his  subjects  uncer- 
tain as  to  which  of  the  two  kings  could  rightfully  claim  their 
all^iance.  The  letter  is  all-potent  in  barbarous  times;  the  princi- 
ple of  all  jurisprudence  is  then :  Qui  virgula  cadit,  causa  cadit 

Again,  Henry  had  made  but  imperfect  satisfaction  for  the  death 
of  St.  Thomas.  To  some  he  appeared  still  sullied  with  the  blood  of 
a  martyr;  others,  remembering  that  he  had  offered  to  submit  to 
flagellation,  and  seeing  him  annually  pay  an  expiatory  tribute  to- 
wards the  crusade,  beueved  him  still  in  a  state  of  penance.  Such 
sl  condition  appeared  irreconcilable  with  royalty.  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire  had  appeared  to  be  degraded  and  debased  by  it  for  ever. 

Henry's  sons  had  another  specious  excuse:  they  were  encouraged 
and  backed  by  the  King  of  j  ranee,  their  father's  suzerain.  The 
feudal  tie  was  then  deemed  superior  to  all  those  of  nature.  We  have 
seen,  how  Henry  I.  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  own  children 
to  his  vassal.  The  sons  of  Henry  II.  pretended  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  sacrifice  even  their  father  to  their  li^e  lord.  In  reality, 
Henry  himself  apparently  regarded  the  feudal  oath  as  paramount; 
^ince  he  did  not  think  himself  secure  of  his  sons  until  he  had  forced 
them  to  do  him  homage. 

During  a  journey  he  made  to  the  South,  he  saw  all  his  family,  his 
sons,  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  abscond  one  after  the  other.  Young 
Henry  repaired  to  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  France;  and  when  the 
envoys  of  Henry  II.  appeared,  and  claimed  him  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England,  the^  found  him  seated  beside  Louis  Vll.  in  all 
the  pomp  01  royal  habihments.  '*  Of  what  King  of  England  do  jovt 
speaK  to  me?"  said  Louis.  ^^  Here  is  the  Eling  of  England;  but  if  it  is 
tne  father  of  this  king,  the  whilom  King  of  England,  to  whom  you 
give  that  title,  know  that  he  is  dead  ever  since  the  day  his  son 
first  wore  the  crown;  and  if  he  pretends  that  he  is  still  king,  after 
having  resigned  the  realm,  in  tn6  face  of  the  world,  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  this  is  a  matter  that  shall  be  set  right  before  long."* 

mipa  et  csthoKcis  ejus  siiccessoribu^  recipiemiis  et  tenebimus  return  Anglisc.* 
Baron.,  Annal.,xii.  637.  At  the  end  or  the  same  year  he  wrote  auain  to  the 
Pope :  **  Vestrse  jurisdictioots  est  rpgntim  Angliie,  et  qnanttiin  ad  feiidatorii 
juris  obligationem,  fobis  dutitaxat  t^iieor  etastringor.  Petr.  Bles.,  epist.,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr.,  xTi.  660. 
♦  Guill.  Neiibrig.. ap.  Scr  Fr.,  xiii.  118:  Scitote  quia  illc  rex  mortutis est. . . , 

pom  quod  adhuc  pro  rege  se  regit mature  emendabitur. 
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Two  otber  sons  of  Henry,  Richard  of  Poitiers,  and  Geofi^ej, 
Count  of  Bretagne,  joined  their  eldest  brother,  and  did  homage  U> 
the  King  of  France.  The  danger  was  becoming  great  Heniy  had, 
it  is  true,  provided  with  remarkable  activity  tor  the  defence  of  ha 
continental  dominions;  but  he  heard  it  said,  that  his  eldest  son  wa» 
about  to  cross  the  straits  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  belonging  to  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  county  <?  Kent. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  too,  was  to  invade  England.  Heniy  made 
haste  to  engage  mercenaries,  Braban9on  and  Welsh  free  oorapmions. 
He  purchased  the  favour  of  Rome  at  all  costs,  and  declared  himsdf 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See  for  England  as  well  as  for  Ireland,  adding 
this  remarkable  clause:  "  We,  and  our  successors,  will  deem  OTn> 
selves  true  kings  of  England  only  in  so  far  as  the  lord  popes  shall 
liold  us  to  be  Catholic  kings."*  In  another  letter  he  entreats  Alex- 
ander in.  to  defend  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church-t 

Not  thinking  he  had  yet  done  enough,  he  repaired  to  Cftnterburj. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  church  from  a  distance,  he  iss- 
mounted  from  his  horse,  and,  putting  on  a  woollen  garment,  walked 
barefooted  over  the  mud  and  stones.^  When  he  reached  the  tomb, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  weeping  and  sobbing.  *^  It  was  a 
spectacle  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  bcholderB."§  He  then 
stripped  himself;  and  all  present,  bishops,  abbots,  and  simple  monks, 
were  invited  successively  to  inflict  discipline  upon  the  king..  "It 
was  like  the  flas^ellation  of  Christ,'*  says  the  chronicler,  *'  cMuy  Trith 
this  difference,  that  the  one  was  whipped  for  our  sins,  the  other  for 
his  own."||  All  that  day  and  night  ne  remained  in  prayer  by  the 
grave  of  the  holy  martyr,  without  taking  food,  or  quitting  the  spot 
for  any  need.  He  remained  there  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  come,  and  would  not  even  have  a  carpet  spread  for  him.  AAer 
matins  he  went  round  the  altars  and  the  shrines,  and  then  went  again 
from  the  upper  church  into  the  crypt,  to  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas. 
When  it  was  day  he  asked  leave  to  hear  a  mass;  he  drank  of  the 
holy  water  from  the  church  of  the  martyr,  filled  a  bottle  with  it, 
and  went  away  in  gladness  of  heart  to  Canterbury.  "If 

He  had  reason,  it  seems,  to  be  glad  of  heart,  for  the  game  was 
won  for  the  moment  He  was  informed  that  same  day,  that  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  become  his  prisoner;  the  Count  of  Flanden 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  invasion;  all  the  young  king's  pa^ 
tisans  in  England  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  castks.     A  war 

*  Baron.,  xiii.  €37.  Muratori,  iii.  463 :  "  Nos  et  aucoessores  noatri  in  perpe- 
tuum  non  reputabimus  nos  Angliae  yeros  reges,  donee  ipai  noa  catbolicos  tcis» 
tenuerint." 

f  Patrimoniiim  B.  Petri  spirituali  gladio  tueatur.    Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  650. 

}  Vit.  qiiadrip.,  p.  150 :  Per  vices  et  plateaa  civitatia  lutcaa. . . .  Bobfft  de 
Monte,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  318 :  Per  paludea  et  acuta  aaxa. 

§  Robert  de  Monte,  ibid. :  Ut  videntes  ad  lacrymaa  cogeret. 

II  Ibid.  Imicatiia  Redemptorem  ;  sed  ille  fecit  propter  peccata  nostn,  i»te 
propter  propria. 

t  Lsetabuudus  a  Cantuaria  recessit.    Genr.  Cant.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  13S. 
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was  waged  with  more  various  chances,  in  Aquitaine,  where  the 

Joung  princes  were  backed  by  the  King  of  France,  and  above  all, 
y  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  as  in  the  ninth,  the  wars  waged  by  sons  against 
their  father,  only  cloaked  those  waged  by  the  various  races  which 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  an  imion  opposed  to  their  interest 
and  their  ffenius.  Guienne  and  Foitou  strove  to  detach  themselves* 
from  the  English  empire,  as  France,  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
and  Charles  the  Bala,  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire. 

The  fickleness  of  the  men  of  the  South,  their  capricious  revolu- 
tions, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  fell  into  discouragement, 
were  all  highly  favourable  to  Henry.  Besides  this,  they  were  not 
supported  by  Toulouse,  which  alone  could  have  formed  the  centre 
of  a  great  war  in  Aquitaine.  Prudence  forbade  them  to  renew 
attempts  at  emancipation,  which  resulted  in  their  ruin;  but  it  was 
not  so  much  patriotism  as  restlessness  of  mind  and  the  idle  love 
of  military  display,  that  prompted  the  nobles  of  the  South  to  arms. 
This  we  may  collect  from  what  remains  to  us  of  the  most  famous 
among  them,  the  troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Bom.  His  sole  delight 
was  to  play  off  some  good  trick  upon  his  liege  lord,  Kiujg  Henry 
Hm  to  arm  some  one  of  his  sons  against  him,  Henrys  Geoffrey,  or 
Richard;    and  then,  when  all  was  done,  to  make  a  fine  sirvente 

rL  the  subject,  in  his  Castle  of  Hautefort,  like  that  Roman  who 
ted  verses  as  he  looked  from  a  tower  upon  the  burning  of 
Rome.  If  there  was  any  chance  of  a  moment's  quiet,  that  demon 
of  confiision  soon  let  fly  a  satire  at  the  kings^  that  made  them  blUsh 
^t  their  repose,  and  plunge  again  into  war. 

Nothing  was  seen  in  this  family  but  rancorous  wars  and  perfidious 
treaties.  On  one  occasion,  when  King  Henry  met  his  sons  for  a 
inference,  their  soldiers  drew  their  swords  against  him;*  this  was 
the  traditional  usage  of  the  two  families  of  Anjou  and  Normandy. 
The  children  of  William  the  Conqueror  had  more  than  once 
pointed  their  swords  against  their  father's  bosom;  Foulques  had 
^t  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  vanquished  son.  The  jealous 
Eleanor,  with  all  the  passion  and  vindictiveness  of  the  women  of  the 
South,  encouraged  the  indocility  and  impatience  of  her  sons,  and 
jeared  them  up  for  parricide.  Her  children,  in  whom  was  blended  the 
hlood  of  so  many  various  races,  Norman,  Aquitainian,  and  Saxon, 
^med  to  possess  in  addition,  the  pride  and  violence  of  the  Foul- 
ques of  Anjou,  and  the  Williams  of  England,  all  the  oppositions, 
wi  the  rancour  and  discords  of  the  races  whence  they  sprang.  They 
^ever  knew  rightly  whether  they  were  of  the  South  or  of  the  North ; 
jhat  they  did  know  was,  that  they  hated  each  other,  and  their 
ftther  still  more.  They  could  hardly  look  back  a  step  in  their 
genealogy  'without  meetmg  instances  of  rape,  incest,  or  parricide. 
Their  grandfather,  the  Count  of  Poitou,  had  had  Eleanor  by  a 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  5d6»  ap.  Thierry,  iii.  812. 
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woman  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  her  husband,  and  a  holj 
man  had  told  the  pair,   **  From  jrou  will  be  bom  nothing  good.*** 
Eleanor,  herself,  had  for  her  lover  the  very  father  of  Uenty  II., t 
and    it  was  a    great    chance  but   that    the  sons    she    had    hj 
Henry  were  their  reputed  &ther'8  brothers.     An  expression  of 
St.  Bernard's  respecting  the  latter,  was  cited,  **  He  comes  of  the 
devil,  and  to  the  devil  he  will  return."^     Richard,  one  of  the  sons, 
qx)ke  just  to  the  same  effect  as  St.  Bemard.§    This  diaboUcal 
origin  was  for  them  a  family  title,  and  they  justified  it  by  their 
deeds.     When    a  clerk  went  to  another  son,  Geoffrey,  with  the 
cross  in  his  hand,  and  entreated  him  to  become  reconciled  to  his 
father,  and  not  to  imitate  Absalom:  "What!"  replied  the  young 
man,  '*  thou  wouldst  have  me  for^o  my  birthright  !*    "  Grod  forbid, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I  desire  nothing  to  your  detriment*^ 
"Thou  dost  not  understand  my  words,*'  retorted  the   Count  of 
Bretagne;  "  it  is  our  family's  destiny  not  to  love  each  other.     lUs 
is  our  heritage,  and  none  of  us  will  ever  renounce  it."] 

There  was  a  popular  tradition  respecting  a  former  Countess  of 
Anjou,  an  ancestress  of  the  Plantagenets.  Her  husband,  it  was  said, 
had  remarked  that  she  hardly  ever  attended  mass,  and  always  went 
out  secretly;  whereupon  he  bethought  him  to  have  her  detained,  at 
her  usual  time  of  going  out,  by  four  squires ;  but  she  left  her  mantle 
in  their  hands,  as  well  as  two  of  his  children  she  had  upon  her  right 
arm.  She  carried  off  the  two  others,  which  she  held  in  her  left  arm, 
imder  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  flew  out  through  a  window  and  never 
appeared  again  .H  The  story  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Mellusina 
of  Poitou  and  Dauphine.  Oblicfed  to  return  every  Saturday  to  her 
ori^nal  shape,  half  woman,  half  serpent,  Mellusina  took  great  care 
to  Keep  herself  concealed  on  that  day.  Her  husband  having  sur- 
prised  her,  she  disappeared.  That  husband  was  Greoffrey  Longtooth, 
whose  image  was  to  be  seen  at  Lusignan  upon  the  gate  of  the  famous 
castle.  Whenever  one  of  the  family  was  about  to  die,  Mellu&na  ap- 
peared by  night  upon  the  towers  uttering  cries. 

The  real  Mellusina,  a  medley  of  contradictory  natures,  the  mother 
and  daughter  of  a  diabolical  generation,  was  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  Her 
husband  punished  her  for  the  rebellion  of  her  children,  by  imprison- 
ing in  a  fortress  the  woman  who  had  given  him  so  many  dominions. 
This  harshness  on  the  part  of  Henry  11.  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

*  **  Ntisquam  proles  de  vobis  venieos  fructum  fiiciatfelicem.*'  J.  Bronpcoo, 
ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xili.  215. 

t  Ibid. 

X  \U\d.  Beatus  Bernardtis  abbas,  rege  Franciae  presente,  sic  propbeCaTiC: 
De  D»abolo  venit,  et  ad  Diabolum  ibtt. 

§  Ibid.  Ricbardtis. . .  .asserens  non  esse  mirendiiiii,  si  de  tale  geacre  proee* 
deote^  miitiiosese  infestent,  taoquam  de  Diabolo  revertentes  el  ad  Diaboli» 
transeiintes. 

II  Ibid. 

i  Ibid  Rejfcto  pallio  per  quod  tenebatur. .  •  .cum  reliquts  dnobos  flliis,  per 
fene.-tram  ecciesiie. . .  .evolaviL 
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latred  botme  to  Iiim  by  the  men  of  the  South.  One  of  them,  in  a 
harbarous  poetic  chromde,  expresses  the  hope  that  Eleanor  will  soon 
be  deUyexed  by  her  sons.  Accoiding  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  he 
lilies  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  to  the  whole  family* 

**  AU  these  evils  have  occurred  sinoe  the  Roi  de  TAquilon  smote  the 
^venerable  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  is  Queen  Alienor  whom  Mer- 
lin designates  as  the  '  eagle  of  the  broken  treaty'— Rejoice,  then, 
Af^mtaine;  rejoice,  land  of  Poitou;  the  sceptre  of  the  northern  kinj^ 
will  vanish.  Woe  to  him;  he  has  dared  to  lift  the  lance  against  his 
li^e  lord  the  King  of  the  South." 

"  Tell  me,  double  eagle,t  tell  me  where  wast  thou  thdn,  when 
thy  eaglets,  flying  from  the  paternal  nest,  dared  to  put  forth  their 
talons  against  the  King  of  the  North?  Was  it  for  this  thou  wastcar- 
zied  off  uom  thy  country,  and  taken  into  a  foreign  land?  The  songs 
have  been  changed  into  tears,  the  harp  has  given  place  to  mourning. 
Beared  in  royal  fireedom  in  the  times  of  thy  gentle  youth,  thy  hand- 
Boaids  sang,  thou  didst  dance  to  the  sound  oftheir  guitars.  Now,  I 
entzeai  thee,  double  queen,  cease  at  least  a  little  from  thy  tears;  re* 
turn,  if  thou  canst,  return  to  thy  towns,  poor  prisoner. 

"  Where  is  thy  court?  Where  are  thy  fair  young  companions? 
Where  are  thy  counsellors?  Some,  forced  far  away  from  their  coun- 

y,  have  suffered  an  ignominious  death ;  others  have  been  deprived 
sight;  others  wander  about  as  banished  men  in  various  places. 
For  ^ee,  thou  criest  and  no  one  hears  thee,  for  the  Eang  of  the  North 
keeps  thee  close  pent,  like  a  besieeed  city.  Cry,  then,  and  cease  not, 
Hft  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  that  thy  sons  may  hear  thee;  for  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  thy  sons  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be- 
hold again  thy  native  limd."| 

It  was  the  fate  of  King  Henry  in  his  latter  years  to  be  the  perse- 
cutor of  his  wife,  and  the  object  of  his  sons*  execration.  He  plunged 
desperately  into  pleasure;  old  as  he  was,  gray-headed,  and  laden  with 
a  huge  belly,  adultery  and  rape  were  the  varied  occupation  of  all 
his  days.  He  was  not  content  with  his  fair  Rosamond,  whose  bas- 
tards he  had  constantly  about  him;  he  violated  his  cousin  Alice,§ 
the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  who  had  been  confided  to  his  hands  as  a 
hostage;  and  when  he  had  obtained  for  his  son  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  was  not  yet  of  age  to  be  married,  he  even  pol- 
hited  that  child.] 

*  The  prophecy  was  :  AquUa  ruptifcBderis  tenia  nidificeUione  gaudebit,  Raoul 
de  Diceto  and  Mat.  ParU  (a.  d.  11B9)  apply  it  to  Eleanor.— Joann.  Saresh.,  ap. 
Scr.  Fr.,  zti.  534  :  Instat  tempus  ut  aiunt  quo  Aqidla  ruptifiederit  juxCa  Mer- 
liiii  yaticiDiuin,  freuum  deauratura  est  quod  apro  dus  datur  aut  modo  fabricatur 
in  sinu  Armorico.     By  the  boar  he  means  Henry  vl. 

f  AquUa  hupertUa,  By  this  he  means  Eleanor.  "  Die,  aquila  bispertita, 
dk :  nbi,"  Sic. 

X  Richardus  Pictaviensis,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  420,  421. 

§  J.  Saresb.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvi.  591 :  Impregnavit,  ut  proditor,  ut  adulter,  ut 
incestua. 

II  Brompton/ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ziii.  214:  Quam  post  mortem  Rosamunds  de- 
ioiBvit. 
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Meonwlule,  fortune  wearied  not  of  smiling  Um.  He  had  hilled  ha 
heart  in  pleasure  and  sensuality;  it  was  as  a  lover  and  a  father  thtt 
his  chastisement  befel  him.  A  tradition  relates,  that  Eleanor  made 
her  way  into  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  old  king  had  thought  to 
conceal  Rosamond,*  and  that  she  slew  her  with  her  own  hand.  His 
vile  conduct  with  regard  to  the  princesses  of  Bretagne  and  of  Fnuioe 
excited  hatreds  that  were  never  extinguished.  He  loved  most  of  all 
two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Greoffrey,  and  they  died.  The  elder  had 
wished,  at  least,  to  see  his  father  and  entreat  his  forg^ven^  but 
treachery  was  so  usual  among  those  princes,  that  the  old  king  he- 
sitated to  comply  with  the  summons  of  his  dying  son,  and  was  soon 
informed  that  it  was  too  late.t 

He  had  two  sons  left,  the  ferocious  Richard,  and  the  dastardly,  ^- 
fidious  John.     Richard  thought  his  father  lived  too  long,  he  was  im- 

Stient  to  reign,  and  as  the  old  kin^  refused  to  resign  his  crown, 
ichard  abjured  his  homage  before  nis  father's  face,  and  dedared 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  new  King  of  France,  PhiUp  Augustus.  The 
latter,  out  of  hostility  to  the  King  of  England,  affected  a  fraternal 
intimacy  with  his  revolted  son;  they  ate  out  of  the  same  plate  and 
slept  in  the  same  bed.  The  preaching  of  the  crusade  scarcely  m- 
pendcd  the  hostilities  between  the  father  and  son;  the  old  king 
found  himself  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once ;  on  the  north  of  Anjou  br 
the  Kincr  of  France,  on  the  west  by  the  Bretons,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Poitevins.  Notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  Church, 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  to  him  by  Philip 
and  Richard,  and  was  forced  expressly  to  acknowledge  himsdf  the 
King  of  France's  vassal,  and  to  place  himself  at  his  mercy.  He  would 

•  ♦  Brompton,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  214:  Ihiic  puellae  fecenit  rex  apud  Wode- 
stoke  mirabilisarchitectnnecaineram,  operi  Dedal ino  similem,  ne  foraan  a  ftgina 
ftcile  deprelieiideretiir. 

t  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Bertrand  de  Born  became  his  priioiier. 
"  Before  pronouncing,  the  sentence  of  tiie  victor  upon  the  vanquished.  Hniy 
wished  for  some  time  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  vengeance,  by  treating  withdenijos 
the  man  who  had  made  him  fear,  and  who  boasted  that  he  did  not  fear  bin. 
*  Bertrand/  he  said  to  him,  *  yon  who  allege  that  at  no  time  you  have  need  oi 
half  your  sense,  know  that  now  is  the  time  when  tlie  whole  of  it  will  ooc  be  too 
much  for  you.'  *  My  lord/  replied  the  man  of  the  South,  with  the  habitual  «^ 
surance  he  derived  from  the  feeling  of  his  mental  superiority, '  It  is  true  1  have 
said  so,  and  I  have  spoken  the  truth/  '  And  1/  said  the  king, '  do  believe  that 
your  sense  has  failed/  *  Yes,  my  lord,*  replied  Bertrand  gravely,  *  it  fiulcd  oie 
on  the  day  when  the  valiant  young  king,  your  son,  died.  Upon  tiiat  day  I  lort 
sense,  wit,  and  knowledge.*  At  the  name  of  his  son,  which  he  b^  no  meam  es- 
pected  to  hear  uttered,  the  King  of  England  burst  into  tears  and  minted.  Wta 
he  came  to  himself  again  he  was  quite  changed :  hi*  schemes  of  veogeanoe  bad 
vanished,  and  he  now  saw  in  the  man  who  was  in  his  power,  only  the  old  friend 
of  the  son  whose  loss  he  mourned.  Instead  of  bitter  reproaches  and  the  m&* 
fence  of  deatli,  or  dispossession,  which  Bertrand  might  have  expected,  *Su 
Bertrand,  Sir  Biertrand/  he  said,  '  it  is  with  reason  and  with  good  right  that  yoa 
lost  your  senses  for  my. son,  for  he  wished  you  well  more  tlian  anv  man  in  the 
world, and  I,  for  his  sake,  bestow  on  you  your  life,  your  lands,  and  yourcastki 
I  give  you  back  my  friendship  and  my  good  favour,  and  bestow  oo  you  500  Sisiv 
otsilver  for  the  damage  you  have  sustained.' "    lhierry»  lit.  956. 
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luve  oonaented  to  declare  John  his  heir  for  all  his  continental  pro- 
Tinces ;  John  was  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  and  apparently  the  most 
attached  to  him.  When  the  envoys  of  the  King  of  France  appeared 
before  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  sick-bed,  he  asked  them  the  names  of 
the  partisans  of  Richard,  it  being  a  condition  of  the  trea^  that  an 
amnesty  should  be  extended  to  them.  The  first  man  named  to  him 
by  the  envoys  was  his  son  John.  The  moment  he  heard  the  name 
he  started  up  convulsively  in  bed,  and  looking  wildly  round  him, 
cried  out,  "  Is  it  true  indeed,  that  John,  the  son  of  my  heart,  the 
one  I  have  loved  more  than  all  the  others,  and  for  whose  sake  I  have 
brought  on  myself  all  my  misfortunes,  has  also  separated  from  me?' 
They  told  him  that  such  was  really  the  case;  "  Then,"  said  he, 
falling  back  in  his  bed,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  *'  let  things 
take  their  course ;  I  care  no  longer  for  myself  or  for  the  world.*'* 

The  fall  of  Henry  II.  was  a  great  blow  for  the  English  power;  it 
recovered  but  partially  under  Kichard,  to  suffer  a  second  fill  under 
John.  The  court  of  Rome  took  advantage  of  the  disasters  of  those 
kings,  twice  to  extort  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  over  Eng- 
land. Henry  11.  and  John  expressly  acknowledged  themselves 
vassals  and  tributaries  of  the  Pope. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  was  increased,  but  can  we 
say  as  much  for  its  spiritual  authority?  Did  it  not  lose  something 
of  the  respect  with  wliich  it  had  been  regarded  by  the  nations  r 
That  crafty,  patient  diplomacy,  which  knew  so  well  now  to  amuse, 
to  adjourn,  to  seize  an  opportunity,  and  to  show  itself  at  the  critical 
moment  to  filch  a  kingdom,  must  assuredly  have  suggested  a  lofty 
idea  of  the  practical  ability  of  the  popes,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
have  occasioned  some  douot  as  to  their  sanctity.  Alexander  lU. 
had  defended  Italy  against  Germany;  he  had  very  ably  defended 
himself  against  the  emperor  and  the  anti-pope;  but  who,  during, 
that  time,  had  battled  for  the  liberties  of  tne  Church?  Who  had 
spoken  and  suffered  for  the  Christian  cause?  A  priest,  sometimes 
forsaken  by  the  Pope,  and  sometimes  betrayed.  The  Pope  had  ac* 
cepted  the  homage  of  the  king  in  exchange  for  the  blood  of  the 
martyr,  and  now  that  martyr  was  become  the  great  saint  of  the 
West;  Rome  had  been  constrained  to  do  him  homage,  and  herself 
to  proclaim  his  canonisation.  In  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  sanctity 
haa  been  foimd  in  the  Pope,  and  religious  sentiment  had  been 
in  accordance  with  the  hierarchical  principle.  Afterwards  mankind, 
physically  emancipated  by  the  crusade  which  the  popes  did  not 
direct,  and  by  the  first  communal  movement  which  they  chastised 
in  Amaldo  da  Brescia,  had  been  a^tated  in  its  profoundest  depths 
by  the  voice  of  Abailard.  To  continue  its  religious  emancipation, 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  just  taught  it  to  seek  fikMrhere  tnan  in 
Rome  for  sacerdotal  heroism,  and  zeal  for  the  liberfflRf  the  Church. 

It  was  not  the  Pope  who  really  derived  advantage  from  the  death 

•  Thierry,  iii.  381. 
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of  St.  Thomas,  and  tlie  humiliaidon  of  Heniy,  bnt  mnok  mtiier  the 
King  of  France.  It  was  this  latter  who  had  given  an  asylum  to  the 
persecuted  saint,  whom  he  had  abandoned  only  for  a  moment. 
Thomas,  when  setting  out  to  encounter  martyrdom,  sent  words 
of  farewell  to  him  by  his  own  followers,  dedaring  him  his  sole 
protector.  The  King  of  France  was  the  first  to  denounoe  the 
murderer  of  the  archbishop  before  the  court  of  Rome;  he  had 
immediately  begun  war,  and,  although  in  this  he  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  own .  interest,  the  nations  gratefully  applauded  his 
conduct.  The  Pope  himself  chose  France  as  the  land  of  his 
asylum,  when  the  Emperor  expelled  him  from  Italy;  and  so, 
although  he  frequently  protected  England,  when  threatened  by 
France,  it  was  with  the  latter  country  that  he  kept  up  the  most 
intimate  and  the  most  continuous  intercourse.  The  only  soTcreiffn 
on  whom  the  Church  could  count  was  the  King  of  France,  the 
enemy  of  the  English  and  of  the  German.  ^^Th^  realm,"  said 
Innocent  III.,  writing  to  Philip  Augustus,  '^  is  so  identified  with 
the  Church,  that  the  one  cannot  sufier,  without  the  other  suffering 
in  an  equal  degree."  Even  at  the  times  when  the  Church  chastised 
the  King  of  France,  she  still  preserved  a  motherly  affection  for  him. 
In  the  time  of  Philip  L,  whilst  the  king  and  the  realm  lay  under 
interdict  for  the  abduction  of  Bertrade,  all  the  bishojra  of  the  North 
remained  true  to  his  party,  and  Pope  Pascal  II.  himself  did  not 
scruple  to  visit  him.* 

0^  every  occasion,  great  and  small,  the  bishops  lent  him  the  ^ 
of  their  military  forces.  Louis  VII.  found  himself  supported  in  the 
very  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  soldiery  of  nine 
dioceses,  against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  threatening  an  inva- 
sion of  the  land.t  Louis  VI.  was  backed  in  like  manner  at  the  ap* 
preach  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V.,|  and  Philip  Augustus,  at  Bou- 
vines.  How  should  the  clergy  have  failed  to  defend  those  longs  who 
were  reared  by  itself,  and  received  from  it  a  wholly  clerical  educa* 
tion?  Philip  I.,  who  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  seven,  himsell*  read 
his  coronation  oath;§  Louis  VI.  was  brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  and  Louis  VII.  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame;|  three  of 
his  brothers  were  monks.  No  one  more  than  he  r^rded  tlic  pii> 
vil^es  of  the  Church  with  reverential  awe.Y    He  reverenced  priests, 

*  See  above. 

t  lUdevic.  Prising.,  ad  son.,  1157. 

i  Suger.,  Vita  Lud.  Grocsi,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  51. 

i  Coronalea  Phil.  I., ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xi.  82 :  Ipae  Wgit  dam adhoc septennisesBft : 
**  Ego. . .  .defensionem  exhibebo,  sicut  rex  in  tiio  regno  uaicttique  episcopo  ct 
ecdesiae  sibi  commisMB debet." 

II  Siiger.,  Vit.  Lud.  Grosst,  ap..  Scr.  Pr.,  xii.  1 1 .  Pragm.  de  Lnd.  VII.,  ibid.  90. 

i  As  be  was  returning  frcim  a  ioumev  (n54>  he  was  benighted  at  Criceii* 
and  stopping  there,  be  quartered  himself  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  were  srfft 
of  the  cluirch  of  Paris.  The  fiu:t  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  canons  they  immedi- 
ately suspended  divine  service,  and  determined  not  to  resume  it  until  the  king 
should  have  returned  their  bom  ser6,  as  Stephen  of  Paris  saysi  the  expeiae  he 
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and  yielded  precedence  to  the  lowest  clerk.  He  kept  three 
Lents,  and  equalled  or  surpassed  the  austerities  of  the  monks.  After 
having  been  the  protector  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  he  ventured 
on  a  perilous  journey  to  England,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  saint.^ 
May,  was  not  the  King  of  France  himself  a  saint?  Philip  I.,  Louis 
le  Gro8,  and  Louis  VIL  touched  for  the  evil,  and  could  not  do 
^lou^  in  this  way  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  of  the  simple  people. 
The  King  of  England  could  make  no  such  pretension  to  the  gift  of 
Bi]racles.t 

Thus  he  grew  and  throve,  this  good  King  of  France,  both  after 
God  and  after  the  world.  Having  become  the  vassal  of  St.  Denis, 
since  his  acquisition  of  Vexin,  he  set  the  flag  of  the  abbey,  the 
Oriilamme,  at  the  head  of  his  array  4  '  In  his  arms  he  displayed  the 
mystic  flower  of  the  lily,  in  which  the  middle  ages  beheld  the 
purity  of  his  faith.  As  protector  of  the  churches,  he  received  the 
regale  during  vacancies,  and  he  strove  to  impose  a  payment  of 
certain  sun&s  on  the  clergy,§  under  pretext  of  supporting  the 
crufiades. 

Philip  Augustus  was  no  degenerate  son  of  his  ancestors.  Save 
the  two  periods  of  his  divorce,  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  no 
king  was  more  aftier  the  heart  of  the  priests.  He  was  a  wary 
prince,  more  pacific  than  warlike,  notwitnstandin^  the  acquisition 
made  by  the  monarchy  under  him.  The  PhiKppde  of  Guillaume 
le  Breton,  a  classical  imitation  of  the  .£neid  by  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  has  misled  us  as  to  the  true  character  of  Philip  H.,  and 
the  romances  have  completed  his  metamorphosis  into  a  hero  of 
chivahy.  In  reality,  the  great  achievements  of  his  reign,  and  the 
victory  of  Bouvines  itself,  were  fruits  of  his  policy,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church. 

Sumamed  Augustus,  because  he  was  bom  in  the  month  of  August, 
we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  sick  with  fear  in  consequence  of 
having  lost  his  way  by  night  in  a  forestj  The  first  act  of  his  rei^ 
was  eminently  popular  and  agreeable  to  the  Church.  By  the  advice 
of  a  hermit  uien  in  great  repute  in  the  environs  of  Pans,  he 

\mA  occasioned  them.  Louis  made  reparation,  and  the  act  was  engraved  upoD 
a  velar's  rod,  which  was  long  preserved  by  the  church  of  Paris,  in  commemo- 
ration of  its  liberties.     Art  de  verifier  les  Uates,  v.  522. 

*  Chronic.  Normannis,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  789.  Transfretavit  in  Angliam^ 
peigens  ad  S.  Thomam  Cantnariensem. — Roger  de  Hoveden  remarks,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  a  liing  of  France  was  seen  in  England. 

f  Guibert.  Novig.,  1.  i  c.  1.  The  Icings  of  England  did  not  lay  claim  to  this 
power  till  after  they  had  assumed  the  title  and  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  v.  519. 

X  See  the  diploma  df  Louis  le  Gros,  in  Tol.  xii.  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiena 
de  France,  and  the  note  of  the  editors. 

§  Fragm.  Histor.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xii.  95. 

II  Chronic.  Reg.  Franc,  ibid.,  214.    Remansit  in  silva  sine  societate  Phi> 

S>us;  unde  stupefactus  concepit  timorem,  et  tandem  per  carbonarium  fujt 
uctus  Compendium ;  et  ex  hoc  timore  sibi  contigit  infirmitas,  quse  distulit 
coronationem. 
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despoiled  and  expelled  the  Jews,*  an  act  wliicli,  in  the  opimon  of 
the  time,  was  a  profession  of  piety,  and  a  comfort  to  the  Chiia- 
tians.  Those  whom  the  Jews  ruined  and  shut  up  in  prisons,  fiukd 
not  to  applaud  the  measure.! 

Blasphemers  and  heretics  were  delivered  over  without  mercy  to 
the  Church,  and  religiously  bumed.jt  The  mercenary  soldierB 
whom  the  Englicii  kings  had  spread  over  the  South,  and  who  pil* 
laged  UDon  their  own  account,  were  pursued  by  Philip,  who  encou- 
laged  tne  popular  association  of  the  eapuchans^  against  them.  The 
lords  who  tormented  the  churches  had  the  king  for  th^  ene- 
my. He  attacked  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  cousin,  and 
obliged  him  to  give  the  prelates  of  that  province  better  treatment; 
he  defended  the  church  of  Rheims*  aj^nst  similar  oppression.  He 
wrote  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  enjoining  him  to  respect  the  hdy 
churches  of  God.  Lastly,  his  victory  of  Bouvines  was  regarded  as 
the  salvation  of  the  clergy  of  France.  It  was  publicly  declared^ 
that  Otho*s  barons  wantea  to  divide  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  and 
to  despoil  the  Church,|  as  did  Otho's  allies,  King  John,  and  the 
misbelievers  of  Languedoc. 


*  Chronic.  Reg.  Franc,  ibid.,  214.  Fecit  tpoliari  omnes  una  die. 
serunt  omnes  qui  baptizori  noluerun t.  The^  paid  1 5,000  marks  for  their  i 
Rad.  de  Diceto,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xiii.  204. — Rigordus,  Vita  Philippi  Aug.,  ap.  Scr. 
Fr.,  xvii.  Philip  remitted  all  the  debts  due  to.  the  Jews  except  a  fiftt^  which  be 
assumed  to  himseir.    See  also  the  Chron.  de  Mailros,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  250. 

f  Shakspeare*s  Shvlock  is  no  false  picture  of  the  hardness  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  hatred  that  was  felt  towards  tliem. 

X  Guillelm.  Britonis  Philippidos,  1.  i.  "  Througliont  his  whole  realm  he  did 
Dot  suffer  a  single  person  to  live  who  contradicted  the  laws  of  the  Cbuicb, 
swerved  from  a  single  point  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  denied  the  sacraments.** 

§  The  members  of  this  association  were  not  bound  by  any  vow ;  they  only 
made  a  mutual  promise  to  labour  in  common  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Tliey  all  wore  a  linen  hood,  and  a  little  image  of  the  Viigin  hanging  on  their 
breasts.  In  1183,  they  numbered  7000  rtmtien  or  coteraus,  among  whom  weie 
1500  women  of  bad  character.  **  The  coleriauhumed  monasteries  and  churches, 
and  dragged  the  priests  and  monks  after  them,  calling  them  canUtdom  in  derision  { 
when  they  beat  and  tormented  them  they  said  :  Caniadori,  canteU^  Chroo.  de 
St.  Denis,  ap.  Scr.  Fr,  xvii.  354.  Rigordus,  ibid.,  11, 12 — Their  concubines 
made  themselves  coi6  out  of  the  cloths  of  the  communion  service,  and  broke  the 
chalices  with  stones.  Guill.  de  Nang.,  ad  ann.  1 183.— See  also  D.  Vaiste, 
Hist,  generate  du  Languedoc  t.  iii.,  ann.  1 183. 

II  Ibid.    See  the  next  cliapter. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1200— Innocent  III.— The  Pope  prevails  by  the  Arms  of  the  Northern  French 
over  the  King  of  England  and  die  Emperor  of  Germany — The  Greek  Empire 
and  the  Albigeois — Greatness  of  tiie  King  of  France. 

The  world  wore  a  gloomy  aspect  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century;  the  old  order  of  things  was  in  jeopardy,  and  the  new 
had  not  begun.  It  was  not  now  a  physical  struggle  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  alternately  driving  each  other  from  Rome,  as 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Grregory  VII.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  evil  had  been  upon  the  surface;  in  1200,  it  was  at  the 
heart;  a  deep  and  terrible  malady  was  afflicting  Christianity.  How 
gladly  would  it  have  returned  to  the  quarrel  about  investitures, 
and  have  nothing  to  contend  about  but  the  question  of  the  straight 
or  the  curved  stau !  In  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  Church  was 
liberty;  it  had  maintained  that  character  down  to  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  the  head  of  the  Lombard  league.  But  Alexander,  him- 
self, had  not  dared  to  support  Thomas  a  Becket.  He  had  defended 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  and  betrayed  those  of  England.  Thus,  the 
Church  was  about  to  separate  itself  from  the  great  movement  of  the 
age;  instead  of  guiding  and  preceding  the  world,  as  it  had  done  till 
then,  it  endeavoured  to  stop  the  movement,  to  stay  time  in  its  flight, 
to  fix  the  earth  that  turned  beneath  it,  and  carried  it  along.  Inno- 
cent HI.  appeared  to  succeed  in  this  purpose;  Boniface  VIH. 
perished  in  the  effort. 

It  was  a  solemn  moment,  and  bne  of  infinite  sadness;  the  hope 
of  the  crusade  had  failed  to  the  world;  authority  seemed  no  longer 
imassailable ;  it  had  promised  and  had  disappointed.  Liberty  was  be- 
ginning to  arise,  but  under  twenty  fantastical  and  offensive  aspects; 
confus^  and  convulsive,  multiform,  monstrous;  human  will  was 
every  day  bearing  some  progeny,  and  recoiling  from  its  own  child. 
It  was  as  in  the  secular  days  of  the  great  week  of  creation;  Nature, 
trying  her  'prentice  hand,  at  first  produced  strange,  gigantic,  ephe- 
meral things;  monstrous  abortions,  the  remains  of  which  inspire 
the  beholder  with  horror. 

One  thing  shone  out  through  that  mysterious  anarchy  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  was  produced  under  the  hand  of  the  irri- 
tated and  trembling  Church,  and  this  was  a  prodigiously  audacious 
sentiment  of  the  moral  power  and  grandeur  of  man.  This  daring 
apothegm  of  the  Pelagians,  Christ  had  nothing  more  than  I:  I  may 
become  divine  by  virtue^  was  reproduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  a  barbarous  and  mystic  form.  Man  declares  that  the  end  is 
oome,  that  in  himself  is  that  end;  he  believes  in   himself,  and 
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feels  himself  to  be  God;  Messiahs  rise  up  on  every  hand;  and  not 
alone  in  Christendom,  but  even  within  the  pale  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  enemy  of  the  incarnation,  man  deifies  and  adores  himaelf. 
The  Fatimites  of  Egypt  had  already  set  the  example;  the  chief  of 
the  Assassins  declares  too,  that  he  is  the  long  expected  Iman,  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  Ali;  the  Mehedi  of  the  Almohades  of  A&ica 
and  Spain  is  recognised  as  such  by  his  own  people;  in  Europe, 
a  Messiah  appears  in  Antwerp,  and  is  followed  by  tne  whole  popu- 
lace.* Another,  in  Bretagne,  seems  to  resuscitate  the  old  gnosticism 
of  Ireland.f  Araaury  de  Chartres,  and  his  disciple,  the  Breton 
David  of  Dinan,  taught  that  every  Christian  is  physically  a  member 
of  Christ,!  ^  other  words,  that  God  is  perpetually  incarnated 
in  the  human  race.  The  Son  has  reigned  long  enough,  they  aid, 
now  let  the  Holy  Spirit  reign.  This  is  in  some  respects  Les- 
sing's  idea  as  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  audacity  of  these  doctors,  who  taught 
for  the  most  part  in  the  university  of  Paris  (authorised  by  Phflip 
Augustus,  in  1200).  Abailard  had  been  put  down,  it  was  thought, 
but  he  lived  and  spoke  in  his  disciple,  Peter  the  Lombard,  who 
swayed  the  philosophy  of  all  Europe  from  Paris.  Nearly  500 
commentators  of  this  scholastic  doctrine  are  enumexaled.  The 
spirit  of  innovation  received  two  auxiliaries;  jurisprudence  grew 
up  by  the  side  of  theology,  to  which  it  threatened  mischief;  and 
the  popes,  by  forbidding  priests  to  profess  law,  only  threw  opea 
the  business  of  teaching  to  the  laity.  Aristotle's  metaphyacs  a^ 
rived  from  Constantinople,  whilst  his  commentators,  brought  from 

*  He  proclaimed  the  inutility  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  mass,  aod  the  hien^ 
chy,  and  preached  community  of  women,  Stc  He  went  about  in  clothes  adorned 
with  gold,  his  hair  tressed  with  ribbons,  accompanied  by  3000  disciples,  to  whoa 
he  gave  splendid  entertainments.  Buloeus,  Hist.  Universit.  Parisiensis,  ii.  96.— 
Permatronas  et  mulierctilas  — errores  siios  spargere.— Veluti  Rex,  stipatus 
satellitibiis,  vevilhim  et  gladium  prffferentibus. . .  .declamabat.  Episto).  Trajee* 
tens.  Eccles.,  ap.  Gieseler.  ii.,2nd  part,  p.  479. 

t  He  called  himself  Eon  de  TEtoile  (Eon  of  the  Star).  Tliis  name.  Eon, 
savours  of  the  gnostic  doctrines.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Loud^ac,  and  hved  at 
first  as  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande,  wliere  he  was  advised  bv  Merlin  to 
hearken  to  the  first  words  of  the  gospel  in  the  mass.  Me  thouglit  that  he  him- 
self  was  referred  to  in  these  wordi :  "  Per  Eum  qui  ▼entoms  est  judicaie,  &c 
aod  thenceforth  he  gave  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God.  He  attracted  nuai^' 
rous  disciples,  whom  he  called  Wisdom,  Judgment,  Knowledge,  Sec  GniJl. 
Neubrig.,  1.  i. :  Eudo  natione  Brito.  agnomen  habons  de  Stelu,  iUiteratus  et 

idiota. . .  .sermnne  gallico  lion  ; eratque  per  diabolicas  prsstigias  poteos  ad 

capiendas  simpltcium  animas. . .  .ecclesianim  maxime  ac  raonasteriorum  inffs- 
tator.  See  also  Otho  of  Freysiogen,  c.  64,  56 ;  Robert  du  Moot ;  Gsibert  dr 
No^ent ;  Budseus,  ii.  241 ;  D.  Morice,  p.  100;  Roujoux,  Hist,  des  Docs  de 
Bretasne.t.ii. 

X  Rigordo,  ibid.,  p.  376  :  Quod  quilibet  Christianus  teneatur  credere  se  esse 
membrum  Christ i.—Conctl.  Paris,  ibid.  Omnia  unum,  quia  quidquid  est,  crt 
Deus,  Delia  visibilibua  indutus  inttninentia.— Filiiia  incamatus,  i.  e.  inMB 
forme  subjectus. — Ftlnia  nsque  nunc  operatus  est,  sed  Spiritua  Saoctot  ea  boc 
nunc  usque  ad  muodi  consummationem  inchoat  opeiari. 
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Sptxn,  were  beginning  to  be  translated  from  Arabic,  bj  orders  of 
the  kings  of  Castile,  and  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  house  of 
Swabia,  Frederic  II.  and  Manfred.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
the  irruption  of  Greece  and  of  the  £ast  into  Christian  philosophy. 
Aristotle  assumed  a  place  almost  on  a  level  with  Jesus  Christ;*  at 
first  prohibited  by  tae  popes,  then  tolerated,  he  reigned  in  the 
professors'  chairs.  Aristotle  was  the  great  name  that  was  heard 
aloud,  but  in  whispers  those  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  with  the 
pantheism  of  Averrhoes  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Cabala.  Dialectics 
seized  upon  all  subjects,  and  propounded  to  itself  every  bold  quesdon. 
Simon  of  Toumay  taught  inoifferently  pro  and  con,  Ghne  day, 
when  be  had  particularly  delighted  the  school  of  Paris  by  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  proved  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  cried  out  suddenly,  ^*  Oh !  little  Jesus,  little  Jesus, 
how  I  have  exalted  thy  law !    If  i  pleased,  I  could  pull  it  down 

still  better  rt 

Such  is  the  intoxication  and  the  pride  of  self,  of  the  eyo  on  its 
first  awakening;  it  attacks  the  non  ego  in  three  shapes,  by  philo- 
sophy, by  repubUcanism,  and  by  industrialism;  it  shatters  authority, 
and  vanquiwes  nature.  The  school  of  Paris  grew  up  between 
the  young  communes  of  Flanders,  and  the  old  municipalities  of  the 
South;  logic  between  industry  and  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  an  immense  religious  movement  was  breaking  out 
among  the  people  at  two  points  at  once;  Vaudois  rationalism 
in  the  Alps,  and  German  mysticism  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  Rhine,  in  truth,  is  a  sacred  river,  full  of  histories  and  myste- 
ries; I  speak  not  merely  of  its  heroic  passage  between  Mayence  and 
Cologne,  where  it  cleaves  its  way  through  the  basalt  and  mnite. 
South  and  north  of  this  feudal  passage,  as  it  approaches  the  holy 
cities  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Straaburg,  its  course  grows  smoother, 
it  becomes  popular,  its  banks  undulate  gently  in  fair  plains;  it 
flows  silently  beneath  the  scudding  barks  and  the  fisherman's  nets. 
But  a  vast  poetry  broods  over  the  river;  this  is  a  thing  not  easy  to 
define;  it  is  the  vague  impression  of  a  vast,  calm,  gentle  nature, 
perhaps  a  maternal  voice  calling  back  man  to  the  elements,  like  that 
which  in  the  ballad  invites  the  thirsty  man  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fiesh  waves.  Perhaps  it  is  the  poetic  charm  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
churches  rise  all  along  the  Rhine  to  her  town  of  Cologne,  the  town 
of  the  11,000  virgins.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  twelfth  century, 
this  marvellous  Cologne,  with  its  flickering  roses  and  its  airy  stairs 
dimbing  to  the  sky;  the  church  of  the  Virgin  existed  not,  but 

*  Averrhoes,  ap.  Gieseler,  2nd  part,  p.  S78 :  Aristoteles  est  exemplar,  quod 
natnra  ailventtad  demonstrandam  uHimam  perfect ionem  bumanam. — Coroelius 
Agrippa  said  in  tlie  fourteenth  century :  Aristoteles  fuit  precursor  Christi  in 
aaturalibtts ;  sicnt  Joannes  Baptista in  gratuitis.    Ibid. 

f  Mat,  PiBris,ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xrii.  Odl.  God  punished  htm :  he  became  such 
«n  idiot  that  his  son  could  hardly  make  him  learn  the  paternoster  again. 
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the  Virgin  existed;  she  was  everywhere  upon  the  Rhine,  a  ample 
German  woman,  whether  fair  or  u^lj,  I  know  not;  but  so  pure,  so 
touching,  and  so  resigned.  All  this  is  to  be  seen  in  ihe  picture  of  the 
Annimciation  at  Cologne,  the  angel  in  which  presents  to  the  Viigin 
not  a  beautiful  lilj,  as  in  the  Italian  pictures,  but  a  book,  a  hard 
sentence;  Christ's  Passion  before  his  death,  and  all  the  pangs  of 
a  mother's  heart  before  her  conception.  The  Virgin,  too,  had 
her  Passion;  it  was  the  Virgin,  it  was  woman  who  renovated  the 
German  genius.  Mysticism  was  rekindled  by  the  beguines  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  Low  Countries.*  The  minneanger  knights 
and  nobles  sang  the  real  woman,  the  gracious  spouse  of  the  Land- 
grave and  Thuringia,  so  celebrated  in  the  poetic  conflicts  of  ^ 
W  artburg.  The  people  worshipped  the  ideiu  woman ;  that  gentle 
Germany  needed  a  woman-god.  Among  that  people,  the  rose  is 
the  symbol  of  mystery;  simplicity  and  profoundness,  dreamy  in- 
&ncy  of  a  people  to  which  it  is  granted  never  to  grow  old,  because 
it  lives  in  the  infinite,  in  the  eternal  I 

This  mystical  genius  was,  it  seems,  to  fade  away  as  it  descended 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  and  fell  in  with  Flemish  sensuality  and 
the  industrialism  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  industry  itself  had 
created  there  a  world  of  suffering  men,  weaned  from  the  deUgbts  of 
nature,  and  whom  the  necessities  of  every  day  shut  up  in  the  gloom 
of  a  humid  workshop.  Laborious  and  poor,  deserving  and  disin- 
herited, not  having  even  in  this  world  that  place  in  the  sun  whidi  a 
^ood  God  seems  to  promise  to  all  his  children,'  they  knew  only  by 
hearsay  what  was  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  song  of  birds,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers;  they  were  a  race  of  prisoners,  of  mcrnks  of 
industry,  doomed  to  celibacy  by  poverty,  or  rendered  sdll  more 
wretched  by  marriage,  and  sufiermg  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
children.  These  poor  people,  weavers  for  the  most  part,  had  sore 
need  of  God.  God  visited  them  in  the  twelfth  century,  iUuminated 
their  gloomy  abodes,  and  soothed  them  at  least  with  apparitions  and 
dreams.  Isolated  and  almost  savage  in  the  midst  of  the  most  popu- 
lous cities  in  the  world,  they  embraced  the  God  of  their  soul,  their 
oidy  blessing;  the  God  of  the  cathedrals,  the  rich  God  of  the  rick 
and  of  the  priests  grudually  became  strange  to  them.  If  any  sought 
to  rob  them  of  their  faith,  they  let  themselves  be  burned,  fined  with 
hope  and  rejoicing  in  the  future.  Sometimes,  too,  when  driven  to 
desperation,  they  issued  from  their  cellars,  dazzled  by  the  daylight, 
glaring  fiercely  with  those  large,  hard,  blue  eyes,  so  common  in  Bel- 
gium, ill-armed  with  the  tools  of  their  trade,  but  terrible  from  their 
blind  fury  and  their  numbers.  In  Ghent  the  weavers  occupied  twenty^ 
seven  carrefaurtf  and  formed  of  themselves  one  of  the  three  members  of 

*  Mat.  Paris,  ann.  1250,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.,  2ncl  part,  p.  989  :  In  Alcmanoia 
malierum  continentitim,  qiis  se  Beguioas  voluut  appellari,  multitudo  surrciit 
innumerabilis,  adeo  ut  solam  Coloniam  inille  vel  plures  inhabitarent.— iMt% 
from  the  Saxon  beggeth  in  Ulphilas  bedgan (in  German  bcien)^to pmy.  Moiheiai 
de  Begbardit  et  Beguinabiu,  p.  88,  sqq. 
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the  city  *    Round  Ypres  their  numbers  were  ihore  than  200^000  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.t 

Tlie  spark  of  fanaticism  rarely  fell  in  vain  on  these  great  multi- 
tudes; the  other  trades  took  part  with  them.  The  men  belonging 
to  these  were  less  numerous,  but  strong,  better  fed,  robust,  hiurdy, 
and  rude  men,  who  put  their  faith  in  the  bulk  of  their  arms  and  the 
weight  of  their  own  hands.  Fullers  and  bakers,  smiths  who  made 
the  knightly  cuirass  their  anvil,  and  butchers  who  practised  their 
trade  without  scruple  on  men.  In  the  mud  and  smoke,  in  the  dense 
cloud  and  the  melancholy  confused  murmur  of  great  cities,  there  is, 
as  we  have  experienced,  something  that  intoxicates,  a  sombre  poetiy 
of  revolt.  The  people  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  armed  and  in- 
regimented  beforehand,  rallied  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  round 
the  burgomaster's  banner.  Wherefore?  they  could  not  always  tell, 
but  they  fought  all  the  better  for  that;  it  was  the  count,  or  the  bishop, 
or  their  people,  who  were  the  cause  of  the  riot.  These  Flemings 
were  not  very  fond  of  priests;  they  stipulated,  in  1193,  as  one  of 
the  privileges  of  Ghent,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss 
their  cures  and  chaplains  at  pleasure.^ 

Far  away  ftom  thence,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  a  different  prin- 
<nple  was  bringing  about  analogous  revolutions.  The  mountaineers 
of  Piedmont  and  Dauphine,  men  of  cold  and  argumentative  temper, 
whose  imaginations  seemed  chilled  by  the  icy  wind  of  the  glaciers, 
had  early  begun  to  reject  symbols,  images,  crosses,  mysteries,  and 
all  the  poetry  of  Christianity.  Among  them  there  was  no  panthe- 
ism as  in  Germany,  no  illuminism  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  all  was 
downright  common  sense,  dry  and  prosaic  reason;  the  critical  spirit 
under  a  rude  and  popular  form.  Claude  of  Turin  undertook  this 
reform  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne; it  was  resumed  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  French  slope, 
by  a  man  of  Gap  or  Embrun,§  that  district  which  furnishes  school- 
masters to  our  south-eastern  provinces.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Pierre  de  Bruys,  descended  into  the  South,  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
traversed  Aquitaine,  continualljr  preaching  to  the  people  with  im- 
mense success.  Henrv,  his  disciple,  was  still  more  m  vogue;  he  ad- 
vanced northward  as  far  as  into  Maine,  everywhere  followed  by  the 
multitude,  who  abandoned  the  clergy,  broke  the  crosses,  and  would 
have  no  other  worship  than  that  of  sermonising.  These  sectarians, 
after  being  for  awhile  put  down,  reappeared  m  Lyons,  under  tho 
merchant  Vaud  or  Valaus,  and  in  Italy  under  Amaldo  da  Brescia. 
No  heresy,  says  a  dominican,  is  more  dangerous  than  this,  becatue 

*  Oudegbent,  Chroniques  de  Flandre,  fol.  295. 

J  See  abore,  p.  921,  note  f. 
And,  moreover^  that  no  citizen  of  Ghent  should  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
answer  in  any  ecclesiastical  matter  beyond  the  lithits  of  the  city.    OudegIierst» 
fol.  149. 

$  Petri  Venerabilis  epist.  ad  Arelat,  Ebredun.  Diens.,  Wapic.  episcopos,  ap. 
Gieseler^  ii.,  P.  2a,  p.  481. 
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none  is  more  durable*  He  ma  light,  for  it  ytsa  mx&aiig  ebe  iian 
the  revolt  of  ratiocination  against  andiod^Y  of  prose  against  poetiy. 
The  Vaudois,  or  partisans  of  Valdus,  at  first  gave  out  that  it  was 
merely  their  intention  to  restore  the  Church  of  the  first  ages,  in  its 

Kdty  and  apostolic  poverty;  they  were  called  the  poor  of  Lyons. 
e  church  of  Lyons,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  had  always  as- 
serted pretensions  to  have  remained  true  to  the  traditionB  of  primi- 
tive Christianity.  These  Vaudois  were  simple  enough  to  aoliGit  the 
Pope's  authorisation  ;t  that  was  as  much  as  to  ads,  penniasion  to  se- 
parate from  the  Church.  Repulsed,  peisecuted,  and  proacribed, 
they  subsisted,  nevertheless,  in  the  mountainaand  the  cold  ^vallm  of 
the  Alps,  the  first  cradleof  their  faith,  until  the  massacres  of  Mdimdol 
and  Cabri^res  under  Francis  L,  and  until  &e  birth  of  Zwinglianism 
and  Calvinism,  which  adopted  them  as  precursors,  and  eadeairQured 
to  create  through  them  for  their  new  church,  I  know  not  what  se- 
cret perpetuity  during  the  middle  ages,  in  emulation  of  Gatholio 
peipetuity. 

The  (maracter,  then,  of  reform  in  the  twelfth  century  was  rational- 
ism in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Rhone,  and  mysticism  on  the  Rhine;  in 
Flanders  it  was  mixed,  and  still  more  so  in  Languedoc 

This  Languedoc  was  a  real  medley  of  people,  a  perfect  Babd.  Placed 
in  the  angle  of  the  great  road  between  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  it 
exhibited  a  singular  fusion  of  Iberian,  Gallic,  Roman,  Saracen,  and 
Gothic  blood.  These  various  elements  oocasioned  in  it  rude  oppo- 
sitions; it  was  just  the  fit  scene  for  the  great  combat  between  cmds 
and  races.  What  creeds?  I  would  fain  enumerate  liiem  all;  those 
even  who  contended  against  them  could  never  make  them  oat  dis- 
tinctly, and  found  no  other  way  of  designating  those  sons  of  oonfiH 
sion  than  by  the  name  of  a  town,  Albigem. 

The  Semitic,  Jewish,  and  Arabian  element  was  stzotig  in  Lan- 

fiiedoc.  Narbonne  had  long  been  the  capital  of  the  SunMsena  in 
ranee;  the  Jews  in  it  were  innumeraUe.  Maltreated,  but  yet 
endured,  they  flourished  at  Carcassonne,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes, 
where  their  rabbins  held  public  schools.  They  formed  tlie  oon- 
necting  link  between  the  Christians  and  the  MohanunedaDs;  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  The  sciences  applicaUe  to  physical  iranls, 
medicine  and  mathematics,  were  studies  common  to  the  men  of  the 
three  religions.  Montoellier  was  more  connected  with  Salerno  and 
Cordova  than  with  itome.  An  active  commeroe  linked  together 
all  these  peoples,  who  were  imited  ratker  than  sepurated  by  ^e  sea. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  cmsades  especially.  Upper  I^nyi^nft 
had  inclined  as  it  were  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  tumed  to- 
wards the  East.    The  counts  of  Toulouse  were  counts  of  Tripoli; 

*  Reinerus  contim  Waldemes,  c.  4^  ap.  Gieaeler,  iL,  P.  Si,  p.  607.  loMr 
omnes  sectas  qus  sunt  vel  fuerunt. . .  .est  diutunitor. 

f  Steph.  de  Borbone,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.,  P.  2a,  p.  510 :  Hi  molta  pctdbaaC 
inttantia,  pradJcationis  auctoritatem  sitri  ooDfinnarL  See  also  CIirnk  Uipeif* 
ibid.,  p.  All. 
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Ae  maimers  and  the  equivocal  fintih  of  the  Chiistiflxis  of  the  Holy 
Land  had  flawed  back  on  our  southern  provinces.  The  fine  moneys 
and  handsome  stuffi*  of  Asia  had  very  much  reconciled  our  croises 
with  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  merchants  of  Languedoc  con- 
dually  took  theb  way  to  Asia  with  the  cross  upon  their  shoulders; 
bat  it  was  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  market  of 
Acre  than  the  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  The  mercantile  spirit  had 
so  oiverbome  religious  repugnances,  that  the  bishops  of  Maguelonne 
and  Montpellier  coined  oaracen  moneys,  made  a  profitable  traffic  in 
apeciey  ana  discounted  the  impress  of  the  crescent  without  scruple.t 
The  nobility,  one  would  suppose,  should  have  held  out  more  firmly 
against  innovations;  but  here  there  was  none  of  that  chivalry  of 
the  North,  ignorant  and  pious,  which  could  still  assume  the  cross  in 
1200.  The  nobles  of  the  South  were  shrewd  men,  most  of  whom 
knew  well  what  they  should  think  of  their  own  nobilitp^;  theie  was 
hardly  one  who,  if  he  went  back  a  little,  did  not  find  m  his  genea- 
logical tree  some  Saracen  or  Jewish  ancestress.  We  have  ^ready 
seen  that  Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  adversary  of  Charles  Mar* 
tel,  bestowed  his  daughter  upon  a  Saracen  emir.^  In  the  Carlo- 
vingion  romances  the  Christian  knights  espouse  without  scruple  the 
fidr  dame  who  liberates  them,  the  sultan's  daughter.  In  truth,  in 
this  land  of  Roman  law,  amidst  the  old  municipauties  of  the  Empire, 
there  were  none  who  could  precisely  be  called  nobles,  or  rather  all 
were  so;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  towns 
oonstitated  a  sort  of  nobility  with  regard  to  the  rural  districts.  The 
burgher,  just  like  the  knight,  had  his  house  fortified  and  surmounted 
with  towers;  §  he  appeared  in  the  tournaments,  1  and  often  imhorsed 

*  Kf chard  wore  at  Cyprus  a  silk  mantle  erabroidered  with  silver  crescents. 

f  Epistokpape  Clementii  IV.,epi8c.  Maglonenii,  1266,  in  Thcs.  Novo  Anecd.» 
ii.  403 :  Sane  de  moneta  Miliarensi  quam  in  tua  dioecesi  &cis  cudi  miramur 
plurimuin  cujus  hoc  agis  consilio....Quis  enim  catholicus  monetam  debet 
cudere  cum  titulo  Machometi?. . .  .Si  consuetudinem  forsan  allegas,  in  adttlte- 
rino  negotio  te  et  prsdecessores  tuos  aocusas. — St.  Louis  wrote,  in  1268,  to  his 
brother  Alphonse,  Count  of  Toulouse,  upbraiding  him  with  the  fact  that  in 
his  ooonly  of  the  Venaissin  coin  was  strucm  with  a  Mohammedan  inscription : 
In  cujiis(monetie)  superscriptione  sit  mentio  de  nomine  perfidi  Mahometi,  et 
dicatur  ibi  esse  propheta  Dei ;  quod  est  ad  laudem  et  exaltationem  ipsius,  et 
detestationem  et  contemptum  fidei  et  nominis  Christian! ;  rogamus  vos  quatenus 
ab  hujus  modi  opere  faciatis  cudentes  cessare.-— This  letter,  according  to  Bonamy 
(Acad,  des  Inscrip.,  izx.  725),  was  to  be  found  in  a  register  long  lost  and  after- 
wards restored  to  the  treasury  of  Chartres,  in  1748.  1  have  been  assured,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  register  no  longer  exists  there. 

Z  See  wpra^  Book  ii.  §  Aug.  Thieri^,  Lettres. 

II  In  the  Preuves  de  I' Hist.  g^n.  du  Ldmguedoc,  iii.  607,  we  find  it  attested  by 
several  Damoiseli  (Domicelli)  knights,  jurists,  &c.:  Quod  usi»  et  consuetudo 
sunt  et  fuerunt  longissimis  temporibus  observati.  et  tanto  tempore  quod  in  con- 
trarium  memoria  non  extitit  in  senescallia  lielUqaadri  et  in  Piovincia,  quod 
Burgenaes  consnevenint  a  nobilibus  et  baronibus  et  etiam  ab  archiepiscopis  et 
episcopis,  sine  principis  auctoritale  et  licentia,  impune  cingulum  militare  assu- 
mere,  et  signa  militaria  habere  et  poitare,  et  pudere  privilegio  militari. — Ciiron. 
Laogiied.  ap.  D.  Vaissete,  Preuves  de  I'Hist.  du  Languraoc :  '*  Then  spoke 
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the  noble,  who  onlj  laughed.  IF  we  judge  by  the  abuse  they  layidi 
on  each  other  in  the  poems  of  the  troubadours,  there  was  more  wit 
than  dignity  in  the  nobility  of  the  South.  They  coolly  interchanged 
reproaches  for  which  the  knights  of  the  North  would  have  cut  each 
otner's  throats  a  hundred  times  over.  Thus,  Rambaud  de  Vaqu^ns 
and  the  Marquis  Albert  de  Malespina  accuse  each  other  in  a  iauom 
of  treachery,  robbery,*  &c. 

If  you  would  know  what  manner  of  men  were  these  nobles,  read 
what  remains  of  Bertrand  de  Bom,  that  sworn  foe  to  peace,  that 
Gascon  who  passed  his  life  in  fanning  the  flames  of  war  and  singmg 
of  it.  Bertrand  gives  the  son  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  the  fiery 
Richard,  the  niclmame  Yes  and  no;'\  but  the  name  is  very  well 
suited  to  himself  and  to  all  the  fickle  spirits  of  the  South. 

Graceful,  light,  immoral  literature  which  knew  no  other  ideal 
than  love,  the  love  of  woman,  which  never  rose  to  the  contemj^don 
of  eternal  beauty;  barren  perfume,  ephemeral  flower  that  pew  up  on 
the  rock  and  faded  away  of  itself  when  the  men  of  the  North  laid 
their  heavy  hands  upon  it.  Its  first  symptom  of  decay  appeared 
early;  poetry  was  turned  into  subtlety,  and  inspiration  into  acade- 
mic dogmatism,  when  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  began. 
The  fitmous  courts  of  love  became  infected  from  the  very  first  with 
the  scholastic  and  legist  spirit;  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and  the  pe* 
dantry  of  Barthole  were  far  outdone  in  them.  Juridical  forms  were 
rigorously  observed  there  in  the  discussion  of  light  questions  of  gal- 
lantry. |  Pedantic  as  were  the  decisions  of  these  courts,  thej  were 
not  the  less  immoral.  The  beautiful  Countess  of  Narbonne,  Ermen- 
garde  (1143 — 1197^,  the  beloved  of  poets  and  kings,  lays  it  down 
in  a  judgment  which  has  been  religiously  preserve,  tlutt  the  di- 
vorced husband  may  very  fitly  become  the  lover  of  his  wife  after 
she  has  been  married  to  another.  Eleanor  of  Guienne  pronounces 
that  true  love  cannot  exist  between  husband  and  wife,  and  she  allows 
of  a  man  taking  another  mistress  for  a  while,  in  order  to  prove  the 
first  one.§  The  Countess  of  Flanders,. a  princess  of  the  jEIouse  of 
Anjou  (about  1134),  and  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  Eleanor's 
daughter,  instituted  similar  tribunab  in  the  North  of  France;  and, 
probabl^fr,  those  regions  which  took  part  in  the  crusade  agaixist  the 
Albigeois  derived  small  edification  from  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
dames  of  the  South. 

another  baron,  named  Vahts,  and  said  to  the  count :  '  My  lord,  thy  brother  prm 
thee  a  good  counsel'  (viz.,  to  spare  the  Toulousans), '  and  if  thou  wilt  hearken 
to  me,  thou  wilt  do  af»  he  has  told  thee ;  for,  my  lord,  thou  well  koowest  that 
the  greater  part  are  of  gentle  blood,  and,  in  honour  and  nobility,  thou  ougfalest 
not  to  do  what  tliou  hast  intended."* 

*  Raynouard,  Choix  de  Ponies  des  Troubadours,  iv.  195. 

t  Oc  et  non,    Raynouard,  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  ▼.  77,  78. 

X  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  122.  The  court  of  love  was  organised  upon  the  model  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  time.  Such  courts  still  existed  under  Charles  VL  in  the  court 
of  France ;  they  had  their  auditors,  their  masters  of  the  reoncsts,  their  coqik 
cillors,  their  deputy-solicitor-generals,  &c.  &c.,  but  women  did  not  sit  in  thcs* 

$  Baynouai4  ii.  109. 
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The  men  of  the  North  would  of  course  take  still  more  in  earnest 
all  the  amorous  impieties  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
doors,  one  of  whom  says,  ''  God  alone  shares  with  her  this  loving 
heart,  and  as  for  His  portion  of  it,  He  would  hold  it  of  her  in  fie^ 
if  God  could  be  a  vassal."  * 

One  word  as  to  the  political  condition  of  the  South,  which  will 
enable  us  the  better  to  understand  its  religious  revolution. 

In  the  centre  was  the  great  city  of  Toulouse  under  a  count.  The 
dominions  of  the  latter  extended  eveiy  day;  in  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade  he  was  the  richest  prince  in  Christendom.  He  had  missed 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  but  had  taken  Tripoli.  His  great  power, 
it  is  true,  was  very  much  menaced  by  restless  neighbours;  on  the 
north  were  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  who  were  become  kings  of  Eng- 
land; on  the  south,  the  great  house  of  Barcelona,  mistress  of  Lower 
Provence  and  Araffon;  and  these  treated  the  Count  of  Toulouse  as 
an  usurper^  notwithstanding  an  actual  possession  of  many  centuries.  | 

These  two  houses  of  Poitiers  and  Barcelona  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  St.  Guilhem,  the  guardian  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire, 
the  vanquisher  of  the  Moors,  the  man  whose  son,  Bernard,  had  been 
proscribed  by  Charles  the  Bald.  The  counts  of  Roussillon,  Cardagne, 
tlonfians,  and  Bezalu,  laid  claim  to  the  same  origin;  they  were  all 
foes  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  He  was  hardly  upon  better  terms 
with  the  houses  of  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Nimes.  In  the 
Pyrenees  there  were  poor  and  brave  lords  singularly  enterprising; 
men  who  put  themselves  up  for  sale;  a  sort  of  condottieri,  whom 
fortune  destined  for  the  highest  things;  I  speak  of  those  of  Foix, 
Albret,  and  Armagnac.  The  latter  house  also  made  pretensions  to 
the  county  of  Toulouse,  and  frequently  attacked  it;  we  know  the 
part  it  played  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a  tragical, 
incestuous,  impious  history.  Rouergue  and  Armagnac,  placed  face 
to  face  with  each  other  at  the  two  corners  of  Aquitaine,  constitute, 
aa  we  know,  with  Nimes,  the  energetic  and  often  atrocious  portion 
of  the  South.  Armagnac,  Comminges,  Beziers,  and  Toulouse,  never 
agreed  in  any  thing  but  in  making  war  on  the  churches.  Interdicts 
Wve  them  little  concern;  the  Count  of  Comminges  quietly  kept 
tnree  wives  at  once;  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  nad  a 
Jjarem;  from  his  boyhood  he  had  a  special  predilection  for  his 
&ther*s  concubines.  This  French  Judioi,  as  Lan^uedoc  has  been 
called,  resembled  its  prototype,  not  merely  in  its  bitumens  and  its 
olives,  it  also  had  its  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  would  give  it  its  Dead  Sea. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  creeds  of  the  East  found  their 
way  into  this  country;  every  doctrine  found  a  footing  there ;  but 
Manicheism,  the  most  odious  of  all  in  the  Christian  world,  eclipsed 
the  rest.    It  broke  out  early  in  the  middle  ages  in  Spain.    Brought, 

•  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Litt^ratures  du  Midi,  i.  165. 
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it  seems,  into  Languedoc  from  Bulgaria  and  Constaniinople,*  it  readSy 
took  loot  there.  The  Persian  dualism  seemed  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  explain  the  contradiction  which  is  equally  manifest  in 
the  universe  and  in  man.  As  a  heterogeneous  race  th^  readily 
acknowledged  a  heterogeneous  world ;  along  with  the  good  God,  tiiey 
were  fain  to  have  a  bad  one,  to  whom  they  could  impute  whatever 
in  the  ancient  Testament  is  contrary  to  the  Newrt*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ('od 
was  also  ascribed  the  degradation  of  Christianity,  and  the  debasement 
of  the  Church.  In  themselves  and  in  their  own  corruption  ibej 
recognised  the  hand  of  the  malevolent  creator  who  had  made  the 
world  lua  ^rt;  to  the  good  Grod  they  ascribed  the  spirit,  to  the  evil 
God  the  flesh;  the  latter  was  to  be  immolated.  This  was  the  grand 
mystery  of  Manioheism,  and  here  a  twofold  course  presented  itself. 
Was  it  needful  to  subdue  the  flesh  by  abstinence — to  fast,  to  av<nd 
marriage,  to  restrict  life,  prevent  birth,  and  rob  the  demon  creator 
of  every  thin^  of  which  man's  will  could  deprive  him?  In  this  sys- 
tem the  ideal  of  life  is  death,  and  its  perfection  would  be  soicide. 
Or  else,  was  the  flesh  to  be  subdued  by  satiating  it?  Was  the 
monster  to  be  silenced  by  filling  his  ravening  throat,  and  throwing 
into  it  something  of  one  self  in  order  to  save  the  rest — at  tixc  risk 
of  throwing  in  all  and  falling  into  it  bodily? 

Wc  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  precise  doctrines  of  the 
Manicheans  of  Languedoc;  we  see  that  in  the  reports  of  their 
enemies,  contradictory  things  are  simultaneously  imputed  to  them, 
things  which  doubtless  have  reference  to  difierent  sects.  According 
to  some,  God  was  the  creator;  according  to  others,  the  Devil4 
Some  will  have  it  that  a  man  is  saved  by  works,  others  by  finth;{ 

*  The  kerettca  were  called  BulgariaHtt  or  Cathmhut  from  the  Greek  wmd 
Ktt$ap6t,  i.  e.  pure.    Men.  Aiitissiod.ap.  Gieseler,  ii.,  P.  2.  p.  488:  Hsicsii 

2uam  Jiulgarorum  vocant. — Godefr.  Mod.,  ibid.,  p.  491 :  Hos  aostim  GernMUiia 
latlmros,  Flandria  Pipfdes^  Gallia  Texerant^ah  usii  texendi  appellat. — The 
Begghard  mystics  assumed  also  the  names  of  Pious  Workmen  and  Companioa 
"Weavers.  Among  the  drapers,  on  the  contrary,  there  prevailed  a  prosaic  and 
mundane  spirit.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  formed  in  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  a  religious  fraternity,  the  members  of  which  were  for  a  great  pait 
weavers.  It  is  to  Germany,  doubtless,  that  we  must  look  for  its  origin.  UilO* 
mann.  Stiidtwesen,  i.  234. 

+  Petrus  Vail  Sam.,  c.  i.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  5.  Duos  creatores,  inrisibiHnflB 
scilicet. . .  .benignum  Deum,  et  visibilium,  malignum  Deum. — Novum  Testis 
mentum  beoigno  Deo,  vetus  vero  maligno  attribaebant. — Alii  dieabant  qood 
unus  est  creator,  sed  habuit  Alios  Christum  et  Diabolum.  (Just  so  ia  Mafpsa^ 
Ormuz  and  Ahrimanes  are  subordinate  to  a  supreme  God,  the  Eternal,  Zertana 
Akerene.  See  Creuzer  and  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  TAntiquit^,  t.  i.)~-QuiduB 
dicebaot  quod  nullus  poterat  pecoare  ab  umbilieo  etinferius. 

X  Mausi,  i.  251,  ap.  Gieseler,  iu  p.  504.  Omnia  qose  (acta  aant,  ftcCacasea 
Diabolo. 

$  Ebrardi  Liber  Antihseresis,  p.  501  :  In  operibus  solummodo  oonfidfDt«» 
ildem  prtetermittunt.— Petrus  Vail.  Sara.,  c.  2,  ap.  Scr.  Pr.,  xix.  6 :  Si  moaeoti 
cuilibet  quantumcumqueflagitioio  manus  imposuisaenty  dummodo  Altr  asiir 
dicere  posset,  ita  advatum. 
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^  fonner  preaeh  up  a  material  God;  the  latter  think  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  actualijr  die,  and  that  only  a  shade  was  crucified.* 
Again,  these  innovators  declare  they  preach  for  all,  and  many 
of  them  exclude  women  &om  eternal  happinesB.t  Thej  pretend  to 
simplify  the  law,  and  they  prescribe  a  hundred  genuflexions  daily4 
The  one  thing  on  which  tney  seem  agreed  is  their  hatred  to  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  ^^Tbat  God,  who  promises  and  breaks 
his  word,"  they  say, "  is  a  juggler;  Moses  aad  Joshua  were  rtmtiers 
in  his  service.  § 

"  In  the  first  place,  be  it  known  that  the  heretics  recognised  two 
creators;  the  creator  of  invisible  things,  whom  they  called  the  good 
God,  and  thai  of  the  visible  world,  whom  they  called  the  wicked  God. 
To  the  fonner  they  ascribed  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  latter  the 
Old  one,  which  tliey  absolutely  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  some 
passages  tcansferred  firom  it  into  the  New  Testament,  which  they 
admitted  out  of  respect  to  the  latter. 

"  They  said,  that  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  liar,  because 
it  is  said  in  Genesis,  '  Upon  the  day  you  eat  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  you  shall  surely  die;'  and  yet,  said  they, 
after  having  eaten  of  it,  they  did  not  oie.  They  also  called  him  a 
homicide,  for  having  reduced  the  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to 
ashes^  and  destroyed  the  world  by  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  and 
for  having  buried  Pharoah  and  the  Egyptians  beneath  the  sea. 
They  behoved  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
damned,  and  they  put  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  number  of  the  great 
demons.  They  even  said,  that  the  Chnst,  who  was  bom  in  the  earthly 
and  visible  Bethlehem,  and  was  crucified  in  Jerusalem,  was  but  a 
&lse  Christ;  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  been  his  concubine,  that 
idle  was  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
gospel.  As  for  Christ,  they  said,  he  never  ate  or  drank,  never  put 
on  a  real  body,  and  never  was  in  this  world,  except  spiritually,  in 
the  body  of  St.  Paul  We  have  said  the  earthly  and  visible  Beth- 
lehem^ because  the  heretics  imagined  another  invisible  earth,  in  which 
they  supposed  the  good  Christ  to  have  been  bom  and  cmcified. 

'^  They  said,  also,  that  the  good  God  had  two  wives,  OoUa  and 
Ooliba,  and  that  he  beoat  sons  and  daughters. 

'^  Other  heretics  said,  that  there  is  but  one  Creator,  but  that  he 
had  two  sons,  Christ  and  the  DeviL  These  latter  said,  that  all  crea- 
tuiea  had  been  good,  but  that  these  daughters,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  Apocalypse,  had  corrupted  them  all. 

''All  these  infidels,  members  of  antiOhrist,  first-bom  of  Satan, 
seed  of  sin,  children  of  crime,  with  hypocritical  tongues  seducing 

*  Petr.  ValL  Sam.,  c.  5L— These  Utter  are,  doubtlen,  not  so  much  Manicheazw 
as  GDOstioB ;  their  heresy  is  that  of  the  Docetans. 

f  Ebrardus,  ibid.,  601 :  Foemineo  sexoi  cceloruin  beatitudinem  nituntur 
sarripere. 

X  lleriberti  Mon.  epist.,  ibid.,  487 :  CeDties  \n  die  genua  flectunt 

f  Bbnwdufl^  ibid.^  500 :  Bum  jooalatorem  eese^  etc.    Petr.  Vail.  Sara.,  c.  4. 
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the  hearts  of  the  simple  by  lies,  had  infected  the  whole  province  of 
Narbonnc  with  the  venora  of  their  perfidj.  They  said,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  little  else  than  a  den  of  thieyes,  and  the  whore 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  annulled  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  to  the  extent  of  teaching  publicly,  that  the  water  of 
holy  baptism  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  water  of  the  stream, 
and  that  the  Host  of  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ  is  nothing  more 
than  lay-bread;  instilling  this  horrible  blasphemy  into  the  ears  of 
the  simple,  that  the  bod]^  of  Christ,  had  it  been  as  big  as  the  AIdb, 
would  have  been  long  since  consumed  and  reduced  to  nothing  oy 
the  numbers  that  have  eaten  of  it.  Confirmation  and  confesaon 
they  held  to  be  idle  and  frivolous  things,  holy  marriage  they 
deemed  a  prostitution,  and  no  one  could  be  saved  in  that  estate 
whilst  engendering  sons* and  daughters.  Denying,  likewise,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  they  invented  I  know  not  what  unheard-of 
fables,  sa}ring,  that  our  souls  are  those  angelic  spirits  who,  having 
been  cast  down  from  heaven  for  their  presumptuous  apostacy,  left 
their  glorious  bodies  in  the  air;  and  that  those  souls,  after  liaving 
passed  successiveljr  through  any  seven  bodies  on  earth,  return 
when  their  expiation  is  thus  completed,  and  resume  their  former 
bodies. 

"  Be  it  known,  moreover,  that  some  of  these  heretics  were  called 
Perfect,  or  GkMxl  Men;  the  others  were  called  Believers.  The 
Perfect  Men  wore  black  garments,  feigned  the  observance  of  chastity, 
and  rejected  with  horror  the  use  of  eggs,  meat,  and  cheese.  They 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  they  never  lied,  whilst  they  uttered  a 
perpetiuil  lie,  above  all  respecting  God.  They  said,  too,  that  on  no 
account  should  men  swear.  The  name  of  Believers  was  given  to 
those  who,  living  in  the  world,  and  without  seeking  to  imitate  the 
life  of  the  Perfect  Men,  hoped  yet  to  be  saved  by  the  fiiith  of  the 
latter;  they  were  divided  by  their  mode  of  life,  but  united  by  their 
faith  and  their  infidelity.  The  Believers  were  given  up  to  usuiy, 
highway  robbery,  murder,  and  carnal  pleasures,  to  perjury,  and  all 
vices.  In  fact,  they  sinned  with  perfect  securit;^  and  full  licenoe, 
because  they  believed  that  without  making  restitution  of  their  ill- 
gotten  goods,  without  confession  or  repentance,  they  could  be 
saved,  provided  they  could  say  ^  pater  in  their  last  moments,  and 
receive  from  their  masters  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  heretics 
chose,  among  the  Perfect  Men,  magistrates,  whom  they  callad 
deacons  and  bishops;  and  tlie  Believers  thought  they  could  not  be 
saved  unless  they  received  the  imposition  of  hands  from  these  men 
at  their  death.  If  they  laid  their  hands  upon  a  dying  man,  how* 
ever  criminal  he  might  have  been,  provided  he  could  say  a  jMftr, 
they  believed  him  saved  and  comforted,  according  to  their  expres- 
don,  without  making  any  satisfaction;  and  without  any  other  re* 
medy,  he  was  sure  to  fly  straight  to  Heaven. 

'*  Certain  heretics  said,  that  no  man  could  sin  from  the  navel 
downwards.    They  looked  on  the  images  in  churches  as  idolatroos 
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things,  and  called  the  bells  the  devil's  trumpets.  They  said,  too, 
that  there  was  no  greater  sin  in  sleeping  with  one's  mother  or  sister, 
than  with  anj  other  woman.  One  of  their  greatest  follies  was  the 
belief,  that  if  anj  of  the  Perfect  Men  committed  mortal  sin,  as  for 
instance,  by  eatii^  the  least  bit  of  meat,  cheese,  or  e^g,  or  any 
other  forbidden  l£ing,  all  those  whom  he  had  comforted,  lost  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  reqiiired  to  be  re-comforted;  and  even  those  who 
had  been  saved,  were  cast  down  from  heaven  by  the  sin  of  their 
comforter. 

'*  There  were,  again,  other  heretics,  called  Yaudois,  after  a  certain 
Yaldus  of  Lyons.  These  were  bad  men,  but  much  less  so  than  the 
others,  for  they  agreed  with  us  in  many  things,  and  differed  from 
us  only  in  a  few.  To  say  nothing  of  the  greater  part  of  their  in- 
fidelity, their  error  consisted  principally  in  four  points;  in  their 
wearing  sandals  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles;  m  their  saying, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  in  any  wise  to  swear  or  to  slay;  and,  above 
all,  in  this,  that  any  man  amongst  them  might  at  need  consecrate 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  provided  he  wore  sandals,  and  though  he 
had  not  received  orders  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

"These  few  words  may  suffice  as  to  the  sects  of  the  heretics 
When  any  one  joins  the  heretics,  he  who  receives  them  says, 
'  Friend,  if  thou  wilt  be  one  of  us,  thou  must  renounce  all  the  faith 
held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.'  The  man  replies,  *  I  renounce  it.' 
*  Receive,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Good  Men.'  He  then 
breathes  seven  times  into  his  mouth.  A^ain  he  says  to  him,  '  Dost 
thou  renounce  the  cross  which  the  pnest  made  in  baptism  on 
thy  breast,  thy  shoulders,  and  thy  head,  with  oil  of  chnsm?'  *  I 
renounce  it.'  *  Dost  thou  believe  that  that  water  effects  thy  sal- 
vation?' *  I  do  not  believe  it.'  '  Dost  thou  renounce  the  veil  which 
the  priest  put  on  thy  head  in  thy  baptism?'  '  I  renounce  it.'  In 
this  way  he  receives  the  baptism  of  the  heretics,  and  renounces 
that  of  the  Church.  Thereupon  they  all  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head,  give  him  a  kiss,  and  dress  him  in  a  black  garment,  and  thence- 
forth he  is  one  of  themselves."* 

♦  Pctr.  Vail.  Sam.,  c.  1,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  5 — 7.  Extract  from  an  old  register 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  (Preuves  de  THist.  du  Languedoc,  iii.  871)  : 
Isti  sunt  articuli  in  quibus  errant  modemi  haeretici :  1,  Dicunt  quod  corpus 
Christi,  sacramento  altaris,  non  est  nisi  panim  panis;  9,  Dicunt  quod  sacerdoa 
eiistens  in  mortali  peccato  non  potest  conficere  corpus  Christi ;  8,  Quod  anima 
bomiois  non  est  nisi  purus  sancuis ;  4,  Quod  simplex  fornicatio  non  est  pecca^ 
turn  aliquod ;  5,  Quod  omnes  homines  de  mundo  salvabuntur ;  6,  Quod  nulla 
anima  intrabit  Paradisum  nisi  ad  diem  judicii ;  7,  Quod  tradere  ad  usuram 
ntione  termini,  non  est  peccatum  aliquod ;  8,  Quod  sententia  excommunica- 
tionis  non  est  timenda,  nee  potest  nocere  ;  9,  Quod  tan  turn  prodest  confiteri 
socio  laico,  quantum  sacerdoti  seu  presbytero ;  10,  Quod  lex  Judseorum  melior 
<tt  quam  lex  Christianorum  ;  1 1,  Quod  Deus  non  fecit  teme  nascentia,  sed  na- 
tnra ;  12,  Quod  Dei  Alius  non  assumpsit  in  beata  et  de  beata  Virgine  camera 
▼eram,  sed  fiintasticam ;  18,  Quod  Pasclia,  poenitentioe  et  confessiones  non  sunt 
inventa  ab  Ecclesia,  nisi  ad  habendam  pecuniam  a  laYcis ;  14,  Quod  existens  in 
peccato  mortal!  non  potest  ligare  vel  abaoWere ;  15,  Quod  nuUus  prslatiu  potest 
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Thus  by  the  side  of  the  Church  rose  up  anotiier  church,  of  which 
Toulouse  was  the  Borne.  One  Nicetas,  of  Constantiiiople,  presided 
near  Toulouse,  in  1167,  as  pope,  over  the  coundl  of  the  Manichean 
bishops.*  Lombardj,  Northern  France,  Albi,  Caicaasomie,  and 
Aran,  were  represented  by  their  pastors.  Nicetas  explained  the 
practice  of  the  Manicheahs  of  Apia,  respecting  whom  the  people 
made  eager  inquiiies.  Byzantine  Greece,  and  the  £2ast,  definitively 
invaded  the  Western  church.  The  Vaudois  themselves,  whoee 
rationalism  seems  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  human  mind,  had 
their  first  books  written  by  a  certain  Ydios,  who  would  seem,  by 
his  name,  to  have  been  a  Greek.f  Aristotle  and  the  Arabe  woe 
entering,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  domain  of  science;  the  mutual 
antipathies  of  languages,  races,  and  peoples,  were  disappearing. 
Conrad,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  relation  of  Manuel 
Conmena;  the  Kmg  of  France  bestowed  his  daughter  on  a  Bysan- 
tine  emperor;  the  King  of  Navarre,  Sancho  the  Recluse,  sought 
the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Almohades;  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  declared  himself  the  brother-in-arms  of  the  Sultan 
Malek  Adhel,  and  offered  him  his  sister.  Already  Henry  11.  had 
threatened  the  Pope  that  he  would  turn  Mohammedan;  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  John  actually  offered  the  Almohades  to  apostatise,  on 
<iondition  of  obtaining  their  assistance.  These  kings  of  England 
were  closely  connected  with  Languedoc  and  Spain;  Richam  be- 
atowed  one  of  his  sisters  on  the  Kin^  of  Castile,  the  other  on  Ray- 
mond VI.;  he  even  gave  up  Agenois  to  the  latter,  and  renounced 
all  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Poictiers  to  Toulouse.     Thus  the 

iodulgentias  dare ;     16,  Quod  oronis   qui  est  a  legitimo  matrimonio  naUiSy 

Sotestsine  baptismo  salvari.  Western  Manicheism,  though  it  may  hare  been 
erived  from  the  Paiilicianism  of  the  Greek  empire,  had  also  its  more  primary 
<nigin,  and  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  old  Manicheism  as  regarded  the 
Kjection  of  marriage,  and  the  distiDction  aod  gradation  of  the  ekcth  crwdimtm, 
and  auditoreu  Manes  was  execrated  by  the  Paulicians  and  highly  honoured  hf 
the  Westerns. — Western  Manicheism  appeared .  in  the  East  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century^  in  the  heresy  of  the  Bogomiles.  Ann.  Comnen.  (ed.  Paris) 
XV.  486,  sqq. 

*  See  Gieseler,  ii.,  P.  2,  p.  495 .  Anno  MCLxvn.  incamattonis  Dommicg, 
in  mense  Maii,  in  diebtis  illis  eodesia  Tolosana  adduxit  pafia  Niquinta  inontio 
S*  FeJicii,  et  magna  muhitudo  hominum  et  mulierum  ecclesiae  ToloaaiMe,  ali^ 
rumque  ecclesiarum  vicinarum  congregaverunt  se  ibi,  ut  aociperent  consolaineii* 
turn,  quod  dominus  papa  Niquinta  ccepit  consolare.  Poatea  vero  Bobeilut^ 
Spemone  £p.  ecd.  Francigenarum  venit  cum  consiiio  suo  similiter,  et  SicanlM 
Cellarerius  eccl.  Albiensis  £p.  venit  cum  consiiio  suo,  et  Bernardua  ^rlrV*" 
fenit  cum«  consiiio  suo  eccl.  Carcassensis,  et  consilium  eocl.  Aranenais  fuit  ibi 
....  Post  hoc  vero  papa  Niquinta  dixit  eccl.  Tolosaue :  **  Vos  dixiatia  mibi  nfc 
^go  dicam  vobis  consuetudinea  primitavarum  ecclesianim  ;  sint  leves  aut  graves : 
«t  ego  dicam  vobis  septem  eccl.  Asis  fuerunt  divisas  et  terminacas  inter  ilka.  «t 
auUa  illarum  faciebat  ad  aliam  aliqiiam  rem  ad  suam  contiadicionem.  fit  eocL 
Bomanm  et  Drogometio^  et  MelengtUK,  et  Bulgarias^  et  Dalmaiie  aunt  dtvisas 
«ttenninatat>  et  una  ad  altera  non  fadt  aliquam  rem  adoontnidicionea,  et  im 
paoem  habent  inter  se.  Similiter  et  vos  focite.-— Sandii  Nucleus  Uiat.  JBcdoikiv. 
404 !  Veniens  papa  Nicetaa  nomine  a  ConataniinopQli. . . . 
f  Steph.  de  Borb.,  ap.  Gieader,  ii.*  P.  2. 508. 
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heretics  and  misbelievers  drew  near  to  each  other  from  all  pointB^ 
Fortuitous  ooincidenoes  contributed  to  this  result;  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  for  instance,  with  the  heiress  of  l^cily, 
established  a  constant  intercourse  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  that 
thoroughly  Arab  island.  It  seemed  as  though  the  two  human  ikmi* 
lies,  the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  were  approximating  to  each  other; 
each  of  them  was  modifying  itself,  as  if  to  the  end  that  it  might 
differ  less  from  its  sister.  Whilst  the  people  of  Languedoc  were 
adopting  the  Moorish  civilisation  and  the  creeds  of  Asia,  Moham- 
medanism had  become  christianised,  as  it  were,  in  Egypt  and  in 
a  great  part  of  Persia  and  Syria,  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  under  various  forms  * 

What  must  have  been  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  in  this  its  danger !  The  Pope  had  laid  claim, 
since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  to  be  the  supreme  ruler  of  ihe 
world,  and  responsible  for  its  destinies.  Forced  up  to  an  immense 
elevation,  he  was  only  the  better  able  to  discern  ihe  perils  that  sur^ 
rounded  him.  In  the  prodigious  edifice  of  mediieval  Chiistianilyf 
in  that  cathedral  of  the  human  race,  he  occupied  the  spire;  his  seat 
was  in  the  clouds,  upon  the  summit  of  the  cross,  as  when  from  that 
of  Strasburg  your  vision  takes  in  forty  towns  and  villages  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine — a  fearful  and  dizzy  position.  He  saw  from 
thence  I  know  not  how  many  armies  advancing,  hammer  in  hand, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  great  edifice,  tribe  upon  tribe,  generation 
on  generation.  The  mass  was  solid,  it  is  true;  the  living  edifice^ 
built  by  apostles,  saints,  and  doctors,  bad  its  foundations  deep  in  the 
earth;  but  every  wind  beat  against  it,  from  east  and  west,  from 
Asia  and  Europe,  from  the  past  and  the  future.  No  cloud,  however 
small,  appeared  on  the  horizon,  but  threatened  a  storm. 

The  Pope  was  at  that  time  a  Roman,  Innocent  III.t  Such  as  the 
danger,  such  was  the  man.  A  great  legist,:^  accustomed  to  appeal 
to  the  principles*  of  law  on  every  question,  he  scrutinised  himself, 
and  believea  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause.  In  reality,  the 
Church  had  then,  certainly,  on  her  side  an  immense  majority,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  is  that  of  God;  she  had  everywhere,  and 
in  all  things,  the  advantage  of  actual  possessum,  and  that  of  such 
ancient  date,  as  seemed  to  amount  to  prescription.  In  this  ^reat 
litigation  the  Church  was  the  defendant,  the  recognised  proprietor^ 

*  MohammedaDism  is  at  this  momeDt  reconciling  itself  in  India  with  the 
religions  of  the  country,  as  it  did  with  Ciiristianity  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II. 
The  Mussulman  wife  of  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  Paris  a  few  years  ago, 
published  an  important  work  on  this  subject. 

t  He  was  made  Pope  at  the  age  of  thirty-^even Propter  honestatem 

nonim  et  scientiam  litterarum,  fientem,  ejulantem  et  renitentem. — Fait 

matreClaricia,denobilibusurbis,exercitatUB  in  cantilena  et  paalmodia,  statiua 
mediocris  et  decorus  aspectu.    Gesta  Innoc.  III.  (Baluze  fol.)  i.  1, 2. 

t  Erfurt  Chronic  §.  Petrin.  (1215.)  Nee  similem  sui  acientia^  &cuodui« 
decretorum  et  iegum  peritia,  strenuitate  judicionim,  nee  adhuc  Tiaua  eBtfaabeaa 
sequentem. 
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established  on  the  property  in  dispute;  she  held  the  title  deeds;  the 
written  law  seemed  in  her  favour.  The  plaintiff  was  the  human 
mind;  it  came  somewhat  late  into  court;  and  then  this  [)laintiff 
seemed,  in  his  inexperience,  to  get  up  his  case  badly,  quibbling 
about  texts,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  broad  principles  of  equity. 
If  he  was  asked  what  he  wanted,'  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
him,  such  a  confused  medley  of  voices  rose  in  reply.  All  demanded 
different  things;  the  majority  wished  not  so  much  to  advance  as  to 
retrograde.  In  politics,  they  called  for  the  antique  republic;  that 
is  to  say,  urban  immunities,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rural  districts. 
In  religion,  some  wished  to  suppress  the  established  worship,  and 
to  return,  as  they  said,  to  the  ways  of  the  apostles.  Others  went 
further  back,  and  returned  to  Asiatic  views;  they  would  have  two 
gods;  or  else,  they  preferred  the  strict  unity  of  Islamism.  Islamism 
was  advancing  towards  Europe;  whilst  Saladin  was  recovering 
Jerusalem,  the  Almohades  of  Africa  were  simultaneously  invading 
Spain,  not  with  armies,  Uke  the  Arabs  of  old,  but  with  the  multitude, 
and  the  fearful  aspect  of  a  popular  migration.  They  were  300,000 
or  400,000  in  number  at  the  battle  of  Tolosa.*  What  would 
have  befallen  the  world  had  Mohammedanism  been  victorious? 
We  tremble  to  think  of  the  result  It  had  just  produced  its  last 
fruit  in  Asia,  the  order  of  the  Assasrins;  already  all  the  Christian 
and  Mussulman  princes  feared  for  their  lives.  Many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  entered  into  communication  with  the  order,  and  urged  it  to 
muider  their  enemies.  The  English  kinss  were  suspected  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Assassins.  Conrad  of  Tyre  and  of  Montferrat,  the 
enemy  of  Richard,  and  the  pretender  to  the  thirone  of  Jerusalem, 
fell  imder  their  daggers  in  nis  own  capitsd.  Philip  Augustus 
affected  to  think  himself  in  danger,  and  took  body-guards;  the  fint 
kept  by  our  kings.  Thus  fear  and  horror  possessed  the  Church  and 
the  people,  and  awful  tales  were  in  circulation.  The  Jews,  the 
living  image  of  the  East  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  seemed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  relimous  hatred*  In  times  of  natural 
calamities  and  political  catastrophes,  they  con«)onded,  it  is  said, 
with  the  infidels,  and  invited  their  presence.  Rich  beneath  their 
rags,  sequestered,  gloomy,  and  mysterious,  they  afforded  a  xeady 
huidle  to  accusations  of  all  kinds.  The  imagination  of  the  people 
suspected  something  extraordinary  in  their  always  close-shut  houses. 
It  was  thought  that  they  enticed  Christian  children  into  them  to 
crucify  them,  by  way  of  parodying  the  death  of  Jesus  Christf 

*  Conde,  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  ii.461. 

f  See  the  ballads  published  by  M.  Michel.  The  slap  on  the  fiice  anouallr 
received  by  a  Jew  at  Toulouse,  on  the  day  of  the  Passion,  is  a  well-known  story. 
At  Puy,  whenever  any  litigation  occurred  between  two  Jews,  the  canse  was  de- 
cided by  two  children  of  the  choir,  '*  to  ihe  end  Ihii  the  great  innocence  tif the  judges 
might  correei  ike  peat  nut&ce  of  the  titiganttJ*  In  Provence  and  Bur]giindy  tb«T 
were  prohibited  rroro  entering  the  public  baths,  except  on  Friday,  the  diy  of 
Venus,  when  the  baths  were  opened  to  mountebanks  and  harlots.  MtchaiHi, 
Hittoire  det  Croisadcs,  ii.  598. 
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Men  exposed  to  such  monstrous  outrages  miglit,  in  reality,  be 
tempted  to  justify  the  persecution  they  sustained  by  actual  crime. 

Such,  then,  appeared  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
w^  people;  the  prejudices  of  a  people,  the  sanguinary  intoxication 
of  hatred  and  terror,  all  this  pervaded  every  rank  of  the  clergy  from 
the  lowest  up  to  the  Pope.  It  would,  Jikewise,  be  too  grossly  wronging 
human  nature,  to  believe  that  selfishness,  or  corporate  interests  alone, 
animated  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  No;  every  thing  indicates  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  still  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause;  their  right  admitted,  all  means  were  good  in 
their  eyes  by  which  they  coiild  defend  it.  It  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  human  interest  that  St.  Dominique  traversed  the  regions 
of  the  South  alone  and  unarmed,  through  the  midst  of  sectaries 
whom  he  sent  to  death,  seeking  and  inflicting  mart3rrdom  with  equal 
avidity.* 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  temptations  of  pride  and  ven- 
geance that  wrought  upon  the  soul  of  that  great  and  terrible  Inno- 
cent III.,  still  other  motives  impelled  him  to  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  inquisition.  He 
had  seen,  it  is  said,  in  a  dream,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  rising 
like  a  great  tree,  against  which  the  tottering  Church  of  the  Lateran 
leaned  for  support. 

The  more  that  Church  tottered,  the  loftier  was  the  pride  of  its 
head;  the  more  men  denied,  the  more  he  affirmed.  In  proportion 
as  his  enemies  increased  in  numbers,  so  did  he  increase  m  daring, 
and  stand  the  more  stiffly  against  them.  His  pretensions  augmented 
with  his  danger  beyond  tne  measure  of  those  of  Grreg^VH. 
or  Alexander  in.  No  poj)e  trampled  like  him  on  kings.  Those  of 
France  and  Leon  he  deprived  ot  their  wives ;  those  of  Portugal, 
Aragon,  and  England,  be  treated  as  vassals,  and  made  them  pay 
tribute  f  Gregory  VII.  had  gone  the  length  of  saying,  with  his 
own  lips  or  by  those  of  his  canonists,  that  the  Empire  had  been 
fotmded  by  the  devil,  and  the  priesthood  by  Ood.|  That  priesthood, 
Alexander  HI.  and  Innocent  HI.  concentrated  in  their  own  hands. 
According  to  them,  the  bishops  should  be  nominated  by  the  Pope, 
deposed  by  the  Pope;  they  should  be  assembled  at  his  pleasure,  and 
their  judgments  controlled  and  altered  at  Rome.§  In  that  city  resided 

*  "  Passins  through  a  place  in  which  he  strongly  suspected  that  snares  were 
laid  for  him,  he  kept  on  his  way  singing  and  cheerful.  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  heretics,  admiring  his  unshaken  firmness,  they  said  to  him, '  Hast 
thou  no  dread  ofdeath  ?  Wliat  wouldst  thou  have  done  had  we  caught  thee  ?* 
'  I  would  have  asked  you/  he  said,  *  not  to  put  me  to  a  sudden  death,  but  to  pro- 
tract my  martyrdom  by  slow  mutilation  ;  then,  when  you  had  placed  before  my 
eyes  tiie  particles  successively  detached  and  the  truncated  limbs,  and  when  you 
had  afterwards  torn  out  my  eyes,  I  would  have  had  you  leave  my  trunk  bathed 
in  its  blood  till  life  was  fled  ;  so  that  by  this  protracted  suffering  I  might  do- 
serve  a  greater  crown  of  martyrdom.'  *  Acta  SS.  Dominici,  p.  549. 

t  Giescler,  il.,  P.  2,  p.  106.  ^    J  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

$  Decretal  Greg.,  L  ii.  tit.  28,  c.  11  (Alex.  III.):  De  appellationibus  pro 
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dieCShiuok's  veiyself;  tbe treasure  of  metcyandof  Tengeance.  The 
Pope,  Bole  judge  of  what  was  just  and  true,  supremely  disposed  of 
cnme  and  innocence,  unmade  kings,  and  made  flamts.* 

The  afi&irs  of  the  civil  world  fluctuated  in  those  days  between  the 
lumds  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  England,  and  the  Bong  of  Fiance; 
the  two  former  of  whom  were  the  Pope's  enemies.  The  £mperor 
was  the  nearest  to  Mm.  It  was  the  custom  of  Germany  to  inundate 
Italy  periodically,!  and  then  to  flow  back  without  leaving  much  trace 
behind.  The  Emperor  marched,  lance  in  hand,  throng  the  defiles 
of  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  a  bulky  and  cumbrous  cavalry  into 
Lombardy  and  the  plain  of  RoncagUa.  Thither  came  the  jurists 
of  Kavenna  and  Bologna  to  consult  and  give  their  opinions  on  the 
imperial  rights4  When  they  had  proved  in  Latin  to  the  Grermans, 
that  their  King  of  Germany,  their  Oeesar,  had  all  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire,  he  went  to  Monza,  near  Milan,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  towns,  to  assume  tiie  iron  crown.  But  the  campaign 
would  not  have  been  complete  had  he  not  advanced  as  far  as  Komc, 
and  had  himself  crowned  by  the  Pope's  hand.  Things  seldom  quite 
reached  that  pass;  the  German  barons  were  soon  weary  of  the  Italian 
sun;  they  had  loyally  fulfilled  their  time  of  service,  and  they  gradu- 
ally withdrew  to  their  homes.  The  Emperor,  left  almost  alone,  had 
to  cross  the  mountains  again  as  he  could.§  He  carried  back  with 
him,atleast,  amagnificentideaofhisownrights;  the  difficult  was  to 
reahse  them.  The  German  lords,  who  had  listened  patiently  to  the 
doctors  of  Bologna,  were  scarcely  inclined  to  let  their  leader  pot 
thoae  lessons  in  practioe.  The  attempt  to  do  so  did  not  prosper 
with  the  greatest  emperors,  even  with  Frederic  Barbarossa.  lliis 
idea  of  immense  right  and  immense  impotence,  all  the  rancour  of 
that  old  war,  filled  the  mind  of  Heniy  VI.  from  his  very  birth. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  emperor  in  whom  we  discover  no  trace  at* 
« German  frankness  and  good  nature.    ToNaplesand  Sicily,  thepatri- 


caons  minimis  iDterpositis  ■volumiis  te  tcnere.  quod  et8»  pro  quaconque  levt  i_ 
fiant,  noD  minus  est,  quam  si  pro  majoribus  fierent,  defereiiaum.^Gregory  VII. 
had  already  exacted  an  oath  of  homage  and  allegiance  from  the  metropolitani. 
Acta  Roman.  Synod.,  ann.  1079,  ibid.,  217.  Ab  hac  horn  et  in  antea  fidelis  oo 
B.  Petro  et  papae  Oregorio,  etc 

*  Deer.  Greg.,  1.  iii.  tit.  45,  c.  1  (Alex.  III.) :  Etiamsi  per  eum  miiaciih 
plurima  fierent,  non  liceret  vobis  ipsum  pro  Sancto,  absoue  auctoritate  Romaar 
ecclesise  publice  venerari. — Cone.  Later.,  iv.,  c.  22 :  Reiiqutas  ioveotas  de  noto 
nemo  publice  venerari  pnesumat,  nisi  prius  auctoritate  Romani  pontificis  fuereot 
approbate.— Innocent  III.  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  say  (h  ii.,  ep.  209),  Dominns 
retro  non  solum  universam  ecclesiam,  sed  totum  reliquitseculum  gubemandum. 

t  '*  Gerroanv  poured  forth  from  its  clouds  an  iron  raiu  on  Italy.'*  Cornel 
Zanfliet,  ap.  Martea.  Collect.  (Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  vi.  201.)  lEtome  found 
her  defence  in  her  climate : 

Roma  ferax  febrium,  necls  est  uberrima  fnigum ; 
Romana  febres  stabili  sunt  jure  fideles. 

(Petr.  Damiani,ap.  Alberic,  io  Leibnitz  Accen.,  i.  123.) 

t  See  SisDiondi,  Kepubliques  lultennes,  t  ii. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  72, 168.    Otio  Frisiog.,  1.  ii.,  c.  25.    Baroa.  Annal.,  sec  75— 7S. 
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mony  of  hk  wife,  he  was  a  bloody  canqnenir,  a  furions  lyiant.* 
Ee  died  joung,  whetker  poisoned  by  his  wife,  or  worn  out  by  the 
liolenoe  of  his  own  nature.  His  son,  the  pupil  of  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  a  whoUy  Italian  emperor,  a  Sicilian,  the  fiaend  of  the  Arabs, 
the  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  Church. 

The  King  of  England  was  scarcely  leas  hoeldle  to  the  Pope,  whose 
enemy  and  vassal  he  was  altemately;  like  ^  lion  that  breaks,  and 
submits  to  his  chains.  That  king  was,  in  the  times  we  are  speaking 
oi^  Ccmr  de  Lion,  Richard  the  Aquitanian,  the  true  son  of  lus 
mother  Eleanor,  ihe  son  whose  rebellion  avenged  her  for  the  infidel* 
ities  of  Henry  H.  Sichard,  and  his  brother  John,  loved  the  South, 
their  mother's  native  land ;  tliey  kept  up  an  understanding  with 
Todouae,  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  At  the  very  time  when 
they  pledged  themselves  to  the  crusade,  or  actually  engaged  in  it, 
they  were  connected  with  the  Mussulmans. 

Young  Phihp,  who  became  king  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under 
the  gnardianahip  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  (1180),  and  who  was 
mied  by  Clement  de  Metz  his  governor,  and  marshal  of  the 
palace,t  married  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Fknders,  in  opposition 
to  the  ^ill  of  his  mother  and  his  imdes,  the  princes  of  Champagne. 
This  marriage  connected  the  Capetians  with  the  race  of  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  the  countsi  of  Flanders  were  descended.^  The  Count 
of  Flanders  restored  Amiens,  that  is  to  say,  the  barrier  of  the 
Somme,  to  the  king,  and  promised  him  Artois,  Valois,  and  Yerman* 
dois.  So  long  as  the  king  was  not  in  poasenion  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Somme,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  tne  stability  of  the  monarchy 
was  secure;  but  once  master  of  Picardy,  he  had  little  to  fear  firom 
Flanders,  and  he  could  take  Normandy  in  the  rear.  The  Count  of 
Flanders  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover  Amiens  bv  entering  into 
confederacy  with  the  king's  uncle8.§  The  king  employed  the  inter- 
vention of  old  Henry  IL,  who  feared  Philip  as  the  mend  of  his  son 
Richard,  and  he  also  succeeded  in  making  the  Count  of  Flanders 
give  up  a  part  of  Vermandois  (Oise).  ^Hien,  when  the  Fleming 
was  about  to  set  out  for  the  crusade,  Philip,  supporting  Richard  in 
his  rebellion  against  his  father,  seized  the  two  most  important  fortresses 
of  Mans  and  Tours,||  one  of  which  enabled  him  to  harass  Normandy 

*  See  Raumer,  Gescbichte  der  Hoheiutaufei],  iii.  6. 

t  This  wasa  petty  office  io  those  timet. 

t  Beaudoin  Bras-de-fer  carried  off  and  afterwards  nuoried  Judith,  dau^ter 
of  Charles  the  Bald.  Epist.  Nioolai,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  vtL  391 — 897.  Hincmar. 
epist.,  ibid.,  214. 

§  When  Philip  heard  of  the  first  nooTements  of  the  great  Tassals,  he  said  ia 
pmeoce  of  his  court,  and  without  appearing  surprised,  according  to  an  old  MS. 
Chronide  :  **  Ja9oit  ee  chote  c^ue  il  frceot  orendroit  (dor^narant)  lor  forces ;  et  lor 
grang  outraiges  et  gran  vilonics,  si  me  les  oooyient  k  souffrir ;  se  k  Dieu  plest, 
iJs  affoibloieront  et  envieilleront,  et  )e  croistrai  se  Dieu  plest,  en  force  et  en 
povoir :  si  en  serai  en  tores  (i  mon  tour)  vengi^  a  mon  talent  Art  de  T^rifier 
les  Dates,  ▼.  628. 

II  Rigovdas,ap.  Ser.Fr.,xTii.2a. 
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and  Bretagne,  and  the  other,  to  command  the  Loire.  Thenoeforth, 
he  had  within  his  dominions  the  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the 
reahn,  Rheims,  Tours,  and  Bourges,  the  metropolitan  sees  of  Belgium, 
Bretagne,  and  Aquitaine. 

The  death  of  Henry  II.  was  a  misfortune  for  Philip.  It  placed  on 
the  throne  his  great  mend  Richard,  vrith  whom  he  ate  and  slept,* 
who  had  been  so  useful  to  him  for  tormenting  the  old  king.  Richard 
became,  himself,  the  rival  of  Philip;  a  briUiant  rival  who  had  all  the 
fsiultsof  the  men  of  the  middle  ages,  and  who  was  but  the  more  liked  by 
them  for  that  reason.  Eleanor's  son  was,  above  all^  fiunous  for  that 
headlong  valour  which  is  often  found  in  the  children  of  the  Soathf 
No  sooner  had  this  prodigal  son  laid  hold  of  his  paternal  inheritance, 
than  he  began  to  give  away,  sell,  spoil,  and  destroy.  He  was  bent 
by  all  means  on  obtaining  ready  money,  and  setting^out  for  the  cru- 
sade. He  found,  however,  at  Salisbury,  a  fund  amounting  to  100,000 
m;arks4  the  harvest  of  a  whole  centuiy  of  rapine  and  tyranny.  Ttis 
was  not  enouj?h,  and  he  sold  Northumberland  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham for  his  hfe.§  He  sold  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  to  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  glorious  suzerainty  which  had  cost  Lis  fathen  so 
dear.||  In  the  hope  of  attaching  his  brother  John  to  him,  be  gave 
him  a  county  in  Normandy,  and  seven  in  England  ;1[  this  was  nearly 
a  third  of  the  realm.  He  hoped  to  win  in  Asia  much  more  than 
he  sacrificed  in  Europe. 

A  crusade  was  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  Louis  VII. 
and  Henry  II.  had  taken  the  cross,  but  had  remained  at  home;  their 
backwardness  had  occasioned  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (1187). 
This  misfortune  was  an  enormous  sin  that  lay  upon  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  kings;  a  blot  upon  their  memory,  which  their  sons  seemed 
bound  to  e&ce.  However  little  alacrity  Philip  Augustus  may  have 
felt  to  undertake  this  ruinous  expedition,  it  was  becoming  impceoble 
for  him  to  evade  it.  If  the  capture  of  Edessa  fifty  years  before  had 
been  the  determining  cause  of  the  second  crusade,  what  was  to  be 
said  of  that  of  Jenisalem  ?  The  Christians  now  held  the  Holy  Land 
only  by  the  extreme  verge,  so  to  speak.  They  were  besi^ng  Acre, 
the  only  port  which  could  receive  the  pilgrim  fleets,  and  secure 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  West. 

The  Marquis  of  Montferrot,  Prince  of  Tyre,  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  had  a  representation  of  the  unfortunate  citj 
carried  about  through  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  it  appeared  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  over  which  was  portrayed  a  Saracen  rider,  whose 
horse  was  defiling  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  This  opprobrious  and  bit- 
terly reproachful  image  cut  the  Christians  of  the  West  to  the  heart; 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  GS5 :  Singulis  diebtis  in  una  mensaad  itDum  catinam 
nanducalMiDt,  et  in  noctibus  non  separabat  eos  lecttts. 
f  E,  g.    King  Mtirat  and  Marshal  Lannei. 

iLingard,  History  of  England,  ii.  500. 
Hoveden,  ibid.,  501. 
II  Ibid.  T  Ibid.,  873,500. 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  men  beating  their  breasts,  and  crying  out, 
"  Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me !"  * 

Mohammedanism  had  for  half  a  century  been  undergoing  a  sort  of 
reform  and  renovation,  which  had  brought  on  the  downfall  of  the 
little  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  Atabecks  of  Syria,  Zenghi  and 
his  son  ^uhreddin,  two  saints  of  Islamism,t  whose  family  was  of 
Irak  (Babylonia^  had  founded  a  military  power  between  the 
Euphrates  and  tne  Taurus,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  the  Fatimites 
of  Egypt  and  the  Assassins.  The  Atabecks  adhered  to  the 
strict  law  of  the  Koran,  and  detested  the  practice  of  interpre- 
tation, which  had  been  so  much  abused.  They  attached  them- 
selves to  the  CaUph  of  Bagdad,  and  that  old  idol  so  long  enslaved 
by  the  successive  military  leaders,  saw  these  new  ones  volun- 
tarily submit  to  him,  and  lay  their  conquests  at  his  feet.  The 
Aliaes,  the  Assassins,  the  free-thinkers,  the  phelasaefi^X  or  philo- 
sophers, were  rancorously  persecuted  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  just  Uke  the  innovators  in  Europe.  Here  was  a  strange 
spectacle,  two  hostile  reUgions,  Btrangers  to  each  other,  agreeing 
unawares  in  simultaneously  proscribing  liberty  of  thought.  Nuh- 
reddin  was  a  legist,§  Uke  Innocent  III.,  and  his  general,  Salah- 

*  Boha-Eddin  (Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  iii.  242). 

t  Extracts  from  the  Arabian  historians,  by  M.  Reinaiid  (Bibl.  des  Croisades, 
iii.  242) :  "  Whenever  Noureddin  prayed  in  the  temple,  it  seemed  to  his  sub- 
jects as  though  they  beheld  one  sanctuary  within  another." — '*  He  devoted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  prayer,  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  made  his  ablutions,  and 
prayed  until  daylight.**—*'  Seeing  his  men  give  way  in  a  battle,  he  uncovered  his 
head,  prostrated  himself,  and  cried  aloud : '  My  Lord  and  my  God,  I  am  Mah- 
moud  thy  servant :  forsake  him  not.  In  defending  his  cause  thou  defendest 
thine  own  religion !'  He  ceased  not  to  humble  himself,  to  weep,  and  grovel 
on  the  ground,  until  God  had  granted  him  the  victory." — He  did  penance  for 
the  disorders  committed  in  his  camp,  wearing  coarse  raiment,  lying  on  a  hard 
bed,  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  writing  in  every  direction  to  solicit 
the  prayers  of  the  pious.  He  built  many  mosques,  khans,  hospitals,  &c.  He 
would  never  impose  any  contribution  on  the  houses  of  the  sophis,  the  men  of 
the  law,  or  the  readers  of  the  Koran. ^*'  His  pleasure  consisted  in  conversing 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  dervishes  and  the  ulemas,  or  doctors  of  the  law  ;  he  em- 
braced tliem,  made  them  sit  by  his  side  on  his  divan,  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  some  topic  of  religion.  Accordingly,  devout  persons  flocked  to  him  from  the 
most  distant  countries  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  emirs." 
The  Arab  historians  represent  him  as  very  crafty,  so  also  does  William  of  Tyre. 

X  Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  t.  iii.  TExtraits,  &&),  p.  870. — Kilig  Arslan  was  ac- 
cused of  having  joined  that  sect.  Noureddin  made  him  renew  his  profession  of 
the  faith  of  Islam.  **  By  all  means,"  said  Kilig  Arslan  ;  "  I  see  plainly  thatNou- 
reddin's  enmity  is  particularly  directed  against  the  misbelievers." 

§  History  of  the  Atabecks,  ibid.  He  had  studied  bw  in  accordance  with 
tlie  principles  of  Abou-Hanifa,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Mussulman  juris- 
consults. He  was  always  saying:  "  We  are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  it  is  our  duty 
to  enforce  its  execution  ;*  and  when  he  had  any  cause  to  plead,  he  pleaded  it  in 

Eerson  before  the  cadi.  He  was  the  first  who  Instituted  a  court  ofjustice,  pro- 
ibited  torture,  and  substituted  for  it  testimonial  proof.  Saladin  complains  in  a 
letter  to  Nuhreddin  of  the  mildness  of  his  laws ;  nevertheless,  he  says  elsewhere: 
"  All  we  have  learned  in  matters  ofjustice  we  derive  from  him."  Saladin  him- 
self employed  his  leisure  in  dispensing  justice ;  he  was  surnamed  the  Restorer 
ofjutHce  on  earth, 
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ed-Din  (Saladin),  overthrew  the  schismatic  MussulmntiB  of  lE^fTft^ 
whilst  Simon  de  Montfort  was  exterminatmg  the  schismatic  ^lis* 
tians  of  Languedoc. 

So  rapid,  nowever,  and  so  inevitable  was  the  tendency  to  inno- 
vation, tnat  even  Nuhreddin*s  children  manifested  a  leaning  to  the 
Alides  and  the  Assassins,  and  Salah-ed-Din  was  obliged  to  set 
them  aside.  This  Kourd,*  this  barbarian,  the  Grodefroy  or  St 
Louis  of  Mohammedism,  a  great  soul  pledged  to  the  service  of  a  petty 
devotion,!  a  man  of  humane  and  generous  nature,  who  imposed 
intolerance  on  himself  as  a  dut]^,  taught  the  Christians  a  dangerous 
truth,  viz.,  that  one  who  was  circumcised,  could  be  a  saint;  that  a 
Mohammedan  could  be  a  bom  knight  by  virtue  of  his  puritj  of 
heart  and  masnanimity.f 

Saladin  had  struck  two  blows  against  the  enemies  of  Islamiiim. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  invaded  Egypt,  dethroned  the  Fatimites,  and 
destroyed  the  focus  of  those  danng  doctrines  which  had  penetrated 
all  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  overthrew  the  little  Chmtijai 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  King  Lusignan,  in 
the  battle  of  Tiberias,§  and  seized  the  holy  city.  His  humanity  to  his 
captives  was  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  hardness  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia  towards  their  brethren.  Whilst  those  of  Tripoli 
closed  their  gates  against  the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem,  Saladin 
expended  the  money  that  remained  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  siege,  in  delivenng  poor  persons  and  orphans  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  soldiers;  his  brother,  Malech  Adhel,  on  his  part,  de- 
livered two  thousand.|| 

France  had  almost  singly  effected  the  first  crusade;  Germany 
had  potently  contributed  to  the  second;  the  third  was  popular  above 
all  in  England.  But  King  Richard  led  none  but  knights  and 
soldiers  to  the  Holy  Land;  no  useless  men,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
first  crusades.  The  King  of  France  did  likewise,  and  both  passed 
over  in  vessels  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  Meanwhile,  the  empeior, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  had  already  set  out  over  land  with  a  great  and 
formidable  army.     He  wished  to  retrieve  his  military  and  rdigious 

*  D*HerbeIot,  Biblioth^qiie  Orientale. 

f  Boha-£ddiD  (Bibl.des  Crois.^  iii.  862,  saq.)  depicts  him  as  most  punctiliotti 
in  the  practice  of  devotion.  He  fasted  as  often  as  his  health  allowed  him,  and 
made  all  his  servants  read  the  Koran.  One  day  seeing  a  child  reading  it  to  bit 
father,  he  was  affected  to  tears. 

X  Saladin's  generosity  to  Christians  is  more  extolled  by  tlie  Latin  hisloriass* 
and  principally  by  the  continuator  of  William  of  Tyre,  tlum  by  the  Arab  histo- 
rians. There  are  even  found  in  the  latter  some  passages,  obscure  it  ia  true,  hot 
which  indicate  that  the  Mussulmans  saw  with  pain  the  geneioua  aenlimeoti 
of  the  sultan.    Michaud.,  Hist,  des  Croisadea,  ii.  346. 

}  With  Lusignan  were  made  prisoners  the  Prince  of  Antioch«  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  the  Count  of  Edessa,  the  constable  of  the  kingdom,  the  gmn^ 
masters  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  almost  ail  the  nobility  of  the  BoIt 
Land.  Jac  de  Vitriaoo,  c.  94.  Histor.  Hieros^  p.  1 153.  Bern*  Tb«auiwiit 
c.  155,  156. 

II  Michaud,  HisU  des  Croisades,  ii.  346, 350. 
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teputation^  which  had  suffered  from  his  Italian  wars.  Frederic 
surmounted  the  difficulty  under  which  Conrad  and  Louis  VH. 
bd  succumbed  in  Asia  Minor.  This  hero,  already  aged  and  worn 
by  so  many  misfortunes,  triumphed  once  more  over  nature,  Gfieek 
perfidy,  and  the  strata^gems  of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  memorable  battle.*  But  all  these  achievements  were 
only  to  lead  him  to  an  inglorious  death  in*the  waters  of  a  paltry 
river  of  Asia.  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  hu*dly  survived  mm  a 
year.  He  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  who  pre* 
acribed  incontinence  as  a  remedy  for  the  malady  that  was  wasting 
him,  and  he  died  preserving  the  glory  of  chastityf,  like  God^x>y 
de  Bouillon. 

Meanwhile  the  kin^^s  of  France  and  England,  proceeded  together 
by  sea,  with  very  dinerent  views.  A  rupture  took  place  between 
the  two  friends  in  Sicily.  It  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Normans 
and  Aquitanians,  as  we  nave  seen  in  the  case  of  bohemond  and  Ray- 
mond ae  St  Gtilles,  to  halt  on  their  crusading  route.  In  the  first 
crusade,  they  wished  to  stop  at  Constantinople,  and  then  at  Antioch. 
The  Normano-Gbscon,  Richard,  in  like  manner,  had  a  mind  to 
stop  in  that  fair  Sicily.  Tancred,  who  had  made  himself  king  of 
the  island,  had  in  his  behalf  only  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Germans,  who  disputed  his  rights  in  the  name  of 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  the  last  king,  and  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. Tancred  had  imprisoned  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who 
was  sister  of  the  King  ot  England.  Richard  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  avenge  this  outrage,  and  had  already  seized  a  pretext  to 
plant  his  flag  on  the  wbSs  of  Messina.^  Tancred  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  gain  over  Philip  Augustus,  cost  what  it  miffht; 
and  the  latter,  as  Richard's  suzerain,  forced  him  to  remove  his  naff. 
To  such  a  pitch  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  sovereigns  carried, 
that,  if  the  Sicilians  were  to  be  believed,  the  Kinff  of  France 
solicited  them  to  aid  him  in  exterminatmg  the  Englidi.  Richard 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  20,000  ounces  of  gold,  paid 
him  by  Tancred,  as  his  rister's  dowry,  and  he  was  further  to  receive 
of  him  20,000  as  the  dowry  of  one  of  Tancred's  daughters,  who 
was  to  marry  Richard's  nephew.  The  King  of  France  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  whole  of  that  enormous  sum  to  himself. 
He  made  a  great  outcry  against  the  perfidy  of  Richard,  who  had 
promised  to  marry  his  sister,  and  who  had  brought  a  Princess  of 
Navarre  as  his  betrothed,  to  Sicily.  He  knew  very  well  that  same 
sister  had  been  seduced  by  old  Henry  II.;  Richard  offered  to  prove 

*  Hist.  Uierosolvm.,  ap.  BongarSj  p.  1161.  The  historian  asserts  that  the 
Turks  were  more  tuan  three  hundred  thousand. 

t  Godofr.  Monach.,  ap.  Kaumer»  Gesch.  der  HohensL  Cum  a  physicis  esset 
suggestufn  posse  curari  eum  si  rebus  venereis  uti  vellet,  respondit  i  malle  se 
mori,  quam  in  peregrlnatione  divina  corpus  suum  per  libidinem  maculare. 

t  Roger  de  Uoved.,  p.  674.  £t  signa  regis  Anglis  in  munitionibus  per  cir- 
cuitum  posuerunt.    See  Thierry,  Conq.  de  TAnglet.,  i?.  37. 
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the  &ct,  and  presented  10,000  marks  of  silver  to  Philip,  who  made 
no  scruple  of  acceptuig  both  the  money  and  the  disgrace.* 

The  King  of  England  was  more  fortunate  in  Cyprus.  The  petty 
Greek  king  of  the  island  having  laid  hand  on  one  of  Richards 
vessels  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  coast,  and  in  which  his 
mother  and  his  sister  were  embarked,  Richard  did  not  let  pass  so 
&ir  an  opportunitjr.  He  conquered  the  island  without  difficulty, 
and  loaded  the  king  with  silver  chains.t  Philip  Augustus  was 
already  waiting  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  whicli  he  refused  to 
storm  until  the  arrival  of  his  brother-in-arms. 

An  author  estimates  at  600,000,  the  number  of  those  Christians 
who  came  successively  to  fight  in  this  siege  of  Acre;|  120,000  of 
them  perished  ;§  nor  were  these,  as  in  the  nrst  crusade,  a  multitude 
of  men  of  all  sorts,  serf  and  free,  a  medley  of  all  races  and  condi- 
tions, a  blind  swarm,  wandering  at  hazard,  wherever  tbe  divine 
rage,  the  sestrum  of  the  crusade  should  lead  them.  The  present  be- 
siegers were  knights  and  soldiers,  the  flower  of  Europe,  which  was 
fully  represented,  nation  by  nation.  A  Sicilian  fleet  had  been  the 
first  to  arrive;  then  came  the  Belgians,  Frieslanders,  and  Danes; 
then  an  army  of  French,  English,  and  Italians,  under  the  Count  of 
Champa^e;  then  the  Germans,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  afler 
the  death  of  Frederic  Barbarossa;  next  arrived,  with  the  fleets 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Marseilles,  the  French  under  Philip  Au^^ustus^ 
and  the  English,  Norm^,  Bretons,  and  Aquitanians,  under  Richard 
Cosur  de  Lion.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  kings,  the  armj 
was  already  so  formidable,  tliat  a  knight  exclaimed :  '*  Only  let  Go^ 
remain  neutral,  and  the  victory  is  ours."  || 

On  the  other  side,  Saladin  nad  written  to  the  Calipli  of  Bagdad, 
and  to  all  the  Muslim  princes,  demanding  aid.  It  was  a  conflict 
between  Europe  and  Asia  bodily;  far  other  things  were  at  stake 
than  the  town  of  Acre;  other  thoughts  must  have  possessed  minds 
80  ardent  as  those  of  Richard  and  Saladin.  The  latter  proposed  to 
himself  nothing  less  than  an  anti-crusade;  a  grand  expedition,  in 
which  he  womd  have  forced  his  way  through  all  EuropNB  to  the 
heart  of  the  Frank  country .T  Rash  as  was  this  project,  it  would 
yet  have  terrified  Europe,  had  Saladin,  after  overthrowing  the  feeble 
Greek  empire,  made  his  appearance  in  Hungary  and  Germany,  at 
the  very  moment  when  400,000  Almohades  were  endeavouring  to 
force  the  barrier  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees. 

*  Roger  de  Hoved.,  p.  688 :  Sub  hac  conventione  dedit  ei  lioendam  diiceodi 
uxorem  quamcumque  vellet. 

t  Bened.  Petrob.,  517.    J.  Brompton,  1197. 

t  noha-Eddin(Bibl.  dcs  Croisades,  iv.  359). 

}  The  list  of  the  killed  contains  the  names  of  six  archbisliopt,  twelre  bishops 
forty-five  counts,  and  500  barons.  Hoveden,  p.  390.  Gaiter,  de  Vinia,  ap.  Lin- 
gard,  ii.  517.  According  to  Abulfarage  there  perished  180,000  AIumuIimb*' 
(Bibl.  des  Croi«..  iv.  359.) 

4  Gaiter,  de  Vinis,  ap.  Michand,  ii.  399. 
Boha-£ddiD»  who  relates  tliis  scheme,  had  it  from  Saladin't  own  lipi.    See 
Bibl.  des  Crois.,  iii.  374. 
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The  exertions  made  were  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
prize;  every  resource  of  military  art  was  put  in  operation;  the 
strategy  of  ancient  and  feudal  times,  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  the 
moving  towers,  the  Greek  fire,  and  all  the  machines  then  known. 
The  Christians,  say  the  Arab  historians,  brought  with  them  lava 
from  Etna,  which  they  flung  upon  the  towns,  Kke  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  against  the  rebel  angeb.  But  the  most  terrible  machine  of 
war  was  King  Richard  himself  This  bad  son  of  Henry  11.,  the 
son  of  wrath,  whose  whole  life  was  like*  one  fit  of  furious  passion, 
acquired  an  imperishable  renown  among  the  Saracens  for  valour  and 
cruelty.  When  the  garrison  of  Acre  had  been  forced  to  camtulate, 
and  when  the  Saracens  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  Richard 
had  them  all  butchered  between  the  two  camps.  That  fearfiil  man 
spared  neither  the  enemy,  nor  his  own  men,  nor  himself.  "  He 
comes  back  &om  the  milee^"  says  an  historian,  "  with  arrows  stuck 
all  over  him,  as  thick  as  pins  in  a  pincushion."*  For  many  a  day, 
in  after-times,  mothers  used  to  silence  their  little  ones  by  uttering  the 
name  of  King  Richard;  and  when  the  horse  of  a  Saracen  started, 
his  rider  chided  him,  saying,  "What!  dost  think  thou  hast  seen 
Richard  of  England  ?"t 

All  this  valour  and  all  these  efibrts,  produced  little  result.  Every 
nation  was  represented,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  siege  of  Acre;  but 
so,  too,  were  all  national  antipathies  and  rancours.  Every  man 
fought  as  if  for  his  own  hand,  and  far  fix)m  seconding  his  comrades, 
endeavoured  to  do  them  mischief  The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and 
the  Venetians,  rivals  in  war  and  commerce,  regarded  each  other 
with  a  hostile  eye;  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  cx)uld  scarcely 
abstain  from  coming  to  blows.  There  were  in  the  camp  two  kings 
of  Jerusalem;  Guy  de  Lusignan,  backed  by  Philip  Augustus;  and 
Conrad  of  Tyre  and  Montferrat,  supjwrted  by  Richard.  Philip's 
jealou^  increased  with  the  glory  of  nis  rival;  having  fallen  ill  ne 
accusea  Richard  of  having  poisoned  him.  He  laid  claim  to  half  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  half  the  money  paid  by  Tancred;  and  at 
last  he  left  the  crusade  and  embarked  almost  alone,  leaving  the 
French  behind  him  covered  with  shame  at  his  departure.  |  Richard, 
left  alone,  succeeded  no  better;  he  incensed^every  one  by  his  insolence 
and  his  pride.  The  Germans  having  planted  their  flags  on  a  part 
of  the  walls,  he  had  them  thrown  into  the  ditch.  §     His  victory  at 

•  Gaiit.  de  Vinisauf,  ap.  Michaud,  ii.  509. 

t  Joinville  (edit.  1761.  folio),  p.  1 16  : "  Lc  roy  Richart  fist  tantd'armes  outre- 
^cr  a  celle  foys  que  il  y  fu,  que  quant  les  chevaus  aus  Sarrasins  avoient  pouour 
d*aiicun  bisson,  leur  mestres  leur  disoient :  Guides  tu,  fesoient  its  ^  leurs  che- 
^us,  que  ce  soit  le  roy  Richart  d' Anjcleterre  ?  Et  quant  les  enians  aus  Sarra- 
jjnes  br^ient,  elles  leur  disoient  i  Tai-toy,  tai-toy,  ou  je  irai  querre  le  roy 
Richart  qui  te  tuera.* 

t  At  the  siege  of  Acre  many  French  barons  passed  over  to  the  English  banner ; 
m>m  that  period  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  no  longer  cnlls  the  King  of  England 
/?fc*arrf  but  Tnchard  (cheat). 

J  In  doacum  dejicere.    Scr.  Fr.,  xviii.,  27. 
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Assur  remained  without  effect;  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  captonng 
Jerusalem  by  refusing  to  promise  the  garrison  their  Uves.  At  tbe 
moment  he  was  approaching  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  quitted 
him  with  the  remains  of  the  French  force.  Thenceforth  all  was 
lost.  A  knight  pointing  out  the  holy  city  to  him  firom  a  distance, 
he  burst  into  tears,  ana  covering*  his  eyes  with  his  ooat-of-aimi, 
exdaimed,  *^  Lord,  suffer  roe  not  to  behold  thy  city,  since  I  have 
been  unable  to  deliver  it."* 

This  crusade  was,  in  fact,  the  last.  Asia  and  Eurojpe  had  met 
together,  and  had  found  each  other  invincible;  hencetorth  it  was 
to  other  countries,  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  to  any  part  except  the 
Holy  Land,  that  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Chnstians  were  to  be 
directed  under  pretexts  more  or  less  specious.  Religious  enthusiasm 
had,  besides,  considerably  diminished  by  this  time;  the  miracles  and 
revelations  that  signalised  the  first  crusade  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  third;  it  was  a  great  military  expedition,  a  struggle  of  noes 
quite  as  much  as  of  religion.  This  long  siege  was  a  siege  of  Tro^, 
as  it  were,  for  the  midme  ages;  the  pkin  of  Acre  was  become  m 
the  course  of  time  a  common  country  for  both  parties;  there  they 
scanned  each  other's  forces;  they  beheld  each  other  everyday, 
became  mutually  known,  and  their  rancour  passed  away.  The  camp 
of  the  Christians  became  a  great  town  frequented  by  the  xnerchants 
of  both  relimons.t  They  met  each  other  willingly,  tbejr  danced 
together,  and  the  Christian  minstrels  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Arab  instruments,  f  The  miners  of  both  parties  meetmg  in  their 
subterraneous  work,  agreed  to  do  each  other  no  hurt;  nay,  more, 
each  par^  came  to  hate  itself  more  than  the  enemy;  Ridiflid  was 
less  tne  toe  of  Saladin  than  of  Philip  Augustus;  and  Saladin  de- 
tested the  Assassins  and  the  Alides  more  than  the  Christians.  § 

During  all  this  great  movement  of  the  world,  the  King  of  France 
was  noiselessljr  effecting  his  purposes.  To  Richard  all  the  honour, 
to  him  the  gain.  This  sort  of  partition  seemed  to  content  hinu 
Richard  remains  burdened  with  the  cause  of  Christendom^  amuses 

•  JoiDville  (edit  1761),  p.  116. 

t  For  instaDce,  the  camp  of  Ptoleroaia  iq  1191.    Mjchaud,  ii.  451. 

%  Michaud,  ii.  450.  The  crusaders  were  frequently  admitted  to  Saladio^ 
table,  and  the  emirs  to  that  of  Richard.    Ibid.,  522. 

§  Saladin  sent  the  Christian  kings,  on  their  arriYal  at  Damaacua,  pliuM  and 
other  fruits,  and  they  sent  him  jewels.  Michaud,  ii.  436  (from  Bromptoo). 
Philip  and  Richard  accused  each  other  of  correspoiiding  with  the  MuaaubMBs. 
Richard  wore  at  Cyprus  a  mantle  adorned  with  silver  crescents.  BibL  dea  Crois.. 
ii.  685.  Richard  offered  his  sister,  the  widow  of  William  of  Sicilyt  in  manufi 
to  Bfalech  Adhel ;  the  two  spouses  were  to  reign  conjointly,  under  the  pairooage 
of  Saladin  and  Richard,  over  the  Mussulmans  imd  the  Chnstiaoi,  and  to  rale  ibe 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Saladin  appeared  to  accept  this  proposition  without 
repugnance ;  the  imans  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  were  much  surprised  by  it. 
whim  the  Christian  bishops  threatened  Jane  and  Richard  with  excommunic»> 
tion*  Michaud,  ii.  477.  Saladin  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  the  statotes  of 
chivalry,  and  Malech  Adhel  sent  his  son  to  Richard,  that  theyounc  Musanlmaa 
might  be  made  a  knight  in  the  assembly  of  the  ChrisUan  barons.    Ibidi*  p«  522. 
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lumaelf  with  adYentures  and  doughty  strokes  of  the  sword,  immor* 
talises  and  beggars  himself.  Philip,  who  set  out  on  thie  expedition 
afi^  swearing  to  do  his  riyal  no  mischief,  loses  no  time,  but  repairs 
to  Rome  and  asks  the  pope  to  free  him  from  his  oath.  *  He  returns 
to  France  in  time  to  partidon  Flanders  upon  the  death  of  Philip  of 
Alsace.  He  forces  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  to  leave  a  portion  of  it  as  a  dowry  to  his  widow,  but  he 
keeps  for  himself  Aitoia  and  St.  Omer  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Isa- 
bella of  Flanders,  f  Meanwhile  he  excites  the  Aquitanians  to  revolt, 
and  encourages  Richard's  brother  to  seize  the  crown;  the  foxes 
make  good  use  of  their  time  in  the  absence  of  the  lion.  Who  knows 
whether  he  will  ever  return?  He  will  probably  get  himself  killed 
or  captured.  He  was  captured,  in  fact,  and  that  treacherously  by 
Christians.  That  same  Duke  of  Austria  whom  he  had  outraged, 
whose  banner  he  had  pitched  into  the  ditch  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
seized  him  as  he  was  passing  incognito  through  his  dominions,  and 
gave  him  up  to  the  Emperor  Henry  YLf  Such  was  the  law  in  the 
middle  ages;  the  stranger  who  passed  through  the  dominions  of  the 
lord  without  his  consent,  belonged  to  him.  The  Emperor  paid  no 
heed  to  the  privileges  of  the  crusade;  he  had  destroyed  the  Normans 
of  Sicily,  and  was  well  pleased  to  humble  those  of  England.  Besides, 
John  and  Phihp  Augustus  offered  him  as  much  money  as  Richard 
would  have  given  for  his  ransom.§  He  would,  doubtless,  have  kept 
him,  but  old  Eleanor,  the  pope,  and  the  German  lords  themselves, 
made  him  ashamed  of  retaining  the  hero  of  the  crusade  in  captivity.  || 
Still  be  did  not  let  him  go  till  he  had  extorted  from  him  an  enor- 
mous ransom,  amounting  to  150,000  silver  marks.  In  addition  to 
this,  Richard  was  forced  to  uncover  before  him  and  do  him  homage.  • 
in  a  diet  of  the  Empire.  IT  Henry  granted  him  in  return  the  title  of 
King  of  Aries,  a  mere  mockery.  The  hero  returned  home  (1194), 
after  a  captivity  of  thirteen  months,  King  of  Aries,  vassal  of  the 
Empire,  and  rmned.  He  had  but  to  show  himself  to  put  down  John 
and  repulse  Philip.  His  last  j^ears  passed  away  inglonously  between 
truces  and  petty  wars.^    Still  the  cotmts  of  Bretagne,  Flanders, 

*  Bened.  Petrobuif,  p.  541.    The  pope  refused, 
t  Ibid.,  542.    Oudegherst,  c.  88. 

I  Richard  having  arrived  in  Vienna  after  three  days' journey,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  his  servant,  who  spoke  Saxon,  went  to  change  some  gold 
byzants  and  buy  provisions  in  the  market  He  made  a  great  display  of  his  gold, 
and  ostentatiously  affected  the  manners  of  a  courtier.  In  his  girdle  were  seen 
gloves  richly  embroidered,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  great  lords  of  those  days. 
This  ^ve  rise  to  suspicion ;  the  rumour  of  Richard's  landing  had  spread  through 
Austria ;  the  man  was  arrested,  and  torture  forced  him  to  confess  all.  Radulph 
de  Ck>ggeshale,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xviii.  72.    See  Thierry,  Conq.  de  T Anglet,  iv.  70. 

jScr.  Fr.,  xviii,  88. 

II  Petri  Blesensis  ad  papam  epist.  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.,  2nd  part,  p.  91 :  Regem. . 
—in  sancta  peregrinatione,  in  protectione  Dei  cceli,  captum,  et  vinculis  carcer»- 
libus  coarctatum  tenet. 

T  Rog.  de  Hoved.,  p.  724 :  Deposuit  se  de  regno  AnglisD,  et  tradidit  illud 
inperatori  tiait  univenorum  domtoo,  et  investivit  eum  inde  per  pileum  suum. 
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Boulogne,  Champagne,  and  Blois,  were  with  him  against  Philip. 
He  was  killed  when  besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  to  force  the  lord 
of  that  place  to  give  him  up  a  treasure  (1199),*  and  was  succeeded 
by  John;  although  he  had  named  as  his  heir  his  nephew,  young 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

This  period  was  not  more  glorious  for  Philip.  The  great  vassals  were 
jealous  of  his  aggrandisement,  and  he  had  imprudently  embroiled 
himself  with  the  pope,  whose  friendship  had  exalted  his  bouse  so 
high.  Philip,  who  had  married  a  Danish  princess,  solely  with  the 
expectation  of  making  the  Danes  useful  towards  thwarting  Richard, 
conceived  a  disgust  for  the  young  bai'barian  on  the  very  dav  of  the 
wedding;!  and  when  he  no  longer  needed  her  father's  aid,  be  repu- 
diated her  and  married  Agnes  de  M^ranie,  of  the  house  of  Fiancne- 
Comt^.     This  unfortunate  divorce,  which  embroiled  him  for  many 

J  ears  with  the  Church,  condemned  him  to  inaction,  and  rendered 
im  a  passive  spectator  of  the  great  events  which  then  took  place, 
the  deatn  of  Richard,  and  the  fourth  crusade. 

The  men  of  the  West  had  little  hope  in  succeeding;  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  that  hero  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had  failed;  never- 
theless, the  impulse  which  had  been  given  a  century  before  continued 
of  itself.  Statesmen  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  himself  preached  the  crusade  at  the  assembly 
of  Worms;  declaring,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  make  atonement  for 
the  captivity  of  Richard.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height;  all  the 
German  princes  took  the  cross.  A  great  number  proceeaed  through 
Constantmople;  others  consented  to  follow  the  emperor,  who  per^ 
suaded  them  that  Sicily  was  the  true  route  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
thus  obtained  potent  aid  towards  conquering  that  kingiiom,  of  which 
his  wife  was  heiress;  but  the  whole  people  of  which,  ]>iorman,  Italian, 
and  Arab,  joined  heart  and  hand  in  opposing  the  Grermans.  He 
did  not  make  himself  master  of  the  island  till  he  had  shed  torrents 
of  blood.  It  is  said  that  his  wife,  herself,  took  vengeance  on  her 
husband  for  the  wrongs  of  her  country,  and  poisoned  nim.  Henry, 
trained  by  the  jurists  of  Bologna  in  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  rights 
of  the  Cffisars,  thought  to  make  Sicily  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  Robert  Gtdscard  had  done. 
Thence  it  was  his  intention  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  reduce  the 
pope  to  the  same  level  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

This  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire  which  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish,  was  the  sequel,  the  unforeseen  effect  of  the  fourth  crusade. 
The  death  of  Saladin,  and  the  accession  of  a  young  pope  fiill  of 
ardour  and  genius  (Innocent  HI.),  seemed  to  reammate  Chnatendom. 

♦  TeLUM  LlMOOliE 

OCCIDIT  LeONBM  AKCLIiK. 

A  nun  of  Canterbury  composed  this  epitaph  for  Richard :  *'  Avarice,  Adultery, 
and  blind  Lust  reigned  ten  years  on  the  throne  of  Bogland ;  an  arbalist  de- 
throned them."*     Rog.  de  Horeden. 
f  Rigord.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xvii.  38.    Gesta  Innoc.  IH.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  343. 
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The  death  of  Henry  VI.  freed  Europe  from  the  alarm  hia  power 
had  occasioned.  The  crusade  preached  by  Foulques  de  Neuilly  was 
above  all  popular  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Count  of  Champagne 
had  just  been  King  of  Jerusalem;  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him 
in  France,  assumed  the  cross,  and  with  him  the  majority  of  his 
vassals.  This  potent  lord  was  suzerain  of  1800  fiefs.*  Among  the 
foremost  of  his  vassals  we  may  mention  his  marshal  of  Champagne, 
Greofiroy  de  Ville  Hardouin,  the  historian  of  this  great  expedition ; 
the  first  prose  writer,  the  first  historian  of  France  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  It  was  likewise  a  man  of  Champagne,  the  Sire  de  Joinville, 
who  was  to  narrate  the  history  of  St.  Loms  and  the  termination  of 
the  crusades.  The  lords  of  the  north  of  France  took  the  cross  in 
multitudes;  the  counts  of  Brienne,  St.  Paul,  Boulogne,  Amiens;  the 
Dampierres,  the  Montmorencies,  and  the  &mous  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Saracens  in  the  name  of  the  Christians 
of  Palestine.  The  movement  spread  to  Hainault  and  Flanders;  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  brother-in-law  to  the  Count  of  Champagne,  be- 
came, by  the  premature  death  of  the  latter,  the  principal  leader  of 
the  cruaade.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  were  too  busy; 
the  Empire  was  divided  between  two  emperors. 

No  thought  was  now  entertained  of  taking  the  overland  route; 
the  (Jreeks  were  too  well  known.  It  was  but  just  recently  they 
had  massacred  the  Latins  who  were  foimd  in  Constantinople,!  and 
had  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  on  his  march. 
Vessels  were  necessary,  in  order  to  cross  the  sea,  and  the  Venetians 
were  applied  to.f  These  merchants  took  advantage  of  the  wants  of 
the  crusaders,  and  would  not  agree  for  less  than  85,000  marks  of 
silver.  Furthermore,  they  wished  to  become  associated  in  the  cru- 
sade by  furnishing  fifty  galleys.  In  return  for  this  small  contribu- 
tion, they  stipulated  for  a  half-share  in  the  conquests  that  should  be 
made.    The  old  doge,  Dandolo,  an  octagenarian,  and  nearly  blind,§ 

*  Gibbon,  xii.  24.    Ducange^  Observ. 

t  Will.  Tyr.  xxii.  11,  12,  13.  A  legate  was  iniirdered  and  his  head  dragged 
at  a  dog's  tail  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  patienu  even  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  John  were  put  to  the  sword  (ad  Xenodochium...auotquot  in  eo  re- 
perenint  langnidos,  gladio  peremerunt).  None  were  spared  except  4000  of 
the  Latins,  who  were  sold  to  the  Turks.  See  also  Baldwin's  encyclic  letter^ 
1204,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.iXTiii.  524. 

X  It  was  Ville  Hardouin  who  was  spokesman  on  the  occasion;  when  he  had 
ended,  he  savs  himself :  "The  six  envoys  now  knelt  at  their  feet  with  much 
entreaty;  and  the  Doge  and  all  the  others  cried  out  with  one  voice,  and  held  up 
their  hands,  and  said  :  •  We  grant  it,  we  grant.'  **  And  there  was  such  a  great 
din  and  noise  withal,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  earth  were  breaking."  The 
doge  then  spoke  to  the  people,  and  the  treaty  was  drawn  up.  **  And  when  the 
doge  delivered  them  his  charters,  he  knelt  down  weeping  much  ;  and  swore  in 
good  faith  on  holy  thin^  that  he  would  truly  keep  the  covenanu  that  were  in 
the  charters,  and  all  his  councillors  likewise,  who  were  of  the  number  of  xlvj. 
And  ^e  envoys  again  swore  to  their  charters,  to  keep  the  same,  both  their  loni 
and  themselves,  in  good  faith.  Be  assured  that  many  a  tear  was  that  day 
wept  for  pity."    Ville  Hardouin  (edit  Petitot),  c  17. 

§  Nic.  in  Al.  Comn.,  iii.,  c.  9,  p.  847  :     AdydwXw ,  anjp  nffp6s  fup  r^  «ff w, 
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would  not  commit  to  any  other  person  the  oommand  of  an  enter- 
prise which  might  be  so  profitable  to  the  republic,  and  declared  bis 
determination  to  embark  m  person  in  the  fleet*  Boniface,  Marauis 
of  Montferrat,  a  brave  and  poor  prince  who  had  fought  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  whose  brother,  Conrad,  had  distinguiwed  himsdf  by 
the  defence  of  Tyre,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  pzo- 
mised  to  bring  with  him  the  JPiedmontese  and  the  Savoyards. 

When  the  crusaders  were  assembled  at  Venice,  the  Venedans 
announced  to  them,  amidst  the  festivities  of  the  departure,  that  they 
would  not  set  sail  until  they  had  been  paid.t  Eveiy  man  drew  hu 
purse-strings,  and  gave  what  he  had;  but  after  all,  the  required 
sum  was  not  complete  by  34,000  marks.^  Thereupon,  the  excel- 
lent dose  interceded  and  remonstrated  with  the  people,  telling 
them,  wat  it  would  not  be  honourable  to  be  rifforous  in  so  holy  an 
enterprise.  He  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  discharge  the 
remams  of  the  debt,  by  besieginjg,  for  the  Venetians,  the  town  of 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  wididrawn  firom  their  yoke,  and  re- 
cognised the  King  of  Hungary.    That  king  himself  had  assumed 


Koi  Ttjf  xP^y^  wtfmtXoSf  cfri/SovX^naroy  dc  wpayfia  Fmfuiioit  icai  (^Anvp^rvrov, 
ts  ireuirdKrifta  av  ayuprrtuK^  itai  ^poytft^tpop  r»y  ^potd/imv  itatrw  OMyiofw... 

*  "  Then  they  assembled  one  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  a 
great  festival,  and  the  people  of  the  land  were  present,  and  most  of  the  barons 
and  pilsrims.  Before  high  mass  began,  the  Duke  of  Venice,  whose  name  wis 
Henry  Dandolo,  went  up  to  the  ^lery  and  spoke  to  the  people,  and  said, 
*  Mv  lord,  you  are  accompanied  by  the  best  host  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
highest  aflkir  ever  people  undertook ;  and  I  am  an  old  and  feeblo  mail,  and 
have  need  of  repose,  but  I  see  that  none  could  so  govern  and  rule  you,  as  I 
who  am  your  father.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  take  the  cross,  to  guanl  and  di- 
rect you^  while  my  sons  remain  in  my  place  and  keep  the  land,  I  will  go  and 
live  or  die  with  you  and  with  the  pilgrims.*  And  when  they  heard  this,  they 
cried  out  with  one  voice, '  We  pray  you,  in  6od*s  name,  to  voucbaafe  and  do 
this,  and  to  come  with  us.*  **    Yille  Hardouin,  c.  80. 

**  Great  pity  was  there  then  among  the  people  of  the  land  and  the  pilgrims, 
and  many  a  tear  was  shed,  because  that  lord  had  so  great  motive  to  remain 
behind,  for  an  old  man  he  was,  and  though  he  had  handsome  eyes  in  his  bead, 
yet  he  saw  not  at  all,  for  he  had  lost  his  sight  by  a  wonnd  in  the  head.  He  was 
surely  a  man  of  great  heart;  O*  how  different  from  others  who  shunned  the  danger. 
So  he  descended  from  the  gallery,  and  went  to  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  weqMOg 
much,  and  thej^  sewed  him  a  cross  on  a  large  cotton  hat,  because  be  wished  ttMt 
all  should  see  it.  And  the  Venetians  began  to  take  the  cross  in  great  nunben, 
which  had  not  been  the  case  before.  Our  pilgrims  had  great  joy  and  veiy  gnat 
pity  of  that  cross,  for  the  sense  and  the  j^roewv  there  was  in  it.  Thuadidtbe 
duke  take  the  crosa  as  you  have  heard.  Then  began  the  prepamlioa  of  the 
ships  and  the  sallem  and  before  all  was  completed,  September  was  nigh  at 
hand.**    Ville  Haraouin,  c  84. 

f  IbidndO^ai. 

i  A  great  number  of  crusaders  had  been  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  route  through  Venice,  and  had  gone  to  embark  in  other  porta :  thoae  who 
remained^ being  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  than  they  had  expe^ed,  had  mat 
difficulty  in  paying  the  sum  agreed  on.  *'  And  on  this  much  did  thej  re|oioe 
who  baa  put  their  money  aside,  and  they  would  pay  nothing  before  they  thoogbl 
that  the  army  would  certainly  be  frustrated  in  its  purpose.*  These  dimioaa 
were  frequently  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  enttf^iieb  (See  k^) 
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the  cross,  and  it  was  a  bad  oommencement  of  tlie  crusade  to  attack 
one  of  his  towns.  The  pope's  legate  remonstrated  in  vain;  the 
doge  told  him  that  the  army  could  dispense  with  his  directions. 
He  put  the  cross  upon  his  ducal  bonnet,  led  away  the  crusaders 
gainst  Zara,*  and  then  against  Trieste;  and  they  conquered  almost 
fm  the  towns  of  Istria  for  tneir  good  friends  of  Venice. 

Whilst  these  brave  and  honest  knights  were  working  out  their 
nassage  by  this  warfare,  "  Behold,  there  came  to  pass,"  says  Ville 
Hardoxiin,  '^  a  great  miiacle,  an  unexpected  adventure,  and  the 
strangest  in  the  world."  A  young  Greek  prince,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Isaac,  who  was  then  supplanted  oy  his  brother,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  crusaders,  and  promised  them  immense 
advantages,  if  they  would  re-establisli  his  father  on  the  throne;  they 
would  all  be  rich  for  evermore;  the  Greek  Church  would  submit  to 
the  pope,  and  the  efaperor,  when  re-established,  would  aid  them 
with  all  his  power  to  reconquer  Jerusalem.  Dandolo  was  the  first 
whose  heart  was  touched  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  prince,!  ^^d  he 

Ersuaded  the  crusaders  to  begin  the  crusade  with  ConstatOinapk, 
vain  the  pope  put  forth  an  interdict;  in  vain  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  many  others|  separated  from  them  and  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem; the  majority  followed  the  leaders,  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  who 
sided  with  the  Venetians. 

*  The  pope  threatened  the  crusaders  with  excommunication,  because  the 
King  of  Hungary,  having  taken  the  cross,  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
ChurchXEpist  Innoc.  111.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  420, 421.  Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.,  c.  19). 
After  the  capture  of  the  town,  the  crusaders  sent  deputies  to  the  pope  to  plead 
their  excuse :  "  The  barons  cry  you  mercy  for  the  taking  of  Jadres*  which  they 
have  done  for  that  they  could  not  do  better  through  the  default  of  those  that 
went  to  other  ports,  and  for  that  otherwise  they  could  not  hold  together;  and 
therewith  they  bid  you,  as  their  good  Either,  to  make  known  to  them  your  com- 
ooands,  whidi  they  are  ready  to  fulfil."  Ville  Hardouin,  p.  169. — Epist.  Innoc. 
111.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  432. 

f  Guy  de  Montfort,  his  brother,  Simon  de  N^aufle,  the  Abbot  of  Vaux- 
Seraav,  etc.  Ville  Hardouin,  p.  171.  "A  great  number  of  the  crusaders  re- 
solved, in  Corfu,  to  remain  in  that  rich  and  plenteous  island.**  When  the  leaders 
of  the  army  were  aware  of  this,  they  resolved  to  dissuade  them  therefrom.  *'  Let 
us  go  to  them  and  cry  them  mercy,  that  they  have  pity  on  themselves,  and  on 
us,  for  God's  sake,  and  that  they  disgrace  not  themselves,  and  forsake  the 
rescuing  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thus  was  it  agreed,  and  they  all  went  together 
into  a  valley,  where  tlie  others  held  their  parliaments,  and  took  with  them  the 
son  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  all  the  bishops  and  all  the  abbots  of 
the  host.  And  when  they  had  come  thither  they  dismounted.  And  when  the 
others  saw  them  they  also  dismounted  and  came  to  meet  them,  and  the  barons 
sought  them  on  foot,  weeping  plenteously,  and  said  that  they  would  not  depart 
before  they  had  promised  not  to  forsake  them.  And  when  the  others  saw  this 
they  had  very  great  compassion,  and  wept  very  sore.**  Ville  Hard.,  173 — 177. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Zara  sent  to  Dandolo  with  proposals  to  surrender  t 
**  Whilst  he  went  to  speak  to  the  counts  and  barons,  that  partv  whereof  you  have 
already  heard*  which  wished  to  break  up  the  host,  spoke  to  the  envoys  and  said» 
*  Why  will  you  surrender  your  city,  &c.,  Sec.'"  These  manoeuvres  caused  the 
capitulation  to  be  broken  off.  There  was  a  fight  in  Zara  between  the  Venetians 
and  the  French. 

}  Ville  Hard.,  p.  151,  157. 
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Whatever  opposition  the  pope  made  to  the  enterprise,  the  cru- 
saders  thought  thej  did  a  holy  work  in  subjecting  the  Greek  Church 
to  him,  whether  he  would  or  not.  The  mutual  opposition  and 
hatred  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  was  incapable  of  augmentation. 
The  old  religious  war,  begun  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century,*  had 
been  resumed  in  the  eleventh  (about  the  year  1063).t  Neverthe- 
less, the  common  opposition  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  threat- 
ening Constantinople,  seemed  likely  to  brinff  about  a  reconciliation* 
The  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  made  great  efforts;  he  in- 
vited legates  from  the  pope;  the  two  cler^es  met  and  investigated 
each  other's  tenets;  but  each  side  thought  it  heard,  in  the  language 
of  the  other,  nothing  but  blasphemies,  and  their  mutual  abhorrence 
grew  more  intense.  They  separated,  and  mutual  excommunications 
prodaimed  the  irrevocable  rupture  of  the  two  churches  (1054). 

Before  the  end  of  that  century,  the  crusade  of  Jerusalem,  solicited 
by  the  Commense  themselves,  brought  the  Latins  to  Constantinople. 
National  antipathy  was  then  addea  to  that  of  religion;  the  Greeks 
detested  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  Westerns,  and  ihe  latter  in* 
veighed  against  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks.  At  every  crusade,  the 
Franks  that  passed  by  Constantinbple  deliberated  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  should  make  themselves  masters  of  it;  and  they  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  loyal  integrity  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon 
and  Louis  the  younger.  When  Greek  nationality^,  for  once,  awoke 
so  fearfully  under  the  tyrant  Andronicus,  the  Latins  who  were  set- 
tled in  Constantinople  were  all  involved  in  one  massacre  (April, 
1 182).^  Commercial  interests  induced  a  great  number  of  Latins  to 
settle  there  again,  under  the  successors  of  Andronicus,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  peril  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  con- 
stituted a  hostile  colony  in  the  very  heart  of  Constantinople,  always 
invoking  the  presence  of  the  Westerns,  and  ready  to  second  them, 
if  ever  tnejr  made  an  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 
The  Venetians  alone,  of  all  the  Latins,  were  able  and  willing  to  do 

*  In  the  year  858,  Photius,  a  lavmaD,  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  patriarch 
Ignatius,  by  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  Nicolas  I.  took  part  with  lenatius 
(Nicol.  epist.  2,  9,  ad  Midiael.,  10  ad  Cler.  Const,  3  ad  Phot.,  &c.).  Photius 
anathematised  the  pope  in  867. 

IBy  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  Michael  to  the  Bishop  Trani,  on  the  asmni 
the  sabbath,  and  the  observances  of  the  Roman  Church.    Baron.  Annal.  ad 
ann.  1058. 

J  Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comn.,  c.  10.  Will.  Tyr.,  xxii.  10—18.  In  an  encyclic 
letter  in  which  he  relates  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Baldwin  accuses  the 
Greeks  of  having  often  contracted  alliances  with  the  infidels;  of  repeating  bap* 
tism,  and  honouring  Christ  only  with  pictures  (Christum  solb  honorare  picturb); 
of  callinff  the  Latins  dogt,  and  thinking  it  no  sin  to  shed  their  blood.  He  meotiom 
the  cruel  death  of  the  legate  sent  to  Constantinople  in  1 188.    **  H«c  ec  ejus 

modi  deliramenta impletis  iniquitatibus  eonim  qus  ipsum  Dominora  ad 

nauseam  prorocabant,  divina  justitia  nostro  ministerio  digna  ultione  perctusit; 

et terram  nobis  dedit  omnium  honorum  copiis  affluentem,  frumento,  Tino,  et 

oleo  stabilitami  fructibus  opulentam,  nemoribus,  aquis,  et  pascuis  speciosan, 
spatiosissimam  ad  manenduro,  et  cui  similem  non  continet  orbis»  acre  tempef^ 
tarn.**    Scr.  Fr.,  xviii.  524.    See  also  Baronius.  ann.  1054. 
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that  great  thing.  Competitors  of  the  Genoese,  as  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  they  were  afiraid  of  being  anticipated  by  them;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  name  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  pro- 
digious wealth  enclosed  within  its  walls,  within  which  the  Roman 
empire  had  taken  refuse.  Its  commanding  position  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  promised  whosoever  should  be  able  to  seize  it,  a 
monopoly  of  commerce  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  old 
doge,  Dandolo,  whom  the  Greeks  had  formerly  deprived  of  sight, 
followed  up  this  scheme  with  all  the  ardour  of  patriotism  and  of 
vengeance.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  the  Sultan  Malech  Adhel,  when 
threatened  by  the  crusade,  had  put  all  Syria  under  contribution, 
in  order  to  purchase  the  friendshio  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  turn 
aside,  against  Constantinople,  the  aanger  that  impended  over  Judaea 
and  Egjpt.  Nicetas,  who  was  much  better  informed  than  Ville 
Hardoum  as  to  the  matters  preceding  the  crusade,  alleges  that  all  was 
prepared  beforehand,  and  that  the  arrival  of  young  Alexis  did  not 
augment  the  impulse  which  had  been  already  given.  ^*  It  was,"  he 
says,  "  the  rolling  of  wave  on  wave."* 

The  crusaders  were  in  the  hands  of  Venice  a  blind  brute  force, 
which  she  let  loose  on  the  Byzantine  empire.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  motives  of  the  Venetians,  nor  of  tneir  secret  understandings, 
nor  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  which  they  were  attacking. 
Accordingly,  when  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  that  pro* 
digious  Constantinople;  when  thev  beheld  those  palaces,  those 
countless  churches,  with  their  gilded  domesf  glittering  in  the  sun; 
when  they  saw  those  myriads  of  men  on  the  ramparts,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  some  emotion.  '^  And  in  good  truth,"  says  Ville 
Hardouin,  '*  there  was  none  so  bold  but  his  heart  throbbed  within 
him.  Each  man  looked  to  his  arms,  whereof  he  would  have  need 
betimes." 

The  population  was  great,  it  is  true,  but  the  city  was  unarmed. 
It  was  a  settled  opinion  among  the  Grreeks,  since  they  had  repulsed 
the  Arabs,  that  Constantinople  was  impre^able,  and  this  opinion 
caused  them  to  neglect  all  the  means  of  making  it  so.  It  had 
1600  fishing-boats,  and  only  twenty  ships.  It  did  not  send  one 
against  the  Latin  fleet;  not  one  fire-ship  attempted  to  float  down  the 
current  against  it.  Sixty  thousand  men  appeared  upon  the  shore, 
ma^ificently  armed ;  but  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  crusaders,  they  all 
vamshed.^  In  reality  their  light  cavalry  could  not  have  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  heavy  gendarmerie  of  the  Latins.  The  city  had 
nothing  but  its  strong  walls,  and  a  few  corps  of  excellent  troops; 
I  mean  the  Varangian  guard,  composed  of  Danish   and  Saxon 

♦  Nicct.  in  Alex.  Comn.,  iii.,  c.  9,  p.  348  :  Kojciy  cVl  kqk^  vpwrfiMifi,  mi 
/cvyio,  6  ^fHitriP,  an  KVfiari  PrnfMoiuHs  ciriicvXivdfrat. 

t  Ville  Hardouin,  pp.  183,  231;  Foulches  de  Chartres,  c.  41,  ap.  Boogurt,  p^ 
386;  Willm.  of  Tyre,  1.  ii.,  c.  3. 1.  xx.,  c.  26. 

^  In  another  engagement  *'  the  Greeks  showed  their  backsi  and  were  difooOH 
fited  at  the  first  cliarge."    Ville  Hard.,  p.  191. 
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leftigees  &om  England.*  To  these  we  may  add  some  auxfliaries 
from  Pifia.  Commercial  and  political  rivaliy  everywhere  armed  the 
Pifians  against  the  VenetianB-f 

The  ktter  probably  had  fiiends  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  they 
had  forced  the  harbour,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  the  standard  of  St.  mark  appeared  above  them, 
planted  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  do£e  rapidly  got  poeBeflnon  of 
twenty-five  towers.  But  he  was  compeUed  to  lose  that  advantage 
in  order  to  ffo  to  theaidof  the  Franks,  who  were  hemmed  in  by  tluit 
Greek  cavaby  which  they  had  so  much  despised.  That  same  night 
the  emperor  lost  all  courage  and  fled,  ms  predecessor,  old  laac 
Comnena,  was  brought  forth  from  his  prison,  and  the  crusadera  had 
now  only  to  enter  Constantinople  in  tnumph. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  crusade  should  end  thus.  The  new 
emperor  could  not  satis^  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  liberators, 
except  by  ruining  his  subjects;  the  Greeks  murmured,  the  Latins 
grew  more  urgent,  and  began  to  threaten.  Meanwhile,  they  in- 
suited  the  people  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  emperor  himself,  who 
was  their  creature.  One  day,  playing  at  dice  with  Prince  Alexis, 
they  clapped  a  bonnet  of  wool,  or  mdr,  upon  his  head.}  Hiey  vio- 
lated all  the  usa^s  of  the  Greeks  at  pleasure,  and  cried  out  loudly 
against  every  thmg  that  was  new  to  themselves.  Having  cauriit 
sight  of  a  mosque  or  a  synagogue,  they  fell  upon  the  infidels,  who 
defended  themselves,  oome  churches  were  set  on  fire;  the  con- 
flagration spread,  enveloped  the  most  populous  portion  of  Constan- 
tinople, lasted  eight  days,  and  laid  bare  a  surfitce  of  a  league.§ 

This  event  put  the  climax  to  the  exasperation  of  the  people;  they 
rose  against  the  emperor,  whose  restoration  had  brougnt  with  it  so 
many  calamities.  The  purple  was  offered  for  three  days  to  all  the 
senators;  it  needed  great  courage  to  accept  it.  The  Venetiansi,  who, 
it  seems,  might  have  endeavoi^sd  to  interfere,  remained  outside  the 
walls  and  looked  on.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  that 
huge  city,  where  they  might  have  been  overwhelmed;  perhaps  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  leave  the  emperor  they  had  made  to  his  fiite, 
so  that  they  mi^ht  have  a  pretext  for  again  entering  Constantinople 
as  enemies.  Old  Isaac  was  actually  put  to  death,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  house,  Alexis  Murzuphle,  who 

E roved  himseu  a  match  for  the  critical  circumstances  under  which 
e  accepted  the  imperial  crown.  He  began  by  rejecting  the  cap- 
tious proposition  of  the  Venetians,  who  ofiered,  wain,  to  content 
themselves  with  a  sum  of  money.|  In  this  way  they  would  have 
ruined  him,  and  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  luce  his  prede- 
cessor. Murzuphle  raised  money,  but  it  was  to  make  war;  he 
equipped  veesds,  and  twice  endeavoured  to  burn  the  enemy*a  fleet; 
the  Latins  were  in  great  danger.    Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible 

•  ViUeHard.,p.21d.  t  Nicetas,  iu.  988. 

t  Ibi(L,p.dd8.  i  Ibid,p.a65. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  366. 
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that  Mtirzuphle  should  at  once  call  up  an  anny  out  of  nothing.  The 
Grreeks,  men  of  isLr  different  mettle  from  the  crusaders,  were  unable 
to  sustain  the  assault.  Nicetas  honestly  confesses,  that  in  that 
fearful  moment,  a  Latin  knight,  who  bore  down  all  before  him^ 
app(^ired  to  them  fifty  feet  high.* 

The  leaders  strove  to  check  the  abuses  of  the  victory,  and  thej  pro- 
hibited, on  pain  of  death,  the  violation  of  married  women,  virgms, 
and  nuns;  out  the  city  was  cruelly  pillaged.  Such  was  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  booty,  that  after  50,000  francs  had  been  super- 
added to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  in  payment  of  the  last 
portion  of  the  debt,  there  remained  for  the  Franks  500,000 
marks.!  A  countless  multitude  of  precious  monuments,  heaped 
together  in  Constantinople  since  the  Empire  had  lost  so  many  pro- 
vinces, perished  under  the  hands  of  those  who  wrangled  for  them, 
vrho  wished  to  divide  them,  or  destroyed  them  for  mere  mischief's 
sake.  The  churches  and  the  tombs  were  not  respected;  a  prostitute 
sang  and  danced  on  the  patriarch's  chair.f  xhe  barbarians  scat- 
tered the  bones  of  the  emperors;  and  when  they  came  to  the  grave 
of  Justinian,  thej  perceived  with  surprise  that  the  remains  of  the 
legislator  were  still  entire  in  the  tomb. 

On  whom  was  to  devolve  the  honour  of  sitting  on  Justinian's 
throne,  and  founding  the  new  empire?  The  most  worthy  was  old 
Dandolo  ;  but  the  Venetians  themselves  were  against  this,§  not 
thinkbig  it  cOTedient  to  bestow  on  a  family  what  belonged  to 
tbe  republic.  As  to  the  glory  of  renovating  the  Empire,  they  cared 
little  K)r  that:  what  these  merchants  desired  was  ports,  commercial 
r!ep6ts,  and  a  long  chain  of  factories,  which  should  secure  them  the 
whole  route  of  the  East.  They  took  for  themselves  the  shores  and 
the  islands,  along  with  three  out  of  the  ei^ht  quarters  of  Constan- 
tinople; assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the  whimsical  title  of  Lords  of 
a  quarter  and  half  of  the  Crreek  empire,^ 

The  Empire,  reduced  to  one-fourth,  was  bestowed  on  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  relation  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  contented  himself 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.    The  greater  part  of  the  Empire, 

*  Eivta  ipywag.  In  aDotber  place  he  says  more  moderately :  <*  These 
Franks  were  as  tall  as  their  speara.' 

f  VtUeHard.,p.28l. 

X  Nicetas,  p.  382.  *'  The  crusaders  dressed  themselves,  not  from  want,  but 
for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  in  the  painted  robes  commonlv  worn  by  the  Greeks. 
They  put  our  linen  head-dresses  on  their  horses'  heads,  and  tied  round  their 
neclu  cords,  which  according  to  our  custom,  ought  to  hang  behind.  Some  of 
them  held  paper,  ink,  and  pen-cases  in  their  hands  in  derision  of  us,  as  though 
we  were  only  sorry  scribes  or  simple  cop^sts.  They  passed  whole  days  at  table. 
Some  indulged  themseWes  witli  dainty  dishes,  others  only  ate,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  boiled  beef  and  salt  bacon,  garlic,  flour^  beans,  and  a  very 
strong  sance.* 

§  Kamnusius,  1.  iii.,  c.  36,  ap.  Sismondi,  Rep.  ital.,  ii.  406. 

II  Sanuto,  ap.  Gibbon,  xii.  91. 
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that  same  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  was  cut 
up  into  fiefs.  * 

The  first  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
pope.  The  latter  felt  himself  embarrassed  by  his  involuntaiy 
triumph.  The  fact,  that  God  had  justified  by  success  a  war  con* 
demned  by  the  Holy  See,  was  a  great  blow  to  the  principle  of  papal 
infallibility.  The  union  of  the  two  churches,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  moieties  of  Christendom,  had  been  consummated  by  men 
who  lay  under  interdict.  The  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  repeal 
his  sentence,  andpardon  those  conquerors  who  condescended  to  de- 
mand mrdon.  The  grief  of  Innocent  lU.  is  manifest  in  his  reply 
to  the  Emperor  Baldwin.  He  compares  himself  to  the  fisherman  in 
the  Gospel,  dismayed  by  the  miraculous  draught  he  has  made;  and 
then  he  audaciously  pretends,  that  he  had  himself  contributed  some- 
thing to  this  successml  issue;  that  he,  too,  had  cast  the  net;  *'  Hoc 
unum  audacter  aflirmo  quia  laxavi  retia  in  capturam."*  But  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  omnipotence  to  make  men  believe  such  a 
thmg;  to  persuade  them,  that  what  he  had  said,  had  not  been  said, 
and  that  he  had  approved  what  he  had  disapproved.  The  conquest  of 
the  Greek  empire  shook  his  authority  in  the  West  more  than  it  ex- 
tended it  in  the  East. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  event  were  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  ei^)ected.  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  had  a  still 
shorter  duration  than  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (1204 — 126 1). 
Venice,  alone,  derived  from  it  immense  material  advantages;  Fiance 
gained  by  it  only  in  influence.  Her  manners  and  her  language, 
already  carried  so  far  by  the  first  crusade,  became  difliised  through- 
out the  East.  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Macedonia,  were  cousins  to  the  King  of  France.  The  Count  of 
Blois  had  the  duchy  of  Nice;  the  Count  of  St.  Paul  that  of  De- 
motica,  near  Adrianople.  Our  historian,  Geofiroy  de  Ville  Har- 
douin,  held  the  offices  of  Marshal  of  Chainpagne  and  of  Romania. 
Long,  even,  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople, 
about  the  year  1300,  Montaner,  the  Catalan,  assures  us,  that  in  the 
principality  of  the  Morea  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  *^  they  spoke  as 
good  French  as  in  Paris.t 

*  Innoc.  III.,  epist.,  t.  ii.,  1.  vii.,  p.  619 — 622.  He  wrote  to  the  demraod 
university  of  France,  ordering  them  immediately  to  tend  clerks  and  bodes  for 
the  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.    Epist,  1.  viii.,  p.  71S,  719;. 

f  E  parlaven  anxi  bell  frances,  com  dins  en  Paris.  Raym.  Montaoer,  ap.  Do- 
cange,  Praef.  ad  Glossar. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Downfiill  of  John-^Fate  of  the  Emperor— War  against  the  Albigeois— Greatness 
of  the  King  of  France— 1204— 1222. 

Behold  the  pope,  now  victorious  over  the  Greeks  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  has  been  effected  ;  Inno- 
cent is  the  sole  spiritual  head  of  the  world ;  Germany,  the  ancient 
foe  of  the  popes,  is  put  hors  de  combat;  she  is  distracted  between 
two  emperors,  who  take  the  pope  for  umpire.  Philip  Augustus 
has  just  submitted  to  his  orders,  and  has  taken  back  a  wife  he  nates. 
The  west  and  south  of  France  are  not  so  docile;  the  Vaudois  resist 
on  the  Rhone,  and  the  Manicheans  in  Languedoc  and  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. All  the  coast  line  of  France  on  both  seas,  seems  on  the  point 
of  separating  from  the  Church.  The  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  that  of  the  Ocean  are  swayed  by  two  princes  of  dubious  faith, 
viz. :  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  England;  and  between  them  lie  the 
foci  of  heresy,  B^ziers,  Carcassonne,  and  Toulouse,  where  the  great 
council  of  the  Manicheans  is  assembled. 

The  first  who  was  smitten  was  the  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Guienne,  a  neighbour  and  relation  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
whose  son  he  brought  up.*  The  pope  and  the  King  of  France  pro- 
fited by  his  downfall;  but  this  event  had  been  long  in  preparation. 
The  strength  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  reposed,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  on  their  mercenary  troops;  they  could  put  no  trust  either  in 
the  Saxons  or  in  the  Normans.  To  maintain  those  troops,  demanded 
resources  and  an  orderly  administrative  system  foreign  to  the  habits 
of  the  age.  These  kings  made  up  for  that  deficiency  only  by  violent 
fiscal  exactions,  which  exasperated  the  rancour  of  their  subjects,  ren- 
dered their  position  more  perilous,  and  obliged  them  still  further  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  troops,  that  ruined  the  people  and  forced 
it  into  rebellion.  It  was  a  fearful  dilemma,  and  they  were  destined 
to  fall  in  attempting  its  solution.  To  give  up  their  mercenaries, 
would  have  been  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman 
aristocracy ;  to  continue  to  employ  them,  was  to  march  straight  to 
certain  ruin.  The  king  was  destined  to  meet  his  downfall  m  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  races  that  divided  the  island;  Normans  and 
Saxons  coalesced  for  the  humiliation  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss 
of  the  French  provinces  was  to  be  the  first  result  of  this  revolution. 

Henry  11.  had,  at  least,  amassed  money;  but  Richard  ruined  Eng- 
land at  his  departure  for  the  crusade.     ^^  I  would  sell  London,"  he 

*  Chron.  Langued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr^  xix.  156.  Loqual  lo  Rey  d'Anglaterra  avia 
norrit  un  temps  et  de  sa  joynessa. 
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said,  *'  if  I  could  find  a  purchaser."*  All  England,  says  a  contem- 
porary, from  sea  tx)  sea,  was  reduced  to  penury .f  Nevertheleae,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  money  to  pay  the  enormous  ransom 
demanded  by  the  emperor.  More  was  wanting,  again,  when 
Richard  on  his  return  wished  to  make  war  on  the  Kmg  of  France ;  so 
he  took  back  every  thing  he  had  sold  at  his  denarture,  without  indem- 
nifying the  purchasers.^  After  having  ruinea  the  present,  he  ruined 
the  future;  and  from  that  time  forth,  there  was  not  a  man  who 
would  deal  with  the  King  of  England,  either  in  the  way  of  purchase 
or  loan.  His  successor,  whether  good  or  bad,  able  or  otherwise, 
found  himself  condemned  beforelumd  to  irremediable  poverty  and 
incurable  weakness. 

And  yet,  the  progress  of  events  called  urgently  for  new  resources; 
the  discord  prevailing  in  the  English  realm  haa  never  been  more 
extreme,  lliat  realm  consisted  of  pooulations  which  had  made  war 
on  each  other  before  being  united  under  one  yoke.  Normandy,  the 
foe  of  England  before  Wiluam's  day;  Bretagne,  the  foe  of  Normandy ; 
Anjou,  the  foe  of  Poitou,  and  Poitou  which  laid  claim  to  the  rights  of 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  all  the  South ;  all  these  now  found  them- 
selves combined  together  whether  they  would  or  not.  Former  kings 
of  England  had  always  had  on  their  siae  some  one  of  these  continental 
provinces.  William  the  Norman,  and  his  first  two  successors,  could 
count  on  Normandy;  Henry  II.  on  his  countrymen,  the  Ansevins; 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  generally  regarded  with  favour  i)y  the 
Poitevins  and  the  Aquitamans,  the  countrymen  of  his  mother, 
Eleanor  of  Guienne;  he  exalted  the  glory  of  the  men  of  the  South, 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  themselves;  he  wrote  verses  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  kept  crowds  of  them  about  his  person.  His  chief  lieu- 
tenant was  Marcader,  a  Basque.  But,  by  degrees,  these  various 
populations  fell  away  from  the  kings  of  England;  for  they  perceived 
that  those  kings,  whether  Norman,  Angevin,  or  Poitevm,  were 
separated  from  them  by  so  many  difierent  interests,  as  to  be,  in 
reality,  foreign  princes.  The  termination  of  Richard's  reign  oom- 
pleted  all  that  was  wanting  towards  fully  disabusing  the  continental 
subjects  of  England. 

These  circumstances  would  account  for  John's  violence,  his  intern* 
perate  bursts  of  passion,  and  his  disasters,  even  though  he  had  been 
a  better  and  an  abler  man.  He  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  un- 
heard-of  expedients  to  extract  money  from  a  country  so  often  ruined. 
What  remained  after  the  covetous  and  prodigal  Richard?  John  tried 
to  extort  money  from  the  barons,  and  they  made  him  sign  Ma^ 
Charta;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  Church,  and  it  deposed  him. 
The  pope,  and  his  protipe^  the  King  of  France,  profited  by  his  ruin. 

*  OuJU.  Neubrig,  p.  396.  Londonias  quoque  venderem  si  eroptorem  ido- 
neum  invenirem. 

f  Rog.  de  Hot.,  p.  544.  Tota  Aoglia,  a  mari  usque  ad  mare,  radada  ctl  ad 
ioopiaro. 

I  Scr.  Fr.,  xviii.  4d.    Tiuerry,  Conq.  de  T Aogletem,  if.  108.^ 
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The  King  of  England  finding  his  bark  foundering,  threw  Normandy 
and  Bretagne  into  the  sea,  and  the  King  of  France  had  only  to  pick 
them  up.  The  immediate  determining  cause  of  this  inevitable  dis- 
memberment of  the  English  realm,  was  the  rivalry  between  John 
and  hiB  nephew  Arthur.  The  latter^  who  was  the  son  of  the  heiress 
of  Bretagne  and  of  John's  brother,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Bre- 
tons at  his  birth  as  a  liberator  and  avenger.  In  despite  of  Henry 
II.,  they  had  baptised  him  by  the  national  name  of  Arthur.*  The 
Aquitanians  favoured  his  cause.  Old  Eleanor,  alone,  held  out 
inst  her  grandson,  for  her  son  John,  and  for  the  unity  of  the 
zlish  realm,  which  the  accession  of  Arthur  would  have  £vided.t 
3iur,  in  &ct,  held  that  amity  very  cheap.  He  offered  the  King 
of  France  to  cede  Normandy  to  him,  provided  he  might  have  Bre- 
tagne, Maine,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Aquitaine-t  John 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the  possession  of  England  alone. 
Philip  willingly  assented  to  this,  put  nls  own  garrisons  in  Arthur's 
best  fortresses,  and  demolished  them  when  he  had  no  hope  of 
maintaining  his  position  in  them.  John's  nephew,  thus  betrayed 
by  his  ally,  turned  once  more  to  his  uncle  ;  then  he  came  back 
to  the  party  of  France,  invaded  Poitou,  and  besieged  his  grand- 
mother, Eleanor,  in  Mirebeau.§  It  was  nothing  new  in  that  family 
to  see  the  sons  armed  against  their  parents.  Meanwhile,  John  came 
to  the  rescue,  delivered  his  mother,  defeated  Arthur,  and  took  him 
prisoner  with  most  of  the  great  lords  of  his  party.  What  became  of 
the  cantive  ?  this  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Matthew 
Paris  alle&es,  that  John  treated  him  well  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
alarmed  by  the  threats  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  young  Breton. 
^'  Arthur  aisappeared,"  he  says,  ^'  and  God  grant  tnat  it  may  not 
have  been  as  malicious  rumour  reports."||  But  Arthur  had  excited 
too  many  hopes  to  allow  of  the  popular  imagination  resigning  itself 
to  this  uncertainty.  It  was  conndently  affirmed,  that  John  had 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was  soon  added,  that  he  had 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand.f  The  chaplain  of  Philip  Augustus 
relates,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  liis  own  eyes,  that  John  took 
Arthur  in  a  boat,  stabbed  him  twice  with  a  ds^er,  and  threw  him 
into  the  river  three  miles  from  the  castle  of  Rouen.**  The  Bretons 
placed  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  their  own  country  near  Cherbourg, 
at  the  foot  of  those  ill-omened  cliffs  that  present  a  line  of  precipices 
all  along  the  ocean.ff  Thus  the  tradition  went  on  enlarging  in 
details,  and  in  dramatic  interest,   and  at  last  Shakspeare  makes 

♦  Chron.  Wallteri  Hemengf.,  p.  507.    Thierry,  iv.  145. 

j-  In  fact  Aquitaine  was  her  paternal  inheritaDce,  and  she  had  transferred  her 
rights  to  John.     Rymer,  i.  110—112.    Lingard,  iii.  8. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  598.    M.  Paris,  p.  166.  §  Rad.  Coggeshale,  p.  95. 

II  M.  Paris,  p.  174.    Subito  evanuit,  modo  fere  omnibus  ignorato,  utinam 
non  ut  fama  refert  invida. 

^  Ann.de  Margan,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,xix.247 Propria  manuinterfecitet  grand! 

lapide  ad  collum  ejus  alHgato,  projecit  in  Sequanam.      **  Will.  Brito,  vi.  167. 

ff  Dumouliu,  Hist,  de  Normandie,  p.  514.    Thierry,  iv.  151. 
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Such  was  the  miserable  and  precarious  condition  of  the  GathoHc 
Church  in  Lanmiedoc.  It  is  uniyersally  supposed  that  heretics  alcme 
were  persecuted  in  the  middle  ages;  but  tnis  is  an  error.  On  both 
sides  it  was  believed  that  violence  was  a  Intimate  means  of  bring- 
ing one's  neighbour  to  the  true  faith;  all  parties  persecuted  as  toon 
as  they  were  strong;  witness  Jerome  of  Prague,  Calvin,  die  Goma- 
rists  of  Holland,  and  many  others.  The  martyrs  of  the  middle  ages 
rarely  display  the  gentleness  of  those  of  the  first  centuries,  who  knew 
only  now  to  die.  rf either  the  Albigeois  of  Lanfi^uedoc,  nor  the  Dhi- 
minati  of  Flanders,  nor  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  and  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  ever  displayed  such  meekness.  Their  reforms,  more  or  leas 
impressed  with  the  warlike  character  of  their  times,  vanquiahed  or 
succumbed,  persecuted  or  suffered,  but  alwajrs,  and  by  all  means, 
fought  without  scruple  or  reserve. 

A  conflict  was  imminent  in  1200.  The  heretic  church  was  or^ 
ganised;  it  had  its  hierarchy,  its  priests,  its  bishops,  its  pope.    Thcai 

general  council  was  held  at  Toulouse;  that  city  would,  doabtleas, 
ave  been  their  Rome,  and  its  Capitol  would  have  supplanted  the 
other.  The  new  church  sent  out  zealous  missionaries  in  eveiy  di* 
rection;  the  innovation  broke  out  in  the  most  distant  and  the  least 
suspected  place,  in  Picardy,  Flanders,  Grermaziy ,  England,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  at  Viterbo.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  strange  oriental  character  of  Manicheism  dis- 
gusted many  minds ;  to  recognise  two  principles,  that  of  good  and  that 
of  evil,  seemed  to  them  equivalent  to  admitting  two  Almi£|htie8, 
lifting  Satan  into  heaven  and  enthroning  him  by  Grod's  side,  jliese 
blasphemies  excited  abhorrence.  Agam,  the  people  of  the  North 
saw  the  mercenary  soldiers  among  them,  the  rautierSj  for  the  most 
part  in  the  service  of  England,  realising  all  that  was  related  of  the 
impiety  of  the  South.  These  men  came  partly  firom  BrabsAt,  partly 
from  Aquitaine.  Marcader,  the  Basque,  was  one  of  the  prindpu 
lieutenants  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The  mountaineers  of  tht 
South,  who  in  these  days  descend  into  France  or  Spain  to  earn 
money  by  some  petty  emplovment,  did  the  same  in  the  middle  ages; 
only  their  sole  occupation  then  was  war.  They  maltreated  pnests 
just  as  much  as  peasants;  dressed  their  women  in  consecratea  vest- 
ments; beat  the  clerks,  and  made  them  chant  mass  for  the  sake  of 
mockery.  It  was  also  one  of  their  amusements  to  daub  and  de&ce 
the  images  of  Christ;  to  break  the  arms  and  leg9,t  <^d  treat  die 
figure  worse  than  the  Jews  had  treated  the  original  in  the  Bubboo. 
Tiiese  rautiers  were  prized  by  princes  precisely  by  reason  of  thar 

reneptioD  at  Toulouse  when  he  took  poesenioD  of  the  bishopric.  **  He  aevtr 
could  get  hold  of  more  than  ninety-eiz  sols  Toulousain ;  and  he  dnnt  not  ssad 
four  mules  he  liad  brought  with  him  to  water  without  an  escort ;  they  had  water 
giTen  them  from  a  well  sunk  in  the  house."    Guill.  de  Pod.  Laar^  c.  7. 

*  Gesta  Innocentii  III.,  79. 

t  Petrus.  Vail.  Sam.,  c.  40.  They  made  pestles  of  then  to  pound  pepper 
and  the  herbs  which  they  put  in  their  i 
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impiety,  which  Tendered  them  insensible  to  eqclesiastical  censure. 
War  was  a  fearful  thing  thus  waged  by  men  without  faith  and 
without  country;  against  whom  the  Church  itself  no  longer  afforded 
an  asylum;  men  impious  as  those  of  modem,  and  fierce  as  those  of 
barbfuian,  times.  It  was  above  all  in  intervals  of  peace,  when  they 
were  without  pay  and  without  leader,  that  their  presence  was  felt 
most  cruelly  in  the  country  where  they  robbed,  pillaged,  and  mur- 
dered at  random.  Their  history  has  hardly  been  written,  but  if  we 
may  judge  of  it  from  some  facts,  we  may  make  it  out  with  the  help  of 
that  of  me  mercenaries  of  antiquity,  whose  execrable  warfare  against 
Carthage  is  known  to  us.*  Their  ravages  were  horrible  on  the 
northern  and  southern  frontiers;  in  La  Marche,  Auvergne,  and  Li- 
mousin. At  length  the  people  took  up  arms  against  them.  A  car- 
penter, inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  formed  the  association  of  the 
Capuchons  (hoods),  for  the  extermination  of  these  gangs.  PhiUp 
Augustus  encouraged  the  people,  furnished  troops,  and  10,000  of 
these  men  were  massacred  on  a  single  occasion.f 

Independently  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  routiers  in  the 
South,  the  crusades  had  sown  other  seeds  of  discord.  Thus  the  great 
expeditions  which  drew  the  East  and  the  West  nearer  together,  had 
likewise  the  effect  of  revealing  southern  to  northern  Europe.  The 
former  appeared  to  the  latter  under  the  most  revolting  aspect;  with 
its  mercantile  rather  than  chivalric  spirit;  its  contemptuous  opulence 4 
its  sarcastic  elegance  and  triviality;  its  Moorish  dances  and  customs, 
and  its  Saracen  faces.  The  very  viands  afforded  subjects  of  mutual 
dislike  to  the  two  races.  The  eaters  of  garlic,  oil,  and  6gs,  reminded 
the  crusaders  of  the  impurity  of  the  Moorish  and  Jewish  blood,  and 
Lo^piedoc  seemed  to  them  another  Judaea. 

l£e  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  availed  itself  of  these 
antipathies  of  blood  to  secure  its  failing  grasp  on  the  South.    It 

*  See  the  authoi's  Koman  History. 

f  he  Velay  speedily  did  homage  to  Philip  Augustus.    See  D.  Vaisette,  iii. 

X  The  Pn>veD9al  princes  and  Lords  who  had  repaired  in  great  numbers  during 
the  summer  to  the  castle  of  Beaucaire,  celebrated  divers  festivals  there.  The 
King  of  England  had  appointed  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
reconciliation  between  Kaymond,  Duke  of  Narbonne,  and  Alphonso,  King  of 
Aragon ;  but  the  two  kings  did  not  meet  there,  for  certain  reasons,  so  that  all 
this  preparation  went  for  nothing.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  there  ^ve  a 
100,000  sols  to  Raymond  of  Agout,  knight,  who  being  very  liberal,  imme- 
diately distributed  them  amongst  about  10,000  knights  who  were  at  the  court. 
Betrand  Kaimbaud  had  all  the  environs  of  the  castle  tilled  and  fowed  with 
90,000  sols  io  deniers.  It  is  related  that  Guillaume  Gros  de  Martel,  who 
had  800  knighu  in  his  train,  had  all  the  meaU  in  his  kitchen  cooked  with 
wax  candles.  Tlie  Countess  d'Urgel  sent  thither  a  crown  valued  at  40,000 
sols :  it  was  resolved  to  set  up  there  as  king  of  all  the  ribalds  (baieleurt)  a  ceruin 
Guillaume  Mite,  if  he  had  not  absented  himself.  Raymond  de  Venous,  out 
of  ostentation,  had  thirty  of  hb  horses  burned  before  the  whole  assembly." 
Hist,  du  Langued.,  iii.  37.  (From  Gaufrid.  Vos.,  p.  321.)— The  South  was  de- 
lirious OD  tlie  eve  of  iu  destruction,  like  Pompeii  the  day  before  it  was  over- 
wbelmed  by  Yesuviut. 
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transferred  the  crusade  from  the  infidels  to  the  heretics,  and  the 
preachers  were  still  the  same,  the  Benedictines  of  Citeaux. 

Several  reforms  had  already  taken  place  in  St.  Benedict's  institate, 
but  the  order  was  a  whole  people.  In  the  eleventh  century,  an 
order  was  formed  within  the  oraer,  a  first  congre^tion,  the  Bene- 
dictine one  of  Cluny,  The  result  was  immense;  it  produced  Gre- 
gory VII.  Nevertheless,  these  reformers  themselves,  soon  had  need 
of  a  reform,*  and  one  took  place  in  1098,  just  at  the  period  of  the 
first  crusade.  Citeaux  rose  like  Cluny,  in  the  rich  and  wine-bearing 
Burgundy,  the  country  of  great  preachers,  of  Bossuet  and  St  Ber- 
nard. The  monks  of  Citeaux  took  upon  themselves  the  obligation 
of  labour,  according  to  the  primitive  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  changed 
only  the  black  frock  for  a  white  one,t  and  declared  that  they  would 
devote  themselves  solely  to  their  own  salvation,  and  would  be  obe- 
dient to  the  bishops,  whose  yoke  the  other  monks  were  always  tend- 
ing to  shake  off.^  Thus  did  the  Church  serry  its  hierarchy  in  its 
moment  of  danger.  The  more  the  Cistercians  lowered  themselves, 
the  more  they  grew  and  spread,  till  they  numbered  as  many  as 
1800  houses  of  monks,  and  1400  of  nuns.  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux 
was  called  the  abbot  of  abbots.  Twenty  years  after  their  institution 
they  were  already  so  rich,  that  Bernard's  austerity  was  alarmed,  and 
he  fled  into  Champagne  to  found  Clairvaux.  The  monks  of  Citeaux 
were  then  the  only  monks  for  the  people ;  they  were  forced  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  and  preach  the  crusade.  St.  Bernard  was  the  apostle  of 
the  second  crusade  and  the  legislator  of  the  Templars.  The  military 
orders  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  St.  James,  Alcantara,  Calatrava,  and 
Avis,  were  offshoots  of  Citeaux  and  affiliated  with  it.  The  monks 
of  Bur^imdjr  thus  extended  their  spiritual  influence  over  Spain, 
whilst  the  princes  of  the  two  Burgundies  were  giving  it  kings. 

All  this  greatness  ruined  Citeaux,  which  came  to  be  in  point  of 
discipline  almost  on  a  level  with  the  voluptuous  Cluny.  The  latter 
had,  at  least,  early  affected  gentleness  and  indulgence  ;  Peter  the 
Venerable  had  there  received,  consoled,  and  buried  Abaikrd.  Bat 
Citeaux  in  its  corrupted  state  preserved  amidst  its  wealth  and  luxory 
the  harshness  of  its  primitive  institution ;  it  continued  to  be  animated 
with  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  crusades,  and  to  preach  faith, 

*  In  an  apology  addressed  to  GuiHaume  de  Saint  Thierry,  St.  Bernard,  whilst 
he  justifies  himself  from  the  cliarge  that  liad  btfen  brought  against  him  of  beiog 
the  detractor  of  Cluny,  nevertheless,  stronely  censures  the  morals  of  that  order 
(edit.  Mabillon,  t.  iv.,  p.  33;  sqq.),  c.  10  :  Mentior  si  non  vidijabbatem  sexaginta 
equos  et*eo  amplius  in  suo  ducere  comitatu,  ell.  Omitto  oratorioriim  immeosas 
altitndines,  Sec. 

t  The  monks  of  Cluny  replied  to  the  attacks  of  those  of  Citeaux :  **  O,  o, 

pharisfconim  novum  genus !. . . .  vos  sancti,  vos  singulares unde  ec  habitun 

insoliti  coloris  prstenditis,  et  ad  distinctionem  cunctorum  totius  fere  mundi  iiio> 
nachonim,  inter  nigtos  vos  candidos  ostentatis.'* 

^  S.  Bernard,  de  consider,  ad  Eugen.,  iii.  4 :  Subtrahunter  abbates  epiacopii^ 
epiicopi  archiepiscopis,  archiepiscopi  patriarcbii  sife  primatibui.  Booane  speciet 
baec? 
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whilst  it  neglected  works.  Nay,  the  more  the  unworthiness  of  the 
preachers  rendered  their  words  idle  and  of  no  effect,  the  hotter  grew 
their  anger;  they  were  enraged  to  see  how  little  effect  their  eloquence 
produced  on  those  who  judged  their  doctrines  by  their  manners; 
and  furious  in  their  impotence,  thej  threatened,  tney  damned,  and 
the  people  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

Une  day  when  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  was  setting  out  with  his 
monks  in  splendid  array,  to  go  into  Languedoc  and  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heretics,  two  Castilians  who  were  returning  from 
Rome  (these  were  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  one  of  his  canons,  the 
&mous  St.  Dominick),  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that  all  their 
pomp  and  luxury  destroyed  the  effect  of  their  preaching.  '*  It  is  bare- 
footed," they  said,  ''  that  you  must  march  against  the  sons  of  pride; 
they  must  have  examples;  you  will  not  subdue  them  by  words." 
The  Cistercians  dismounted,  and  followed  the  two  Spaniards  on 
foot* 

The  Spaniards,  the  countrymen  of  the  Cid,  had  the  honour  of  this 
n>iritual  crusade.  One  Durando  d*Huesca,  who  had  himself  been  a 
V  audois,  obtained  permission  of  Innocent  III.  to  form  a  brother- 
hood of  poor  Catholics,  into  which  the  paupers  of  Lyons,  the  Vau- 
dois,  might  enter.  The  creed  differed,  but  the  exterior  was  the 
same;  there  was  the  same  costume,  the  same  manner  of  life.  It  was 
hoped,  that  on  the  Catholics  adopting  the  garb  and  the  manners  of 
the  Vaudoi8,t  the  latter  would,  in  their  turn,  accept  the  belief  of 
the  Catholics;  in  a  word,  that  the  form  would  prevail  over  the  sub- 
stance. Unfortunately,  the  zealous  missionary  so  well  imitated  the 
Vaudois,  that  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  bishops,  and  his 
charitable  attempt  had  little  success. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Osma  and  St.  Dominick  were 
authorised  by  the  pope  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Cistercians 
in  their  labours.  This  Dominick,  the  terrible  founder  of  the  In- 
quisition, was  a  Castilian  noble,  singularly  charitable  and  pious.| 

*  Jordanus,  Acta  S.  Dominici  (edit.  Bollandus),  p.  547:  Cum  videret  gran- 
dem  eorum  qui  misai  fuerant,  in  expensis,  equis,  et  vestibus  apparatum  :  "  Non 

sicv^ait,  **  fratres,  non  sic  vobis  aroitror  procedendum "    Another  time  St. 

Dominick  met  a  bishop  richly  clad ;  the  bishop  bared  his  feet  and  followed  him  ; 
but  they  had  unwittingly  taken  a  heretic  for  their  guide,  who  led  them  through  a 
wood,  in  wliich  the  thorns  lacerated  their  legs.  Theod.  de  Appoldia,  ibid.,  p.  570. 

f  Innoc.  III.,  1.  xi.,  ep.  196 :  Et  panperes  esse  decrevimus. . .  .Cum  autem  ex 
ma^na  paste  clerici  simus  et  pene  omnes  litterati,  lectioni^  exhortation!,  doctrine, 
et  disputationi  contra  omnes  errorum  sectas  decrevimus  desudare. — Religiosum 
et  modestum  habitum  ferre  decrevimus,  etc — L.  xii.  ep.  69 :  Habitum  etiam 
pristinae  supentitionis,  scandalum  apud  catholicos  generantem,  in  ouUo  yos 
penitus  iromutasse  testantur. — Ep.  67  :  Si  vero  de  pristina  superstitione  quic« 
qiiam  retineat  ad  cautelam,  ut  facilius  capere  possit  Tulpecula8..«.tolenuidu9 
est  prudenter  ad  tempus. 

t  So  fervent  was  he  in  prayer  that  he  became  like  one  deprived  of  reason  as 
he  prayed.  One  night  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions  before  the  altar,  the 
devil,  to  distuii)  him,  tlirew  down  a  huge  stone  from  the  roof,  which  fell  with  great 
noise  into  the  church,  and  grazed  the  saint's  hood  in  its  descent;  he  never 
stirredj  and  the  devil  fled  howling.    Acta  S.  Dominici,  p.  592. 
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None  moie  than  he  possessed  the  ^ift  of  tears,  and  the  eloauenoe 
that  makes  them  flow/  A  great  famine  prevailing  in  Palenda  doris^ 
the  time  he  was  studying  there,  he  sold  every  thing,  even  to  bs 
books,t  to  assist  the  poor. 

The  Bishop  of  Osma  had  just  reformed  his  chapter  in  aooorcUnce 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  when  Dominick  entered  it.  On  his 
accompanying  the  Bishop  of  Osma  on  numerous  missions  into 
France,  they  beheld  with  deep  pity  so  many  souls  periahing  eveij 
day.  There  was  one  castle  in  Languedoc  where  the  communion  had 
not  been  received  for  thirty  years.  X  Infants  died  without  baptism.! 
We  must  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  beheld  by 
die  men  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  conceive  the  grief  ivitn 
which  they  saw  those  innocent  souls  falling  into  eternal  peiditioa 
through  the  impiety  of  their  parents. 

The  Bishop  of  O^ma,  knowing  that  the  poor  nobility  intrusted  the 
education  of  their  daughters  to  the  heretics,  made  it  nis  first  step  to 
obviate  that  danger  by  founding  a  monastery  near  Montr^  St 
Dominick  gave  all  he  possessed,  and  on  hearing  a  woman  say,  that 
if  she  left  the  Albigeois  she  would  be  reduced  to  a  destitute  con* 
dition,  he  wanted  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  restoring  that  one  soul  more  to  Grod.) 

All  this  zeal  was  fruitless ;  no  power  of  eloquence  or  of  logic  could 
have  sufficed  to  check  the  impulse  towards  freedom  of  thought 
Besides  this,  his  alliance  with  the  monks  of  Citeaux  brought  odiiUD 
on  St.  Dominick,  and  deprived  his  words  of  all  credit;  he  was  even 
obliged  to  advise  one  of  those  monks,  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  to  retire 
for  awhile  firom  Languedoc,  otherwise  the  inhabitants  would  have 
killed  him.  As  for  himself,  they  did  not  lay  hands  on  his  person ; 
they  did  no  more  than  pelt  him  with  mud,  spit  in  his  face,  and  tie 
straw  behind  his  back,f  as  one  of  his  biographers  tells  us.  The 
Bishop  of  Osma  losing  patience,  at  length  raised  his  hands  towardi 

*  When  testimonies  were  collected  for  the  canonisation  of  St.  Dominick,  « 
monk  deposed  that  he  had  oflen  seen  him  during  the  mass  bathed  io  teus,  «hkh 
flowed  so  copiously  down  his  &ce,  tliat  one  drop  did  not  waUfor  the  other,    Aca 
S.  Domin.,  p.  5d7. — Sane  de  suis  oculis  quasi  quemdam  fontem  effeoent  hoy- 
marum,  flebatque  uberrime  itquecreberrime......in  abscondito.    Patreoi oiBia> 

deducebat,  velut  torrentem,  lacrymas.    Ibid.,  p.  600. — Cum  tanta  laciyannuD 
effusione  loquebatur,  ut  ipsos  (auditores)  ad  compunctionis  gratiam  et  Uetjw» 
provocaret. . . .  Nee  est  inventus  similis  iUi,  cujus  verbum  sic  fmtres  ad  fletum  ft 

ad  gratiam  emolliret. . .  .etc.     Ibid.,  pp.  594,  595. 

f  Jordanus,  Acta  S.  Domin.,  p.  546 :  Vendens  libros,  quoi  sibi  oppido  oe* 
cessarios  possidebat,  dedit  pauperibus. 

t  Petr.  ValLSaro.,c.42. 

t  Epist.  S.  Bernard!,  ap.  Gaufired.  Claravallens,  I.  iii.  c.  6.— Guill.  de  Pod. 
Laur.,  c  7 :  "  The  night  of  ignorance  covered  the  land»  and  the  bessti  of  ti» 
Devil's  forest  roamed  freely  tlirough  it." 

II  Acta  8.  Domin.,  p.  549 :  Se  ipsum  venumdare  decrevit.— A  woosn  cMoe 
and  told  him  one  day  that  she  had  a  brother  a  captive  among  the  Sanceok  ^ 
Dominick  wished  to  sell  himself  to  ransom  him. 

T  ActaS.  Domin.,  p.  570 :  Sputum  et  luteiim  aliaque  vilia  projidentci  iocan* 
a  tergo  etiam  in  derisum  sibi  paleas  alligsntes. 


k 
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Heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  stretcli  forth  thy  hand  and  poniflh 
them;  chastisement,  alone,  can  open  their  eyes."* 

The  catastrophe  of  the  South  was  to  be  foreseen  fix)m  the  period 
of  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  The  very  year  he  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  he  sent  letters  to  the  sovereigns  filled  with  words 
of  havoc  and  bloodshed.t  Raymond  VL,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  father,  in  1194,  put  the  climax  to  the  pope's 
anger.  Having  become  reconciled  with  the  ancient  enemies  of  his 
fiunily,  the  kings  of  An^on,  counts  of  Lower  Provence,  and  the  kings 
of  England,  dukes  of  Guienne,  he  no  longer  fearea  any  thing,  and 
he  threw  off  all  restraint.  In  his  wan  with  Languedoc  and  Upper 
Provence,  he  continually  employed  those  routiers  whom  the  Church 
pro0cribed.|  He  wa^ed  war  without  making  any  distinction  between 
lay  and  ecclesiasticar  lands,  without  regard  to  the  Sabbath  or  to 
Lent;  he  expelled  bishops,  and  surrounded  himself  with  heretics  and 
Jews. 

''  From  the  ver^  first,  from  his  cradle,  he  always  cherished  and 
fostered  the  heretics,  and  as  he  had  them  in  his  dominions,  he 
honoured  them  in  every  manner.  To  this  very  day,  as  we  are  assured, 
he  leads  heretics  about  with  him  everywhere,  in  order,  that  should 
he  chance  to  die,  he  might  die  in  their  arms.  He  said  one  day  to 
the  heretics  (I  have  it  from  good  authority  \  that  he  wished  to  have 
his  son  brought  up  in  Toulouse  among  them,  to  the  end,  that  he 
might  become  instructed  in  their  &ith  ;  let  us  rather  say,  in  their 
inndeUty .  Another  day,  he  said,  that  he  would  freely  give  1 00  marks 
of  silver  to  have  one  of  his  knights  embrace  the  creed  of  the  heretics ; 
that  he  had  many  times  urged  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  frequentiy 
caused  him  to  be  preached  to.  Moreover,  when  the  heretics  sent 
him  presents  or  provisions,  he  received  them  very  graciously,  had 
them  taken  great  care  of,  and  suffered  no  one  to  taste  them  except 
himself  and  some  of  his  intimates.  Frequentiy,  too,  as  we  know  to 
a  certainty,  he  adored  the  heretics  on  his  knees,  entreated  their  bene- 
diction, and  gave  them  the  kiss.  One  day,  when  the  count  was  ex- 
pecting some  persons  who  did  not  come,  he  exclaimed,  'It  is  plain,  it 
was  the  devil  who  made  tiiis  world,  since  nothing  falls  out  to  our  wishes.' 

*  Acta  S.  Oomin.,  p.  549 :  Domine,  mitte  manum,  et  corrige  eos,  est  eis 
saltern  hsec  vexatio  tribuat  intellectum  I 

t  Innocent  III.  wrote  to  William,  Count  of  Forcalquier,  a  letter  without  sa^ 
Intation,  exhorting  to  take  the  cross  :  Si  ad  actus  tuos  Dominus  hactenus  secun- 
dum meritorum  tuonim  exigentiam  respexisset,  posuisset  te  ut  rotam  et  sicut 
stipulam  ante  faciem  venti,quiniino  multiplicasset  fulgura,  ut  ini(|uitatem  tuam 
desuperficie  terrse  deleret,  et  Justus  lavaret  manus  suas  in  sanguine  peccatoris. 

No8  etiam  et  prsedecessores  nostri non  solum  in  te  (sicut  feciinus)  anathe- 

matis  curassemus  sententiam  promulgare,  imo  etiam  universos  fidelium  populos 
io  tuam  excklium  armassemus.    Epist  Inn.  III.,  t.  x.  p.  289,  anno  1 198. 

X  They  were  for  the  most  part  Aragonese.  See  Epist.  Innoc.  III.,  1.  z.  ep. 
69  ;  and  the  oath  plighted  to  the  pope  hy  Raymond,  in  1198 :  H»retico8  dioor 
semper  foyisse,  eisque  favisse. . .  .niptanos  si?e  roainadas  tenui. . . .  Judieis 
pnblica  commisi  officia.  See  idso  Mandata  Raymundo  ante  ahohtumem.  (Ibid., 
p.  847.) 
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He  said,  also,  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  as  the  bishop  told 
me  with  his  own  lips,  that  the  monks  of  Citeaux  could  not  wane  out 
their  salvation,  since  some  of  their  flock  were  given  up  to  luxury. 
O  unheard-of  heresy ! 

•'  The  count  likewise  told  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  to  come  to^  his 
palace  bjr  night,  and  he  would  hear  the  preaching  of  the  heretics ; 
whence,  it  is  clear,  that  he  often  heard  them  by  mght. 

"  He  was  one  day  in  a  church,  where  they  were  celebrating  mass. 
Now  he  had  with  him  a  buffoon,  who,  like  mountebanks  of  that 
kind,  made  game  of  people  with  play-actors'  grimaces.  When 
the  officiating  priest  turned  to  thepeople,  sa^ng;  Domimu  vobiMeum^ 
the  villain  of  a  count  told  his  bufioon  to  mimic  the  priest.  He  once 
said,  that  he  would  rather  resemble  a  certain  heretic  of  Castres,  in 
the  diocese  of  Albi,  whose  limbs  had  been  cut  off,  and  who  draped 
out  a  miserable  existence,  than  be  king  or  emperor. 

''  How  much  he  always  loved  the  heretics  we  have  evident  proof 
in  the  fact,  that  no  legate  of  the  apostolic  see  could  ever  persuade 
him  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions,  though  he  made  I  know  not 
how  many  abjurations  at  the  instances  of  those  legates. 

'*  He  made  so  little  account  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  that  as 
often  as  his  wife  was  distasteful  to  him,  he  sent  her  away  and  took 
another,  in  such  wise  that  he  bad  four  wives,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living.  First,  he  had  the  sister  of  the  Viscoimt  of  Beziers,  named 
Beatrice ;  after  her,  the  daiighter  of  the  Duke  of  Cyprus ;  then,  the 
sister  of  Richard,  King  of  England,  his  cousin  in  the  third  degree. 
His  third  wife  having  died,  he  married  the  sister  of  the  Kin^  of 
Aragon,  who  was  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree.  I  must  not  onut  to 
mention,  that  when  he  had  his  first  wife,  he  often  pressed  her  to  as- 
sume  the  garb  of  a  nun.  Understanding  what  he  meant,  she  asked 
him  expressly,  was  it  his  wish,  that  she  should  enter  Citeaux  ?  He 
said  no.  She  then  asked  him,  did  he  wish  her  to  become  a  nun  at 
Fontevrault  ?  and  again  he  said  no.  Then  she  asked  him  what 
it  was  he  did  wish?  He  replied,  that  if  she  would  consent  to  retire 
to  solitude,  he  would  proviae  for  all  her  wants  ;  and  the  thing  was 
so  done. 

'^  He  was  always  so  luxurious,  and  so  lascivious,  that  he  abused 
his  own  sister  in  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  his  boy- 
hood, he  had  a  passion  for  his  father's  concubines,  and  lay  with  them ; 
and  hardly  any  woman  pleased  him,  unless  he  knew  she  had  kin 
with  his  father.  Accordingly,  his  father,  both  because  of  his  heresy, 
and  for  this  enormous  crime,  frequently  predicted  to  him  the  loss  of  lus 
heritage.  The  count  had,  likewise,  a  marvellous  affection  for  rauticrsj 
by  whose  hands  he  despoiled  the  churches,  destroyed  the  monasteried, 
and  deprived  his  neighbours  of  their  possessions  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  Thus  did  he  always  comport  himself;  this  limb  of  the  devil; 
this  son  of  perdition;  this  first-bom  of  Satan;  this  rancorous  perse- 
cutor of  the  cross,  and  of  the  Church ;  this  supporter  of  the  heretics; 
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this  hangman  of  the  CathoUcs;  this  minister  of  perdition;  this  apos- 
tate covered  with  crimes ;  this  sink  of  all  sins. 

"  The  count  one  day  playii^  at  chess  with  a  certain  chaplain,  said 
to  him,  *  The  God  of  Moses,  in  whom  you  believe,  could  hardly  help 
you  in  this  game/  and  he  added,  *  never  may  that  God  help  me.'  On 
another  occasion,  when  the  count  had  to  go  from  Toulouse  to  Pro- 
ven9e  to  fight  some  enemy,  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht, 
he  went  to  the  house  in  wmch  the  Toulousan  heretics  were  assembled, 
and  said  to  them,  '  My  lords  and  brethren,  the  fortune  of  war  is  vari- 
able ;  whatever  befall  me,  I  commit  my  body  and  soul  to  your  hands  ;* 
and  then  he  took  with  him  two  heretics  in  a  secular  garb,  so  that  if 
he  happened  to  die,  he  should  expire  in  their  hands.  One  day,  when 
this  accursed  count  was  sick  in  Aragon,  and  his  disorder  was  making 
much  progress,  he  had  a  litter  made,  and  in  that  litter  he  had  him- 
self carried  to  Toulouse;  and  when  they  asked  him,  why  he  had 
himself  transported  in  such  great  haste  though  labouring  under  a 
serious  illness,  he  replied,  the  wretch,  '  Because  there  are  no  Good- 
men  in  this  region  m  whose  arms  I  may  die.'  Now,  the  heretics 
make  their  partisans  call  them  Good-men.  But  he  proved  himself 
still  more  clearly  a  heretic  by  his  tokens  and  his  expressions,  for  he 
said,  '  I  know  that  I  shall  lose  my  land  for  these  Good-men  ;  I  am 
ready  to  endure  that  loss,  and  even  that  of  my  head.' " 

Whatever  be  the  worth  of  these  accusations  made  against  the  count 
by  an  impassioned  foe,  he  was  triumphing  at  the  head  of  his  army  on 
the  Rhone,  when  he  received  from  Innocent  HI.  a  terrible  letter  pre- 
dicting his  ruin.  The  pope  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should  break 
off  the  war,  enter  into  an  engagement  with  his  enemies  to  prosecute 
a  crusade  against  his  heretical  subjects,  and  open  his  dominions  to 
thecrusaders.  Raymondrefusedatfirst,  was  excommunicated,  andsub- 
mittcd;  but  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  execution  of  his  promises. 
The  monk  Pierre  de  Castelnau  dared  to  reproach  him  to  his  face  with, 
what  he  called  his  perfidy.  The  prince,  imaccustomed  to  such  lan- 
guage, suffered  some  angry  and  vindictive  words  to  escape;  words,, 
perhaps,  like  those  uttered  by  Henry  II.  against  Thomas  k  Becket.* 
The  effect  was  the  same;  feudal  allegiance  could  not  suffer  that  the 
least  word  of  the  liege  lord  should  fall  without  effect.  Those  whomi 
he  fed  at  his  table  thought  they  belonged  to  him  body  and  soul, 
without  reservation  of  their  eternal  salvation.  One  of  Raymond's 
knights  fell  in  with  Pierre  de  Castelnau  on  the  Rhone  and  stabbed 
him.f  The  assassin  found  an  asvlum  in  the  Pyrenees  with  the 
Count  de  Foix,  then  the  friend  of  tne  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  whose 
mother  and  sister  were  heretics. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  this  fearful  tragedy  ^1208). 
Innocent  III.  did  not  content  himself  like  Alexander  ilL  with  the 

*  Innoc,  1.  xi.,  epist.  28.    Mortem  est  publtce  oomminatog. 

f  Ibid.  Inter  costas  inferius  fulnerayit.  Chron.  Langaed.,  ibid.  1 16 :  Ung 
gentilboroe,  servito  d'eldit  conte  Ramoo,  donet  d'ung  spict  k  tiavers  lo  corps 
d'eldit  Peyre  de  Castehmu. 
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apologies  and  the  submiflsion  of  the  prinoe,  but  caused  a  ciuaade  to 
be  preached  throughout  all  the  nortn  of  Franoe  by  the  monka  of 
Giteaux.  The  cnusade  of  Constantinople  had  accustomed  liie  winds 
of  men  to  the  idea  of  a  holy  war  agamst  ChristianB;  in  the  present 
case,  the  proximity  was  tempting;  mere  was  no  need  to  cross  the 
seas.  Paradise  was  offered  to  those  who  should  here  below  pillage 
the  rich  prince  and  opulent  cities  of  Languedop.  Humanity  was 
also  appealed  to  to  render  men's  souls  cruel;  the  blood  of  the  legate, 
it  was  said,  called  for  the  blood  of  the  heretics.* 

Nevertheless,  vengeance  woidd  have  been  difficult  had  Raymond 
VI.  been  able  to  employ  all  his  forces,  and  to  struggle  without  re- 
serve against  the  Church  party ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  puissant  princes, 
and,  probably,  the  richest  in  Christendom.  Count  of  Toulouse, 
Marquis  of  tfpper  Provence,  Master  of  Quercy,  Rouergue,  and  Viva- 
rais,  ne  had  added  Maguelonne  to  his  possessions;  the  Kin^  of  Eng- 
land had  ceded  to  him  Agenois,  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  Gt§vandan, 
as  their  sisters'  dowries.  As  Duke  of  Narbonne,  he  was  suserain  of 
Nimes,  Beziers,  Uzes,  and  of  the  counties  of  FoixandComminges  in 
the  Pyrenees.  But  this  great  puissance  was  not  everywhere  held 
by  the  same  title.  The  Count  of  Beziers,  supported  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Count  of  Foix,  refused  to  depend  on  Toulouse.  Toulouse 
itself  was  a  sort  of  republic.  In  1202,  we  see  the  consuls  of  that 
city  making  war  in  the  absence  of  Raymond  VI.,  on  the  knights  of 
the  Albigeois  territory,  and  the  two  parties  took  the  count  lor  um- 
pire and  mediator  between  them.f  Under  his  father,  Raymond  V., 
the  commencement  of  the  heresy  had  been  accompanied  by  such  a 
burst  of  political  independence,  that  the  count  himself  solicited  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
Toiuousans  and  the  Viscount  of  Doners  (1 178).t  That  crusade  took 
place  under  Raymond  VI.  and  at  his  expense. 

The  crusaders^  however,  began  by  Lower  Languedoc,  B^ers, 
Carcassonne^  &c.,  where  the  heretics  were  in  great  number.  The 
pope  would  have  run  the  risk  of  combining  the  whole  South 
against  the  Church,  and  of  giving  it  a  leader,  had  he  dealt  his 
mrst  blow  against  the  Count  of  Toulouse;  he  feigned  to  accept  of  the 
latter^s  submission,  and  admitted  him  to  penance.  Raymond  hum* 
bled  himself  before  all  his  people,  and  received  flagellation  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  in  the  church  where  Peter  of  Castelnau  was  in- 
terred; care  being  taken  to  make  him  pass  before  the  tomb.  But 
the  most  horrible  penance  he  had  to  undergo  was  the  taking  on 
himself  to  lead  the  army  of  the  crusaders  against  the  heretics,  whom 
he  loved  in  his  heart,  and  to  march  the  invaders  into  the  dominions 
of  his  nephew,  the  Viscount  of  Beziers,  who  dared  to  persist  in  ac- 

*  Innoc.,  1.  xi.,  ep.  28  ad  Phtlipp.  August. :  Eia  igttnr,  miles  Cbristt  I  Ha 

Christianissiroe  princepsl Claroantem  ad  te  justi  sanguinis  Tocen  attdias.— 

Ad  Comit.,  Bafoa.»etc.t  Eia  Chrisd  miletesl  eiastrenui  milhiae  Cliristianv 
tiroDesl 

f  Hist,  gen^nde  du  Languedoc,  iii.  115.  t  Ibid.*  p.  47. 
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oordinff  the  heretics  his  protection.  The  unfortanate  man  thought 
to  evaae  his  own  ruin  hy  assisting  in  that  of  his  neighbours,  and  he 
dishonoured  himself  in  order  to  hve  one  day  longer  * 

The  young  and  intrepid  viscount  had  put  Beziers  in  a  state  of  de* 
fence,  and  had  shut  himself  up  in  Carcassonne,  when  the  principal 
army  of  the  crusaders  arriyed  from  the  direction  of  the  Rhone. 
Others  approached  by  Velay,  and  others  by  Agenois,  **  and  so  great 
was  the  siege,  so  many  were  the  tents  and  banners,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  world  was  assembled  there."t  Philip  Augustus  did 
not  join  the  invaders;  he  luid  two  oreat  and  feafful  lions  on  each  side  of 
Am;j:  King  John,  and  his  nephew  the  Emperor  Otho.  But  the 
French  came  to  the  sie^,  if  their  king  did  not,§  and  at  their  head  were 
the  archbishops  of  Rheims,  Sens,  Rouen ;  the  bishops  of  Autun,  Cler- 
mont, Neveis,  Bayeux,  Liaeux,  andChartres;  the  counts  of  Nevers, 
St.  Pol,  Auzerre,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Geneve,  Forez,  and  a  host  of  lords* 
The  most  potent  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  Burgundians  knew 
the  road  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  they  had  especially  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  the  crusades  of  Spain,  a  crusade  preached  by  the  monks  of 
Citeaux  was  a  national  affair  in  Burgundy.  The  Oermans  and  Lor- 
raqians,  the  neighbours  of  the  Burgundians,  also  assumed  the  cross 
in  great  numbers  ;  but  no  province  furnished  abler  or  more  valiant 
men  to^the  crusade  than  did  the  Isle  of  France.  The  engineer  of  the 
crusade,  the  man  who  constructed  the  machines,  and  directed  the 
sieses,  was  a  legist,  one  Master  Th6odise,  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris.  It  was  he,  too,  who  made  the  apology  of  the  crusaders  at 
Rome  in  the  po^*s  presence.) 

The  most  distinguished,  not  the  most  puissant  among  the  barons, 
the  man  whose  name  has  been  given  to  this  terrible  war,  was  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Count  of  Leicester,  in  his  mother's  right.  This  Mont- 
fort  fiunily  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  atrocious  ambition. 
They  claimed  to  be  descended  either  from  the  son  of  King  Robert, 
or  mm  the  counts  of  Flanders,  who  were  sprung  from  Charlemagne. 
Their  grandmother  Bertrade,  who  forsook  her  husband,  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  for  King  Philip  I.,  and  who  governed  them  both  simul- 
taneously, endeavoured  to  poison  her  stepson  Louis  le  Gros,  and  to 

*  Innoc.  III.,  epist.  ii.  349 :  Qiiando  principes  cruce  signati  ad  partes  meas  ac- 
cedenty  mandatis  eorum  parebo  per  omnia. . . .  Petr.  Vail.  Sam.,  c.  14 :  Associatur 
Christi  militibiu  hostis  Christi,  rectoque  gressu  perveniunt  ad  Biterrensem  civi- 
tatem.    Chron.  LaDgued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  118. 


+  Chron.  Langued.,  ibid.  121. 


^  Petr.  Vail.  Sam.  c.  10 :  Rex  autem  nuncio  domini  papse  tale  dedit  re- 
spoDsum,  **  quod  duos  magnos  et  graves  habebat  a  lateribus  leones." 

§  Religion  seemed  to  have  become  more  gloomy  and  austere  in  the  north  of 
France.  Under  Louis  VI.  fiisting  on  Saturday  was  not  prescribed  by  rule,  but 
it  was  so  rigorously  enforced  under  his  son  Louis  VI L,  that  the  buffoons  and 
players  durst  not  omit  it.    Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  v.  520. 

II  He  was,  says  Pierre  de  Vaux-Sernay,  a  circumspect  and  pradent  man,  and 
very  zealous  for  God's  business,  and  he  aspired  above  all  things  to  find  in  the 
law  some  pretext  for  refusing  the  count  the  opportunity  of  justifying  himself 
which  the  pope  had  granted  him.    Cap.  S9« 
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S've  the  crown  to  her  own  sons.  Lotiis,  nevertheless,  put  trust -in 
e  Montforts.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  them  who  advised 
him,  after  his  defeat  at  Brenneville^  to  call  to  his  aid  the  commiuuJ 
militia  under  their  parochial  banners.  In  the  thirteenth  centoij, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  man  of  whom  we  are  about  to  gpeak,  went 
near  to  be  king  of  tJie  South.  His  second  son,  seeking^m  England 
the  fortune  he  had  missed  in  France,  fought  for  the  English  com- 
mpns,  and  opened  fCn  entrance  for  them  into  the  parliament.  After 
having  had  the  king  and  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  he  was  van- 
quished and  put  to  death.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Montfort,  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  avenged  him 
bv  dauffhtering  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  nephew  of  the 
King  of  England,  who  was  on  his  way  back  £rom  the  Holy  Land* 
This  deed  ruined  the  Montforts.t  Abhorrence  was  felt  for  that  ne- 
fiirious  race,  whose  name  was  mixed  up  with  so  many  tragedies  and 
revolutions.  They  were  disliked  both  lor  having  been  the  promoteis 
of  the  communes  and  the  butchers  of  heresy. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  the  real  leader  of  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
geois, was  a  veteran  crusader,  hardened  in  the  implacable  wars 
between  the  Templars  and  the  Assassins.  On  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  he  found  the  army  of  the  fourth  crusade  at  Venice  pre- 
paring to  depart,  but  he  refused  to  go  to  Constantinople.  He 
obey^  the  pope,  and  saved  the  Abbot  of  Vaux-Semay,  when  the 
latter,  at  the  great  ^ril  of  his  life,  read  the  pope's  prohibition  to 
the  crusaders.]:  This  action  signalised  Montfort,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  greatness  ;  for  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this 
fearful  executioner  of  the  decrees  of  the  Church  poaseaed  some 
heroic  virtues.  This  was  confessed  by  Raymond  VI.,  whose  down- 
fall Montfort  had  wrought.§  Not  to  mention  his  courage,  his  rigid 
morals,  and  his  invariable  confidence  in  God,  he  manifested  a  kindl/ 
regard  for  the  humblest  of  his  followers,  which  was  very  novel  in  the 
crusades.  All  his  nobles  having  crossed  with  him  on  horseback  a 
river  swollen  by  a  storm,  the  foot  soldiers  and  the  weak  were  unable 
to  cross.  Montfort  immediately  went  back  through  the  river  fol- 
lowed by  four  or  five  riders,  and  remained  with  the  poor  men,  in 

•  Montfort  TAmaury,  near  Paris. 

t  He  attacked  him  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  ayenge  the  death  of  hit  kAnttf 
vrho  had  been  killed  in  fighting  against  the  King  of  England,  and  be  no  him 
through  with  his  sword.  This  being  done,  be  leK  the  church  without  Ctiarles 
daring  to  order  his  arrest.  At  the  door  he  found  his  knighu  waiting  for  hio. 
"  What  have  you  done?**  said  one  of  them  to  him.  **  I  have  avenged  myself.' 
"What!  was  not  your  father  dragjged  through  the  mire?*  At  these  wonb 
Montfort  returned  to  Uie  church,  leiased  the  corpse  of  the  young  prince  by  tbe 
hair,  and  dragged  it  into  the  market-place.  Sismondi,  History  of  the  luJiao 
Republics,  iii.  409. 

X  Fetnis.  Vail.  Sam.,  c.  20. 

}  Cbron.  Laneued.,  Guill.  Podit  laur.,  c.  xxx.  "  I  have  heard  the  Conot  of 
Toulouse  marvellously  extol  bis  enemy  Simon,  for  constancy,  forethought,  valour, 
and  all  the  bigli  qualities  of  a  prince." 
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great  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy/  It  was  also  related^ 
to  his  credit,  that  in  this  horrible  war,  he  spared  the  useless  mouths 
that  were  driven  out  of  a  fortress,  and  that  he  caused  the  honour  of 
female  prisoners  to  be  respected.  His  wife,  Alice  of  Montmorency, 
was  not  unworthy  of  him.  When  most  of  the  crusaders  had  aban- 
doned Montfort,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  and  led 
it  to  the  assistance  of  ner  husband.f 

The  army  assembled  before  Beziers  was  guided  by  the  Abbot  of 
Citeaux^  and  by  the  bishop  of  the  town  itsdf,  who  had  drawn  up  a 
list  of  tliose  he  devoted  to  death.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  give 
them  up,  and  seeing  the  crusaders  layingout  the  plan  of  their  camp, 
they  made  a  bold  suly  to  surprise  it.  They  knew  not  the  military 
superiority  of  their  enemies ;  tne  foot,  alone,  were  sufficient  to  repulse 
them,  and  before  the  knights  could  take  part  in  the  action,  they 
entered  the  town  jpell-mell  with  the  besieged,  and  found  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  the 
heretics  (rom  the  orthodox;  '^Kill  them  all,"  said  the  Abbot  of 
Citeaux,  "  the  Lord  will  know  his  own/'J 

^*  Seeing  this,  they  of  the  town  retired,  such  as  could  do  so,  both 
men  and  women,  into  the  great  church  of  St.  Nazaire ;  the  priests 
of  that  church  had  the  bells  rung  till  every  one  was  dead.  But 
neither  sound  of  bell,  nor  priest  dressed  in  his  vestments,  nor  clerk, 
could  hinder  all  from  passing  under  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Not  one 
solitary  individual  could  escape.  These  murders  and  slaughters 
were  the  most  piteous  things  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  The  city  was 
pillsLzed  and  set  on  fire  in  every  Quarter,  so  that  it  was  wholly  devas- 
tated and  burnt,  as  is  seen  to  this  day^  and  not  one  living,  thing 
remained.  It  was  a  cruel  vengeance,  seeing  that  the  count  was  not 
a  heretic  nor  of  the  sect.  JPresent  at  this  destruction  were  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  Count  Peter  of  Aux- 
crre,  the  Count  of  G^^ve,  called  Guy  le  Comte,  the  Lord  of  Anduze, 

*  Petnis.  Vail.  Sara.,  p.  68.  '^  On  a  sudden  there  fell  such  copious  rain,  and  the 
river  was  so  swollen  that  no  one  could  cross  it  without  great  danger  of  losing  his 
life.  At  evenins  the  noble  count,  seeing  that  all  the  kni^^hts  and  the  strongest  men 
of  the  army  had  swum  across  the  water,  and  had  entered  into  tlie  castle,  but  that  tlie 
infiintry  and  the  invalids,  having  been  unable  to  do  so,  had  remained  on  tlie  other 
bank,  he  called  his  marshal  and  said  to  him, '  I  will  return  to  the  army.'  Where- 
upon the  latter  replied,  '  What  say  you  ?  The  whole  force  of  die  armpr  is  in  the 
phce,  and  there  are  none  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  pilgrims  on 
foot.  Moreover,  the  waters  are  so  deep  and  so  violent,  that  no  one  could  cross 
them;  not  to  mention  that  the  Toulousans  would  perhaps  come  down  on  you, 
and  kin  you  and  all  the  others.'  But  the  count  said,  '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
what  you  counsel  me.  The  poor  of  Christ  are  exposed  to  death  and  to  the 
aword,  and  shall  I  remain  in  a  fortress  ?  Happen  to  me  what  the  Lord  wills,  I 
will  certainly  go  and  remain  with  them.'  Immediately  issuing  from  the  castle, 
he  crossed  the  river,  returned  to  the  army  of  the  foot-men,  and  remained  among 
them  with  a  very  small  number  of  horsemen,  to  wit,  four  or  hve,  for  several 
days,  nntil  the  bridge  was  reconstructed,  and  the  whole  body  could  pass  over." 


'■¥  Hist,  du  Langued.,  1.  xxi.,  c.  84,  p^  194. 


Cffsar.  Heisterbac,  1.  v.,  c«  21 :  "  Csdite  eoa;  novit  emm  Dominus  qui  sunt 
ejus.* 
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named  Peter  Vermont,  and,  likewise,  the  Provencals,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Lombards.  There  were  men  of  all  the  nations  of  the  worlds 
who  had  come  hither  to  the  nmnber  of  more  than  300^000,  as  it  is 
said,  by  reason  of  the  pardon."* 

Some  relate,  that  60,000  persons  perished;  others  say  38,000. 
The  executioner  himself,  the  Abbot  of  Giteauz,  humbly  confesfies 
in  his  letter  to  Innocent  III.,  that  he  was  notable  to  slaughter  more 
than20,000.t 

Such  was  the  dismay,  that  all  the  strong  places  were  abandoned 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  inhabitants  lied  to  the  mountuns, 
and  no  place  heU  out  except  Carcassonne,  in  which  the  Tiscount  had 
shut  himself  up.  The  King  of  Aragon,  his  unde,  ineffectually  in- 
terceded for  him  on  condition  of  abandoning  all  the  rest.  AU  he 
could  obtain  was,  that  the  viscount  should  be  at  liberty  to  come  out 
with  twelve  followers.  "  Sooner  would  I  suffer  myself  to  be  flayed 
alive,"  said  the  brave  young  man ;  '*  the  legate  shall  not  lay  a  hand 
on  the  humblest  of  my  followers  ;  for  it  is  for  my  sake  they  are  in 
danger."!  So  ^reat,  however,  was  the  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  mio  had  taken  lefu^  in  the  town  from  the  countiy 
around,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out.  They  A^  hy  a  subter* 
raneoiis  issue,  which  led  to  a  distance  of  three  leases.  The  viscount 
asked  for  a  safe  conduct,  that  he  might  plead  his  cause  before  the 
crusaders,  and  the  legate  had  him  treacherously  arrested.  Hftj 
prisoners,  it  is  said,  were  hun^,  and  four  hundred  burnt. 

All  this  blood  woidd  have  oeen  shed  in  vain,  if  some  one  had  not 
taken  on  him  to  perpetuate  the  crusade,  and  to  watch  in  arms  over 
the  corpses  and  the  ashes.  But  where  was  the  man  who  could  accept 
that  rude  task,  and  consent  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  victims ;  to 
seat  himself  in  their  deserted  houses,  and  put  on  their  bloody  shirt? 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  declined  the  office.  *'  It  seems  to  me,"  he 
said,  *'  that  we  have  done  the  viscount  quite  mischief  enough  with- 
out seizing  his  heritage."  The  counts  of  Nevers  and  St.  Pol  spoke 
to  the  same  effect.  Simon  de  Montfort  accepted  the  oSer  after  a 
little  pressing.  The  Viscount  of  Beziers,  who  was  in  his  hand% 
died  soon,  very  opportunely  for  Montfort,§  who  had,  now,  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  have  the  gifl  of  the  legates  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  pope.  He  imposed  an  annual  tribute  of  three  deniers  on  eacn 
house  for  the  benc^t  of  the  Church  of  Rome.|| 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  preservea  possession  acquired  in  this 
manner.  The  host  of  the  crusaders  dispersed ;  Montfort  had  woo, 
and  it  was  for  him  to  keep  if  he  could.    He  had  scarcely  left  of  that 

•  Chron.  Langued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  1922. 

JInnoc  III.,  1.  xii.,  Epist.  108. 
Chron.  Laogued.  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  1924. 
§  Chron.  Langued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  xix.  12S :  "  And  he  died,  as  we  have  ttid,  a 
prisoner;  wherefore  it  was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  land  that  the  aid 
Count  de  Montfort  had  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.* 
II  FreuTes  de  THist.  du  Languedoc,  p.  218. 
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hnmenflft  army  more  thaa  4500  Bmgundians  and  Genmms  ;*  and 
presently  he  luid  no  troops,  but  soch  as  he  paid  at  great  cost  He 
was,  therefor^  forced  to  look  out  for  a  new  crusade,  and  to  amuse 
the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix  whom  he  had  at  first  threatened. 
The  latter  took  advantage  of  this  respite  to  repair  to  Philip  Augustus, 
and  then  to  Rome,  and  to  make  protestation  to  the  pope  of  the 
purity  of  his  &ith.  Innocent  spoke  him  fairly,  and  referred  him  to 
iiis  I^tes.  The  latter,  who  had  secret  instructions,  gained  further 
time,  and  assi^ed  him  the  term  of  three  months  to  dear  himself ; 
at  the  same  time,  stipulating  all  sorts  of  intricate  conditions,  all  of 
them  affording  a  handle  for  equivocation.  At  the  appcnnted  time, 
the  unfortunate  Raymond  presented  himself,  hoping  at  last  to  obtain 
that  absolution  which  should  secure  his  repose,  xnereupon  Master 
Theodise,  who  conducted  the  whole  business,  declared,  that  aU  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  '^  If  he  has  fidled  in  Httile  ihings^" 
said  he,  ^'  how  should  he  be  faithful  in  greatthinp?'  The  count 
could  not  refinin  fix>m  tears.  '^  A  whole  deluge  ofwaters,"  said  the 
priest^  derisively,  *'  will  not  waft  you  to  the  Lord."t 

.Meanwhile,  Montfort's  wife  brought  him  a  new  army  of  cm- 
fiaders.  The  heretics,  no  loziger  danng  to  trust  themselves  in  any 
town  after  the  disasters  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  had  taken  refuge 
in  some  fortified  castles  in  which  a  valiant  nobility  made  common 
cause  with  them.  They  had  many  nobles  in  their  party,  like  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  castle  of  Minerve,  dose 
to  Narbonne,  was  one  of  th^  prindnal  asylums.  |  The  archbishop 
and  the  magistrates  of  Narbonne  had  hoped  to  turn  a&de  the  crusade 
from  their  own  country  by  enacting  feanhl  laws  against  the  heretics, 
but  the  latter,  hunted  down  throu^out  all  the  ola  dominions  of  the 
Viscount  of  Beaers,  fell  back  in  crowds  on  Narbonne.  The  multitude 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Minerve,  could  oxdy  exist  by  making  ex- 
cursianB  up  to  the  very  gates  of  that  city.  Ine  people  of  Narbonne 
themselves  called  for  Montfort  and  gave  him  aid.  The  siege  was  a 
tremendous  one;  the  besieged  neither  hoped  nor  desired  any  mercy. 
When  they  were  forced  to  surrender,  the  legate  o&red  their  lives 
to  such  as  would  abjure,  and  when  one  of  the  crusaders  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  this;  '*  Be  not  afraid,"  says  the  priest,  "  you  will 
lose  nothing  by  it;  not  one  will  become  converted.  §  In  fiict  these 
people  were  of  those  who  are  called  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  the  fore- 
most in  the  hierarchy  of  the  heretics^  and  all  of  them,  men  and 
women,  to  the  number  of  140,  ran  to  the  fire  and  threw  themselves 
into  it  II  Montfort,  pushing  on  to  the-south,  besi^ed  the  castle  of 
Termes,  another  asylum  of  ue  Albigeois  Church.    For  thirty  years 

•  Cfaroo.  Laonied.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  1928. 

t  Pedr.  Vail.  Sam.,  c.  39 :  '*  In  diluvio  aquarum  mnltanim  ad  Deom  non 
approximabb."  X  ^>^*»  ^  ^7* 

§  Ibid.    **  Ne  timeatis,  quia  credo  quod  paudssimi  oooTerterentur." 

II  Ibid.  Nee  opus  fuit  quod  iiostri  eos  prcjicerent,  quia  obstinati  in  sua 
nequitia  omnes  se  m  ignem  ultro  praecipitabaDt. 
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TOeviouslyno  on^  in  that  castle  had  partaken  of  the 
The  macnines  required  for  breachinff  the  walls  were  conatmcted  bj 
the  Archdeacon  of  Paiis.*  IncrediDle  efforts  were  necessuy  to  re- 
duce the  place.  The  besiegers  planted  the  crucifiz  on  the  top  of 
the  machines  to  disarm  the  besieged,  or  to  render  them  still  more 
ffuiltj  if  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  at  the  risk  of  skrikiog 
me  image  ot  Christ.  Among  those  they  burned  there  was  one  who 
dedarea  his  willingness  to  be  conyerted ;  Montfort  insisted  that  he 
should  be  bumtf  It  is  true  that  the  flames  refused  to  touch  his 
body,  and  ovlj  consumed  his  bonds. 

It  was  manifest  that  after  having  got  possesion  of  so  many  stzooff 
places  in  the  mountains,  Montfort  would  return  to  the  plain  and 
attack  Toulouse.  The  count,  in  his  dismay,  applied  to  every  one;  to 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  England,  the  Kinff  of  France,  and  the 
Kim^  of  Aragon.    The  two  former,  threatened  by  the  Chuicfa  and 
by  France,  could  afford  him  no  aid.     Snain  had  full  employment  in 
watching  theprogress  of  the  Moors.    Philip  Augustas  wrote  to  the 
pope.    The  Ejn^  of  Aragon  did  the  same,  and  endeavoured  to  gun 
over  Montfort  himself,  'wiioae  homage  he  consented  to  receive  for 
the  dominions  of  the  Viscount  of  Beaders,  and  he  intrusted  his  own 
son  to  him  in  order  to  secure  his  good  faith.^    At  the  same  time 
this  generous  prince,  wishing  to  show  that  he  knit  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  gave  him  one  of 
his  sisters  in  marriage,  and  bestowed  the  other  on  the  count's  yomg 
son,  who  was  afterwards  Raymond  yn.§   Hewent  in  person  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  to  intercede  for  the  count    But  thoee  nzieslB  were 
men  without  bowels;  the  two  princes  were  obliged  to  ny  from  tbe 
city  without  taking  leave  of  the  bishops,  who  intended  to  arrest 
them.)    The  following  is  the  mockery  of  a  treaty  to  which  thej 
would  have  had  Raymond  subscribe: 

"  Firstly;  the  count  shall  incontinently  dismiss  all  those  who 
have  come  to  bring  him  aid  and  assistance,  or  who  shall  yet  come, 
and  shall  send  them  all  away  without  retaming  one.  He  shall  be 
obedient  to  the  Church;  shall  make  reparation  for  all  the  mtschid' 
and  damage  she  has  received,  and  shall  be  submissive  to  her  as  lang 
as  he  lives  without  any  contradiction.  Throughout  all  his  dominions 
there  shall  be  eaten  but  two  kinds  of  viands.  The  Count  Baymond 
shall  expel  and  cast  out  of  his  dominions  all  the  heredcs  ana  their 
allies.  The  said  count  shall  make  over  and  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  legates,  and  the  said  Count  de  Montfort,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  do  with  them  accordmg  to  their  will  and  pleasait, 
aU  and  every  one  of  those  whom  they  shall  name  and  declare  U) 
him,  and  that  within  the  space  of  one  year.    Throughout  all  his 

•  Petr.Vall.Sam..c.41. 

t  «*  If  be  lie%"  saji  Montfort,  «<  be  wiU  only  haYe  bis  deiertt.    If  be  vj)m 
really  to  \m  converted,  the  fire  will  expiate  bit  sins."    Ibid,  c  tt. 
I  Uiat.  du  Lanauedn  1-  xzi.,  c.  96,  p.  SOa. 
f  GuilL  de  Podf.  Laur.,  c.  irilL,  Q  Hist,  du  Laoguedoc^  ui.  ML 
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dominioiiB  no  one,  whoBoever  lie  may  be,  whether  noble  or  man  of 
low  estate,  shall  wear  any  garment  of  price,  but  only  sorry  blacJc 
capes.  He  shall  cause  to  be  pulled  down  and  demolished  in  his  do- 
minions to  the  level  of  the  eurth,  and  without  leaving  any  portion 
standing,  all  the  castles  and  places  of  defence.  None  of  the  gentle- 
men or  nobles  of  that  country  shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  any  town 
or  fortress,  but  they  shall  all  uve  in  the  open  coimtiy  like  villeins 
and  peasants.  In  all  his  dominions  there  shall  be  paid  no  toll» 
except  those  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  and  to  levy  according 
to  ancient  usages.  Every  head  of  a  house  shall  pay  yearly  four 
Toulousan  demers  to  the  legate,  or  to  those  whom  he  shall  appoint 
to  levy  the  same.  The  Count  shall  cause  to  be  given  up  all  he  shall 
liave  received  of  the  revenues  of  his  lands,  ana  all  the  profits  he 
shall  have  had  from  the  same.  When  the  Oount  of  Monttbrt  shall 
zide  through  his  lands  and  countries,  either  he  or  any  of  his  people 
great  or  small,  none  shall  demand  any  thing  of  him  or  them  for  what 
tney  ehall  take,  nor  shall  resist  him  m  any  thing  whatever.  When 
the  Count  Raymond  shall  have  done  and  accomplished  every  thing 
hereinbefoie  stated,  he  shall  go  beyond  sea  to  make  war  against  the 
Turks  and  the  infidels  in  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  shaU  never 
zetam  thence  until  the  legate  shall  have  ordered  him  so  to  do. 
When  he  shall  have  done  and  accomplished  all  that  is  hereinbefore 
flet  down,  all  his  lands  and  lordships  shall  be  restored  and  given  up 
to  him  by  the  legate  or  the  Count  de  Montfort,  when  it  shall  please 
them."* 

Such  a  peace  was  war.  Montfort  was  not  yet  attacking  Toulouse, 
but  his  man  Folquet,  fonnerly  a  troubadour  and  now  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  as  rabid  in  fanaticism. and  vengeance  as  he  had  formerly 
heem  in  pleasure,  was  working  in  that  dty  for  the  crusade,  and  or- 
^nising  the  Catholic  party  under  the  name  of  the  White  Company,  f 
The  Company  took  up  arms,  in  defiance  of  the  Count,  to  assist 
Montfort,  who  was  besiegmg  the  castle  of  Lavaur.^  This  refusal  of 
aid  was  the  first  pretext  ^eged  by  the  latter  for  besieging  Toulouse. 
He  wished  to  take  advantajze  of  the  army  of  crusaders  which  had 
just  arrived  fix>m  the  Low  Countries  and  m>m  Germany;  and  which 
numbered  among  other  great  lords  belonging  to  it,  ^e  Duke  of 

*  Cbron.  Langued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.»  1986. 

•!•  Piaised  bv  Dante. 

i  '*  After  the  taking  of  Lavaur,"  says  the  monk  of  yaux-Sernay, "  Aimeiy, 
Jord  of  Montr^l  and  other  knights,  to  the  number  of  eighty*  were  dragged  out 
of  the  oiBtle.  The  noble  count  immediately  ordered  that  they  should  every  man 
be  hung  upon  a  gallows.  But  when  Aimeiy,  who  was  the  lugest  man  aroonj^t 
them,  was  hung,  the  gallows  fell,  for  in  the  great  hurry  they  bad  not  been  suffi- 
ciently secured  in  tlie  ground.  The  count,  seeing  that  this  would  cause  a  great 
dd&Y*  ordered  that  the  others  should  have  their  throats  cut,  and  the  pilgrims 
receiving  this  order  with  the  greatest  avidiQr,  soon  massacred  them  all  on  the 
same  spot.  The  hidy  of  the  castle,  AimeiVs  sister,  and  an  execrable  heretic,  was 
by  the  count's  orders  thrown  into  a  well,  wnich  was  filled  up  with  stones.  Then 
our  pilgrims  oathered  toother  the  innumerable  heretics  who  were  in  the  castle, 
^nd  burned  mem  alive  with  extreme  joy."    Pet,  Vail.  Sam.,  c  52. 
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Austria.  The  priests  departed  horn  Toulouse  in  prooesmcm,  chant- 
ing litanies  and  devoting  the  peopb  they  abandoned  to  death.  Hie 
l^diop  ezpresslj  requested  that  his  flock  should  be  tzeated  like  Be- 
ners  and  Gaicaasonne. 

Henceforth  it  was  manifest  that  reljgicm  had  less  to  do  with  all 
this  than  ambition  and  vengeance.  Ine  monks  of  Citeauz,  this 
same  year,  took  the  bishoprics  of  Languedoc  to  themsehres.  The 
abbot  had  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  and,  furthermore,' aasomed 
tihe  title  of  duke  without  decency  or  shame  in  Raymond's  lifetime.* 
Shortly  afterwards  Montfort,  no  longer  knowing  where  to  find  he* 
relics  to  slay  for  a  new  army  that  joined  him,  led  it  into  Agenoia, 
and  continued  the  crusade  in  an  orthodox  country,  f 

Thereupon  all  the  lords  of  the  Pyrenees  declared  openly  for 
Raymond.  The  counts  of  Foix,  Beam,  and  Commin^es,  aided 
him  in  forcing  Simon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  tne  Count 
of  Foix  nearly  defeated  the  latter  at  Castdnaudaiy;  but  the  more 
practised  troops  of  Montfort  recovered  the  victory.  These  p^ty 
princes  wexe  encouraged  by  seeing  the  great  sovereigns  moce  or  ka 
openly  avowing  the  interest  they  took  in  Raymond's  cause.  Savaiy 
de  Maul^n,  the  King  of  England's  seneschal,  was  at  Gastdnandaiy 
with  the  troops  of  A^on  and  Foix.|  Unfortunately,  the  King  of 
England  durst  not  act  directly.  The  King  of  Axagon  vras  obliged 
to  unite  all  his  forces  with  tnose  of  the  other  princes  of  Spain,  to 
repulse  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Almohades,  who  were  advancbig 
to  the  number  of  300,000  or  400,000.  We  know  how  glorioulv 
the  Spaniards  forced,  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  the  chains  with 
which  the  Mussulmans  had  endeavoured  to  forti^  themaelTes.  Hiii 
victory  began  a  new  era  for  Spain.  Thenoefortn  it  had  no  longer 
to  demnd  Europe  against  Afiica;  the  strife  of  races  and  rdigicms  wis 
ended  (July  16,  1212). 

The  remonstrances  of  the  King  of  Aragon  in  favour  of  his  brothe^ 
in-law  seemed  then  to  have  some  weight;  the  pope  was  shaken  fiv 
the  moment§  The  King  of  France  made  no  secret  of  the  interest 
he  felt  for  Raymond ;  but  the  pope  having  been  confirmed  in  his 
first  ideas  by  tnose  who  profited  by  the  crusade,  the  King  of  Axagon 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  force,  and  sent  a  chaUenge  to 
Simon.  The  latter,  always  as  humble  and  prudent  as  he  was  strong, 

*  Hist,  du  Langued.,  1.  xxiii.,  c.  16,  p.  223. 

f  They  found,  however,  seren  Vaudois  in  the  castle  of  MauriUac,  **  and  boned 
them,"  says  Peter  de  Vaux-Semay,  **  wUh  wngpeakMe  jay/"  C.  79.  At  Lavasr, 
they  bad  already  burned  **  innomerable  heretics  with  extreme  Jey.^    IbwL,  c  3L 

t  Cbron.  Langued.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  1944.  Peter.  Vail.  8am.,  c  57.  Joho 
biniself  formally  declared  his  opposition  to  the  siege  of  ManDaode,  and  threatp 
ened  to  attack  the  crusaders. 

§  He  reproached  Montfort  with  **  laying  greedy  hands  eren  on  tfaoae  doai* 
nions  of  Raymond  which  were  in  nowise  inftcted  with  heresy,  and  with  hnmng 
left  him  little  more  than  Montauban  and  Toulouse."  Don  Pedro  of  Angoi 
complained  that  the  possessions  of  his  vassals,  the  counts  of  Poh^  Cu— nimt» 
and  B^ra,  were  unjustly  invaded,  and  that  Montlbrt  had  robbed  btm  of  bia  ova 
lands  whilst  be  was  fighting  against  the  Saiaoens.  Epist.  Innoc.  IIU  706^1^ 
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fbrst  sent  and  asked  the  kin^,  was  it  leally  tnie  that  he  had  chal* 
lenged  him,  and  wherein  oomd  he,  the  &ithful  vasBal  of  the  crown 
of  Aiagon,  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign;  at  the 
flame  time  he  held  himself  in  readiness.  He  had  not  many  men, 
and  almost  the  whole  people  was  on  the  side  of  his  adversaries. 
But  Montfort's  men  were  knights  heavily  armed  and  almost  invul- 
nerable,  or  else  mercenaries  of  tried  courage,  and  who  had  grown 
old  in  these  wars.  Don  Pedro  had  abundance  of  town  militia,  and 
flome  bodies  of  light  cavalry  accustomed  to  skirmish  against  the 
Moors.  The  mond  difference  between  the  two  armies  was  still 
stronger;  Montfort's  followers  had  faith  in  their  cause;  they  had 
confessed,  received  absolution,  and  kissed  the  relics*  As  for  Don 
Pedro,  all  historians,  and  even  his  own  son,  represent  him  to  us  as 
occupied  with  £ax  different  thoughts. 

^^  A  priest  came  and  said  to  the  Count,  '  You  have  few  com« 
cooions  in  comparison  with  your  adversaries,  among  whom  is  the 
Kin^  of  Aragon,  very  skilful  and  experienced  in  war,  attended  by 
his  knights  and  a  numerous  asmjj  and  so  few  men  as  you  have 
would  be  xmequally  matched  a^unst  the  king  and  such  a  mul* 
titude.'  The  Count,  in  reply,  took  a  letter  from  his  purse,  and  said, 
*  Bead  that  letter.'  The  Driest  found  in  it  that  the  King  of  Arason 
greeted  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  the  diocese  of  Toulouse,  telling  her 
uiat  it  was  for  love  of  her  he  was  about  to  drive  the  French  from 
her  countiy ,  and  many  fair  things  besides.  When  the  priest  had  read 
the  letter,  he  answered,  *  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  *  •  What 
do  I  mean?'  said  Montfort,  '  that  so  may^  God  aid  me  as  I  little 
fear  a  king  who  sets  himself  to  cross  the  designs  of  God  for  the  love 
ofaharlof't 

Whatever  be  the  authenticity  of  these  circumstances,  Montfort 
finding  himself  in  presence  of  tne  enemy  at  Muret,  near  Toulouse, 
made  a  £eint  of  aedining  an  engagement  and  marched  away, 
then  fidling  on  them,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  heavy  cavdry, 
he  scatter^  them,  and  killed,  it  is  said,  more  than  15,000  of  them, 
with  a  loss  on  his  own  side  of  not  more  than  eiffhty-two  and  a  single 
knight.^  Many  of  Montfort's  partisans  had  agreed  together  to 
direct  their  attacks  solely  aeainst  the  £jng  of  Aragon.  One  of 
them  at  first  mistook  for  the  king  one  of  his  followers  whom  be  had 
made  wear  his  arms ;  but  discovering  his  mistake,  he  said,  ''  AAer 

*  Gain,  de  Pod.  Laur.,  c.  21.  Diem  inttantem  EialtalioDis  nncUe  Cruets 
bello  Cnicifixi  pugiles  elegerunt,  et  factis  oonfcssionibus  peccatorum  et  audito 
ex  more  divino  officio,  cibo  salutari  altaris  refecti,  et  prandio  sobrio  oonfortatt, 
Anna  sumunt  et  ad  proelium  se  accingunt. 

f  Ibid.  **  Quid  toIo  dicere  ?  Sic  Deus  me  adjuvet,  quod  ego  regem  non 
vereor,  qui  pro  una  venit  contra  Deum  meietrioe."  Comment,  del  Rey  en  Jaeme^ 
€.  8  (quotea  in  tbe  Hist,  du  Langiied.,  iii.  258).  He  had  spent  the  night  with 
one  of  his  mistresses,  and  was  so  weary,  that,  when  he  heard  mass  before  the  battle^ 
he  could  not  remain  standing  during  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  and  was  obliged 
to  sit  down." 

X  Petr.  Vail.  Sara.,  c.  72.    Ouill.  Pod.  Laur.,  c.  22.    Ghiill.  Brito. 
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all,  the  king  is  a  better  knight."  Don  Pedro  then  sprang  forwird 
and  said,  *'  That's  not  the  king,  here  he  is."  Instantly  they  pierced 
him  witli  their  weapons. 

This  prince  left  behind  him  a  long-cherished  memory.  He  was 
a  brilliant  troubadour,  an  inconstant  spouse;  but  who  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  remember  that  &ult?  When  Montfort  saw  him 
stretched  on  the  earth,  and  distinguishable  by  his  tall  stature,  the 
ferocious  general  of  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  suppress  a  tear.* 

The  Church  seemed  to  be  triumphant  in  the  south  of  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  Grreek  empire.  There  remained  its  northern  enemies, 
the  heretics  of  Flanders,  the  excommunicated  John,  and  the  anti- 
Caesar,  Otho. 

All  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Holy  See  had  been 
suspended  for  five  years  (120iB — 1213) ;  the  separation  seemed 
alread;^  as  fully  accomplished  as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Innocent 
had  dnven  John  to  extremities,  and  let  loose  a  new  Thomas  a'  Beckel 
against  him.  In  1208,  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  sovereign 
pontiff  was  commencing  the  crusade  of  the  South,  he  made  anoiher, 
under  a  less  martial  form,  against  the  King  of  England,  by  laiang 
one  of  his  enemies  to  the  pnmacy.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbnxy, 
the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  political  personage.  He  was,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
king's  earls  and  lieutenants,  the  chief  of  Kent,  and  those  southern 
counties  of  England  which  formed  its  least  tractable  portion,  and 
that  one  which  remained  the  most  faitiiful  to  the  ola  Briton  and 
Saxon  spirit  The  Primate  of  England  appears  to  us  as  a  depo- 
sitorjr  of  the  national  liberties,  analogous  to  tiie  jutiua  of  Aragon. 
Nothing  was  more  important  for  the  king,  than  to  have  a  man  of 
his  own  to  fill  such  a  place;  and  this  he  strove  to  effect  through  the 
prelates  of  his  Norman  Church.  But  the  monks  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  always  claimed  tiie  right  of  this  eke- 
tion  as  an  imprescriptible  right  of  their  house,  the  primitive  metio- 

g>lis  of  English  Cnristianity.    The  voice  of  these  poor  monks  of 
ent  was  the  only  one  that  still  embodied  the  whole  reclamations  of 
the  people,  and  attested  the  ancient  right  of  the  vanquished. 

Innocent  took  advantage  of  this  conflict;  he  declared  for  the 
monks,  and  then,  when  the  latter  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves, he  annulled  tiie  first  elections,  and  without  waiting  fer  tbe 
king's  sanctioui  which  he  had  demanded,  he  caused  one  of  John's 
personal  enemies  to  be  elected  under  his  own  eyes,  hj  the  ddq;ates 
of  the  monks  of  Rome.  This  was  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Saxoo 
descent,  like  Becket,  as  his  name,  Langton,  indicates.  He  had 
been  a  professor,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  Some  gallant  verses  addressed  by  him  to  the  Virgin  Maiy 
have  come  down  to  us.    John  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  oon* 

•  Petr,  Vail.  Saro.,  c  72.  Videzit  regem  prottiatan,  dcsoendit  de  eqom  fC 
super  corptis  defundi  plaoctum  fecit. 
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secration  of  the  archbishop,  than  he  expelled  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bttiy  from  England,  laid  hands  on  their  property,  and  swore  that  if 
the  pope  issara  his  interdict  against  him,  he  would  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  whole  cler^,  and  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  all 
the  Romans  he  found  in  his  dominions.  The  interdict  came,  and 
excommunication  too;  but  there  was  not  found  a  man  who  would 
daie  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  king.  EffecH  sunt  qtitui  canes  muti^ 
non  audentes  iatrare.  The  fearful  news  was  whispered  about,  but  no 
one  dared  to  promul^te  it  openly,  nor  to  conform  to  it.  The  Arch- 
deacon Greoffi-oy  havmg  retired  m)m  the  exchequer,  John  had  him 
crushed  to  death  under  a  mass  of  lead.  He  exacted  hostages  from 
his  barons,  to  prevent  their  abandoning  him,  and  they  durst  not 
refuse  to  communicate  with  him.  For  himself,  he  boldly  took  on 
him  the  part  of  the  Church's  adversary,  and  rewarded  a  priest  for 
preaching  to  the  people  that  the  kin^  was  God's  scourge,  and  should 
be  endured  as  the  minister  of  divme  wrath.  This  stubbornness 
and  sense  of  security  on  John's  mrt,  excited  awe;  he  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  situation.  He  devoured  the  wealth  of  the 
clersy  at  his  ease,  violated  noble  girk,  purchased  soldiers,  and 
laugned  at  every  thing.  Money  he  took,  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
from  priests,  the  towns,  and  the  Jews;  the  latter  he  imprisoned, 
whenever  they  refused]  to  produce  their  gold,  and  had  their  teeth 
pulled  out  one  by  one.*  He  made  sport  for  five  years  with  the 
"Wrath  of  Grod.  John's  oath  was:  ''By  God's  teetn;  per  denies 
17tft."t  In  him  appeared  the  last  incarnation  of  that  satanic  spirit  we 
have  remarked  in  the  kings  of  England;  in  the  frantic  viblence  of 
William  Bufus  and  Coeur  de  Lion;  in  the  murder  of  Becket;  in 
the  parricidal  wars  of  that  family.    ''  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good.'*^ 

He  had  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  France  and  Europe  had  their 
attention  wholly  encaged  with  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois; 
but  in  proportion  as  Montfort's  success  became  more  decided,  John's 
danger  au^ented.§  It  was  plainly  felt,  that  this  state  of  terror, 
this  life  without  God,  in  which  the  priests  officiated  imder  pain  of 

•  Chron.  de  Mailros,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  six.  249.— Mat.  Paris,  p.  100 :  Jussit  rex 
tortoribiu  8uis»  ut  (tiebus  singulis  nnum  ex  molaribus  excaterent  dentibus.  •  •  • 
Die  octavo  Judsus. . .  .dedit  pecuniam. 

t  His  fatbcrusedtoswear,"  By  God's  eyes."  Epist.  Sancti  Thoma gp.  493,  &c. 

t  I  regret  that  Shakspeare  did  not  venture  to  give  a  second  part  of  King  John. 

§  The  King  of  England  was  the  peraonal  enemy  of  the  Montforts.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Simon's  grand&ther,  had  dared  to  hiv  hands  on  Henry  II. 
Simon's  uterine  brother,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Muret,  was  that  William  of  Barret,a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  who  ennged 
with  Ucfaard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Sicily,  in  presence  of  the  two  armies,  and  sub* 
jected  bun  to  the  humiliation  of  having  found  his  equal.  Simon  de  Montfort% 
second  son,  as  we  have  already  said,  afterwards  continued,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  commons,  his  fiimily  strife  against  the  sons  of  John.  The  latter  did  not 
dare  to  send  troops  to  his  brother-in-law  Ra:|rmond,  but  he  manifested  the  greatest 
resentment  against  such  of  his  barons  as  joined  Montfort.  When  he  went  into 
Guienne,  they  all  quitted  the  army  of  the  crusaders.  Some  lords  of  John's  court 
dcCeoded  Gkutelnauduy  and  Marmande  against  Montfort. 
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death,  could  not  endure.  When  Henry  VJJl.  afbrwaids  withdrew 
England  from  its  connexion  with  the  pope,  the  &ct  was  that  he 
constituted  himself  pope.  This  was  not  to  be  done  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  John  did  not  attempt  it.  In  1212,  Innocent  UL,  fed- 
ing  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  South,  preached  the  cruaade  against 
j3m,  and  charged  the  King  of  France  with  the  execution  of  the 
apostolic  sentence*  Philip  assembled  a  fleet,  and  an  immense  army, 
and  John  collected,  it  is  said,  60,000  men  at  Dover;  bat  in  all  tliat 
multitude  there  were  hardly  any  on  whom  he  could  rely.  The 
pope's  legate,  who  had  crossed  the  straits,  made  him  sensible  of  bis 
danger;  the  court  of  Rome  wished  to  humble  John,  but  not  to  be- 
stow England  on  the  King  of  France.  He  submitted,  and  did 
homage  to  the  pope,  and  imdertook  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  1000 
sterling  marks  of  gold.t  There  was  notning  that  implied  shame  in 
the  ceremony  of  feudal  homage.  Kings  were  often  vassals  to  lords 
of  little  power  for  some  lands  which  they  held  of  them  in  fief; 
the  King  of  England  had  always  been  the  King  of  France's  vassal 
for  Normandy  or  A(]|uitaine.  Henry  U.  had  done  homage  for  Eng- 
land to  Alexand^  HI.,  and  Richard  to  the  Emperor.  But  the 
times  were  changed,  the  barons  affected  to  think  their  king  dis- 
graced by  his  submission  to  priests,  j:  He  himself  could  hardly  oon- 
oeal  his  ra^  A  hermit  had  predicted,  that  by  Ascension  day 
John  would  no  longer  be  king;  and  John,  bent  on  proving  that  h^ 
was  so  still,  had  me  prophet  dragged  at  die  tail  of  a  horse  that 
kicked  him  to  pieces. 

Philip  Augustus  would,  perhaps,  have  invaded  England,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  le^te's  prohibition,  had  not  the  Count  of  Flanden 
forsaken  him.  Flanders  and  England  had  early  been  connected 
together  by  commercial  relations,  the  Flemish  workmen  having 
need  of  the  English  wooL  The  legate  urged  Phiho  to  torn  the 
great  army  he  had  collected  aeainst  the  Flemings.  Ijie  weavers  of 
Ghent  ana  Bruges  were  scarcejy  in  better  repute  for  orthodoxy  than 
the  Albigeois  of  Languedoc.§  Philip  followed  the  advice,  invaded 
Flanders,  and  committed  cruel  ravages.  Dam  was  piUaged;  Cassd, 
Ypres,  Bru^,  and  Ghent  were  for^  to  pay  ransom.  TheFrench 
were  besieging  the  latter  town,  when  they  learned  that  John's  fleet 
was  blockading  their  own.  They  could  omy  save  it  firom  the  enemy 
by  burning  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  they  avenged  themsehes 
by  setting  fire  to  the  towns  of  Dam  and  Lille.| 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  2S2. 

f  Rymer,  voL  i.,  part  1,  p.  Ill :  Johannes  Dei  gratia  rex  Ai^i» Jibffe 

coDcedimiu  Deo  et  sS.  Apoetolia,  etc.,  ac  domino  nostra  papee  Innocentio  eyn^ 
qne  catbolids  BueoesBoribua  totum  regmirn  AngliK,et  totno  regoinn  HibcraiK, 

efeo. . .  .iUa  tanquam  feodatarins  recipientet Bcdeiia  Rmwana  miUe  OHOtas 

•tertingonim  percipial  annnatim,  etc. 

t  Mat  Pans,  p.S71 :  **  Tu  Johannet  lagubris  memorise  pro  futttiissaodii.  at 
term  tua,  ab  antiqoo  libera,  ancillaiet,  excogita8li»  fitftus  de  rege  libemoio  tii* 
btttaris,  finaartuSp  et  ipasallus  tenritatis. 

}  Seen^ira.  |  WfacN^  bofrercr,  Flrench  was  spokM. 
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That  same  winter,  John  ventuied  on  a  desperate  effort.  His  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Count  of  Toubuse,  had  just  lost  idl  his  hopes  by 
the  battle  of  Muret,  and  the  deadi  of  the  King  of  Aragon  (Sep* 
tember  12th,  1213).    The  King  of  England  must  now  have  re« 

Ented  of  haying  abandoned  to  £eir  £ite  the  Albi^is,  who  would 
ye  been  his  best  allies.  He  sought  for  others  in  Spain  and  in 
Aiiica,  and  applied,  it  is  said,  to  Sie  Mohammedans,  to  the  chief, 
even,  of  the  Almohades;*  choosing  rather  to  be  damned,  and  to  give 
himself  to  the  devil  than  to  the  Cnuicb. 

*  Math.  Fans,  p.  169.—**  He  sent,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  confidential  mes- 
sengeis,  that  is  to  say,  Thomas  Herdinton,  and  Raoul  the  son  of  Nicholas,  both 
knigbte,  and  a  derk  named  Robert  of  London,  to  the  admiral,  to  the  great  King 
of  Africa^  Morocco,  and  Spain,  who  was  vulgarly  called  Miramumelui,  inform- 
ing him,  tliat  he  would  surrender  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  him,  and  would  hold 
the  same  of  him,  if  it  pleased  him,  as  a  tributary ;  and,  likewise,  that  he  would 
abandon  the  Christian  law,  which  he  thought  to  be  but  an  idle  thing,  and  would 
attach  himself  feithfully  to  the  law  of  Mahomet. . . .  They  gave  the  admiral  the 
loyal  chart,  and  an  interpreter  who  was  sent  for  explained  it  clearly.  After  the 
reading  the  king  closed  the  book  whicli  he  had  been  reading,  for  ne  was  seated 
by  his  reading-3esk  studying.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and  age,  of 
quiet  deportment,  and  eas^  and  prudent  words.  After  having  deliberate  for 
some  time  within  himself,  he  said,  '  I  was  just  now  reading  a  book  written 
in  Greek  by  a  wise  and  Christian  Greeks  named  Paul,  whose  acts  and  dis- 
courses please  me  much.  One  thing  alone  displeases  me  in  him,  viz. :  that 
he  did  not  hold  fast  bv  the  law  under  which  he  was  bom,  but  went 
over  to  another  as  a  fickle  deserter ;  and  I  say  this  for  your  master  the  King 
of  the  Engilish,  who  bom  under  the  pious  and  holy  law  of  the  Christians  now 
Imms  with  desire,  inconstant  and  fickle  as  he  is,  to  abandon  it  for  another.'  And 
be  added,  *  God,  who  knows  all  things,  knows  that  if  I  had  no  law  I  would 
choose  this  one  above  all  others,  and  would  ardently  embrace  it.'  Then  he  desired 
to  know  what  manner  of  man  was  the  King  of  England,  and  what  was  his  realm. 
Hearing  a  deep  sigh,  the  king  replied,  *  Never  have  I  read  or  heard  tell  that 
any  kin|^  possosor  of  so  fine  a  realm  sabmissive  and  obedient  to  him,  was  wil^ 
ling  from  beinff  independent  to  become  tributary  ;  from  free  to  become  a  slave ; 
from  happy  to  become  wretched. . . .'  Then  he  inquired,  but  with  contempt,  as  to 
his  age,  his  stature,  and  his  bravery.  He  was  told  that  the  King  of  England  was 
past  fifty ;  that  lus  hair  was  quite  white ;  that  his  body  was  stout ;  that  he  was 
not  tall,  but  rather  plump  and  robust  in  all  his  limbs.  ...  At  last,  revolving  in 
his  mind  all  the  replies  of  the  envoys,  after  a  short  silence  the  aihniral  replied 
indignantly,  with  a  contemptuous  grimace :  *  That  is  not  a  king,  but  a  kinglin^ 
grown  imbecile  and  decrepit,  and  I  care  not  for  him ;  he  is  unworthy  of  my 
aUianoe.'  Then  looking  askance  on  Thomas  and  Raoul,  he  said :  '  Come  not 
again  before  me,  and  never  let  your  eyes  again  see  my  fine.'  As  the  envoys 
were  retiiing  in  great  confusion,  the  king  cast  his  eyes  on  Robert  the  clerk,  tne 
third  ambasHidor,  who  was  small  and  bkck,  had  one  aim  longer  than  the  other, 
his  fingers  misshapen,  and  his  two  eyes  set  dose  together,  with,  moreover,  a 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance.  The  king  then  reflecting  that  so  sony  a  personage 
would  not  have  been  chosen  for  so  difficult  a  negotiation,  if  he  was  not  upri(^t, 
iiiteUigent,and  shrewd ;  seeing  his  crown  and  tonsure,  and  judging  from  thence 
that  he  was  a  derk,  called  him  to  him  ;  because,  while  the  others  were  speaking 
Robert  had  held  his  peace  and  kept  aloof. .  •  •  The  king  asked  him  whether  John 
possessed  any  merit,  vrhether  he  had  procreated  vigorous  children,  and  whether 
the  generative  bcvity  was  strong  in  him ;  and  he  added,  that  if  Robert  lied  in 
his  replies,  he  would  never  again  believe  any  Christian,  and  above  all  anjr  derk. 
Robert  swore  by  the  Christian  law  that  he  wouki  reply  sincerdy  to  all  his  qnea* 
tions.    He  told  him,  therefore^  and  assured  him,  that  John  was  rather  a  tyrant 
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Meanwhile,  he  was  buying  up  another  army ;  hiei  own  had  agun 
abandoned  him  in  the  last  campaign.  He  was  sendins  sabmdies  to 
his  nephew  Otho,*  and  stirring  u{>  all  the  princes  of  Belgium.  He 
crossed  the  seas  in  the  depth  of  winter,  about  Februaiy  15th,  1214, 
and  landed  at  Rochelle,  intending  to  attack  Philip  on  the  south, 
while  the  Germans  and  the  Flemmgs  were  to  fall  upon  him  on  the 
nordb.  The  moment  was  well  chosen;  the  Poitevins,  already  weaxy 
of  the  yoke  of  France,  ranged  themselves  in  multitudes  round  John's 
banners.  The  lords  in  the  north,  too,  were  alanned  at  the  progress  of 
the  king's  power ;  the  Count  of  Boulogne  had  been  despoiled,  bynim  of 
the  five  counties  he  possessed ;  the  Count  of  Flanders  in  vain  demanded 
restoration  of  Aire  and'  St  Omer.  The  last  campaign  had  ezaqpe- 
n^ted  to  the  utmost  the  hatred  borne  by  the  Flemings  to  the  French. 
The  counts  of  Lunbourg,  Holland,  and  Louvain,  entered  into  this 
league,  though  the  last  named  was  Philip's  son-in-law.  There  was 
also  Hugues  de  Boves,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Free  Companion 
leaders;  and,  lastly,  the  poor  Emperor  of  Brunswick,  who  was  him- 
self but  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  his  imcle,  the  King  of  England. 
It  is  asserted,  that  the  confederates  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
partition  of  France.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  to  have  had  l?ms, 
and  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  Peronne  and  Vermandois.    They  were 

than  a  kins;  ruining  his  people  instead  of  governing  tbem  ;  an  oppre8M>r  of  hb 
own,  and  uie  friend  of  strangers ;  a  lion  to  his  subjects  and  a  lamb  to  strangen 
and  rebels;  who  had  lost  by  his  supineness  the  Aichy  of  Nonnandv  and  many 
other  lands,  and  who  thirsted,  furthermore,  to  lose  or  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
England ;  insatiable,  greedy  of  money,  lavish  of  his  patrimony.  '  He  has  e»> 
gendered  few  children,  or  rather  he  has  encendered  none  that  are  vigorous, 
but  such  as  are  quite  like  tlieir  (atlier.  He  has  a  wife  who  is  hatml  to 
him,  and  who  hates  him ;  an  incestuous  woman,  a  sorceress,  an  adut^ 
teress,  and  a  thousand  times  convicted  of  these  crimes ;  in  sooth,  the  kiag^ 
her  husband,  has  had  her  paramours  strangled  on  her  bed.  The  king, 
himself,  has  dishonoured  tlie  wives  of  many  of  his  grandees  and  even  of 
his  relations;  he  has  polluted  his  daushters  and  his  marriaaeable  siscets. 
As  for  the  Christian  fiiith,  he  is,  as  vou  have  just  heard,  vacillating  and  full  of 
doubt.'  The  admiral  having  heard  this,  no  lon^r  felt  mere  contempt  for  JohB* 
but  abliorrence,  and  cursed  him  according  to  his  kw,  and  said, '  Whv  do  those 
jnisersble  English  suffer  such  a  man  to  reign  over  them  ?  Of  a  truth  tbcy  an 
effeminate  and  servile  wretches.*  '  The  English,*  replied  Robert*  *  are  the  mosl 
patient  of  men,  until  outrsges  and  abuses  exceed  all  measure;  bnt  now,  Kke  ao 
elephant  or  a  lion  that  feels  itself  wounded,  and  beholds  itself  all  bloody,  tbcy  an 
indignant,  and  desire,  somewhat  late  it  is  tme,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  that  oppwssei 
them.'  The  king  reproached  the  English  with  their  too  great  patienoe,  and  m^ 
oordiog  to  the  interpreter,  who  was  alwa}*!  present,  coimdice  is  the  phiaw  ha 
used.  He  sent  away  Robert  loaded  with  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  jewcileiy, 
and  silken  stuffiu  The  other  depuUet  he  sent  away  without  sahitii^  tbeas,  or 
honouring  them  with  any  present.  King  John  was  bitterly  afflicted  at  flndin| 
himself  thus  despised  by  the  kinc  admiral,  and  thwarted  in  nia  pnjecla.  Bobcit 
acted  very  liberally  towards  the  king  with  the  gifts  of  the  stranger ;  aoeoRfii^, 
John  honoured  him  more  than  the  others,  and  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Si.  Albans^ 
though  it  was  not  vacant.  He  related  to  some  of  his  intimate  friends  the  hinoiy 
of  his  jewdlervandall  that  the  admiml  had  said  to  him  in  secret*  Aasoqg  tot 
hearers  was  Buithew,  who  writes  and  relates  ttus." 
•  Math.  F^ris,p.U». 
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to  have  given  the  properlyof  thedeigy  to  t&eirBoldieiy,  in  imitation 
of  John.* 

The  battle  of  Bouvines,  so  fiunous  and  so  national,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  veiy  considerable  action.  It  is  probable  that  each 
army  hardly  exceeded  15,000  or  20,000  men.t  FhiUp  having  sent  the 
greater  ]»rt  of  his  knights  against  John,  had  formed  nis  army,  which 
he  led  himself,  partly  of  the  militia  of  Ficardy.  The  Belgians  suf- 
fered Philip  to  lav  waste  their  lands  rcyal^  for  a  month,  and  he 
was  about  tomarcn  back  agwn  without  miving  seen  the  enemy,  when 
he  feU  in  with  them  between  Lille  and  Toumay,  near  the  bridge  of 
Bouvines  (August  27th,  1214).  The  details  of  the  battle  have  be^ 
transmitted  to  us  by  an  eye-witness,  Gruillatmie  le  Breton,  the  chap- 
Iain  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  kept  behind  him  during  the  battle. 
Unfortunate^,  his  narrative,  evidentlv  distorted  by  flattery,  is  still 
more  so  by  the  dasdc  servility  with  which  the  poetic  historian 
thinks  himself  bound  to  mod^  his  Philippid  on  Virgil's  iEneid. 
Philip  must,  by  all  means,  be  JSneas,  ana  ^e  emperor,  Tumus. 
All  that  we  can  regard  as  certain  is,  that  our  forces  were  at  first 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  that  the  knights  made  several  charges, 
in  one  of  which  the  King  of  France  was  in  peril  of  his  life,  havmg 
been  pulled  off  his  horse  by  foot-soldiers  armed  with  hooks.  The 
Emneror  Otho  had  his  horse  woimded  by  William  of  Banes,  the 
brother  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  involved  and  carried  away 
in  the  rout  of  his  own  party.  The  glory  of  courage,  but  not  victory, 
remained  with  the  Braban^on  Free  Companions;  ^ose  veteran  sol- 
diers, 500  in  number,  refused  to  surrender  to  the  French,  and  chose 
rather  to  be  killed.  The  knights  held  out  less  obstinately ;  a  great 
nimiber  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Under  the  heavy  armour 
thev  wore,  a  man  once  unhorsed  was  almost  helpless.  Five  counts 
ana  earls  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Augustus,  viz.  those  of  Flan- 
ders, Boulogne,  Salisbury,  Tecklembourg,  and  Dortmund.  The 
first  two  remained  Philip's  prisoners  for  want  of  ransom.  Other 
prisoners  he  bestowed  on  the  communal  militia,  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  fight,  that  thev  might  ^t  them  to  ransom. 

John  was  not  more  mrtunate^  in  the  South  than  Otho  in  the 
North.  At  first,  he  obtained  rapid  successes  on  the  Loire,  and  took 
St.  Florent,  Anoenis,  and  Anjgers  ;  but  hardlv  had  the  two  armies 
met  &ce  to  &ce,  when  ia  panic  tenor  made  tnem  turn  their  backs 
at  the  same  moment  John  lost  more  rapidly  than  he  had  won; 
the  Aauitanians  gave  Louis  just  as  good  a  welcome  as  they  had 
given  John,  who  thought  hiiyself  fortunate  when  the  pope  obtained 
a  truce  for  him  in  consideration  of  60,000  marks  of  silverj  and 
returned  into  England,  beaten,  ruined^  and  without  resource.    It 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  715.  Otho  declared  that  an  archbishop  should  not  have  more 
than  twelve  horses,  a  bishop  six,  and  an  abbot  three.  Urspr.,  326,  ap.  Raumer, 
Hobenstaufen. 

t  Sismondi,  Hist  dea  Fran^ais,  p.  856. 

X  Ouill.  Brito.,  p.  M. 
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wa8  a  fine  oppcnrtuxiity  for  tbe  barons,  and  thejr  seized  it.  In  tbe 
month  of  January,  1215,  and  again  on  the  15th  of  June,  they  made 
him  sign  the  ceLebiated  document  known  under  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta.  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbmy,  ex-profesBor  of 
tiieUniversitjof  Paris,  maintained,  that  the  liberties  demanded  of  the 
king  were  none  other  than  the  old  EngHdi  Hberties  already  recognised 
by  Henry  Beauclerc  in  a  similar  charta.*  John  promised  the  baioiu, 
that  he  would  no  longer  dispose  of  their  daughters  and  widows  in 
marriage  against  theb  will,  nor  ruin  wards  under  pretext  of  feudal 
guardianship,  or  oardenoftfe.  He  promised  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
to  respect  their  mtnchises,  and  to  permit  all  fieemen  to  come  and  ^ 
as  they  pleased;  that  he  would  not  imprison  or  despoil  any  one  arm- 
trarily ;  thathewouldnotcausethecoif^ennitfn/of  poorpeopletobeseiBed 
(tools,  utensils,  &c.)  ^  that  he  would  not  levy  the  scutage,  or  war  tax, 
without  the  consent  of  the  barons*  parliament  (except  in  the  three 
cases  provided  by  the  feudal  laws);  and,  lastly,  that  he  would  no 
longer  cause  the  ^oods  and  the  carriages  necessary  for  his  household 
to  be  seized  by  his  officers.  The  royal  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
no  longer  to  follow  the  king,  but  was  to  sit  in  Westminster  mider 
the  eye  of  the  people.  Lastly,  the  judges,  constables  and  baiUfb 
were  thenceforth  to  be  persons  versed  in  the  science  of  the  laws. 
This  article  alone  transferred  the  judicial  power  to  scribes,  derks, 
legists,  and  men  of  lower  condition.  What  the  king  granted  to 
those  immediately  under  the  crown,  they,  too,  were  to  grant  to  their 
subalterns.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  aiistocrao^  felt  that  it  could 
not  consolidate  its  victory  over  the  king,  except  by  stipulating  on 
behalf  of  all  freemen;  on  that  day,  the  ancient  opposition  between 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  between  the  sons  of  the  Normans 
and  the  sons  of  the  Saxons,  passed  away  and  disappeared. 

When  this  document  was  laid  before  John,  he  cried  out,  *'  They 
might  just  as  well  demand  my  crown  of  me."t  He  signed  tte 
charter,  and  then  burst  into  a  horrible  fit  of  race,  tearing  and  gnaw- 
ing the  straw  and  wood  about  him,  like  a  wild  oeast  in  his  cage.  As 
soon  as  the  barons  had  dispersed,  he  had  it  published  all  over  the 
continent,  that  the  Braban9on,  Flemish,  Norman,  Poitevin,  and  Gascon 
adventurers,  who  desired  service,  might  come  to  England,  and  take 
the  lands  of  his  rebel  baroiis.§  He  purposed  repeating,  asainst  the 
Normans,  William's  conquest  over  the  Saxons.  Multituaes  a£  ad- 
venturers  presented  themselves  on  this  invitation,  and  the  alarmed 
barons  apjmed  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France.    The  son  of 

*  Hallam  suspects  a  pious  fraud  here. 

t  Hallam,  Histonr  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  87. 

t  It  is  stated  in  Magna  Charta,  that  should  the  kingf^  ministers  Tiolate  it  id 
any  matter,  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  council  of  the  twenty^fire  barons. 
'*  Thereupon  the  latter,  with  the  commonalty  of  the  whole  land,  shall  molest  and 
pursue  us  in  erery  way,  t.  e.  by  the  capture  of  our  castles,  Sec.*  Thus  the  fint 
attempt  at  the  establishment  or  guarantees  was  the  sanctioning  of  ciTil  war.  See 
Eisais  de  Guizot,  p.  439-441. 

§  Math.  Paris,  p.  225. 
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the  latter  had  mairied  Blanche  of  Castile,  Jolrn's  niece;  but  this 
princess,  who  was  not  her  uncle's  immediate  heir,  could  not  convey 
to  her  husband  a  right  she  did  not  herself  possess.  The  pope,  too, 
interfered.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Lad  pushed  matters  too  far  against  John,  and  he  forbade  the  King 
of  France  to  attack  the  King  of  England,  the  Churches  vassal 
Youi^  Louis,  Philip's  son,  feigmng  to  act  against  his  fitther^s  will,* 
passed  over  into  England,  in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  All  the  counties  of  Kent,  the  archbishop  himself,  and 
the  city  of  London,  declared  for  the  French.  John  found  himself 
once  more  forsaken,  alone,  and  an  eidle  in  his  own  kingdom.  He 
was  forced  to  seek  his  daily  subsistence  by  pillage,  like  a  leader  of 
Free  Companions.  In  the  morning  he  burned  the  house  where  he 
passed  the  night.  He  spent  some  months  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
supporting  himself  by  piracy.  He  carried  about  with  him,  however, 
a  sum  of  money,  with  whicn  he  counted  on  still  purchasing  soldiers; 
but  it  was  lost  in  crossing  a  river.  He  then  lost  all  hope,  fell  into  a 
fever,  and  died.  This  was  the  worst  thing  that  coula  happen  for 
the  French.  John's  son,  Heniy  HI.,  was  innocent  of  his  &ther's 
crimes.  Louis  soon  foimd  aU  the  English  rallied  against  him,  and 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  return  to  France,  on  condi- 
tion of  renouncing  the  crown  of  England.t 

Innocent  HI.  had  died  two  months  before  King  John  (July  16th, 
October  19th,  1216),  as  peat  and  as  triumphant  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  was  hunmiated.  And  yet  that  victorious  end  had  been 
saddened.  What  was  it  he  wanted?  He  had  put  down  Otho, 
and  made  an  emperor  of  his  young  Italian,  Frederic  H.  The  deaths 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  England  had  shown  the  world  what 
it  was  to  sport  with  we  Church.  The  heresy  of  the  Albigeois  had 
been  drowned  in  such  waves  of  blood,  that  hardly  could  a  victim  be 
foimd  for  the  fagots.  What  lacked  he  yet — that  great  and  terrible 
ruler  of  the  workl  and  of  thought? 

Only  one  thin^;  that  immense,  infinite  thin^,  the  want  of  which 
nothing  can  supply — ^his  own  approbation,  faith  in  himself.  I£s 
confidence  in  the  principle  of  persecution  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
shaken;  but  a  confused  wail  of  bloodshed  reached  his  ear  above  the 
din  of  his  victory;  a  small,  still,  awful  voice.  When  they  told  him 
that  his  legate  of  Citeaux  had  butchered  in  his  name  20,000 
men  in  Beziers,  and  that  Bishop  Foulquet  had  put  10,000 
men  to  death  in  Toulouse,  was  it  possible  that  the  sword  had 
never  smitten  amiss  in  such  wholesale  executions?    So  many  towns 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  286.  The  Court  of  Peers  was  assembled  at  Melun.  Louis  said 
to  Philip :  **  MoDseigneor,  1  am  your  liegeman  for  the  fie6  you  have  given  me 
this  side  the  sea;  but  as  for  the  reabn  of  England  it  does  not  belong  to  you  to 
decide  respecting  it I  only  ask  of  you  not  to  put  any  impediment  to  my  en- 
terprises, tor  I  am  determined  to  fight  to  the  death  if  need  be,  to  recover  my 
wife's  inheritance."     The  king  declared  that  he  would  give  his  son  no  support. 

t  According  to  the  English  accounts,  he  even  promisra  to  surrender  back  the 
conquests  of  Philip  Augustus  on  his  accession. 
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in  ashes;  so  many  children  punished  for  the  fitcdts  of  their  paients; 
80  many  sins  to  punish  sin  I  The  executioners  had  been  wdl  pud; 
this  one  was  Count  of  Toulouse  and  Marquis  of  Provence;*  that 
one  Archbishop  of  Narbonne;  the  rest  were  bishops.  And  what 
had  the  Chuieh,  herself,  gained?  Boundless  execration,  and  the 
pope^  a  doubt. 

It  was,  above  all,  a  year  before  his  death,  in  1215,  when  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  and  the  other  lords  of 
the  South,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet;  when  he  heard  their 
complaints,  and  saw  their  tears;  then  it  was  that  he  was  sorely  trou- 
bled in  his  mind.  He  wished,  it  is  said,  to  make  reparation,  and 
could  not;  his  agents  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  restitution 
which  would  have  ruined  th^  and  condemned  their  conduct.  It  U 
not  with  impunity  that  you  immolate  humanity  to  an  idea;  the  err 
of  blood  rings  through  your  own  heart,  and  shakes  the  idol  to  whi^ 
you  have  sacrificed.  That  idol  fidls  you  in  the  dajr  of  doubt;  it 
totters,  fades  away,  and  eludes  you.  The  only  certainty  it  leaves, 
is  that  of  the  crime  committed  for  it. 

'*  When  the  holy  &ther  heard  all  that  the  one  party  and  theother 
had  to  sajr  to  him,t  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  then  retired  to  lus 
cabinet  with  his  council,  and  the  said  lords  also  returned  to  thdr 
lo^n^  to  await  the  reply  which  the  holy  &ther  should  please  to 
make  mem. 

**  When  the  holy  &ther  had  retired,  all  the  prelates  of  the  par^ 
of  the  legate  and  Count  Montfort  came  to  him  and  told  him,  and 
demonstrated  to  him,  that  if  he  restored  their  lands  and  kndahips 
to  the  petitioners,  and  refused  to  listen  to  them,  the  prelates,  no  one 
in  the  world  would  ever  again  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
or  do  any  thins  for  her.  When  all  the  prelates  had  said  this,  the 
holy  father  tooK  a  book,  and  showed  them  all  how  that,  if  they  did 
not  restore  the  said  lands  and  lordships  to  those  firom  whom  they 
had  been  taken,  it  would  be  doing  them  a  great  wrong;  for  he  had 
found,  and  still  found.  Count  Rttmon  very  obedient  to  the  CSiurch 
and  to  his  commands,  as  well  as  all  the  others  who  were  wiUi  him. 
^  For  the  which  reason,'  he  said,  ^  I  give  them  leave  and  licence  to 
recover  their  lands  and  lordships  of  those  who  unjustly  retam 
them.' 

*'  Then  you  would  have  seen  the  said  prelates  murmur  aninst  the 
holy  father  and  the  princes  in  such  sort,  that  you  would  have  said, 

•  Id  a  charter  of  the  year  1816,  Montfort  stales  hinMelf :  Simoo,  prorideotiB 
Dei  dttx  Narbons,  comes  ToIomb,  et  marcbio  Provincis  ct  CaraMoue  vice 
comes,  et  domious  Montis-fortet.    Pmeuves  de  mitt,  du  Langiiedoc,  p.  854. 

t  ChroD.  langued.,  in  the  Preaves,  &c.  iii.  69—69.  I  folloir  Iff.  GoisoA 
translation  with  a  few  modificationi,  I  bdieTe  as  be  docs  in  the  bif^  antjqaiqr 
of  this  document.  Nererthelen,  the  cbronide  is  at  wuianoe  on  many  important 
fbeto  with  contemporary  historians.  In  this  instance,  perhaps,  it  makes  the  pope 
too  &voQiable  to  the  Connt  of  Touknise.  See  alto  the  Chionide  in  rcne, 
pnblithed  by  M.  Pauriel  in  the  Rerue  des  Dens  Mondci. 
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they  were  zather  desperate  men  tLan  otherwise,  and  the  holy  father 
was  quite  dismayed  to  find  the  prelates  so  much  exasperated,  against 
him. 

'*  When  the  chantre  of  Lyons,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  derks 
known  in  all  the  world,  saw  and  heard  the  said  prelates  murmur  in 
this  wise  against  the  holy  lather  and  the  princes,  he  rose  and  spoke 
against  the  nrelates,  setting  forth  to  the  holy  father  that  every 
thing  the  prelates  said,  and  nad  said,  was  nothmg  else  than  a  tissue 
of  malice  and  wickedness  against  the  said  princes  and  lords,  and 
agunst  all  truth ;  '  For,'  said  he,  '  thou  knowest  well,  lord 
pope,  as  regards  Count  Ramon,  that  he  has  always  been  obedient 
to  thee,  and  that  it  is  a  verity  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  put 
his  fortresses  into  thy  hands,  or  into  those  of  thy  legate.  He  nas 
also  been  of  the  first  that  took  the  cross;  he  was  at  the  siege  of 
Carcassonne,  against  his  nephew  the  Viscount  of  Beziers,  which  he 
did  in  order  to  show  how  obedient  he  was  to  thee,  alUiough  the 
viscount  was  his  nephew;  the  which  thing,  likewise,  has  caused 
much  outcry.  Wherefore,  it  seemeth  to  me,  my  lord,  that  thou 
wilt  do  a  great  wrong  to  Count  Ramon,  if  thou  dost  not  restore, 
and  cause  to  be  restored  to  him,  his  lands,  and  thou  wilt  incur  the 
reproach  of  God  and  of  the  world;  and  henceforth,  my  lord,  there 
will  not  be  one  living  man  who  will  trust  in  thee,  or  in  thy  letters^ 
and  who  will  put  faith  and  credence  in  them,  whereby  tne  whole 
Church  militant  may  incur  defamation  and  reproach.  Wherefore, 
I  tell  you,  that  you,  JSishop  of  Toulouse,  are  greatly  in  the  wrong, 
and  plainly  show  by  your  words  that  you  love  not  Count  Ramon 
any  more  than  the  people  whereof  you  are  pastor;  for  you  have 
kindled  such  a  fire  in  Toulouse,  that  it  will  never  be  extmguished. 
You  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  death  of  more  than 
10,000  men,  and  you  will  cause  the  death  of  as  many  more,  since, 
by  your  ialse  representations,  you  show  plainly  that  you  persevere  in 
the  same  wrong  doing;  and  through  you,  and  by  your  conduct, 
the  court  of  Rome  has  been  so  defamed  that  the  whole  world  rings 
with  the  noise  thereof.  And  it  seemeth  to  me,  my  lord,  that  for 
the  covetousness  of  one  single  man,  so  many  persons  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed,  or  plundered  of  their  property.' 

''  The  holy  fatner  pondered  then  somewhat  on  the  matter,  and, 
when  he  had  pondered,  he  said,  '  I  see  plainly,  and  am  aware  that 
great  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  lords  and  princes  who  have  come 
before  me;  but,  in  anywise,  I  am  innocent  diiereof,  and  know  no- 
thing of  it.  It  was  not  by  my^  order  that  these  wrongs  were  done; 
I  am  in  nowise  well  pleased  with  those  who  have  done  them;  for 
Count  Ramon  has  always  borne  himself  towards  me  as  one  truly 
obedient,  as  well  as  the  princes  who  are  with  him.' 

'*  Thereupon,  up  rose  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and,  opening 
his  mouth,  ne  set  forth  to  the  holy  &ther  how  that  the  princes  were 
not  guilty  of  any  fault  wherebv  they  deserved  that  they  should  thus 
be  despoiled,  and  that  the  will  of  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  should  be 
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done,  '  who  always/  he  contanued,  '  has  given  us  very  danmaUe 
Gotinsels,  and  does  so  still  at  present.  For  I  swear  to  yoo,  by  the 
&ith  I  owe  to  the  holy  Church,  that  Count  Ramon  has  always  been 
obedient  to  thee,  holy  father,  and  to  the  holy  Qiiiich,  as  well  as  all 
the  lords  who  are  with  him.  And  if  they  revoked  against  thy 
legate  and  Count  de  Montfort,  they  were  not  wron^;  for  die  l^ate 
and  Count  de  Montfort  have  depriyed  them  of  all  to^  lands,  have 
dain  and  massacred  their  people  without  number,  and  the  Biflh(^ 
of  Toulouse,  here  present,  is  cause  o£  all  the  evil  which  is  done 
ihere.  And  thou  mayest  clearly  know,  my  lord,  thai  the  words  of 
the  said  bishop  have  no  semblance  of  truth;  for  if  things  were,  as 
he  says  and  makes  belieye,  Count  Ramon,  and  the  lords  idioaooom- 
pany  him,  would  not  have  come  before  thee  as  they  have  done,  and 
as  tnou  seest.' 

''  When  the  archbishop  had  spoken  there  came  a  P^^^  cieA, 
named  Master  Theodise,  and  he  set  forth  to  the  holy  father  quite 
the  contrary  of  that  which  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  had  aaid  to 
him.  '  Thou  knowest  well,  my  lord,^  he  said,  *  and  art  aware  of  the 
very  great  nains  the  Count  de  Montfort  and  the  legate  have  taken 
night  and  oay,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  persons,  to  reduce  and 
clutnge  the  country  of  the  princes  of  whom  mention  has  been  made; 
the  which  country  was  all  full  of  heretics.  Likewise,  my  lord,  thoo 
knowest  well  that  now  the  Count  de  Montfort  and  thy  l^;ate  have 
swept  away  and  destroyed  the  said  heretics  and  taken  the  country 
into  their  own  hands;  the  which  they  hare  done  with  great  pains  uid 
labour,  as  every  one  may  clearly  see;  and  now  that  these  men  come 
to  thee,  thou  canst  do  nothing,  nor  deal  rigcm>usly  a^inst  thy 
legate.  The  Count  de  Montfort  has  good  right  and  ^ood  cause  to 
take  their  lands,  and  if  thou  should'st  toke  them  from  him  now,  thou 
wouldst  do  him  great  wrong,  for  day  and  night  the  Cormt  de  Mont* 
fort  labours  for  the  Chuiw  and  for  its  rights,  as  thou  hast  been 
told.' 

^'  The  holyfather  having  heard  each  of  the  two  parties,  replied  to 
Master  Theodise  and  those  of  his  company,  that  he  knew  fiiU  well 
the  very  contrary  of  what  they  said,  for  that  he  had  been  well  in- 
formed that  the  legate  destroyed  the  good  and  the  righteous,  and 
leflt  the  wicked  impunished;  and  great  were  the  complaints  that 
every  day  reached  him  from  all  parts  against  the  I^ate  and  the 
Count  de  Montfort.  AH  those  who  hdd  to  the  party  ot  the  lesate 
and  Count  de  Montfort  assembled  and  came  before  tne  holy  &&r, 
beseeching  him  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  leave  to  the  Count  ie 
Montfort,  smoe  he  had  conquered  them,  the  counties  of  Bigone, 
Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  A^,  Quercy,  AUngeois,  F(»x,  and  Com- 
ndnges.  *  And  should  it  be,  my  ferd,'  they  said,  *  thai  thou 
desirest  to  take  firom  him  the  said  countries  and  kiids,  we  vow 
and  TOomise that  wewill  all  aid  aitd  assist  him  against  aU  oppoaeat^* 

"When  they  had  thus  spoken,  ihe  holy&ther  replied,  that  neither 
ffx  them,  nor  for  any  thing  that  diey  tiad  said,  would  he  do  any 
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thing  of  what  they  desiied,  and  that  no  man  in  the  wotld  should  be 
despoiled  bj  him.  For,  that  supposing  the  thin^  were  as  they  said, 
and  that  Count  Ramon  had  done  all  that  was  said  and  set  forth,  he 
oii^ht  not  for  that  to  lose  his  lands  and  his  heritage.  For  God  has 
Gaidwith  His  own  mouth,  that  the  father  should  not  pay  for  the  ini- 
quity of  the  son,  nor  the  son  for  that  of  the  father,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  dares  maintain  the  contrary.  A^ain,  he  was  well  informed 
that  the  Count  de  Montfort  had  wrongfimy  said  without  cause  put 
the  Viscount  de  Beziera  to  death,  in  order  to  have  his  lands.  '  For, 
as  I  am  aware,'  he  said,  '  the  Viscount  de  Beziers  never  contributed 
to  this  heresy;andl  should  much  like  to  know,  mnce  you  so  strongly 
take  part  with  the  Count  de  Montfort,  where  is  the  man  among  you 
who  will  chaise  and  inculpate  the  viscount,  and  tell  me  wherelore 
the  Count  de  Montfort  has  thus  put  him  to  death,  and  ravaged  his 
land,  and  taken  it  fix>mhim  in  this  sort?  When  the  holy  father  had 
thus  spoken,  all  the  prelates  assured  him  that  by  fair  means  or  by 
force,  right  or  wrong,  the  Count  de  Montfort  should  keep  the  lan^ 
and  loraships,  for  they  would  aid  him  to  defend  himseLTagainst  all 
opponents,  se^n^  that  he  had  well  and  loyally  conquered  the  said 
lands  and  lordships. 

^'  The  Bishop  of  Osma  seeing  this,  said  to  the  holv  fiither:  '  My 
lord,  heed  not  their  threats,  for  I  tell  you  of  a  truth  that  the  Bishop 
of  Toulouse  is  a  great  braggard,  and  theb  threats  will  not  prevent  the 
son  of  Count  Ramon  from  recovering  his  lands  from  the  Count  de 
Montfort.  He  will  find  aid  and  assistance  to  that  end,  for  he  is  the 
nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  also,  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  of  other  great  lords  and  princes;  wherefore  he  wiU  be  weu  able 
to  defend  his  right  although  ne  be  young.' 

**  The  holy  father  replied: '  My  lords,  be  not  uneasy  for  the  child, 
for  if  the  Count  de  Montfort  keeps  back  firom  him  his  lands  and 
lordships,  I  will  give  him  others,  wherewith  he  will  reconquer  Tou- 
louse, Agen,  and  also  Beaucaire.  I  will  ^ve  him  to  have  and  to 
hold  in  full  possession,  the  coimt^  of  Venaissin,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperor,  and  if  he  has  for  him  God  and  the  Church,  and  does 
no  wrong  to  any  one  in  the  world,  he  will  have  enough  of  lands  and 
lordships.'  The  Count  Ramon  came  then  to  the  hdy  father,  with 
all  the  princes  and  lords,  to  have  a  reply  respecting  their  affairs,  and 
the  petition  which  each  of  them  had  made  to  the  noly  &ther.  The 
Coimt  Ramon  set  forth  how  that  they  had  remained  a  long  while 
waiting  a  reply  upon  their  affidr,  and  on  the  petition  which  each 
had  laid  before  him.  The  holv  fiither  said  then  to  Count  Ramon, 
that  for  the  moment  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  but  that  he 
should  go  his  ways  and  leave  him  his  son,  and  when  Count  Ramon 
had  heiurd  the  reply  of  the  holy  father,  he  took  leave  of  him  and 
lefl  him  his  son;  and  the  holy  fiither  gave  him  his  benediction. 
Count  Ramon  quitted  Rome  with  a  part  of  his  people,  and  lefb  the 
rest  with  his  son*  And  among  others  the  Count  of  Foix  remained 
there,  to  sue  for  his  land  and  see  if  he  could  recover  it.    And  Count 
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Ramon  went  stiai^litwaj  to  Viterbo,  to  wait  for  his  son  and  the 
others  who  were  with  him,  as  we  have  said. 

''  All  this  being  done,  the  Count  of  Foiz  repaired  to  the  holy  father 
to  know  if  the  lands  were  to  return  to  him  or  not.  And  when  the 
holy  father  saw  the  Count  de  Foiz,  he  gave  him  back  his  lands  and 
lordships,  and  vouchsafed  him  letters,  as  was  neoeasaiy  on  such  an 
occasion ;  whereat  the  Count  of  Foiz  was  greatly  rejoiced  and  greatly 
thanked  the  holy  father,  who  gave  him  ms  beaedicdon  and  abeda* 
tion  of  all  things  up  to  the  day  present  .  When  the  afiair  of  the 
Count  de  Foiz  was  ended,  he  departed  from  Rome,  went  straight 
to  Viterbo  to  Count  Ramon,  and  related  to  him  the  whole  affidr; 
how  he  had  had  his  absolution,  and  how  the  holy  &ther  had  like- 
wise given  him  back  his  land  and  lordship.  He  showed  him  his 
letters,  whereat  Count  Ramon  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  so  they  de- 
parted from  Viterbo  and  went  strai^t  to  Grenoa,  where  they  waited 
for  the  son  of  Count  Ramon. 

*'  Now  history  says,  that  after  all  this,  and  when  the  son  of  Count 
Ramon  had  sojourned  in  Rome  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  he 
repaired  one  day  to  the  holy  &ther  with  his  barons  and  the  lords 
who  were  in  his  company.  When  he  was  arrived,  after  salutaticn 
made  by  the  child  to  the  holy  &ther,  as  he  well  knew  how  to  do,  for 
the  child  was  sage  and  well-nurtured,  he  asked  leave  of  the  holy 
father  to  depart,  since  he  could  not  have  any  other  reply;  and  when 
the  holy  father  had  heard  all  the  child  desired  to  say  to  him,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  made  him  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  began  to  say 
to  him  ;  *  Hearken,  my  son,  to  what  I  mtve  to  say  to  thee ;  if  thou 
dost  what  I  say,  thou  wilt  never  fail  in  any  thing. 

<^  *  First,  love  God  and  serve  him,  and  take  nothing  that  belongs 
to  another;  thine  own  defend,  if  any  one  seeks  to  take  it  from  thee; 
doing  which,  thou  wilt  have  much  knds  and  lordships.  And  to  the 
end  that  thou  mayst  not  remain  without  lands  and  lordships,  I  give 
thee  the  county  of  Venaissin,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  Provence 
and  Bocaire,  to  serve  for  thy  maintenance,  until  the  holy  Church 
shall  have  assembled  its  council;  then  thou  mayst  return  to  this 
side  of  the  mountains  to  have  right  and  justice  done  thee  touching 
thy  demand  against  the  Count  de  Montfort.' 

'*  The  child  thanked  the  holy  father  for  what  he  had  given  him, 
and  said  to  him,  '  My  lord,  if  I  can  recover  my  land  from  the  Count 
de  Montfort  and  those  who  retain  it,  I  entreat  thee,  my  lord,  not  to 
take  it  amiss,  and  not  to  be  angry  against  me.'  The  holy  father 
replied  to  him,  '  Whatever  thou  doest,  God  permits  ihee  to  b^in 
well,  and  end  better.' " 

These  wishes  of  a  powerless  old  man  were  not  to  be  realised.  It 
was  neither  the  Raymonds  nor  the  Montforts  that  became  poasessed 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse ;  the  lawful  heir  recovered 
it  onl^  to  lose  it  speedily.  The  usurper  with  all  his  courage  and 
prodigious  vigour  of  soul  was  vanquished  in  his  heart,  when  a  stone 
shot  from  the  walls  of  Toulouse  delivered  him  from  the  burden  of 
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life  (1218).»  Hia  son,  Amauiy  de  Montfort,  ceded  to  the  King  of 
France  his  rights  over  Languedoc.  All  the  Soudi,  with  the  exception 
of  some  free  towns,  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus-t  In  1212  the  legate  himself  and  the  bishops  of  the  South 
entreated  him  on  their  knees  to  accept  Montfort's  homage.J  The 
feet  is,  the  victors  knew  not  what  to  do  with  their  conquest,  and 
doubted  they  should  be  able  to  maintain  it.  The  430  fiefs  which 
Simon  de  Montfort  had  granted  to  begovemed  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Paris,  might  be  snatched  firom  the  new  possessors,  if 
they  did  not  make  sure  of  a  potent  protector.  Ihe  beaten  party, 
who  had  on  many  occasions  seen  the  King  of  France  opposed  to  ^e 
pope,  hoped  for  a  little  more  equity  and  mildness  at  his  hands. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  condition  of  Europe  at  this  period,  we 
shall  discover  in  every  state  a  weakness  and  an  inconsistency  both  in 
principles  and  in  circumstances,  which  tended  to  the  advantage  of 
the  King  of  France. 

Before  the  horrible  war  which  brought  about  the  catastrophe  of 
the  South,  Don  Pedro  and  Raymond  V.  had  been  opposed  to  the 

^  Giii]].  de  Rod.  Laur.,  c.  xxx.  "  The  count  ^ss  heartsick  and  weaiy, 
ruioed  by  so  lioamr  expenses,  and  exhausted,  and  could  scarcely  endiue  the  con- 
tinual goading  of  the  legate  for  his  indifference  and  supineness.  Accordingly, 
he  prayed  the  Lord,  it  is  said,  to  put  an  end  to  his  woes  by  the  repose  of  death. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  stone  shot  by  a  mangonnel  struck  him  on 
die  head,  and  he  expired  on  tlie  spot." 

f  Kajmiond  VII.  writes  to  Philip  Augustus  (July,  1222) :  Ad  tos,  domine, 

stent  ad  meum  unicum  et  principale  recurro  refugium huniiliter  tos  deprecans 

et  exorans  quatenus  mei  mbereri  velitis.    Preuves,  &c.,  iii.  275. 

t  (Dec.  1222.)    Cum Amalricus  supplicaverat  nobis  ut  di^nemini  juxta 

beneplacititm  vestrum  terram  accipere  Yobis  et  hseredibus  vestris  in  perpetuum, 
<^uaro  tenuit  vel  tenere  debuit,  ipse,  ve\  pater  suus  in  partibus  Albigensibus  et 
sibi  vicinis,  gaudemnr  super  hoc,  desiderantes  ecclesiam  et  terram  iUam  sub  umbra 
restri  nominis  gubemari,  et  rogantes  afiectuose  quantum  possumus,  quatenus 
celsse  roajestatis  vestrae  regia  potestas,  intuitu  regis  regum  et  pro  honore  sanctas 
matrii  eccleatae  ac  re^ni  vestri,  terram  pnedictam  ad  oblationem  et  resignationem 
dicti  comitis  recipiatis ;  et  invenietis  nos  et  csteros  prselatos  paratos  vires  nostras 
effundere  in  hoc  negotio  pro  vobis,  et  expendere  quidquid  ecdesia  in  partibus 
illia  habet,  vel  est  liabitura.  Preuves,  &&,  iii.  276.^(1223)  Dum  dudum  et  diu 
soli  sederemus  in  Biterris  ciTitate,  singulis  momentis  mortem  expectantes,  opta- 
taque  nobis  fuit  indesiderio,Yita  nobis  existente  in  supplicium,  hoatibus  ddei  et 
pacis  undicnie  j^ladios  suos  in  capita  nostra  exerentibus,  ecce,  rex  reverende  in- 

travit  kal.  Mail  cunor  ad  nos,  qui nuntiavit  nobis  verbum  bonum,  verbum 

consolationis,  et  totius  miseriae  nostrse  allevationis,  quod  videlicet  placet  cebi- 
tudinis  vestne  magnificentiae,  convocatis  preelatis  et  baronibus  regni  vestri  apud 
Melodunum,  ad  tractandum  super  reroedio  et  succursu  terrae,  quse  facta  est  in 
horrendam  desolationera  et  in  sibilum  sempitemum,  nisi  Dominus  ministerio 
regiae  dextrae  vestrae  citiiis  suocurrat.  super  quo,  tanto  moerore  sealidi,  tanta 
lugubratione  defecti  respirantes,  gratias  primum,  elevatis  oculis  ac  manibus  in 
eoelum,  referimus  altissimo,  in  cujus  manu  corda  regum  consistunt,  scientes  hoc 

divinitus  vobis  esse  inspiratum,  etc Flexis  itaque  genibus,  reverendissime 

Rex,  lacrymis  in  torrentem  deductis,  et  sinaultibus  lacerati,  repm  supplicamus 
majestati  quatenus  vobis  inspirats  gratiae  Dei  non  deesse  velitia quod  uni- 
versalis imminet  subversio  in  regno  vestro,  nisi  vos  occurratis  et  succurratis,  etc. 
Preuves,  &c.,  iii.  278. 
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municipal  liberties  of  Touloase  and  Aiagon.  Hie  King  of  Aiagon 
had  desired  to  be  crowned  hj  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  to  do  him 
homage  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  less  depcsident  on  his  own 
people.  Raymond  V.,  Comit  of  Toulonse,  had  nimself  solicited  the 
xings  of  France  and  England  to  make  a  cnisade  against  the  leUgions 
and  political  liberties  of  Uie  city  of  Toulouse ;  representing  the  feudal 
principle,  he  would  fain  have  annulled  the  munidpal  prmciple  that 
thwarted  his  power.  The  King  of  England  continued  against  Can- 
terbury and  against  his  barons  the  stru^le  begun  by  Henry  EL 
Lastly,  ^e  Emperor  Otho  of  Brunswick,  ue  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
a  scion  of  a  fiimily  wholly  Guelph,  the  enemy  of  the  emperors,  but 
English  by  his  mother's  side,  and  brought  up  in  England  at  the 
courts  of  nis  uncles  Richard  and  John,  took  more  after  his  mother 
than  his  father,  and  turned  from  the  Gruelphs  to  the  GhibeDines; 
whilst  the  Ghibelline  house  of  the  princes  of  Suabia  was  raised  up 

r'n  by  the  popes,  by  Innocent  HI.,  the  guardian  of  young  Frederic 
Otho,  abandoned  both  by  Gkielphs  and  GhibeUines,  was  shut  up 
inhis  Brunswick  dominions,  and  received  his  uncle  John's  pay  forfight- 
ing  against  the  Church  and  against  Philip  Augustus,  who  defeated 
him  at  Bouvines.  Such  was  the  enormous  contradiction  pervading 
the  condition  of  Europe.  The  sovereigns  were  against  municipiu 
liberties,  and  for  religious  liberties;  the  Emperor  was  a  Guelph,  and 
the  pope  a  Ghibelline.  The  pope,  whilst  he  attacked  kings  on  religi- 
ous grounds,  supported  them  against  their  subjects  on  poutical  ques- 
tions; he  consecrated  the  King  of  Aragon,  annulled  Magna  Charta, 
and  censured  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  just  as  Alexander  UL 
had  abandoned  Becket.  Tne  pope  thus  renounced  his  old  part  of 
defender  of  political  and  religious  liberties;  the  King  of  France,  on 
the  contrary,  at  this  period  sanctioned  a  multitude  of  communal 
charters.  He  took  part  in  the  crusade  of  the  South,  but  only  just 
as  much  as  was  necessary  to  authenticate  his  faith.  He,  alone,  in 
Europe  occupied  a  strong  and  simple  position;  he,  alone,  could  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

First  Half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century— Mysticism— Loais  IZ.— Sanctity  of  the 

King  of  France. 

That  great  conflict  which  we  have  portrayed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  ended,  apparency,  in  iavour  of  tne  pope;  he  was  everywhere 
triumphant,— over  the  Emperor,  ^^^^  John,  the  Albigeois  heretica, 
and  the  schismatic  Grieeks.  England  and  Naples  were  become  two 
fiefi  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  Kinff  of  Ajragon 
was  a  great  lesson  to  aU  kings.  Nevertheless,  so  ht&  did  these 
various  successes  add  to  the  pope's  str^ogth,  that  we  shall  find  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  foraaken  by  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rQ|)e,  and,  like  a  pauper,  begging  for  French  protection  in  Lyons. 
We  shall  see  him  m  toe  beginning  of  the  foUowmg  century  insulted, 
beaten,  and  bufieted  by  his  great  friend  the  King  of  France,  and 
obliged,  at  last,  to  come  and  put  himself  under  his  hand  at 
Avignon.  We  shall  find  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  France,  that 
both  victors  and  vanquished  succumbed,  both  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  the  Church  herself. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  precipitous  decline  firom  Innocent 
in.  to  Boni&ce  YHI.,  such  a  fiJl  after  such  a  victory  ?  The  reason 
of  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  victory  waa  more  apparent  than 
real;  steel  is  powerless  against  thought ;  it  is  rather  the  very  nature 
of  that  obstinately  vivacious  plant  to  grow,  and  germinate,  and 
flourish  beneath  the  steeL  How  much  more  so  if  the  blade  be  in 
the  hand  that  ought  the  least  to  employ  it ;  if  it  is  the  pious  hand 
of  the  priest  that  wields  it;  if  the  lamb  bites  and  rends;  it  the  father 
aasassinates  his  children  !  The  character  of  sanctity,  thus  lost  by  the 
Church,  will  presently  devolve  upon  a  layman,  a  ion^,  the  King  of 
Fiance;  the  nations  will  transfer  their  reverence  to  akypriesthood, 
to  royalty.  The  pious  Louis  IX.  thus  unconsdoudy  deals  the 
Church  a  feaifiil  blow. 

The  very  remedies  are  become  evils.  A  pope  has  vanquished  in- 
dependent mysticism,  only  by  himself  opening  ^reat  schools  of  mys- 
tiasm.  I  allude  to  the  mendicant  orders,  "niis  was  combating  the 
evil  by  the  evil  itself;  it  was  imdertakingthat  task,  which  is,  aoove 
all  others,  difficult  and  contradictory,  to  attempt  to  i^ulate  inspira- 
tion; to  determine  illumination;  to  give  snape  and  method  to 
delirium.  Liberty  is  not  to  be  thus  played  with  ;  it  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  wounds  the  hand  of  him  who  thinks  to  grasp  and  make 
it  an  instrument. 

The  orders  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  on  which  the  pope 
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endeavoured  to  rest  tlie  falling  Church,  had  a  common  miaslon,  that 
of  preaching.  The  first  age  of  the  monasteries  was  passed  away,  the 
age  of  labour  and  culture  in  which  the  Benedictines  had  reclaimed 
the  soil  of  the  wilderness  and  the  mind  of  the  barbarians.  The  a^ 
of  the  preachers  of  the  crusade,  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  Clair- 
vaux,  had  ended  with  the  crusade.  It  was  a  moral  crusade  of  which 
the  Church  had  need;  one  in  which  she  should  summon  men,  not  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Judaea,  but  to  the  Jerusalem  of  charit]^,  union,  am- 
plicity ,  and  obedience.  The  safety  and  welfare  of  Christianity  were 
assuredly  involved  in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  had  been  saved 
in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  by  the  monks,  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
papacy ;  but  sedentary  and  recluse  monks  cesised  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice  when  the  heretics  were  ^oing  about  diffusing  their  doctrines 
throughout  the  world.  Against  sucli  preachers,  the  Church  had 
her  preachers;  this  is  the  special  name  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick. 
When  the  world  came  less  frequently  to  her,  she  went  to  the  world. 
These  missionaries  drew  from  that  fountain  at  which  Christianity  as- 
suages its  thirst  whenever  it  faints  and  is  weary,  the  fountain  of 
grace.*  There  sprang  from  it  two  orders,  those  of  St.  Dominick 
and  of  St.  Francis.  The  source  being  reopened,  there  was  enough 
for  all  the  world.  All  flocked  to  it;  the  laity  were  admitted  to  it 
The  third  order  of  St.  Dominick  and  of  St.  Francis  received  a  mul- 
titude of  men  who  could  not  quit  the  world,  and  who  sought  to  har- 
monise mundane  duties  with  monastic  perfection.  St.  Louis  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Such  was  tne  common  influence  of  the  two  orders.  Neverthdess, 
they  had  each  its  distinct  character  under  this  general  resemblance. 
That  of  St.  Dominick  founded  by  an  austere  spirit,  b^  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  imder  the  sanguinary  inspiration  of  Uiteaux,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crusade  of  Lan^edoc,  soon  halted  in  the  career  of  mysticism, 
and  had  neither  the  impetuosity,  nor  the  devious  impulses  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  the  principal  auxiliary  of  the  ix>pe8 
until  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Dominicans 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  regulating  and  repressing  ;  to  them 
belonged  the  Inquisition,  and  Sie  teaching  ol  theo^^y  in  the 
precincts  of  the  pontifical  palace  itself.f  whilst  the  ^mciseans 
were  running  about  in  the  wild  turbulence  of  inspiration,  filling, 
and  rising  irom  obedience  to  liberty,  from  heresy  to  orthodoinrf 
settmg  the  world  in  a  glow,  and  agitating  it  with  the  transports  of 
mystic  love,  the  gloomy  spirit  of  St.  Dominick  shut  itself  up  in  the 
sacred  palace  of  Uie  Lateran,  and  beneath  the  granite  arches  of  the 
£scurial.:{: 

The  order  of  St.  Francis  took  an  easier  course;  it  plunged  head* 

•  The  universities  had  forsaken  St.  Augustine  for  Aristotle  (Bulaus,  ii.  969). 
the  Mendicants  went  back  to  St.  Augustine. 

-I*  Honoriiis  III.  approved  of  the  rule  of  St.  Dominick  in  181G,  and  created 
in  Its  favour  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 

t  Foanded  by  Philip  II. 
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long  into  Iotc,  the  love  of  Gt>d;  and  exclaimed,  like  Luther  in  after 
times:  Away  with  the  law;  grace  for  ever !  The  founder  of  this  vaga- 
bond order  was  a  merchant  or  pedlar  of  Assise.  Though  an  Italian, 
he  was  called  Frangcu^  because,  in  fact,  he  coidd  sp^  Uttle  else 
than  French.  '^  In  his  earlj  jouth,"  says  his  biograpner,  '*  he  was  a 
man  of  vani^,  a  bu£foon,  a  jester,  a  singer,  light,  prodigal,  bold." 
— ^The  descnption  he  gives  of  his  person  is  as  follows,  '^  A  round 
head,  small  forehead,  dull  black  eyes,  straight  eyebrows  ;  the  nose 
straight  and  deUcate;  the  ears  small,  and  as  it  were,  erect;  his  tongue 
aharp  and  ardent,  his  voice  strong  and  sweet;  dose  white  even  teeth, 
thin  lips,  thin  beard,  slender  neck,  short  arms,  lon^  fingers,  long 
nails,  meagre  legs,  small  feet,  little  or  no  flesh."*  His  age  was  five* 
and-twenty  when  a  vision  converted  him.  Thereupon  he  mounts  his 
horse,  goes  and  sells  his  eoods  at  Foligno,  carries  tne  price  to  an  old 
priest,  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept  it,  throws  the  money  out  of  the 
window.  He  wishes  at  least  to  remain  with  the  priest,  but  his  father 
ptursues  him;  he  makes  his  escape,  and  lives  for  a  month  in  a  hole ; 
his  fiither  catches  him  aeiin,  ana  beats  him,  and  the  people  pelt  him 
with  stones.  His  fnenos  compel  him  to  make  a  Wal  renunciation 
of  all  his  property  in  presence  of  the  bishop.  He  does  so  with  the 
greatest  possible  delight,  and  dives  all  his  clothes  to  his  father,  with- 
out retaining  even  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  bishop  takes  off  his 
own  cloak  and  throws  it  over  him.f 

The  wide  world  is  nowbeforo  him;  he  traverses  the  forests  hymn« 
ing  the  praises  of  the  Creator;  robbers  stop  him  and  ask  him  who 
he  is,  ^^1  am  the  herald,"  he  roplies,  '*  who  proclaim  the  great 
kinjg.''  Thev  throw  him  into  a  hole  fuU  of  snow.  This  is  a  Iresh 
delight  for  tne  saint.  He  scrambles  out  and  pursues  his  way;  the 
bir£  sing  with  him;  he  preaches  to  them  and  they  listen,  '^  Birds, 
mv  brethren,"  he  says,  ^'  much  reason  have  you  to  extol  the  Creator, 
who  gave  you  wings  and  feathers,  and  all  you  need."  Then,  satis- 
fied with  their  docility,  he  gives  them  his  benediction  and  allows 
them  to  fly  away.^  m  this  manner  he  exhorted  all  creatures  to 
praise  and  thank  God;  he  loved  and  sympathised  with  them.  He 
saved  the  hunted  hare  when  he  could*  ana  sold  his  doak  to  redeem 
a  lamb  from  the  slaughter.  Even  lifeless  nature  he  embraced  in  his 
boundless  charity,  corn-fields,  vineyards,  wood,  stones.  He  had  a 
brother's  feeling  for  all,  and  he  invited  them  all  to  divine  love.  § 

*  Acta  SS.  Octobris,  t.  ii.,  ViU  S.  Fiancisci  a  Thoma  Cellano,  p.  665,  706. 
(Thomas  de  Cellano  was  his  disciple,  and  twice  wrote  his  life  by  order  of 
Gregory  IX.) 

f  Th.  Cellan.,  p.  687 — 688 :  Nee  femoralia  retinens,  totus  coram  omnibus 
denudatur.    Episcopus pallio  quo  indutus  erat,  contexit  eum. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  699 :  '*  Fratres  mei  aves,  multum  debetis  laudare  creatorem,'*  etc 
One  day  when  the  twittering  of  swallows  interrupted  him  in  his  preaching,  he 
requested  them  to  hold  their  peace  :  Sorores  mee  hirundines,  etc.  They  im- 
meidiatelv  complied.    Ibid. 

§  Ibid.»  p.  705 :  Segetes,  Tineas,  lapides  et  silvas,  et  omnia  speciosa  campo- 
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By  and  by  a  poor  idiot  of  Asnse  attached  Unuelf  to  him,  and 
then  a  rich  merchant  left  aU  and  followed  him.  These  fint  Fnnciaci^ 
and  those  who  joined  them,  b^an  by  practising  eztniTagant  auste- 
rities similar  to  those  of  the  fitauirs  ot  India;  nanging  tfaemfldves 
from  cords,  and  loading  themselyes  with  iron  chains  and  wooden 
clogs*  Then,  when  they  had  somewhat  apprised  their  thirst  fixr 
soaring,  St.  FranciB  long  pondered  within  nimself  whidi  of  the 
two  was  better,  prayer  or  preaching.f  He  never  would  have  come 
to  a  solutionoftne  doubt  had  he  not  thought  of  consulting  St.  CSaie 
and  Brother  Silvester,  who  both  decided  in  &vonr  of  preaching. 
Thenceforth,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  girt  his  loins  with  a  rope  and 
set  out  for  Rome.  *'  Sudi  were  his  transports,"  says  his  bioenjdier, 
**•  when  he  appeared  before  the  pope,  that  he  could  hardly  Jce^  his 
feet  still,  but  every  limb  was  in  motion  as  thou^  he  were  dancing."  X 
The  statesmen  of  the  court  of  Rome  gave  him  an  ill  reception  at 
first ;  but,  on  reflection,  the  nope  acooided  him  his  sanction.  Uie 
sole  &,vour  that  he  requestea  was,  that  he  might  preach,  be^  and 
possess  nothing  in  the  worid,  saving  the  poor  church  of  St.  Alarv 
of  the  Angels  m  the  UttJe  field  of  the  I^m^Ameula^  which  he  leboih 
with  the  edms  bestowed  on  lum.§  This  being  done,  he  poitioDed 
out  the  world  among  his  comjtenions,  retaining  Egypt  for  himadf^ 
where  he  expected  martyrdom;  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  the 
sultan  persisted  in  sending  him  away. 

Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  new  order,  that  in  1219 
St  Francis  numbered  5000  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  there  were 
members  of  the  order  all  over  the  world.  These  headlong  apostks 
of  ^ce  ran  about  in  every  direction  barefoot,  enacting  all  the  mys- 
tenes  in  their  sermons,  captivating  women  and  children,  laughing  at 
Christmas,  weeping  on  Good  Friday,  and  developing  wituoat  re- 
serve all  the  dramatic  elements^  Christianity.  The  system  of  grace, 
which  makes  man  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  dispenses  him 
firom  all  considerations  of  his  personal  dignity.  It  is  for  him  an  act 
of  love  to  humble  himself,  to  make  himself  nothing;  to  expose  the 
shameful  points  of  his  nature.  In  so  doing  he  seems  to  esodt  God 
so  much  tne  more;  flagrant  self-degradation  becomes  a  pious  Inxoiy, 
a  sort  of  devotional  sensuality;  the  enthusiast  deli^htB  to  aaciifioe 
his  pride  and  his  sense  of  decency  to  the  beloved  object. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  St.  Francis  to  do  penance  m  the  streets  for 
having  broken  the  fast  and  eaten  a  morsel  of  fowl  firom  necesBty. 
He  had  himself  dragged  about  stark  naked  and  whipped  with  cords, 
while  the  flagellators  cried  out,  "  Look  at  the  glutton  that  cranuned 

rum terramque  et  ignem,  aerem  in  Tentnin  ad  divtnom  monebat  amoiw, 

etc Omnes  crentaras  Jriuret  nomine  nnncopabat ;  fraier  ctnit,  «oror  mat- 
es, etc. 

*  Th.  Cellan.,  p.  695:  Aliquis  satpensiis  fiinibut. 

t  Vita  S.  Franc,  a  S.  Bonaventum,  p.  774. 

t  Ibid.  §  Th.  CcUan^  p*  699. 
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liimself  with  chicken  unknown  to  you."  *  At  Christmas  he  prepaied 
himself  a  stable  to  preach  in,  like  that  in  which  the  Saviour  was  E>om; 
there  was  the  ox,  and  the  ass,  and  the  hay;  and,  that  nothing  mieht 
he  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  scene,  he  himself  bleated  hke 
a  sheep,  pronouncing  tne  word  Bethlehem^  and  when  he  came  to 
utter  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus  he  Ucked  his  hps  as  if  he  had  been 
eating  honey.f 

These  mad  histrionic  displays,  these  insane  peregrinations  over 
Europe,  which  could  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Bacchanals,  or  to 
the  pantomimes  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  gave  occasion,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  many  excesses;  nor  were  they  even  exempt  firom  the 
sanguinary  character  that  had  marked  the  orgiastic  representations 
of  antiquity.  The  all-potent  dramatic  genius  that  prompted  St. 
Francis  to  the  complete  imitation  of  the  Saviour  was  not  content 
with  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  his  birth,  but  the  Passion, 
too,  was  to  be  imitated.  In  his  latter  years  St  Francis  ima  carried 
through  the  streets  on  a  car  with  the  blood  flowing  from  his  side,, 
and  with  stigmateB  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Lord.  X 

This  ardent  mysticism  was  eagerly  embraced  by  women,  and  in 
return  they  had  a  large  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
grace.  St.  Clara  of  .^^sise  began  the  Clarisses.  §  The  dogma  of 
uie  Immaculate  Conception  became  more  and  more  popular  ;||  this 
was  the  principal  point  in  religion,  the  favourite  thesis  maintained 
by  theol<^pans,  the  cherished  and  sacred  creed  for  which  the  Fran* 
dscans,  the  Virgin's  knights,  broke  many  a  lance.  A  sensual  de- 
votion took  hold  on  Christendom;  the  whole  world  was  presented 

*  Th.  Cellan.,  p.  696.  "  Videte  glutooera,  qui  impinguatus  est  carnibus  gal- 
linarum,  quas,  vobis  ignorantibiis,  manducavit  I 

f  Ibid.,  p.  706—707:  More  balantis  ovis  JBethleem  dicens et  labia  sua, 

ciiiD  Jesum  nominaret,  quasi  lingebat  lingua. — The  hay  in  the  stable  worked 
miracles,  and  cured  sick  animals.    Ibid. 

t  See  also  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  Liber  conformilatum  B.  Eranciici  ad  viiam 
Jetu  Christi:  ed.  1501,  fol.  227,  sqq.  The  author  begins  by  establishing  the 
possibility  of  the  transformation  of  the  loving  subject  into  the  beloved  object^ 
of  St.  Francis  into  Jesus  Christ.  Then  he  imagines  an  allegorical  tree  divided 
into  ten  branches,  each  bearing  for  fruit  four  conformities ;  to  wit,  two  attri- 
butes of  Jesus  Christ,  and  two  resemblances  of  St.  Francis. 

§  This  order  received  a  special  code  of  rules  from  St.  Francis  in  1224.  Agnes 
of  Bohemia  established  it  in  Germany. — Et  mults  filiae  dncum,  comitum,  baro- 
num  et  alionim  nobilium  de  Alamania,  mundum  deserentes,  exemplo  beatse 
Clars  et  Agnetis.  sponso  coslesti  sunt  junctae.  Liber  Conformitatum  (ed.  1501 ), 
fol.  85. 

Jl  llie  church  of  Lyons  instituted  it  in  1 134.  St  Bernard  wrote  a  lone  letter, 
chiding  it  for  this  innovation  (epist.  174).  It  was  approved  of  by  Alain  de  Lille 
and  by  Petriis  Cellensis.  (L.  vi.,  epist.  23 ;  ix.  9, 10.)  The  council  of  Oxford 
condemned  it  in  1222.  The  Dominicans  took  part  with  St.  Bernard,  the  unir 
versity  with  the  church  of  Lyons.  Bulaeiis,  Univ.  Hist.  Paris*  ii.  138 ;  iv.  618, 
964.  See  Duns  Scot»s,  Sententiarum  Liber  iii.,  dist.  3,  qu.  i.,  and  dist.  18*  qu. 
1.  He  disputed,  it  is  said,  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  against  200 
Dominicans,  and  brought  the  university  to  decide :  '*  Ne  ad  ullos  gradus  scho* 
lasticos  admitteretur  ullus,  qui  prius  non  juraretse  defensurum  B.  Virginem  a 
noxa  originaria."    Wadding.  Ann.  Minorum,  ann.  1394.    Bulseus,  iv.,  p.  71. 
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to  St.  Domimck  in  the  Virgin's  hood,  as  India  beheld  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Krishna,  or  in  Brahma  reposing  in  the  lotus  flower.  '*The 
Virgin  opened  her  hood  before  her  servant  Dominick,  who  was  all 
in  tears,  and  behold  the  hood  was  of  such  immense  capacity,  that  it 
contained  and  sweetly  embraced  the  whole  celestial  country."* 

We  have  already  remarked,  when  speaking  of  Heloiae,  Meaner  of 
Guienne,  and  the  courts  of  love,  that  m  the  twelfth  century  woman 
assumed  on  earth  a  place  proportioned  to  the  novel  importance 
she  had  acquired  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  we  find  her  seated,  at  least  as  mother  and  regent,  on  many  of 
the  thrones  of  the  West.  Blanche  of  Castile  governs  in  the  name 
of  her  infant  son,  as  the  Countess  of  Champagne  does  for  youn^ 
Thibault,  and  the  Countess  of  Flanders  for  her  captive  husband. 
Isabella  of  La  Marche  also  exercises  the  greatest  influence  ov^  her 
son,  Henry  III.,  King  of  England ;  Joan  of  Flanders  was  not  satisfied 
with  power  alone,  but  would  have  its  honours  and  its  virile  insignia 
also.  At  the  coronation  of  St.  Louis  she  laid  claim  to  the  right  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  to  carry  a  naked  sword,  the  sword  of 
France.t 

Before  we  explain  how  it  was  that  a  woman  governed  France 
and  broke  the  feudal  force  in  the  name  of  a  child,  we  must  reccdlect 
how  much  every  circumstance  of  the  times  favoured  the  progress  of 
the  royal  power.  Royalty  had  but  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  to  swim  with  the  stream.    The  death  of  Aiilip  Augustus  had 

*  Acta  SS.  Theodor.  de  Appoldea.  p.  58d.  Totani  ccelestem  patriam  am- 
plexando  dulciter  continebat.  Pierre  Damiani  said,  that  *'  God  himself  had  been 
inflamed  with  love  for  the  Viigin.**  He  exclaims  Id  one  of  his  sermons  (Scnno 
xi.,  de  Annunt.  B.  Mar.  p.  171):  **  O  venter  diffusior  coelb,  terris  ampUor, 
capacior  elementisT  etc.— In  a  sermon  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  we  find  these  verses  : 

**  Bele  Aliz  matin  leva, 

Sun  cors  vesti  et  para. 

Ens  un  vergier  s'en  entrs, 

Cinq  fleurettes  y  truva ; 

Un  chapelet  fit  en  a 

De  bele  rose  flurie. 

Pur  Deu  trahez  vus  en  \k 

Vus  ki  ne  amez  mie." 
He  makes  a  mystical  application  of  each  verse  to  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  and 
cries  out  enthusiastically: 

**  Ceste  est  la  belle  Aliz, 

Ceste  est  la  flur 

Ceste  est  le  lis.** 

(RoQDxroRT,  Ponies  du  Xlle,  et  du  Xllle  Si^de.) 
To  the  Franciscan  St.  Bonaventure  have  been  attributed  the  Psalteriiun  Mioo^ 
and  tlie  Psalt.  Majus  B.  Maris  Virginis.    Tlie  latter  is  a  sort  of  serious  parody, 
in  which  each  verse  is  applied  to  the  Virgin.    Psalm  i.:....Univenas  enim 
fceminas  vincis  pulchritudme  camis ! 

f  By  a  curious  coincidence  a  woman  succeeded,  in  IS50,  for  the  first  time  to  a 
sultan  (Chegger  Eddour  to  Almoadan).  The  name  of  a  woman  had  never  before 
been  engraved  on  coin,  or  pronotmced  in  the  public  prayers.  The  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  inveighed  against  the  scandal  of  this  innovation.  Michaud,  Hist,  dcs 
Croisadet,  iv.  857. 
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made  no  change  in  this  state  of  things  (1223).  His  son  Louis,  sur- 
named,  it  seems  ironically,  Louis  the  Lion,  played  the  part  of  a 
conqueror,  for  all  he  was  weak  and  sickly.  He  fSEuled  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  Ixue,  but  he  took  Foitou  from  the  English.  In  Flanders, 
he  upheld  the  Countess  Joan,  doing  her  the  service  of  keeping  her 
husband  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  Ttis  Joan  was  the 
daughter  oi  Baldwin,  the  first  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Bulgarians.  But  one  day, 
benold,  he  reappears  in  Flanders;  his  daughter  refuses  to  recognise 
him,  but  the  people  welcome  liira,  'and  she  is  obliged  to  ny  to 
Louis  Vin.,  who  escorts  her  back  with  an  army.  The  old  man 
could  not  reply  to  certain  questions,  and  twenty  years  of  hard  cap- 
tivity might  very  possibly  have  impaired  his  memory.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  imposter,  and  the  countess  had  him  put  to  death. 
The  whole  people  regarded  her  as  a  parricide. 

Thus  was  Flanders  subjected  to  French  influence,  and  the  same 
was  soon  the  case  with  Languedoc.  Louis  YUI.  was  invited  thither 
by  the  Church  against  the  Albi^eois,  who  were  reappearing  under 
Ilaymond  VH.*  Again,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  were  eager  to  end  at  any  terms,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  France,  that  war  of  tigers  which  had  been  so  long  waged 
among  them.  Louis  had  mvcn  proof  of  his  mildness  and  loyalty  at 
the  siege  of  Marmande,  where  ne  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  save 
the  besieged.  Twenty-five  lords  and  seventeen  archbishops  and 
bishops  declared  that  they  counselled  the  king  to  take  on  himself 
the  affair  of  the  Albigeois.t  Louis  VHI.  accordingly  set  out  at  the 
head  of  all  northern  France;  the  horsemen  alone  of  the  army 
amounted  to  50,000.  Great  was  the  alarm  in  the  South;  a  multi- 
tude of  lords  and  towns  hastened  to  send  envoys  to  the  king  and  to 
offer  their  homage.  The  republics  of  Proven5e,  Avignon,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  and  Nice,  expected,  however,  that  the  torrent  would 
pass  them  by.  Avignon  offered  a  irec  passage  outside  her  walls,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  to  destroy  all  fodder  at  the  approach  of  the  French 
cavalry.  This  town  was  in  strict  league  witn  Raymond,  and  had 
remained  twelve  years  under  excommunication  for  his  sake.  The 
Podestas  of  Avignon  took  the  title  of  bayles,  or  lieutenants  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse.  Louis  VIH.  insisted  on  passing  through  the 
town  itself,  and  on  this  being  refused  he  besieged  it.  The  remon- 
strances of  Frederic  II.  on  behalf  of  tliis  imperial  town  were  not 
listened  to;  it  was  forced  to  pay  ransom,  give  hostages,  and  puU 
down  its  walls.  Eveiy  Frenchman  and  Fleming  found  in  the  town 
was  butchered  by  the  besiegers.  A  great  part  of  Languedoc  was 
dismayed;  Nimes,  Albi,  and  Carcassonne  surrendered,  and  Louis 

•  See  the  letter  of  the  Bishops  of  the  South  to  Louis  VIII.,  Preuves  de 
THist.  du  Languedoc  P*  289,  and  the  letters  of  Honorius  III.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr., 
xix.  699—728. 

f  Hist,  dn  Languedoc,  1.  xxiv.  p.  350,  and  Preuves,  p.  299--S00. 
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YIII.  established  seneschals  in  the  latter  town  and  in  Beaocaiie.  He 
seemed  likely  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  the  whole  South  in  this 
campaign;  but  the  siege  of  Avignon  had  been  a  fatal  delay.  The 
hot  season  occasioned  a  deadly  epidemic  in  his  aimy;  he,  him* 
self,  was  on  his  deathbed  when  the  Duke  of  Bietagne,  and  the 
counts  of  Lusignan,  Marche,  Angouldme,  and  Champagne,  agreed 
to  withdraw.  They  all  repented  of  having  aided  towards  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  kinj^,  and  the  Count  of  Champagne,  the  queen's  lorer 
(such,  at  least,  is  the  tradition),  was  accused  of  having  poiscmed 
Louis,  who  died  shortly  after  his  departure  (1226). 

The  regency  and  the  guardianship  of  youi^  Louis  IX.  should 
have  belonged,  according  to  feudal  law,  to  his  unde,  PhiKp  le 
Hurepel  (the  Coarse),  Count  of  Boulogne.  The  pope's  l^te  and 
the  Coimt  of  Champagne,  both  of  whom  were  said  to  ware  the 
favours  of  the  queen-mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  secured  her  the 
regency.  It  was  a  great  novelty  to  see  a  woman  commanding  so 
many  men;  it  was  a  glaring  departure  fiom  the  miUtazy  and  Dar« 
barous  system  which  had  prevailed  until  then,  and  an  entrance  on 
the  pacific  course  of  modern  times.  The  Churdi  lent  its  aid  towards 
this  consummation.  Besides  the  legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  attested  with  alacrity,  that  the  late  kiiu^  had 
named  his  widow  regent  on  his  deathbed.  His  will,  whidn  has 
come  down  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  this;*  besides,  it  is  doubtfiil 
that  he  would  have  entrusted  the  realm  to  a  Spanish  woman,  to  the 
niece  of  King  John,  to  a  woman  whom  the  Count  of  Champsgoe 
had  made,  it  was  said,  the  subject  of  his  poetic  gallantries.  'Diis 
count,  at  first  the  king's  enemy,  like  the  other  great  lords,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  most  potent  supporter  of  the  monarchy  after  the 
deatii  of  Louis  VIII.;  ne  loved  nis  widow,  they  say,  and  besides 
this,  Champagne  loved  France.  The  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
Troves,  Barre-sur-Seine,  &c.,  would  naturally  sympathise  with  the 
pacific  and  remilar  power  of  the  king,  more  than  with  the  militaiy 
turbulence  of  the  lords.  The  party  of  the  king  was  the  party  <^ 
peace,  of  order,  of  the  safety  of  the  highways.  Every  man  thai 
travelled,  whether  merchant  or  pilgrim,  was  to  a  oertamtj  on  the 
king's  side.  This,  furthermore,  accounts  for  the  furious  natred  of 
the  great  lords  to  Champagne,  which  had  early  abandoned  their 
league.  The  jealousy  felt  by  feudalism  against  industrialism,  whidi 
had  much  to  do  with  the  wars  between  Flanders  and  Languedoc, 
was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  fearful  ravages  which  the  brds 
committed  in  Champagne  during  the  minoritT'  of  St.  Loms-f 

The  head  of  the  feudal  leamie  was  not  Fhuip,  the  yoonff  king's 
onclej  nor  the  counts  of  Marcne  and  Luaignan,  the  father-^^w  and 

*  Archives  du  Royaume,  J,  carton  401,  Letter  and  DepontioQ  of  the  Aicb> 
bishop  of  Sens,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Beautais.— J,  earloo  408.  WU  of 
Loub  VIII. 

f  Alberic,  p.  541:  Communias  biirgensium  et  rusticoruin  hat  (GaaqBtais 
comes),  in  quibns  magts  confidebat  quam  in  militibna  soil. 
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brother  of  the  King  of  England,  but  Pierre  Mauclerc,  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  a  descendant  from  a  son  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Bretagne,  de- 
pending on  Normandy,  and,  consequently,  on  England  as  well  as  on 
France,  fluctuated  between  the  two  crowns.  The  duke  was,  more- 
over, the  fittest  man  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  position.  Educated 
in  the  schools  of  Paris,  a  great  dialecdtian,  destined  at  first  to  the 
priesthood,  but  by  predilection  a  l^ist,  a  knight,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  priests,  he  was,  in  consequence,  sumamed  Mauckrc. 

This  remarkable  man,  certainly  the  foremost  of  his  times,  under- 
took many  things  at  once,  and  more  than  he  could  accomplish.  In 
France,  he  undertook  to  humble  the  monarchy;  in  Breti^e,  to 
make  himself  absolute,  in  defiance  of  the  priests  and  the  lor£.  He 
won  the  afiection  of  the  peasants,  granted  them  rights  of  pasture,  of 
usaee  of  dead  wood,  and  exemptions  firom  toll*  He  had  likewise 
on  his  side,  the  lords  of  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  especially  those 
of  French  Bretagne  (Avaugour,  Vitr6,  Fou^^^,  Cn&teaubriant» 
Dol,  Chateaugiron);  but  he  strove  to  despou  those  of  the  coasts 
(^Leon,  Rohan,  Le  Faou,  &c.),  with  whom  ne  disputed  the  precious 
light  of  briM  (stnmdage),  which  gave  them  the  property  of  all  ship- 
wrecked vessels.  He  strove,  also,  against  the  Church.  Accused  of 
simony  before  the  barons,  he  employed  against  the  priests  the  know- 
ledge of  the  canon  law  he  had  derived  {torn  themselves.  He  showed 
an  inflexible  and  barbarous  spirit  in  this  strife;  when  a  cur^  re- 
fused to  inter  the  body  of  one  who  had  died  excommunicated,  he 
ordered  that  the  cure  himself  should  be  buried  with  the  body.f 

This  intestine  struggle  hardly  allowed  of  Maudero's  acting  vigor- 
ously against  France;  to  that  end  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
well  supported  by  England.  But  the  Poitevins  who  governed  and 
robbed  young  Henry  Jul.,  did  not  leave  him  any  money  wherewith 
to  cany  on  an  honourable  war.  He  intended  to  cross  the  sea,  in 
1226,  but  a  revolt  kept  him  back.  Mauclerc  expected  him  again 
in  1229;  but  the  favourite  of  Henry  HI.  was  corrupted  by  the 
regent,  and  nothing  was  ready.  She  had,  furthermore,  the  address 
to  prevent  the  Count  of  Cnampagne  from  marryinfi^  Mauclero's 
daughter.!  The  barons,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the  league, 
durst  not,  however  strongly  their  inclinations  prompted  them  thereto, 
openly  disobey  the  royal  child,  whose  name  the  regent  employed, 
ioeing  summoned  by  her,  in  1228,  to  lead  their  men  against  Bretagne, 
they  each  responded  to  the  sinnmons,  accompanied  bytwo  knights  only. 

The  feebleness  of  the  northern  leame  enabled  Blanche  and  her 
counsellor,  the  legate,  to  act  vigorou^  against  the  South.    A  new 

•  D.  Morice,  Preuves  de  FHist.  de  Bretagne.  i.  1096. 

f  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  t.  ii.    Bfat.  Paris,  p.  25. 

i  She  is  said  to  bare  written  to  liim  thus:  "  Sir  Thibault  of  Cbampaffne  ;  I 
have  heard  that  vou  covenanted  and  promised  to  take  to  wife  the  dauniter  of 
Count  Perron  of  Bretagne,  wherefore  I  rede  ye,  if  ye  would  not  lose  what  you 
have  in  the  nMdm  of  France,  that  you  do  not  so— as  yon  prize  all  you  have  in  the 
said  realm,  do  not  so.  The  reason  wliv  you  know  weU.  I  have  never  found 
any  one  who  wished  me  worse  than  her    D.  Morice,  158. 
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crusade  was  led  into  Languedoc.  This  one,  at  least,  seemed  justified 
by  the  horrible  cruelty  of  Raymond  VII.,  who  mutilated  all  his 
prisoners.*  Toulouse  would  have  long  held  out,  but  the  croaaders 
set  themselves  methodically  to  destroy  all  the  vinejrards  that  consti- 
tuted the  wealth  of  the  country  .f  The  natives,  who  had  resisted  aa 
long  as  resistance  cost  onlv  blood,  now  compelled  their  count  to  yiehL 
He  was  forced  to  raze  tne  walls  of  his  town,  to  receive  a  FieDch 
garrison,  and  sanction  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  there,  to 
confirm  France  in  the  possession  of  Lower  Languedoc,  and  to  pro- 
mise Toulouse,  after  lus  death,  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Joan* 
whom  one  of  the  king's  brothers  was  to  marry4  ^  ^^  Upper 
Proven9e,  he  gave  it  to  the  Church;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  right 
of  the  popes  over  the  county  of  Avignon.  He  himself  repaired  to 
Paris,  numbled  himself,  submitted  to  discipline  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  became  a  prisoner  for  six  weeks  in  the  castle  of 
the  Louvre.§  That  castle,  in  which  six  counts  had  been  impfo- 
soned  after  the  affidr  of  Bouvines,  whence  the  Count  of  Flanders  nad 
but  just  made  his  exit,  and  where  the  former  Count  of  Boulogne 
killed  himself  in  despair,  had  become  the  chdteauy  the  maiton  de 
plaisance,  in  which  tne  great  barons  took  up  their  abode,  each  in 
his  turn. 

The  regent  then  ventured  to  defy  the  Count  of  Bretagne,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  the  peers.  The  tribunal  of  the  Twelve 
Peers,  formed  in  accordance  with  the  mvstic  number  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  Carlovingian  romanoesv  was 
not  a  fixed  and  regular  institution.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient 
for  the  kin^.  On  this  occasion  the  peers  were,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  the  bishops  of  Chartres  and  Paris,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Nevers,  Blois,  Chartres,  Montfort,  and  Vendome,  the 
lords  of  Coucy  and  Montmorency,  and  many  other  barons  and 
knights. 

llieir  sentence  would  have  been  of  no  great  effect,  had  Mauderc 
been  better  supported  by  the  English  and  the  barons;  the  latter 
treated  separately  with  uie  resent.  All  the  rancour  of  the  lords, 
who  were  forced  to  yield  to  Blanche,  reverted  on  the  Count  of 
Champagne;  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  his  dominions,  except  on  condition  of  pro- 
mising to  take  the  cross  in  expiation  of  tiie  death  of  Louis  VIBL 
This  was  tantamoimt  to  avowing  himself  guilty. 

The  whole  movement  which  had  perturbed  Northern  France, 
swept  on  towards  the  South  and  the  Ejast  The  two  opposed 
leaders,  Thibault  and  Mauclero,  were  kept  aloof  by  new  circum- 

•  Math.  Paris,  p.  294. 

t  GuiU.  de  Pod.  Laiir.,  ap.  Scr.  Fr.,  ziv.  2ia 

X  See  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty,  inserted  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Preuvcs  de  F Hist 
du  Languedoc  p.  329,  sqq.,  and  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Recueil  des  HisCoriens  de 
France,  p.  219,  tqq. 

§  GiiiJl.de  Pod.  Laur.,  ap.  Scr,  Fr.,  xix.  224. 
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stances,  and  left  the  realm  at  peace.  Thibault  liad  become  King  of 
Nayaire,  by  the  death  of  his  wife's  father,  and  he  sold  Chartres, 
Blois,  Sancerre,  and  Ch&teaudun,  to  the  regent.  A  countless  no- 
biH^  followed  him.  TheEjng  of  Aii^on,  who  at  the  same  period 
was  beginning  his  cmsade  against  Majorca  and  Valencia,  likewise 
led  with  him  many  knights,  espedally  a  great  number  of  Provencal 
and  Lenguedocian  fcadiU;  these  were  the  proscribed  of  the  Alm- 
gensian  war.  Shortly  afterwards,  Pierre  Mauclerc,  who  was  Count 
of  Bretagne  only  in  nght  of  his  i/nfe,  abdicated  the  county  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  was  nominated  by  Pope  (Gregory  IX.,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  new  crusade  of  the  East. 

Such  was  the  favourable  ntuation  of  the  realm  at  the  epoch  of 
ihe  majority  of  St.  Louis  (1236).  The  monarchy  had  lost  nothing 
once  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus.  Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  recapitulate  the  progress  made  by  the  toy^  authority,  and  by 
the  central  power,  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  grandfather 
of  St.  Louis. 

Philip  Augustus  had,  in  reality,  established  the  foundations  of 
the  reahn,  by  uniting  Normandy  to  Picardy.  He  had,  in  some 
sort,  founded  Paris  by  giving  it  its  cathedral,  its  market  haU,  iter 
paved  streets,  hospitals,  aqueducts,  a  new  inclosure,  and  new  anno- 
rial  bearings;  above  all,  by  authorismg  and  supporting  its  university. 
He  had  given  a  permanent  basis  to  the  royal  jurisdiction,  in  inau- 
gurating the  assembly  of  peers  by  a  popular  and  humane  act,  the 
condemnation  of  John  and  the  pimishment  of  the  murder  of 
Arthur.  The  great  feudal  powers  were  dwindling  away;  Flanders, 
Champagne,  and  Lan^edoc,  were  subjected  to  we  royal  influence. 
The  king  had  made  himself  a  great  party  in  the  nobility;  he  had 
created  a  democracy  in  the  aristocracy,  if  I  may  so  speak;  I  allude 
to  the  younger  sons,  in  whose  favour  he  estabhshed  the  principle, 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  their  elder  brothers. 

Louis  IX.,  the  sovereign  into  whose  hands  this  great  heritage 
devolved,  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1236.  His  majority  was 
declared;  but,  in  reality,  he  still  remained  for  a  long  while  de- 
pendent on  his  mother,  the  haughty  Spaniard  who  had  governed 
the  realm  for  ten  years.  The  better  parts  of  Louis  were  not  of  that 
kind  which  early  display  themselves ;  the  chief  of  them  was  an 
exquisite  sense  and  anxious  love  of  duty;  and  for  a  long  while, 
duty  appeared  to  him  identical  with  his  mother's  will.  A  Span- 
iara  by  his  mother's  side,*  a  Fleming  through  his  grandmother 
Isabella,  the  young  prince  imbibed  with  his  milk  an  ardent  piety, 

*  He  was  related  through  his  mother  to  Alphonso  X.,  Ring  of  Castile.  The 
latter  had  promiaed  him  aid  towards  the  crusade,  but  he  di^  in  1252,  and  St. 
Louis  was  "  much  grieved  thereat."  Math.  Paris,  p.  565. — **  On  his  return," 
says  Villani,  "  he  had  money  struck,  in  which  some  see  handcuffs  in  memory 
of  his  captivity ;  others  see  the  towers  of  Castile."  A  fact  which  supports 
the  latter  opinion  is,  that  the  brothers  of  St.  Louis,  Charles  and'AIphonse,  dis- 
played the  towers  of  Castile  in  their  armorial  bearings.    Michaud,'iv.  445. 
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whicli  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  most  of  his  piedecesBots;  and 
scarcely  less  so  to  his  successors. 

This  man,  who  brought  into  the  world  such  a  craving  deaie  to 
believe,  happened  precisely  on  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis  in  whidi 
all  creeds  were  shaken.  What  were  become  of  those  fine  images  at 
order,  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Holy  Empire,  of  which  the  middle  ages 
had  dreamed?  The  war  between  the  Empire  and  the  papacy  had 
attained  the  last  degree  of  violence,  and  the  two  parties  inqpind 
almost  equal  abhorrence. 

On  the  one  side  was  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his  Bologneae 
legists  and  Arab  doctors;  a  sanguinary  bd  esprit,  who  made  venes 
like  K  jongleur  of  the  South,  and  buried  his  enemies  under  masses  of 
lead.*  He  had  Saracen  body  guards,  a  Saracen  univernty,  aad 
Arab  concubines;  the  Sultan  of  jSgypt  was  his  best  fiiend.t  Be 
was  the  author,  it  was  said,  of  that  horrible  book  that  was  so  muck 
talked  of,  De  tnbus  inpaUorihis ;  Of  the  three  Impostors,  Moses, 
Mahomet,  and  Jesus.  Many  persons  suspected  that  Frederic  might 
very  posribly  be  anti-Christ. 

The  pope  scarcely  inspired  more  confidence  than  the  emperor; 
the  one  lacked  fiiith,  but  the  other  charitjr.  However  men  wished 
and  longed  still  to  revere  the  successor  of  the  aportles,  they  found 

*  So  Dante  states  (iDfern.).  Raynaldi  reDrcsents  Eocdioo  as  the  lieutenant 
of  Conrad  and  counsellor  of  Frederick  II.    Michaud,  If.  456. 

t  Extracts  from  Arab  historians  by  Reinaud,  Bibl.  des  Croisad€8»  tv.  417,  soq. 
**  The  Emir  Fakr  Eddin,  says  Yafei  had  greatly  insinuated  himself  into  Um 
eonpeior^s  confidence.  Tbejr  t*eld  frequent  oonveisattoos  on  philoaopfaj,  aad 
their  opinions  seemed  to  coincide  on  manv  points.  This  dose  intimacf  gave 
great  scandal  to  the  Christians.  *  I  woula  not  ha^e  insisted  so  much/  be  said 
to  Fakr  Eddin,  '  on  having  Jerusalem  restored  to  me,  had  I  not  beoi  afiaid  of 
losing  all  credit  in  the  West.  My  object  was  not  to  deliver  the  Holy  dty,  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind ;  I  wanted  to  preserve  the  esteem  of  the  Fnuika."**->*  IVe 
emperor  was  red-laced  and  bald;  he  was  short-aigbted ;  bad  he  bees  a 
slave  no  one  would  have  given  200  drachms  for  him.  His  discourse  showed 
plainly  enough  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Christianity.  When  he  spoke  of  it  it 
was  to  turn  it  into  derision,  Ac.  A  muezzin  recited  in  hb  presence  a  Terse  of 
the  Koran  which  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tbe  sultan  vrislied  l» 
punish  the  man,  but  Frederic  opposed  this.'-^In  the  nmrfin  of  the  Afab  teztof 
idakrisi,  there  are  some  isolated  words  which  seem  to  aignifv,  that  in  his  heart 
Frederic  despised  his  religion^  and  that  he  would  have  manifested  his  real  sea- 
timents,  had  be  not  been  afraid  of  exciting  hb  subjects  to  revolt  He  was  angiy 
with  a  priest  who  had  entered  a  mosque  with  a  gospel  in  his  band,  and  swore 
that  he  would  severely  punish  every  Christian  who  should  enter  it  withoal 
special  permission.^ We  have  already  seen  the  amicable  terms  on  which  Richaid 
stood  with  Saladin  and  Malek  AdbeL— When  John  of  Brienne  was  besimd  in 
hb  camp  in  122 1 » he  was  loaded  with  dtooH  of  good  wiU  hi  the  sultan.  **  Thence- 
forth," says  an  Arab  author  (Makrisi),  ''there  was  established  between  then  a 
sincere  and  lasting  connexion,  and  as  loQg  as  they  lived  they  eeaaed  not  Cn  sand 
each  other  presents,  and  to  keep  upa  conuneroe  of  amity.  In  a  war  apinar 
the  Kharismias,  the  Christiana  of  Syria  put  theoaelvea,  ao  to  apeak,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Infidels.  Christians  were  seen  marching  with  their  croascs  dk^ 
played ;  tbe  priest  mingled  in  their  tanks,  bestowed  benedictioaBi  and  oicred 
the  Mussulmana  their  dialioai  to  drink  oatof«  Ibid^  445  ;  on  the  antfaoi^y  of 
Ibn  Giouii,  an  eya^laem. 
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it  hard  to  leco^ise  him  imder  that  steel  cuirass  he  had  put  on  since 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  It  seemed  that  thirst  for  murder  had 
become  the  very  genius  of  the  priest;  those  men  of  peace  demanded 
only  death  and  destruction,  and  appalling  words  issued  from  their 
lips.  They  addressed  themselves  to  all  peoples,  to  all  princes;  they 
adopted,  by  turns,  the  language  of  menace  and  of  complaint;  they 
soothed,  chided,  entreated,  wept.  What  was  it  they  aesired  with 
such  passionate  ardour?  The  deUverance  of  Jerusalem?  By  no 
means.  The  ameUoration  of  the  Christians,  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles?  No  such  thing.  What  then?  Blood.  They  seemed  to 
bum  with  the  horrible  thirst  of  blood,  from  the  moment  they  had 
tasted  that  of  the  Albiffeois. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  ihe  young  and  innocent  Louis  IX.  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  heritage  of  the  Albigeois,  and  of  many  other  enemies 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  him  that  John,  condemned  unheard,  had 
lost  Normandy,  and  his  son  Henry,  Poitou;  it  was  for  him  that 
Montfort  had  butchered  20,000  men  in  Beziers,  and  Foulquet 
10,000  in  Toulouse.  Those  who  had  perished  were,  it  is  true, 
heretics,  misbelievers,  enemies  of  God;  but,  after  all,  there  was 
truly  a  great  number  slain,  and  a  melancholy  scent  of  blood  clung 
to  tnose  magnificent  spoils.  This,  no  doubt,  was  what  caused  the 
uneasiness  and  indecision  of  St  Louis;  he  had  great  need  of  be- 
lieving, and  of  clinging  to  the  Church,  to  justify  in  his  own  heart 
his  fauier  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  accepted  such  gifts.  It  was 
a  critical  position  for  a  timorous  soul;  he  could  not  make  restitu- 
tion without  dishonouring;  his  father  and  incensing  France;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  keep  what  he  had  eot,  without 
sanctioning  all  that  had  been  done,  without  identifying  himself  with 
all  the  excesses,  with  all  the  violences  of  the  Church. 

The  only  olnect  towards  which  a  soul  like  his  could  still  turn, 
was  the  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem;  there,  doubtless, 
was  the  enterprise  in  which  that  great  power,  whether  well  or  ill  ac- 
quired, of  which  he  found  himself  master,  ought  to  be  exercised  and 
expiated.  On  that  side  there  was,  at  least,  the  chance  of  a  holy 
death. 

Never  had  a  crusade  been  more  necessary  and  more  legitimate; 
aggressive  until  then,  it  was  now  about  to  llecome  defensive.  Some 
great  and  terrible  event  was  expected  throughout  all  the  East;  it 
was  like  the  noise  of  the  great  waters  before  the  deluge;  like  the 
sound  of  the  bursting  floodgates,  the  first  murmur  of  the  cataracts  of 
heaven.  The  Mongols  had  be^un  their  march  from  the  North,  and 
were  gradually  nounng  down  through  all  Asia.  Those  nastors,  hur« 
lying  nations  along  with  them,  and  driving  mankind  Defore  them 
with  their  flocks,  seemed  determined  to  sweep  from  the  &ce  of 
the  earth  every  town,  every  edifice,  every  trace  of  cultivation, 
and  to  turn  tne  fi;lobe  into  a  desert,  an  unobstructed  prairie, 
where  tbev  might  tnenoeforth  wander  without  encountering  an  ob- 
stacle.   Tney  delibtfated  whether  or  not  ihey  should  thus  treat  all 
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Northern  Cliina;  whether  they  should  not  restore  that  empbe,  by 
the  burning  of  a  hundred  cities,  and  the  slaughter  of  many  miUiona 
of  men,  to  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  wildernesses  of  the  youw 
world.  Where  they  could  not  destroy  the  cities  without  great  toi^ 
they  compensated  themselves  by  at  least  massacring  the  inhabitants. 
Witness  those  pyramids  of  heads  which  they  erected  in  the  plain 
of  Bagdad.* 

All  the  sects,  all  the  religions  into  which  Asia  was  divided,  had 
equal  reason  to  fear  these  barbarians,  and  no  chance  of  arresting  their 
progress.  The  Sunnis  and  the  Shiyas,  the  Caliph  of  B^dad  and 
the  Caliph  of  Cairo,  the  Assassins  and  the  Christians  of  the  Ebly  Land, 
all  awaited  the  Judgment.  Every  dii^ute  was  about  to  be  ended, 
every  hatred  to  be  extinguished ;  the  Mongols  took  the  consomma- 
tion  on  themselves.  From  thence,  doubtless,  they  would  pass  into 
Europe  and  settle  the  quarrels  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of  France,  and  then  they  wonld 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  give  their  horses  oats  on  the  altar  of  St 
Peter  at  Rome,  f  and  the  reign  of  anti-Christ  would  begin. 

They  were  advancing  slowly  and  irresistibly,  like  God  s  vengeance, 
and  they  were,  alrea<fy,  everywhere  present  by  the  dismay  they 
inspired.  In  the  year  1238  the  men  of  Friesland  and  Denmark 
durst  not  quit  their  trembling  wives  to  go  a-fishing  for  herrings,  as 
usual,  on  the  coasts  of  England.  %    In  Syria  they  looked  every  mo- 

*  TamerlaDe,  after  having  destroyed  Damascus  to  the  very  foundations,  had 
money  stnick  bearing  an  Arab  word,  the  meaning  of  which  was  DitTBUcnoji. 
This  word  indicated  by  its  numeric  value  the^ear  808  of  the  Hejira,  the  epodb 
of  the  taking  of  Damascus.  Reinaud,  Description  des  Mon.  Miissulmanik  &&« 
i.  89,  Chardin,  iv.  292.  Another  chronogram  of  Tamerlane's  corresponding  to 
Uie  year  773  of  the  Hejira,  likewise  signifies  destniction.  See  d4IeiMot*s 
Bibl.  Orientale. 

t  An  expression  attributed  in  the  I5tfa  centunr  to  Bajaiet,  the  Sultan  of  the 
Turks. 

X  "  They  had  ravaged  and  depopulated  the  great  Hungary  *  says  Matthew 
Paris,  **  and  had  sent  ambassadors  with  threatening  letters  to  all  peoples.  Their 
general  declared  himself  sent  by  the  Most  Hiffh  Gcd  to  quell  the  nations 
tnat  had  rebelled  against  him.  The  heads  of  these  barbarians  are  large  and 
disproportioned  to  Uieir  bodies;  they  feed  on  raw  meat,  and  even  on  human 
flesh.  They  are  incomparable  archers;  they  carry  with  them  leather  barks  with 
which  they  cross  all  rivers;  tl\pir  tongue  is  unknown  to  all  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  They  are  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses  so  swift,  that  tliey  perform  in  one  day  the  march  of  tliree.  They  are 
well  armed  in  front,  but  are  unarmed  behind,  tliat  they  may  never  be  tempted 
to  fly.  Thev  give  the  title  of  khan  to  their  chief,  whose  ferocity  is  extreme. 
Inhabiting  the  boreal  plain,  the  banks  of  the  Cuipian  Seas,  and  those  adjoining 
them,  they  are  named  Tartars  from  the  river  Tar.  Their  number  is  so  gremt. 
that  they  seem  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  human  race.  Tbouch  other  in- 
vasions on  the  part  of  the  Tartars  have  been  already  experienced,  the  tcmr 
felt  was  greater  this  year,  because  they  seemed  more  ferocious  than  iisuaL  Ac- 
cordini^ly,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland  and  Friesland  did  not  come  this  year, 
according  to  custom,  to  the  coasts  of  England  to  load  their  vessels  with  hemnfts; 
herrings  were,  in  consequence,  so  abundant  in  England,  that  they  were  sold  fi>raK 
roost  nothing.  Even  in  places  remote  from  the  sea,  forty  or  fiffy  exceUeot  bcfringa 
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roent  for  the  appearance  of  the  big,  yellow  heads,  and  the  little 
horses  with  their  sweeping  manes.  Tne  whole  East  was  mutually 
leconciled;  the  Mohammedan  princes,  among  others  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  had  sent  a  suppliant  embassy  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  ambassadors  passed  over  into  England. 

The  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  too,  laid  before  St.  Louis 
his  danger,  destitution,  and  wretchedness.  That  poor  emperor 
had  been  forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Comans,  and  to 
swear  friendship  to  them,  laying  his  hand  on  a  dead  dog.  He  was 
reduced  so  low  as  to  have  no  fud  to  warm  himself  by  but  the  beams 
of  bis  palace.  When  the  empress  afterwards  came  once  more  to 
implore  the  pity  of  St  Louis,  Joinville  was  obliged  to  give  her  a 
gown  before  he  could  present  her.  The  emperor  ofiered  St.  Louis 
to  sell  hi^i  an  inestimable  treasure  very  cheap,  the  real  crown  of 
thorns  that  had  circled  the  Saviour's  head.  The  only  thing  that 
embarrassed  the  Kinff  of  France,  was  that  this  trading  m  relics  had 
very  much  the  air  ota  case  of  simony;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  not 
forbidden  to  make  a  present  to  the  man  who  bestowed  such  a  ^ift 
on  France.  The  present  consisted  of  160,000  livres,  and  in  addition 
to  this  St.  Louis  gave  the  proceeds  of  a  confiscation  inflicted  on  the 
Jews,  which  he  scrupled  himself  to  make  use  of.  He  went  barefoot 
as  far  as  Vincennes  to  receive  the  holy  relics,  and  afterwards  founded 
for  them  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  Pans. 

The  crusade  of  1235  was  not  of  a  nature  tore-establish  the  afiSdrs 
of  the  East.  The  Champagnese  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Count  de  Montfort,  were  beaten;  the  brother  of  the 
Sling  of  England  had  no  other  glory  than  that  of  ransoming  the 
Drisoners.  Mauclerc,  alone,  won  something  in  the  enterprise. 
Meanwhile,  the  young  Kingof  France  could  not  yet  quit  his  realm 
and  repair  these  disasters.  The  Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  daughter 
had  married  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  the  king*s  brother,  wished  to  try 
one  more  effort  to  keep  his  dominions  at  least,  if  he  could  not  keep 
his  children.  He  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, Navarre,  Castile,  and  Ara^on;  he  wished  to  marry  either 
Margaret  of  La  Marche,  the  utenne  sister  of  Heniy  HI.,  or  Bea- 

were  sold  for  a  small  piece  of  money.  A  Saracen  messenger,  potent  and  illu»- 
trious  by  his  birth,  who  liad  come  on  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  King  of  France, 
principally  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  announced  these  events 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Orientals,  and  solicited  assistance  from  the  Westerns  to 
quell  the  fury  of  the  Tartars.  He  sent  one  of  the  companions  of  his  embassy 
to  the  King  of  England  to  lay  tlie  same  facts  before  him,  and  to  tell  him,  that 
if  the  Mnssuhnans  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  these  enemies,  there  would 
be  notliing  to  hinder  the  latter  from  overrunning  all  the  West  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  present  at  this  audience  (he  was  the  fiivourite  of  Heniy 
III.),  and  who  had  already  assumed  the  cross,  first  spoke  jestingly,  *  Let  us  leave 
these  dogs,'  he  said,  *to  devour  each  other,  that  thev  may  nerish  the  sooner; 
then  when  we  come  on  the  enemies  of  Christ  who  shall  liave  been  left  alive,  we 
slmll  slaugliter  them  die  more  easily,  and  purge  the  face  of  the  earth  of  them; 
then  will  the  whole  world  be  subjected  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there  will 
be  but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.' "    Math.  Paris,  iii.  318. 
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trice  of  ProYen^e.    By  this  latter  marriage  he  would  have  imked 
Proyen9e  to  Languedoc,  diainlierited  his  daughter  in  &vour  of  the 
children  Beatrice  would  have  borne  him,  and  reunited  the  whole' 
South.    This  great  project  was  frustrated  by  over-haste.     The  in- 

Suisitors  were  massacred  in  Avignon  in  1242,  and  young  Trencavel, 
\ie  lawful  heir  to  Nimes,  Beaders,  and  Oarcassonnet  ventured  a^ain 
to  show  himself.  The  confisderates  acted  one  after  the  other;  Kay- 
mond  had  been  put  down  when  the  English  took  up  arms;  their 
campaign  in  France  was  pitiable.  Henry  III.  had  counted  on  his 
father-in-law,  the  Count  ot  La  Marche,  and  the  other  lords  who  had 
called  in  his  aid.  When  they  met  and  reckoned  up  their  numbers, 
then  began  reproaches  and  altercations.  The  French  were  still 
advancing,  and  they  would  have  turned  the  English  army  and  taken 
it  in  the  rear  at  the  bridge  of  Taillebourg  on  the  Chaient^,  if  Henry 
had  not  obtained  a  truce  through  the  mtercession  of  his  brother 
Richard,  whom  Louis  reverenced  as  the  hero  of  the  last  crusade, 
the  man  who  had  ransomed  and  restored  to  Europe  so  many 
Christians.*  Henry  took  advantage  of  this  respite  to  decamp  ana 
retire  to  Saintes.  jLouis  followed  Idm  up  doseiy,  a  fierce  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  vinejrards,!  and  the  King  of  England  miuly 
fled  into  the  city,  and  from  thence  to  Bordeaux  (1242). 

An  epidemic,  under  which  both  the  king  and  the  army  sofifered, 
prevented  him  from  following  up  his  successes;  but  the  battle  of 
Taillebour^  was  not  the  less  a  mortal  blow  to  his  enemiee  and  to 
feudalism  in  general.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  obtained  pardon  only 
as  the  cousin  of  the  mother  of  St.  Louis;  his  vassal,  tne  Count  of 
Foix,  declared  his  desire  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king4  The 
Count  of  La  Marche  and  his  wife,  the  hauffhty  Isabella  of  Luagiian, 
the  widow  of  John  and  mother  of  Henry  UL,  were  obliged  to  yidd. 
When  that  count  was  doing  homage  to  the  king's  brother,  Alphonse, 
the  new  Count  of  Poitiers,  a  knight  stepped  forth,  dedaied  nimsdf 
mortally  offended  by  him,  and  demanded  to  fight  him  in  presence 
of  his  suzerain.§  Alphonse  harshly  insisted  that  the  old  man  should 
give  the  young  one  satisfaction.  The  result  of  the  combat  admitted 
of  no  doubt,  and  already  Isabella  apprehending  her  own  death  after 
that  of  her  husband,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Fontevnuk. 
St.  Louis  interfered,  and  would  not  permit  the  unequal  fight.  Such, 
however,  was  the  humiliation  of  the  Count  of  La  Marche,  that  his 
enemy,  who  had  sworn  to  let  his  hair  grow  till  he  had  avenged  his 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  400.  £t  vocabant  eum  multi  redemptorem  suun,  quk  p«r 
compost tionein  pacts  eos  in  terra  aancta  ]ibeiaTerat...Et  lioc  impeifavic»  turn  qum 
favorabilb peivona  Francis  fuit,  pro  nobiUum  dicta  Hberatione  in  lem  ssocti. 
turn  quia  niit  domini  regb  Francorum  consanguineus,  turn  quia  fuit  dies  D^ 
minica.-— Philip  Augustus  never  engaged  in  hattle  on  Sunday. 

"t*  Ibid.    Inter  vineas  in  arctifviarum. 
Hist,  du  Languedoc,  xxxr,  435. 

§  Mat.  Paris,  p.  409.  More  Francorum,  chirotecam  main  ei  porrexit  fsi* 
gens  sibi  exhiben  in  duello  justitise  plenitudinem,  secundum  legem  FmuuMva 
antiquitus. 
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<nitnged  honour,  liad  it  solemnly  cut  off  in  presence  of  all  the 
barons,  declaring  himself  amply  satisfied  * 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  o&ers,  Louis  displayed  the  moderation 
of  a  saint  and  of  a  statesman.  A  baron  havm^  been  unwilling  to 
yield  until  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  lord  the  King  of 
England,  Louis  applauded  him,  and  gave  him  back  his  castle  without 
any  other  guarantee  than  his  oath,  f  But  in  order  to  preserve  those 
who  had  nefs  from  him  and  from  Henry  from  the  temptation  of 
perjury,  he  told  them  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel,  that  a  man 
oocdd  not  serve  two  masters,  and  he  allowed  them  to  make  their 
choice  freely.  X  He  would  have  been  glad,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  all  cause  for  war,  to  obtain  from  £tenry  ihe  eznress  cession  of 
Normandy;  on  those  terms  he  would  have  restored  Poitou. 

Such  was  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  king.  He  imposed 
no  other  conditions  on  Raymond  than  those  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  he  had  signed  fourteen  years  before.  § 

Meanwhile,  the  catastrophe  so  much  dreaded  took  place  in  the 
East  A  wing  of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  Montis  had  advanced 
to  Bagdad  (1258);  another  was  enteiing  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hun« 
ffarv.  11  The  Karismians,  precuisors  of  the  Mongols,  had  invaded  the 
Holy  Land,  and  had  aoiieved  a  bloody  victory  at  Gaza  (1244), 
notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  ChristianB  and  the  Mussulmans. 
iFive  hundred  templars  fell  in  the  aigagement;  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  knights  of  the  order  who  were  then  in  the  Holy  Land.  After 
this  the  Mongols  entered  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants.  The  wily  and  cruel  barbarians  set  up  crosses  on  the 
walls  in  every  direction,  and  the  too  credulous  inhabitants  returned 
and  were  massacred.  Y 

St.  Louis  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  almost  dving  when  this 
aad  news  reached  Europe.  He  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  one  of  the  ladies  who  watched  by  him  was  about  to  throw  a 
cloth  over  his  face,  believing  that  he  had  expired.**  As  soon  as  he 
recovered  a  little,  to  the  great  amazement  of  those  about  him,  he 
had  the  red  cross  put  on  his  bed  and  on  his  earments.  His  mother 
would  as  wilUngly  have  seen  him  dead.  He  promised,  weak  and 
dyinff  as  he  was,  to  go  so  far  across  the  seas  to  shed  his  own  blood 
anduat  of  his  followers  in  that  useless  war  which  had  been  waging  for 
more  than  a  century.  His  mother,  and  the  priests  themselves,  urged 

•  JoinviUe(edit.  176lXp-  24. 

f  Mat.  Paris,  p.  402:  "Tu  solus  fideliter  te  gessisti " Statim  accepto  ab 

eojiiiameDto  fidditatis,  ipsum  ei  custodiendutn  contidenter  libeiavic. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  416.  Rex  Franoomin  Pftrisiis  convocatos  omnes  ultramarinos  qni 
terras  babuerant  in  Anglia,  sic  est  ai&tus :  Quicumque  in  regno  meo  conversa- 
tnr,  habeas  terras  in  Anslta,  cum  nequeat  quis  competenter  duobus  dominis 
senrire,  vel  penitus  mihi  vel  regi  Angliae  inseparabiliter  adhsereat. 

§  Hist.  duLanguedocxxT.  437.  ||  Mat.  Paris,  p.  438. 

T  Ibid.,  420.  8i^  diristianorum  qni  snbito  fugam  inieranty  super  propug- 
nacula  muronim  civitatis  in  propatulo  eleyayerunt. 

••  Joinville,  p.24. 
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liim  to  renounoe  hia  design;  he  was  inflexible.  The  idea  wluck 
was  thought  so  fatal  to  him,  was  to  all  appearance  what  saved  him; 
he.  hoped,  he  wished  to  live,  and  he  did  uve.  As  soon  as  he  was 
convalescent  he  called  his  mother  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  add 
to  them,  ''  Since  you  think  I  was  not  p^fectly  in  my  right  mind 
when  I  pronounced  my  vows,  here  is  my  cross  which  I  pluck  from 
my  shoulders;  I  give  it  back  to  you.  But  at  present,"  he  contanuedy 
<(  you  cannot  deny  that  I  am  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  my  facul- 
ties; give  me  back  my  cross  then,  for  He  who  knows  all  thinj^ 
knows,  too,  that  no  food  shall  enter  my  lips  until  I  have  been  agam 
marked  with  His  sign."  '^  It  is  the  filler  of  Grod,"  cried  all  the  by- 
standers. *'  Let  us  no  longer  oppose  his  will,"  and  from  that  day 
forth  no  one  contradicted  the  kinff's  design. 

The  only  obstacle  that  remained  to  be  overcome,  sad  and  unnatuial 
as  was  the  fact,  was  the  pope.  Innocent  IV.  filled  Europe  with  his 
rancour  against  Frederic  II.  Expelled  from  Italy,  he  assembled  a 
creat  council  against  him  at  Lyons.*  That  impenal  cit^,  however, 
had  a  leaning  to?rard8  France,  on  the  territory  of  which  countiy 
stood  its  suburb  beyond  the  Rhone.  St.  Louis,  who  had  ineffectually 
offered  his  mediation,  consented,  not  wi&out  repugnance,  to  receive 
the  pope.  All  the  monks  of  Citeaux  had  to  uirow  themselves  at 
the  tdng's  feet  to  entreat  him  to  do  so,  and  he  let  the  pope  wait  a 
fortnight  to  know  his  determinadon.t  Innocent,  in  the  violence  of 
his  passion,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ^wart  the  cmsade 
against  the  East,  wishing  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France 
against  the  emperor,  or  against  the  King  of  England,  who  had  lor 
a  moment  departed  from  his  servility  towards  the  holy  see.  Already, 
in  1239,  he  nad  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  St  Louis  for  his  bro- 
ther Robert  of  Artois.  In  1245,  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Strange  spectacle!  A  pope  leaving  nothing  untried  to 
impede  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  offering  every  thing  to  a 
crusader  to  induce  him  to  violate  his  vow.^ 

Louis  had  no  thought  of  aggrandising  himself,  and  was  mudi  more 
intent  on  leptimatismg  the  acquisitions  of  his  fiithers.  He  strove 
unsuccessful  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  England  by  a  paiiial 
restitution.  He  even  questioned  the  bishops  of  l^rmandy  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  right  he  might  have  to  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince.§  He  indemnified  the  viscount  Trencavel,  the  heir  of  Nunea 
and  Beziers,  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  took  him  on  the  crusade  abng 
with  all  the^ofVfi^,  or  outlaws,  of  the  Albigensian.war,  all  those  who 

•  Mat.  Paris,  443—447,  sqq.    *<  Let  us  first  crush  the  dragoo."  he  said»  "aad 
then  we  shall  soon  crush  these  yipers  of  kinglings.**    Dixit  in  ira  cundia 
voce  susurra,  oculos  obliquando  et  nares  comigvindo  :    Expedit  ut 


cum  principe  vestro;  contrito  enim  yel  paciiicato  dracone,  cito  serpentuli  ood- 
cttlcabuntur.  f  Ibid^  432. 

X  The  English  barons  durst  not  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  they  feared  tlie 
snares  of  the  court  of  Rome  (Muscipulas  Romanse  curise  formidaates}.  Mat 
Paris,  ap.  Michaud,  iv.  201. 

§  Mat.  Paris,  p.  642. 


i- 
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had  been  deprived  of  their  jpatrimony*  to  make  way  for  the  compa- 
nions of  Montfort.  Thus,  he  made  the  holy  war  an  expiation,  and 
an  imiversal  reconciliation. 

It  was  not  a  mere  war,  a  mere  expedition  that  St.  Louis  pro- 
jected, but  the  establishment  of  a  great  colony  in  Eygpt.  It  was 
then  thought,  not  without  apparent  reason,  that  in  order  to  conquer 
and  retain  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  necessary  to  have  Eygpt  as  a 
point-JCappm,  He  took  with  him,  therefore,  a  great  quantity  of 
ajgricultuml  instruments  and  tools  of  eveiy  kind.t  In  order  to  &ci- 
litate  regular  communications,  he  wished  to  have  a  port  of  his  own 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  those  of  I^x>Yence  belonged  to  his 
brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  he  had  that  of  Aigues-Mortes  constructed. 

He  steered  first  for  Cyprus,  where  immense  stores  and  munitions 
were  provided  for  him.^  He  made  a  long  halt  either  to  wait  for 
his  brother  Alphonse,  who  was  bringing  up  the  reserve,  or,  perhaps, 
ta  familiarise  hunself  with  that  new  wond.  He  was  amused  there  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  Asia,  who  came  to  observe  the 
great  King  of  the  Franks.  The  Christians  came  first,  from  Con- 
stantinople, Armenia,  and  Syria;  then  the  Mussulmans,  and  among 
others,  the  envoys  of  that  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  of  whom  so 
maiiy  tales  were  told.§  The  Mongols  even  presented  themselves.|| 
St  Louis,  who  imagined  from  their  hatred  to  the  other  Mohamme- 
dans that  they  were  favourable  to  Christianity,  entered  into  a  league 
with  them  against  the  two  popes  of  Islamism,  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Cairo. 

Meanwhile,  the  Asiatics  recovered  from  their  first  alarm,  and  grew 
more  &miUar  with  the  idea  of  the  great  invasion  of  the  Fruiks. 
The  latter,  living  in  abundance,  became  enervated  imder  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  corrupting  climate.  Prostitutes  came  and  pitched  their 
tents  round  the  very  tent  of  the  king  and  his  chaste  queen, 
Margaret,  who  had  accompanied  him.T 

*  H'lst.  dii  Laognedoc,  xxt.  457. 

t  Li^nes,  tridentes,  trahas,  Tonieres,  aratra,  etc.    Mat.  Paris. 

X  Joinville,  ed.  1761,  folio,  p.  29  :  <*  And  when  one  looked  on  them  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  mountains ;  for  the  long  rain  to  which  the  com  had  been 
exposed  had  made  it  sprout,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  green  blades." 

§  He  sent  to  the  king  to  demand  exemption  from  the  tribute  he  paid  to  the 
hospitalers  and  the  templars.  '*  Behind  the  amiral  was  a  comely  bachelor,  who 
hela  in  his  fist  three  knives,  with  the  blade  of  one  entering  the  handle  of  the 
other ;  to  the  end,  that  had  the  amiral  been  refused  he  should  have  presented 
the  three  knives  to  the  king  to  defy  him.  Behind  him  who  held  the  three  knives 
was  another  holding  a  bou^teran  (a  piece  of  cotton  cloth),  twisted  round  his  arm, 
which  he  should  alro  have  presented  to  the  king,  to  bury  him  withal,  liad  he  re- 
fused the  request  of  the  Old  Man  of  tlie  Mountain.". ..."  When  the  old  man 
rode  he  had  a  crier  before  him,  armed  with  a  Danish  axe,  with  a  long  handle  all 
covered  with  silver,  and  stuck  all  over  with  knives,  who  cried  out: '  Turn  away 
from  before  him  who  carries  the  death  of  kings  in  his  hands."*  JoinviUe,  pp. 
95—97. 

II  M.  de  R^musat  (Memoire  sur  les  Tartares)  does  not  agree  with  de  Guignes 
in  reeundingthe  Mongul  ambassadors  as  impostors. 

T  JoinviUe,  p.  37:  "  The  common  people  took  to  light  women,  whence  it 
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At  last,  he  detexmined  to  set  out  for  Eyept  He  had  to  chooae 
between  Damietta  and  Alexandria;  a  squau  naving  driTen  him  to- 
wards the  former  city,*  he  was  in  haste  to  attack  it^  and  he  himsdf 
leaped  into  the  water  sword  in  hand.  The  Ught  troope  of  the 
Saracens  that  were  drawn  up  along  the  shore,  attempted  one  or  two 
charges;  but  seeing  the  Franks  were  liot  to  be  shaken,  thej  fled 
with  all  speed.  The  town  of  Damietta,  which  was  strong  enough  to 
have  resisted,  surrendered  in  the  first  panic.  Master  of  ^cha  strong 
place,  the  king  ouffht  tohave  made  haste  to  seize  Alexandria  or  Cairo; 
but  the  same  fai&  which  inspired  the  crusade  caused  the  human 
means  which  would  have  secured  its  success  to  be  neckcted.  Be- 
ffides  this,  the  king,  who  was  a  feudal  sovereign,  was  doubtless  not 
sufficiently  master  of  his  people  to  tear  them  away  from  the  pillage 
of  a  rich  city.  It  was  here  just  as  in  Cyprus,  the  men  woiud  not 
let  themselves  be  led  away,  xmtil  they  were  tired  of  their  own  ex- 
cesses. Besides,  there  was  an  excuse  for  the  delay;  Alphonse  and 
the  reserve  still  hung  back.  Mauclerc,  Count  of  Bretagne,  already 
experienced  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  wished  that  Alexandria 
should  be  first  secured;  but  the  kin^  insisted  on  attaddng  Ouro. 
The  army,  therefore,  had  to  entangle  itself  in  that  region  intersected 
with  canals,  and  to  pursue  that  route  which  had  beenso  iatal  to  John 
of  Brienne.  The  march  was  singularly  tedious;  the  Christians,  in- 
stead of  throwing  bridges  across  the  canals,  made  a  dam  thrcNigh 
each.  Accordingly,  it  cost  them  a  month's  time  to  tnverse  the  ten 
leagues  that  lie  between  Damietta  and  Mansourah.!  To  reach  this 
latter  town,  they  set  about  making  a  dam  which  was  to  resist  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  and  afford  them  a  passage.  Meanwhile,  they 
suffered  horribly  firom  the  Greek  fire  cast  among  them  by  the 
Saracens,  which  burned  them  without  remedy,  incased  as  they  were 
in  their  armour4    Thus  they  remained  fifty  days,  at  the  end  of 


came  to  pass  that  the  king  dismissed  a  great  many  of  his  suite  wheD  we 
back  from  prison.  I  ask^l  him  why  he  had  done  this,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
found  out  for  certain  that  those  he  had  dismissed  kept  their  bordds  within  a 
small  stone's  throw  round  his  paTiIion,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  di^* 
tress  in  which  the  host  had  ever  been." — "  The  barons  who  ought  to  have  hus- 
banded their  means,  to  employ  the  same  fitly  in  time  and  place,  took  to  giving 
great  dinners  and  extravagant  viands." 

*  It  is  probable  that  St.  Louis  would  have  effected  his  descent  at  the  suie 
point  as  Bonaparte  (half  a  league  from  Alexandria)  if  the  storm  he  enoountered 
at  quitting  Limisso,  and  contraiy  winds,  perluips,  bad  not  driven  him  towards 
Damietta.  The  Arab  authors  say,  that  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  bavins  received  ia> 
formation  respecting  the  intentions  of  St.  Louis,  sent  troops  to  Alexandria,  m 
well  as  to  Damietta,  to  oppose  his  landing.    Michaud,  iv.  236. 

f  Joinville,  p.  40.  Bonaparte  thought  that  if  St.  Louis  had  maDoeuvred  as 
die  French  did  in  1798,  he  might,  after  setting  out  fipom  Damietta  oo  the  8th  of 
June,  have  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Mansourah,  and  on  the  26th  at  Cairo.  See 
Memoires  de  Montholoo. 

X  *<  Every  time  our  holy  king  heard  that  they  cast  Greek  fire  upon  ns.  he 
put  on  his  clothes  in  bed,  and  held  up  his  hands  to  the  Lord*  and  said  with  leans 
'  Lord  God,  save  my  people."*    Joinvilie^  p.  45. 
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which  they  leamed  that  they  might  have  spared  themselves  so  mitch 
toil  and  trouble:  a  Bedouin  showed  them  a  ford  (February  8th.) 

The  vanguard,  led  by  Robert  of  Artois,  crossed  with  some  diffi- 
cidty.  The  tempkrs  who  were  with  him,  iu:ged  him  to  wait  till  his 
brother  came  up  with  him,  but  the  impetuous  young  man  called  them 
cowards,  and  dashed  forwards  headlong  into  the  town,  the  gates  of 
which  were  open.  He  let  his  horse  be  led  by  a  brave  knimit  who 
was  deaf,  and  who  bawled  with  all  his  might :  ^^ On !  on!  charge 
them  !"*  The  templars  durst  not  remain  behind  ;  aU  entered  ;  all 
perished.  The  Mamelukes,  recovering  from  their  astonishment, 
iMmricaded  the  streets  with  pieces  of  wood^  and  slew  the  assailants 
from  the  windows. 

The  king,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  crossed 
the  river,  met  the  Saracens,  and  fought^allantly.  ''  There,  where  I 
was  on  foot  with  my  knights,"  sap  Joinville,  '*  being  wounded^ 
came  the  king  with  all  Us  array,  with  great  noise  and  din  of 
shawms  and  trumpets,  and  he  halted  on  a  raised  causeway.  But  never 
saw  I  armed  man  so  comely,  for  he  rose  above  all  his  men  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  with  a  golden  helm  on  his  head,  and  a  sword 
of  Almayne  in  his  hand."  That  evening  he  was  told  of  the  death  of 
the  Count  of  Artois,  and  the  king  replied,  *'  Adored  be  God  for 
whatever  He  sent  him,"  and  then  the  bi^  tears  fell  from  his  eye8.t 
Some  one  came  and  asked  him  news  of  his  brother ;  *^  All  I  know," 
said  he,  "  is,  that  he  is  in  Paradise.''^ 

The  Mamelukes  returning  to  the  charge  from  all  quarters,  the 
French  defended  their  intrenchments  till  tne  end  of  the  day.  The 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  was  foremost  on  the  road  to  Cairo,  was  on  foot 
among  his  knights  ;  he  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  two  troops 
of  Saracens^  the  one  on  foot,  the  other  mounted.  Showers  of  Crreek 
fire  were  poured  down  on  him,  and  he  was  already  regarded  as  lost; 
but  the  kmg,  dashing  forth  through  the  ranks  of  the  Mussulmans, 
saved  him.  His  horse's  mane  was  aU  covered  with  Greek  fire.  The 
Count  of  Poitiers  was  for  a  moment  a  prisoner  with  the  Saracens, 
but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  rescued  by  the  butchers,  sutlers,  and 
the  women  of  the  army.  The  Sire  de  Brian9on  could  only  keep  his 
ground  with  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  machines,  which 
shot  across  the  river.  Guy  de  Mauvoisin,  all  covered  with  Greek 
fire,  with  difficulty  escaped  the  flames.  The  battalions  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  of  the  barons  from  beyond  sea,  commanded  by  Giu  d'Ibelin, 
and  of  Grauthier  de  Chatillon,  almost  always  maintained  their  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy.  The  latter,  at  last,  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
Louis  gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  army  for  the 
assistance  he  had  received  from  Him.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  miracle  to 

*  Joiovllle,  p.  58. — Idem,  p.  47.  "  The  good  Count  de  Soissons  aaid  to  me 
laughingly:  *  Seneschal,  let  us  leave  these  dogs  to  howl,  for  by  God's  coif  we 
shall  talk  yet  of  this  day  in  ladyes' chamben.'" 

f  Joinville,  p.  64.  '      t  ^^*>  P«  ^' 
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have  been  able  to  defend  with  men  on  foot,  and  almost  all  wounded, 
a  camp  attacked  by  a  fonnidable  cavalry  * 

He  ought  to  have  seen  clearlj,  that  success  was  impossible,  and 
have  hastened  to  return  to  Damietta,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  so.  Doubtless,  the  great  number  of  wounded  in  the 
camp  rendered  the  thing  difficult,  but  the  invalids  were  increasing 
in  number  everv  day.  The  army,  encamped  on  the  pestilent 
soil  of  Egypt,  and  fed  chiefly  with  the  fish  of  the  Nile  that  devoured 
so  many  carcasses,  had  contracted  strange  and  hideous  maladies. 
Their  gums  swelled  and  rotted  from  their  jaws,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  them  away  to  enable  them  to  swallow.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard 
through  the  whole  camp  but  cries  of  anguish,  like  those  of  women 
in  travail,  and  every  day  au^ented  the  number  of  the  dead.  One 
day  during  the  epidemic,  Jomville,  who  was  hearing  mass  in  his  dck 
bed,  was  obliged  to  raise  himself  up  and  support  his  fainting  abnoner; 
^*  thus  supported,  he  finished  his  sacrament,  sang  the  wnole  mass 
through,  and  never  sang  more." 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  horrible  to  see;  every  one  feared  to 
touch  them,  or  to  give  them  burial.  In  vain  the  king,  full  of  reve- 
rence for  the  martyrs,  set  the  example,  and  assisted  to  bury  them 
with  his  own  hands ;  so  many  corpses  left  exposed  increased  tne  ack- 
ness  every  day,  and  a  retreat  was  unavoidable  to  save  what  remained; 
a  melancholy,  uncertain  retreat  of  a  diminished,  weakened,  dis- 
couraged army.  The  king,  who  was  at  last  attacked  with  the 
malady  like  the  rest,  might  have  secured  his  own  safety,  but  he 
would  never  forsake  his  peoplcf  All  but  dying  as  he  was,  he  un- 
dertook to  execute  his  retreat  by  land,  whilst  the  sick  were  embarked 
on  the  Nile.  Such  was  his  weakness,  that  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  carry  him  to  a  small  house,  and  lay  him  on  the  lap  of  a  iownS" 
woman  {bourgeaise)  of  Paris ^  who  was  found  in  it. 

The  Christians  were  soon  stopped  by  the  Saracens,  who  followed 
them  by  land  and  waited  for  them  in  the  river.  An  immense  mas- 
sacre began ;  they  declared  in  vain  that  they  were  willing  to 
siirrender.  The  Saracens  feared  nothing  so  much  as  the  great 
number  of  the  prisoners  ;  they  therefore  made  them  enter  into  an 
enclosure  ;  and  asked  them  if  they  would  renounce  Christ;  a  great 
number  consented,  among  others,  all  JoinviUe's  boatmen. 

•  Sismondi,  vii.  428. 

f  Joinville.  An  Arab  historian  sa^  also :  **  The  King  of  France  might  ha?e 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  either  on  horseback  or  in  a  houX^  but 
that  generous  prince  would  never  abandon  his  troops.*'  Aboul  Mabanen,  ap. 
Michaud,  iv.  817.  In  returning  from  Cyprus  St.  Loub*s  vessel  ran  fonl  of 
a  rock,  and  three  fathoms  of  the  keel  were  carried  away.  The  king  was  advised 
to  quit  it.  To  this  the  king  replied :  **  My  lords,  I  see  tliat  if  I  quit  this  vessd 
it  will  be  abandoned,  and  I  see  that  there  are  in  it  800  persons  and  more ;  and 
as  each  of  them  loves  his  own  life  as  much  as  I  do  mine,  none  of  them  would 
dare  to  remain  in  it,  but  would  (ain  remain  in  Cyprus ;  wherefore,  if  it  please 
God,  I  will  not  put  so  many  persons  in  peril,  but  will  remain  where  I  am  to 
save  my  people.     Joinville,  p  3. 
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The  king,  however,  and  the  prisoners  of  note,  had  been  reserved; 
the  sultan  would  not  set  them  free  unless  thej  would  surrender  Je- 
rusalem. They  objected,  that  that  citj  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of 
Grermany,  and  they  offered  Damietta  with  400,000  byzants  of  gold. 
The  sultan  had  given  his  consent,  when  the  Mamelukes,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  victory,  revolted,  and  slew  him  at  the  foot  of  the  galleries 
in  which  the  French  were  detained.  The  danger  was  great  for  the 
latter;  the  murderers  actually  made  their  way  to  the  king.  The  very 
man  who  had  torn  out  the  sultan's  heart,  went  up  to  the  king,  with 
his  hand  aU  bloody,  and  said  to  him,  '*  What  wilt  thou  give  me  for 
having  slain  thy  enemy,  who  would  have  put  thee  to  death  had  he 
lived  r  and  the  king  answered  him  never  a  word.  **  There  came  a 
full  thirty  of  them  with  drawn  swords  and  Danish  axes  in  their 
hands  into  our  gaUenr,"  continues  Joinville,  '^  I  asked  Monseigneur 
Baudoin  d'Ibelm,  who  knew  the  Saracen  tongue,  what  these  men 
said,  and  he  told  me  they  said,  they  were  come  to  cut  off  our  heads. 
There  were  a  great  many  confessing  themselves  to  a  brother  of  the 
Trinity  belonging  to  the  Count  William  of  Flanders;  but  as  for  me 
I  could  never  recollect  any  sin  I  had  committed.  So  I  thought  the 
more  I  should  defend  myself  or  the  liiore  I  struggled  the  worse 
it  would  fare  with  me.  And  then  I  crossed  myself,  and  knelt 
down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them  who  had  a  carpenter's  Danish  axe, 
and  said:  '  Thus  died  St.  Agnes.'  Messire  6ui  dlbelin.  Constable 
of  Cyprus,  knelt  down  beside  me,  and  I  said  to  him:  *I  absolve  you 
with  such  power  as  God  has  given  me.'  But  when  I  ^ot  up  from 
the  spot,  I  never  remembered  a  word  of  what  he  had  said  to  me."* 

Margaret  had  been  three  days  acquainted  with  her  husband's  cap- 
tivity, when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son  named  John,  whom  she  sur- 
named  Tristan.  She  made  an  old  knight,  aged  eighty,  sleep  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed  for  her  protection.  Shortly  before  she  was  delivered, 
she  knelt  before  him,  and  requested  a  boon  of  him.  The  knight 
accorded  it  to  her  by  oath,  and  she  said,  "  I  request  of  you,  by  the 
faith  you  have  plighted  me,  that  if  the  Saracens  take  this  town,  you 
will  cut  off  my  head  before  they  take  me,"  and  the  knight  rephed, 
*'  Be  full  sure  that  I  will  do  it  willingly ;  for  I  had  thought  within 
myself,  that  I  would  slay  you  sooner  than  they  should  take  you."t 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortime  and  humiliation 
of  St  Louis.     The  Arabs  made  songs  on  his  defeat^  and  more  than 

•  Joinville,  p.  75.  The  king  was  told  that  the  amirals  Temirs)  had  deliberated 

to  make  him  Soudan  of  Babylon *'  And  he  told  me  tnat  he  would  not  have 

refused.  And  know  that  the  design  fell  to  the  ground  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  said  that  -the  king  was  the  firmest  Christian  that  could  be  found  ; 
and  they  alleged  this  example  thereof,  that  when  they  were  departing  from  the 
lodging  he  took  down  his  cross,  and  signed  his  whole'body  therewith  ;  and  they 
said  tlmt  if  they  made  him  soudan  he  would  kill  them  all  or  tliey  should  become 
Christians.*' 

t  Idem,  p.  84. 

X  According  to  M.  Rifaut,  the  song  made  on  that  occasion  continues  to  be 
sung  to  this  day.  Reinaud,  Extracts  d'historians  Arabes  (Bibl.  des  Croisades» 
i;i.  475). 
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one  Christian  people  lighted  bonGres  ia  their  joj  on  the  oocaaon.* 
He  remained,  however,  a  jear  in  the  Holy  Land  to  aid  in  its  defence 
in  case  the  Mamelukes  followed  up  their  victory  beyond  Egypt.  He 
repaired  the  walls  of  the  towns,  and  fortified  Gsesarea,  Jam,  Sidon, 
and  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  did  not  depart  from  that  sad  country 
until  the  barons  of  the  Holy  land  had  themselves  assured  him, 
that  his  stay  there  could  no  longer  be  of  servioe  to  them.  Be- 
sides, he  had  received  news,  which  made  it  a  duty  for  him  to 
return  in  all  haste  to  France.  His  mother  was  deadf — an  im- 
mense affiction  for  a  son  like  him,  who  for  so  long  a  time  had 
thought  only  through  her,  and  who  had  left  her  against  her  will  for 
that  disastrous  expedition,  in  which  he  was  to  leave  on  an  infidd 
land,  one  of  his  brothers,  so  many  loyal  servants,  and  the  bones  of 
so  many  martyrs.  The  sight  of  France  itself  could  not  console  him, 
'^  If  I  alone  endured  the  shame  and  the  sorrow,"  he  said  to  a  bishop, 
*'  if  my  ains  had  not  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  the  universal  Churchy 
I  should  be  resided.  But,  alas  I  all  Christendom  is  fallen  into 
shame  and  confusion  through  me.^*^ 

The  state  in  which  he  found  Europe  was  not  calculated  to  com* 
fort  him;  the  disasters  which  he  deplored,  were  yet  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  woes  of  the  Church;  a  much  more  alarming  evil  was 
that  extraordinary  inquietude  which  was  observed  in  all  minds. 
The  mysticism  diffused  throug^h  the  people  by  the  crusades,  had 
already  borne  its  most  alarming  frmt,  hatrea  of  law,§  wild  en- 
thusiasm for  poUtical  and  religious  liberty.  That  dema^gic  cha- 
racter of  mysticism  which  was  to  be  clearly  displayed  in  mejaeqme' 
Ties  of  the  following  centuries,  particularly  m  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants  of  Swabia,  in  1525,  and  of  the  Anabaptists,  in  1538,  showed 
itself,  already,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Pasiaureaux,^  which  broke 

*  According  to  Villani,  Florence,  in  which  Ghibellines  had  sway,  held  paUac 
rejoicings  for  tne  disasters  of  the  crusaders.    Michaud,  iv.  873. 

f  Joinyille,  p.  126.  "  News  reached  the  kins  at  Sayette  that  his  mother  was 
dead.  So  great  was  his  mourning  that  for  two  davs  no  one  could  speak  to  hin. 
After  that  space  of  time  he  sent  a  valet  of  his  chamber  for  me,  and  when  I  entered 
his  chamber,  where  he  was  quite  alone^  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  said, '  Ah! 
Seneschal !  I  have  lost  mv  mother.'" — When  St.  Louis  was  in  treaty  with  the 
sultan  for  his  ransom,  he  told  him  that  if  he  would  name  a  reasonable  sum,  he  woold 
send  word  to  his  mother  to  pa^  it.  "  And  they  said,  '  How  is  it  that  you  will  noC 
tell  us  that  yo«  will  do  these  things?'  And  the  cing  replied  that  he  knew  not  if  the 
queen  would  be  willing  to  do  so,  for  that  she  was  his  dame.*  Joinville,  p.  73. 

I  Mat.  Paris,  p.  601.  Oculis  in  terram  defixis,  cum  sum  ma  tristitia  et  cic' 
suspiriisimaginaDatur  captionem  suam,  et  per  earn  christianitads  generalem  < 
fusionem — Si  solus  opprobrium  et  paterer  adversitatem  et  non  redundaieot 
peccata  mea  in  eoclesiam  universalero,  sequanimiter  sustinerem.  Sed  heo  mihi ! 
tota  Christiaoitas  per  me  induit  confusionem. — ^Thcy  chanted  a  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  tranquiUise  him,  and  he  was  somewhat  comforted. 

i  Perish  the  law,  live  grace !    Luther. 

II  Mat.  Paris,  p.  550,  sqq.— Upon  the  first  rising  of  the  people  of  Sens,  the 
rebels  created  for  themselves  a  clergy,  buhopa,  a  p<^M!,  and  cardinals.  Cootino- 
ator  of  Nangis,  1315 — The  pastoureauz  had  also  asort  of  ecclesiastical  tribuaai. 
Ibid.,  1320.-- The  Flemings  put  themselves  under  an  organised  system  of  aoka, 
and  this  it  was  that  enabled  them  so  longto  maintain  their  obstinate  i    ' 
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out  during  the  abeence  of  St  Louis.  They  were  the  most  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts;  shepherds  especially,  who,  hearing 
that  the  king  was  a  prisoner,  caught  up  weapons,  flocked  together, 
fonned  a  great  array,  and  declared  that  they  woidd  go  and  deliver 
him.*  Perhaps  this  was  a  mere  pretext;  perhaps  the  opinion  which 
the  poor  people  had  already  formed  of  Louis  had  given  them  a  vast 
and  vague  hope  of  relief  and  deliverance.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  tnese  shepherds  everywhere  proved  them^ves  the  foes 
of  the  priests,  and  massacred  them.  They  conferred  the  sacraments 
with  their  own  hands;  they  recognised  for  leader  an  unknown  man, 
whom  they  called  the  Gmmd  Master  of  Hungary,!  and  they  tra- 
versed with  impunity,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  a  great  portion  of  France. 
But,  at  length,  their  bands  were  dissipated  and  destroyed4! 

St.  Louis,  on  his  return,  seemed  for  a  long  while  to  shun  every 
thought  of  forei^  ambition.  He  shut  himself  up  with  scrupulous 
care  within  the  lunits  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  comprehending  all 
the  virtues  of  royalty  in  the  practices  of  devotion,  ana  imputing  to 
himself  as  a  sin  every  public  disorder;  he  shrank  from  no  sacrifices 
to  satisfy  his  timorous  and  susceptible  conscience.  In  spite  of  his 
brothers,  his  children,  his  barons,  and  his  subjects,  he  gave  back  to 
ihe  King  of  England,  Perigord,  Limousin,  Agenois,  and  what  he 
possessed  in  Quercy  and  Saintonge,  on  condition  that  Henry  would 
renounce  his  rights  over  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Poitou  (1259).  The  ceded  provinces  never  foigave  him,  and  when 
he  was  canonised  they  refused  to  celebrate  his  fSte. 

This  excessive  consdentiottsness  woyld  have  deprived  France  of  all 
outward  action,  but  that  France  was  not  yet  m  the  king's  hand. 
The  king  shrank,  and  retired  within  himself;  France  was  pouring 
herself  out  abroad. 

On  the  one  hand,  England,  governed  by  Poitevins,  by  Frenchmen 
of  the  South,  freed  herself  from  them,  by  the  aid  of  a  Frenchman 
<^  the  North,  Simon  de  Montfort^  Count  of  Leicester,  the  second  son 
of  the  famous  Montfort,  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Provencals  under  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Louis,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SicUies,  and 
consummated  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Swabia  in  Italy. 

Heniy  UI.  of  Ekigland  had  paid  the  penalty  for  John's  fiiults;  his 

Great  Chron.  of  Flanders,  xivth  century. — The  most  famous  loutieri  took  the 
title  of  archpriests.  Froissart,  vol.  i.,  ch.  177. — The  Jacques  themselves  fomed 
a  monarchy.  Ibid.,  ch.  184. — The  Maillotins  were  classed  by  tens,  fifties,  and 
hundreds.  Ibid.,ch.  182—3—4.  Juven.  desUrsins,  ann.  1S82,  and  Anon.de  St. 
Denis,  Hist,  de  Charles  VI.    Monteil,  t.  i,  p.  286. 

*  Blat.  Pkris,  p.  550.  Multiplicati  sunt  Tebementer,  adeo  ut  ad  centum 
nillia  et  plnres  reoensiti,  signa  sibi  fiicerent  militaria,  et  in  signo  eonim  agnns 
veiiUiter  figumbatur. 

t  He  pretended  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Vir]gin  Mary,  summon* 
iag  the  shepherds  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  to  gain  credence  for  tms  fable  ho 
^t  his  hand  constantly  shut.    Ibid. 

t  Ibid.    Dbpersi  sunt,  et  quasi  canes  labidipaaindelraBcati. 
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£ither  Had  bequeathed  him  humiliation  and  rain.  He  had  been 
unable  to  find  Telief,  except  by  casting  himself  without  icsci^e 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chuich;  otherwise,  the  French  would  haire 
taken  England  firom  him,  as  they  had  already  taken  Normandy. 
The  pope  used  and  abused  his  advantage,  giving  all  the  benefices  of 
England  to  Italians,  not  excepting  even  those  which  the  Nonnaa 
barons  had  founded  for  ecclesiastics  of  their  fiimilies.  Hie  buons 
did  not  submit  patiently  to  this  tyranny  of  the  Church,  and  wreaked 
their  resentment  on  tne  king,  whom  they  accused  of  weaknes. 
Hemmed  in  between  these  two  parties,  and  enduring  all  the  blows 
they  struck,  in  whom  could  the  king  confide?  In  none  other  than 
our  French  of  the  South;  in  the  Poitevins  especially,  his  mother's 
countrymen. 

These  men  of  the  South,  brought  up  in  the  maxims  of  the  Roman 
law,  were  favourable  to  the  monarchical  power,  and  naturally  hostile 
to  tlie  barons.  It  was  the  period  when  St.  Louis  was  patroniax^ 
the  traditions  of  the  imperial  law,  and  was  introducing  tne  spint  of 
Justinian,  right  or  wrong,  into  the  feudal  law.  Frederic  II.  was 
labouring  to  make  the  same  doctrines  prevalent  in  Germany.  These 
two  attempts  had  difierent  results;  they  contributed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  monarchy  in  France,  and  they  ruined  it  in  England  and 
in  Grermany. 

To  impose  the  spirit  of  the  South  on  England  there  would  have 
needed  standing  armies,  mercenary  troops,  and  much  money. 
Henry  IH.  knew  not  where  to  procure  any;  the  little  he  got  was 
snatched  up  by  the  intriguers  that  surrounded  him.  Furthermore, 
we  must  not  forget  an  important  thing;  viz.,  the  disproportion  that 
then  necessarily  existed  between  wants  and  resources.  Wants  were 
already  great;  an  administrative  order  was  beginning  to  estaUidi 
itself,  and  attempts  were  made  at  standing  armies.  The  resources 
at  hand  were  feeble,  or  none;  the  productive  powers  of  industry, 
which  feed  the  immense  consumption  of  the  fisc  in  modem  times, 
had  hardly  bemm  to  develop  tnemselves.  It  was  still  ihe  age  of 
privilege;  the  barons,  the  clergy,  the  wHole  world  had  such  or  such 
a  right  to  allege  why  they  should  pay  nothing.  Since  the  granting 
of  Magna  Chuia,  especially,  a  multitude  of  lucrative  abuses  having 
been  suppressed,  the  Enghdi  government  seemed  to  have  become 
nothing  more  than  a  means  of  starving  the  king.^ 

Ma^na  Charta  having  raised  insurrection  into  a  principle,  and 
established  a  precedent  lor  anarchy,  a  second  crisis  was  necessary  to 
make  things  settle  down  into  a  regular  order,  and  to  introduce  be- 
tween  the  king,  the  pope,  and  the  baronage,  a  new  element,  the 
people;  which  gradually  harmonised  them  together.  To  have  a 
revolution  you  must  have  a  man.  In  this  case  the  man  was  Simon 
de  Montfort.  That  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Languedoc  was  destined 
to  wage  against  the  Poitevin  ministers  of  Henry  HI.  the  hereditaiy 

*  Tbb  is  the  opinion  of  HaUam  himielf. 
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feud  of  his  family  against  the  men  of  the  South.  Margaret  of  Pro- 
vence, the  wife  of  St.  Louis,  hated  these  Montforts*  who  had  done 
so  much  mischief  to  her  country.  Simon  thought  he  should  gain 
nothing  by  remaining  in  the  court  of  France,  and  he  went  over  to 
England.  The  Montforts,  counts  of  Leicester,  belonged  to  both 
countries.  King  Henry  lavished  favours  on  Simon;  bestowed 
his  aster  on  him,  and  sent  him  into  Gruienne  to  put  down  the  trou- 
bles in  that  country.  Simon  conducted  himself  there  with  so  much 
lutrshness  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall  him..  Thereupon  he  turned 
against  the  king.  That  king  had  never  been  more  puissant  in  ap- 
pearance or  more  feeble  in  reality.  He  fancied  that  he  could  buy 
up  the  spoils  of  the  house  of  Swabia  piece  by  piece.  His  brother 
Ibchard  of  Cornwall,  had  just  acquired  the  title  of  emperor  for  ready 
money,  and  the  pope  had  granted  that  of  King  of  Naples  to  his  son. 
Meanwhile,  all  li^ngland  was  &U  of  troubles;  no  other  remedy  had 
been  thought  of  for  the  papal  tj^rann^  than  to  assassinate  the  pope's 
couriers  and  agents,  and  an  association  had  been  formed  to  that 
end.f  In  1258,  a  parliament  was  assembled  in  Oxford;  this  is  the 
first  occasion  in  which  the  assemblies  took  that  title.  X  In  that  par- 
liament the  kin^  again  swore  to  Magna  Charta,  and  put  himself 
under  the  guardianship  of  four-and-twenty  barons.  After  six  years* 
war  the  two  parties  invoked  the  arbitrament  of  St  Louis.  The 
pious  king,  actuated  alike  by  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  and  the  Ro- 
man law,  decided  that  men  should  obey  the  powers^  and  annulled  the 
statutes  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  already  broken  by  the  pope. 
King  Henry  was  to  recover  possession  of  all  his  power,  saving  the 
charters  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England  antenor  to 
the  statutes  of  Oxford  a264). 

The  confederates  toox  this  decree  of  the  umpire  only  as  a  signal 
for  war.  Simon  de  Montfort  had  recourse  to  an  extreme  measure; 
he  engaged  the  interests  of  the  towns  in  the  war  by  introducing 
their  representatives  into  the  parliament  What  a  strange  destiny 
had  that  family !  Li  the  twelfth  century  one  of  Montfort's  ancestors 
counselled  Louis  le  Ghx>s,  after  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  to  arm 
the  communal  militia.  His  father,  the  exterminator  of  the  Albigeois, 
had  destroyed  the  municipalities  of  the  South  of  France.    He,  him- 

*  Nangi8,acl.ann.  1289. 

f  At  its  head  was  Sir  Robert  Thwinge,  a  knight  of  Yorkshire,  who  by  a  papal 
provision  had  been  depriYed  of  his  nomination  to  a  living  in  the  gif^  of  his  family. 
His  associates,  thougn  they  were  never  more  than  eighty  individuals,  contrived 
by  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  their  motions  to  impress  the  public  with  an  idea 
tnat  they  amounted  to  a  much  greater  number,  lliey  murdered  the  papal  cou- 
riers, wrote  menacing  letters  to  the  foreifp  ecclesiastics  and  their  stewards,  &c. 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  months  the  king  at  last  interposed  his  authority, 
and  Thwinge  proceeded  to  Rome,  pleaded  his  cause  successfullv,  and  re- 
turned with  a  bull  authorising  him  to  nominate  to  the  living  be  claimed,  &c. 
Lingardy  iii.  107. 

X  Guizot,  Eisaissur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  458. 
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self,  called  the  commons  of  England  to  a  partidpatioii  in  pc^tacal 
lights,  at  the  same  tune  endeavouring  to  give  a  lehgioos  coloiiiing  to 
his  project,  and  to  convert  the  war  he  meditated  into  a  crusade.^ 

However  conscientioiisand  impartial  was  the  decidon  of  St.  LoiDBy 
it  seems  yet  to  have  heen  a  rash  (me;  the  future  was  to  lejudge 
that  judgment.  This  was  the  first  time  he  broke  throuj^  tbt 
reserve  he  had  till  then  imposed  onhimself.  Doubtleas,  at  diispenod 
the  influence  of  the  cler^  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Kgirti 
on  the  other,  impelled  him  towards  ideas  of  the  absolute  rights  of 
royalty.  The  great  and  sudden  power  to  which  France  had  shot 
up  during  ihe  discords  and  prostration  of  Endand  and  of  the  £&&• 
pire,  was  a  temptation.  It  led  Louis  graduimy  to  forsake  the  part 
of  a  pacific  mediator,  which  he  had  formerly  been  content  to  play 
between  the  pope  and  the  eraperor.  The  illustrious  and  iU-ntod 
house  of  Swabia  was  beaten  down;  the  pope  was  setting  up  its  spoSa 
to  auction.  He  offered  them  to  any  who  would  bid  far  them,  die 
King  of  England,  or  the  King  of  France.  Louis  xefiised  at  firsts 
£>r  himself,  but  he  allowed  his  brother  Charles  to  accq>t  Thereby 
he  brought  another  realm  into  hia  house;  but,  likewise,  the  weight 
of  a  realm  on  his  conscience.  The  Church,  it  is  true,  answered  fiur 
every  thin^.  Conrad,  the  son  of  the  great  Frederic  IL,  and  Man- 
fired  were,  it  is  said,  impious  men,  enemies  of  the  pope,  and  ratlier 
Mohammedan  than  Christian  prinoes.t  But,  alter  all,  was  diis 
cause  enough  to  justify  their  being  de^xxiled  of  their  inheritanoe; 
and,  if  Msmfred  was  guilty,  what  had  the  son  oi  Coniad  done? 
poor  little  Corradino^  the  last  scion  of  so  many  emperors!  He 
was  scarcely  three  years  old. 

This  brother  of  St.  Louis,  this  Charles  of  Anjou,  of  whom  Us 
admirer  Villani  has  lefl  so  fearful  a  portrait;  this  black  mtm  woko 
slept  little  f  X  was  a  demon  of  temptation  for  St  Louis.  He  had 
married  Beatrice  the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  the  Count  of 
Provenfe;  the  three  elder  sisters  were  queens,  §  and  made  Beatnoe 


*  On  the  eve  of  the  batde  of  Lewes,  he  ordered  ereiy  soldier  to  frsteoai 
cross  on  his  breast  and  his  shoulder,  and  spend  the  erenin^  in  acts  of  religion. 

f  Like  their  father  they  committed  even  the  admimstraUon  of  justice  to 
Saracens. 

I  **  This  Charles  was  sage  and  prndent  in  oonncil,  a  prrrnxm  arms,  austere  and 
much  feared  by  all  the  kings  of  the  world  j  magnaninioas,  aod  of  high  thoadhu 
that  made  him  equal  to  the  greatest  enterprises ;  unsbakeable  in  adversity ;  vm 
and  true  to  all  his  promises ;  ^leaking  little  and  acting  much ;  hardly  ever 
laugliing  ;  decent  as  a  monk  ;  a  zealous  Catliolic  ;  keen  and  stern  to  render 
justice ;  fierce  tn  his  looks.  His  figure  was  tall  and  sinewy ;  his  compleiioa  i»> 
cllning  to  olive ;  bis  noee  very  large.  He  seemed  more  formed  than  any  other 
lord  for  royal  majesty  ;  he  slept  scarcely  at  all ;  he  was  prodigal  to  his  knightt^ 
but  greedy  to  acquire,  from  wbencesoever  he  could,  lands,  iordsfaipa»  and  money  la 
furnish  out  his  enterprises.  He  never  took  pleasure  in  mtmes^  troubadours,  or  men 
of  court."  Giov.  Villani,  vii.  1,  ap»  Sismondi.  Republiques  Italieones,  iiL  3& 

§  Wives  of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England,  and  of  the  Emperor  Ridmid 
of  Cornwall. 
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si  on  a  stool  at  their  feet.  Beatrice  still  more  ezaspeated  the 
Tklentmd  ooTetous  soul  of  her  husband;  she,  too,  was  hent  on 
liaviiig  a  throne  for  herself  oost  what  it  might.  Provence,  as 
well  aa  the  hexress  of  Provence,  aafcurally  desired  some  consola- 
tion for  the  odious  manii^  that  suhjected  it  to  the  FreiK^  If 
liie  ^easek  of  subjugated  Marseilles  earned  tlie  flag  of  France,  at 
least  they  would  have  that  flag  triumph  on  the  seas  and  humUe 
those  of  the  Italians. 

I  cannot  reUte  the  down£sdl  of  the  ^reat  and  unfortunate  house 
of  Swabiay  without  reviewing  its  destmies,  which  are  none  other 
than  the  straggle  between  the  pojpedom  and  the  Empire.  Let  me 
be  excused  for  this  digression.  This  family  perished;  it  is  the  last 
time  we  shall  hare  to  speak  of  them. 

The  house  of  Fianoonia  and  Swabia,  firom  Hemy  IV.  to  Frederic 
Barfaaiossay  from  the  latter  to  Frederic  II.  and  to  Corradino»  in 
whom  it  was  to  become  extinct,  presented,  amidst  a  host  of  violent 
and  tjrraxmical  acts,  a  character  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  remain 
indifferent  to  its  fkte.  That  character  is  the  heroism  of  private 
aflfections^  It  was  a  trait  common  to  the  whole  Ghibelline  par^, 
this  attadmiait  of  man  to  man;  never,  in  their  greatest  disasters, 
did  they  lack  firiends  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  freely  for  them.  They 
deserved  this  by  their  magnanimity;  it  was  to  Godefroy  de  Bouillon;, 
to  the  son  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  hia  fiimily ,  that  Henry  IV .  com- 
mitted the  flag  of  the  Empire;  and  we  know  how  Godefroy  repaid 
that  admirable  confidence.  Toimg  Corxadino  had  his  Pylades  in 
yocmg  Frederic  of  Austria;  heroic  children,  whom  the  victor  did 
not  separate  in  their  deaths.  Theb  native  land  itself,  which  the 
GhibeQines  of  Italy  so  often  troubled,  was  dear  to  them  even  when 
they  immolated  it.  Danto  has  placed  Faiinata  Degli  Uberti,  the 
dbief  of  the  Ghibelfines  of  Florence,  in  hell;  but  from  the  manner 
IB  which  he  speaks  of  him,  there  is  no  noUe  heart  but  would 
desire  a  place  by  the  side  of  such  a  man  on  his  fiery  bed.  ^'  Alas !" 
says  the  heroic  shade,  '^  I  was  not  alone  in  the  battle  in  which  we 
vanquished  Florence;  but  in  the  council,  in  which  the  victor  pro- 
posed to  destroy  it,  I  spoke  alone,  and  saved  it."* 

A  very  different  spint  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Guelfa. 
These  men  were  true  Italians^  friends  to  the  Church  as  long  as  she 
was  the  finend  of  liberty,  glocmy  leveUers,  devoted  to  hard,  unfed^ 
ing  reasoning,  and  reaidy  to  immolate  the  human  race  to  an  idea. 
In  order  to  judge  this  party,  we  must  observe  it,  whetiier  in  the 
eternal  tempest  which  was  the  life  of  Genoa,  or  in  the  successive 
stages  of  purgation  by  which  Florence  descended,  as  through  the 
drdes  of  anoSier  Dante's  hell,  from  the  Ghibellines  to  the  Ghielfs, 
from  the  white  Guelfs  to  the  black  Ghielis,   and  then  from  the 

*  Dante,  loferno,  c.  x. 

Ma  fn  *io  sol  col^  doye  sofferto 
Fu  per  eiascon  di  torre  via  Fioreiiai^ 
Colui  cfae  la  difesi  a  vise  aperto. 
2q2 
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latter,  under  the  reim  of  terror  of  the  Qudf  Society^  until  she 
reached  the  bottom  of  that  demagogic  abyss  in  which  a  wooloomber 
-was  for  a  moment  gonfaloniere  of  the  Republic.  When  she  had 
reached  that  depth,  she  besought,  as  a  remedy,  the  yexy  evil  for 
which  she  had  abhorred  the  Gmbellines ;  viz^  tyranny;  first  violent 
tyranny,  and  then  mild,  when  the  feelings  that  mvoked  it  had  sof- 
tened  down. 

That  harsh  Guelf  spirit,  which  spared  not  even  Dante,  whidi 
made  its  way  both  by  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and  that  of  France, 
hoped  to  attain  its  end  by  the  proscription  of  the  nobles.  Thdr 
castles  were  razed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns,  and  within  them 
their  strong  houses  were  seized.  They  were  brought  so  low,  those 
noble  men,  those  heroes,  the  Uberti  of  Florence,  the  Doria  of 
Grenoa,  that,  in  the  latter  city,  nobility  was  imposed  as  a  d^rada- 
tion;  and  when  they  would  recompense  a  noble,  they  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  pleoeian.  When  things  were  brought  to  this  pass, 
the  merchants  were  satisfied,  and  thought  themselves  strong;  they 
lorded  it  over  the  rural  districts  in  their  turn,  as  the  citizens  of  the 
xmcient  cities  had  done.  But,  after  all,  what  did  thqr  substitute  ton 
nobility,  for  the  military  principle  which  they  destroyed?  Hired 
soldiers,  who  deceived  them,  plundered  them,  and  became  thdir 
masters,  till  both  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of  the  stranger. 

Such  was,  in  two  words,  the  history  of  the  real  Italian  party,  the 
Gruelf  party.  As  for  the  Ghibelline,  or  German  party,  it  perished 
or  changed  its  form,  from  the  time  it  ceased  to  be  German  and 
feudal.  It  tmderwent  a  hideous  metamorphosis,  became  a  pure 
-granny,  and  renewed  through  Eccelino  and  Galeas  Viaconti  all  that 
antiqmty  had  related  or  invented  of  a  Phalaris  and  an  Agathocks. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  in  appearance 
exalted  the  house  of  Swabia  so  hi^h,  was  precisely  what  ruined  it. 
That  house  undertook  to  form  a  mixture  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements;  to  blend  together  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Saracens.  It  led  the  latter  up  to  the  ^tes  of  the  Church,  and  held 
ihe  papacy  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  its  Mohammedan  colonies  of 
Lucena  and  Nocera.*  Then  was  to  begin  a  duel  to  the  death. 
Again,  Germany  was  no  better  contented  with  a  thoroughly  Sicilian 
pnnce,  who  wished  to  make  the  Roman  law  naramount  in  Ger- 
many; that  is  to  say,  to  effect  the  levelling  of  tne  ancient  Empire. 
The  law  of  inheritance  alone,  by  equahsinff  ihe  share  of  all  brotheis, 
would  have  divided  and  brought  down  all  the  ^;reat  houses.  The 
Swabian  dynasty  was  hated  in  Germany,  as  Italian;  and  in  Italy,  as 
German  or  Arab;  all  men  forsook  it.  Frederic  11.  saw  his  iaUier^ 
in*law,  John  de  Brienne,  seize  the  opportunity,  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land,  to  deprive  him  oi  iTaples.  His  own  son  Henry, 
whom  he  had  designated  as  his  heir,  renewed  against  him  the  revolt 

*  1228^1247.    Nocera  was  sumamed  Nooera  dc'PagmKU    Sisaondl,  Re* 
publiques  Italiennes,  ii.  440. 
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of  Henry  V.  against  liis  father;  whilst  his  other  son,  ^e  handsome 
Elnzio,  was  buried  for  ever  in  the  prisons  of  Bologna*  Lastly,  his  chan- 
cellor, his  dearest  friend,  Peter  ae  Vineis,  attempted  to  poison  him.f 
After  this  last  blow,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  veil  his  head, 
like  Caesar,  upon  the  Ides  of  March.  Frederic  abjured  all  ambition, 
and  asked  leave  to  resign  eveiy  thing,  and  retire  to  the  Holy  Land  ;i 
he  wished,  at  least,  to  die  in  peace.  The  pope  would  not  permit 
him. 

Then  the  old  lion  {>lunged  into  cruelty.  At  the  siege  of  Parma, 
he  had  four  of  his  prisoners  decapitated  every  day.§  He  protected 
the  horrible  Ekscelino,  and  gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Empire; 
and  all  through  Italy,  mutilated  men  and  women  were  seen  begging 
their  bread,  and  relating  the  vindictive  cruelties  of  the  imperii 
vicar.ll 

Frederic  died  re  infectay  and  the  pope  shouted  for  joy.T     His 

*  On  the  death  of  Corradino  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  in  a  hogshead, 
but  a  lock  of  his  hair  betrayed  him;  "  Ha!  there  is  no  man,  but  King  Enzio, 
who  can  have  such  beautiful  yellow  hair."  Tliere  is  extant  a  letter  from  Frederic 
to  the  Bolognese^  reminding  them  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  demanding 
back  his  son,  and  threatening  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  anger.  Petn 
de  Vineis,  1.  ii.,  c.  84. 

f  Mat.  Paris,  ap.  Sismondi,  Repub.  Ital.,  iii.  77. 

i  Ibid.,  80.  §  Ibid.,  86. 

11  See  Rolandinus,  de  factis  in  marchia  Tarvisina;  Monachus  Patavinus. 
Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.,  iii.  109  soq.,  206. 

T  "  Frederic,"  says  Villani  (1.  vi.,  c.  1.),  "  was  a  man  of  great  merit  and  rare 
talents.  He  owed  his  wisdom  as  much  to  study  as  to  his  natural  prudence. 
Versed  in  all  thinos,  bespoke  the  Latin  toneue,  our  vulgar  tongue  (Italian), 
German,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  Abounding  in  yirtues,  he  was  generous, 
and  to  his  gifts  he  superadded  courtesy;  a  valiant  and  sage  warrior,  he  was  also 
much  feared.  But  he  was  dissolute  in  his  pleasures,  he  bad  a  great  number  of 
concubines,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  served  by  Mame- 
lukes. He  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  led  an  epicurean 
life^  not  considering  that  there  is  any  other  life  to  come  after  this;  and  this  was 
the  chief  reason  for  which  he  became  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Chuidi." 

**  Frederic,"  says  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  THist.  Coniadi  et  Manfredi,  t.  viii.,  p. 
495),  '*  was  a  man  of  great  heart,  but  wisdom,  which  was  not  less  great  in  him, 
tempered  his  magnanimity  ao  that  impetuous  passion  never  determined  his 
actions,  but  he  always  proceeded  with  the  maturity  of  reason.  He  was  zealous 
for  philosophy;  he  cultivated  it  himself  and  diffused  it  through  his  dominions. 
Before  the  happy  times  of  his  reign  there  were  few  or  no  men  of  letters  in 
Sicily;  but  the  emperor  opened  schools  for  the  liberal  arts  and  for  all  the  sciences, 
in  his  kingdom,  invited  professors  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  gave 
them  liberal  rewards.  He  was  not  content  with  granting  them  a  salary,  but 
took  from  his  own  treasury  funds  wherewith  to  pension  the  poorest  scholars,  so 
that  in  all  classes  men  might  not  be  barred  by  indigence  from  the  study  of  phi- 
losophv.  He  himself  gave  a  proof  of  his  literary  tSents,  which  he  had  directed 
specially  towards  natural  history,  in  writing  a  book  on  the  nature  and  the  rearing 
of  birds,  wherein  we  may  see  how  much  progress  the  emperor  had  made  in  phi- 
losophy. He  loved  justice  and  respected  it  so  much,  that  it  was  free  to  any  man 
to  pleaui  against  the  emperor  without  the  monarch's  rank  giving  him  any  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  and  without  any  advocate  hesitating  to  take  on  him- 
self the  cause  of  his  humblest  subjects.  But  notwithstanding  this  love  of 
justice  he  sometimes  tempered  its  rigour  by  his  clemency ."  (It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Villani  was  a  Guelf  and  Jamsilla  a  Ghibelline.^ 
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flon  Conrad,  too,  appetred  in  Italj  only  to  die.*  Hie  Empire  Aaa 
passed  away  firom  that  house;  the  brodier  of  the  King  of  Engbiid, 
and  the  King  of  Castile,  both  believed  themselves  empjerora.  Con- 
rad's son,  little  Coiradino,  was  not  of  an  age  to  maintain  his  nglUa 
against  any  one;  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples  devolved  on  die  faa^ud 
Manfred,  the  true  son  of  Fredeiic  II.,  btiDiant,  intdligeat,  de- 
bauched, impious  like  his  father,  a  man  disdnct  fiom  uu  odiea, 
whom  no  one  loved  or  hated  by  halves.  He  gloried  in  being  a 
bastard,  like  many  a  pagan  hero  and  god^f  All  his  relianoe  was  on 
iSkte  Saracens,  who  preserved  for  him  the  fortzesses  and  txeasuies  o£ 
his  father.  He  hardly  trusted  any  others.  He  called  9000  men  of 
them  from  Sicily;  and,  in  his  last  batde,  it  was  at  llieir  head  he 
charged  the  enemy.f 

It  is  asserted,  that  Charles  of  Anjou  owed  his  victory  to  Ae 
disloyal  order  he  gave  his  men  to  strike  at  the  horse$  ;§  llus  was  a 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  chivalry.  AfW  all,  this  praweeding  wm 
hardly  necessary;  the  French  yemdarmerie  Ind  too  much  advan- 
tage over  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  light  troops.  When  Man- 
fred saw  his  men  routed,  be  wished  to  die,  and  he  fistened  on  his  hel- 
met, but  it  fell  twice.  "  Hoc  est  mgmun  Dd"  he  said,  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  French,  and  there  found  his  death.  Charles  of  Anjo« 
would  have  refused  burial  to  the  corpse  of  the  poor  esoommmiieflied 
prince;  but  the  French  themselves  brought  every  man  a  stone,  and 
feared  a  tomb  for  him.|| 


*  In  the  spring  of  1254.    He  ^ns  but  twenly-aix  years  of  ^ge. 
Tiii.507;  SMmondi,  Rep.  ItaL,  iii.  143. 

f  The  foUowiag  is  tbe  portiait  giveo  of  him  by  oootemponrictk  Matth.  SpuK 
^i,  Rioordon,  Sommoote,  Colooueio,  &c.  He  was  gifted  with  graat  eottv^si; 
loved  tbe  arts,  was  geneiout,  and  bad  much  uibaaity.  He  w  well  made  aal 
of  a  handsome  &ce,  but  he  led  a  dissolute  life.  He  dtthoooured  his  lialer,  ihe 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Caierte;  he  feared  neither  God  nor  tbesainls.  He  es»» 
sorted  with  the  Samoens,  whom  be  made  use  of  to  t^rminise  over  the  deigr* 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  supentitiouB  astrology  of  tbe  Arabs.  He  I 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  said,  that  great  men  usually  spmg  from 
unions.    Michaud,  v.  48. 

t  In  his  flight,  in  1254,  be  feuad  refuge  nowhere  but  ia  Lueeria,  the  I 
of  which  place  welcomed  him  with  tianspoits  of  delight.  Before  the  baltla, 
Manfred  sent  ambasadois  to  negotiate;  Charles  replied,  ^  Go  tell  tbe  Sulsw  of 
Nocna,  that  I  desire  nothing  but  baUlc;,  and  that  this  veiy  day  I  willsesdhisa 
to  bell  or  be  shall  send  me  to  heaven."  Sismondi  Republ.  Ital.,  iii.  IAS,  447. 
§  Ibid.,  848.  See  also  Descr.  VioSor.  obL  per.  Carol,  ap.  DQchasBe,T.  84& 
11  The  popes  bad  his  remains  disinterred,  ami  flung  npon  tbe  cnnines  of  Iks 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  tbe  Campagns  di  Roooa.— Dante,  PutpSoiis^  c,  in. 

Biondo  em  e  beUo  edi  gentile aspetso..- 

Poi  socridandodisse :  lo  son  Maii&edi.«, 

Se  1  pastor  di  Coocnaa  eh'  alia  caocta 

Di  saa  fu  messo  per  CleasenCet  allom 

Avesse  ia  Dio  ben  letta  i|ttesta  feocia, 

L'  ossa  del  oorpo  miosarieoo  anooca 

In  o6  del  ponte  pteaso  a  BcBeveafeo, 

Sotto  la  «Mrdia  deUa  gmve  masa. 

Or  ie  ba^ia  pic^ggia  •  ssaovo  1  vsalo. 
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This  eaBj  'victoiy  had  not  the  effect  of  softening  the  mind  of  the 
fierce  conqueror  ot  Naples.  He  sent  through  the  whole  country  a 
swarm  of  greedy  agents,  who,  like  locusts,  devoured  up  fruit  and 
tree,  and  almost  the  land  itself.*  Thin^  le^hed  such  a  pass,  that 
the  pope  himself,  who  had  brought  this  scouxse  on  the  country, 
repented,  and  addressed  remonstrances  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  All 
Italy  rang  with  complaints,  and  they  were  echoed  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  whole  Gnibelline  parly  of  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  espe- 
ciaJilT  Pisa,  implored  the  aid  of  young  Gorradino.  The  mother  of 
the  heroic  boy  long  held  him  back,  dreading  to  see  him  venture  so 
joung  into  tliat  fatal  Italy,  where  all  his  family  had  found  a  grave; 
but  when  he  was  fifteen,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  him  back. 
His  young  friend  Frederick  of  Austna,  despoiled  like  him  of  his 
lieritage,t  joined  his  fortunes,  and  they  crossed  the  Alps  with  a 
numerous  chivalry.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  Lombardy,  when 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  left  the  young  s<»qi 
of  the  emperor  to  continue  his  perilous  journey  with  only  3000  or 
4000  men-at-arms.  When  they  passed  before  Kome,  the  pope,  who 
was  told  the  news,  said  merely :  *'  Let  these  victims  go  their  way."f 

Meanwhile  the  little  troop  had  swollen;  besides  the  Ghibellines  of 
Italy  some  noble  Spanish  renigees  in  Rome  took  part  with  Gorradino, 
«B  in  a  duel  they  would  have  drawn  their  swords  for  the  weaker 
aide.  A  glowing  zeal  possessed  this  army;  when  they  saw  that  of 
€3iarles  of  Anjou  beyond  the  Taeliacozzo,  they  boldly  crossed  the 
liver,  and  drove  before  them  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  They  thought 
the  victory  won,  when  Charles,  who  by  the  advice  of  an  old  and  cun- 
ning knight,  had  retired  behind  a  lull  with  his  best  men-at-arms, 
Irarst  upon  the  fatigued  and  dispersed  victors.  The  Spaniards  alone 
rallied  and  were  cut  to  pieces* 

Gorradino  was  taken,  the  legitimate  heir,  the  last  scion  of  that 
formidable  race;  it  was  a  sore  temptation  for  the  ferocious  victor. 
He  persuaded  himself  doubtless,  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  that  a  vanquished  enemy  might  be  treated  as  guilty  of  lese 
majestv;  and,  besides,  was  not  the  enemy  of  the  Church  out  of  the 
pale  of  all  law?  It  is  alleged  that  the  pope  confirmed  him  in  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  wrote  to  him  **  Vita  Corradmi  mors  CaroUr  § 
Charles  nominated  judges,  ftom  among  his  own  creatures  to  try  his 
prisoner;  but  the  thing  was  so  impcuraneled  that  among  those  judges 

*  To  all  the  offices  that  existed  in  the  old  admintstmtioD  Charles  superadded 
ail  the  oorrespoodiog  offices  he  koew  of  in  Franoej  so  that  the  number  of  fuiny 
tionaries  was  more  man  dotibled.    Sismondi,  iii.  857,  from  Malespina,  iii.  16. 

f  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.,  iii.  371. 

X  Ptolemaei  Luc,  Hist.  Eodes.,  xxii.  86.  Raynaldi,  Section  20,p.  261.  Sis- 
nondi,  iii.  880. 

^  Giannone,  six.  4.  Sismondi  sees  reason  to  reject  this  tradition.  Bfany 
wnten  allege  that  the  pope  bitterly  upbraided  Charles  for  the  death  of  Corra- 
dino.  Sismondi,  Schmid^  and  most  modem  histortans  who  ha?e  spoken  of 
Corradino,  have  too  much  nq^lected  to  make  use  of  Joannes  Vitodurenus.  We 
will  return  to  this  subject  elsewhere. 
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themselves  some  were  found  to  defend  Goiradino,  and  others  held 
their  peace.  One  alone  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation,  uid 
took  upon  him  to  read  the  sentence  on  the  scaffold;  it  was  not  with 
impumty.  Charles  of  Anjou*s  own  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flanders, 
rushed  upon  the  scaffold  and  smote  the  jud^  dead  with  his  sword, 
saying,  *^  It  is  not  for  thee^  wretch,  to  condemn  to  death  so  noble 
and^ende  a  lord." 

The  unhappy  bo^  was,  nevertheless,  decapitated  with  his  insepa- 
rable friend  Frederic  of  Austria.  He  let  no  sound  of  lamentation 
escape  him;  "  Oh  I  mother,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  what  sorrow  does  this 
hour  bring  on  thee,"  and  then  he  threw  his  glove  among  the  crowd. 
It  was  caught  up,  they  say,  and  faithfully  carried  to  C!onudino'a  sister 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Aragon.  The  Sicilian  Yesp&s 
are  well  known. 

One  word  more,  a  last  one  touching  the  house  of  Swabia.  A 
daughter  of  that  house  remained,  who  had  been  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxony  when  all  Europe  was  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  II.  When 
her  family  fell,  when  the  popes  pursued  throughout  all  the  world 
what  remained  of  that  race  ofvipers^'*  the  Saxon  repented  of  having 
taken  for  wife  the  daughter  of  the  emperor.  He  beat  her  brutally; 
he  did  more;  he  woimckd  her  to  the  heart  by  placing  by  her  side,  m 
her  own  castle  and  at  her  table,  a  vile  concubine  to  whom  he  wished 
to  force  her  to  pay  homage.  The  unfortunate  wife,  well  assured  that 
he  would  soon  desire  her  blood,  resolved  to  fly.  A  faithful  servant 
of  her  house  brought  her  a  boat  on  the  Elbe  to  the  foot  of  the  castle 
rock;  she  was  to  descend  by  a  rope  at  the  penl  of  her  life.  It  was 
not  the  peril  that  made  her  pause,  but  she  was  leaving  a  babe  behind 
her.  At  the  moment  she  was  about  to  depart,  she  wished  to  see 
her  child  once  more,  and  embrace  it  as  it  slept  in  its  cradle.  It 
was  a  moment  of  agony — in  the  transport  of  a  mother's  grief  she 
did  not  kiss  the  child,  she  bit  it.  The  child  lived;  he  is  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Bitten,  He  was  his  father's 
most  implacable  enemy. 

How  far  St.  Louis  had  a  share  in  the  barbarous  victory  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  to  him  the  pope  had 
applied  to  obtain  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Swabia,  *'  as  to  his 
defender,  his  ri^ht  arm."  f  No  doubt  he  at  least  sanctioned  his 
brother's  enterprise.  The  last  and  most  sincere  representative  of 
the  middle  ages  would  blindly  embrace  its  religious  violence.  This 
war  of  Sicily  was,  acain,  a  crusade.  To  niake  war  on  the  Hohen- 
ataufen,  the  allies  of  tne  Arabs,  was  once  again  to  combat  the  infi- 
dels. It  was  a  pious  deed  to  snatch  from  the  house  of  Swabia  that 
Southern  Italy  which  it  delivered  over  to  the  Arabs  of  Sicily;  to 
close  Europe  against  Africa,  Christendom  acainst  Mohammedanism. 
Add  to  this  that  the  principle  of  the  midd^  ages,  already  attacked 

•  De  vipereo  lemine  Frederici  lecundL 

t  Tanqiutm  ad  defeniionis  sue  dextnun.    Nangis,  ap.  Preuves  del  Ubert^  d« 
TEgliiegalliGaQe,  i.  6. 
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on  all  sides,  was  becoming  more  acrid  and  violent  in  the  souls  that 
remained  true  to  it.  No  one  likes  to  die,  and  sj^stems  no  more  than 
individuals.     That  old  world  which  felt  its  life  escaping  from  it, 

fathered  itself  together  and  grew  more  fierce;  beginning  to  have 
oubts  of  itself,  it  was  the  more  cruel  towards  those  who  doubted. 
The  mildest  souls  felt  imconsciously  actuated  by  a  necessary  impulse 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  faith  by  intolerance. 

To  believe  and  to  smite;  carefully  to  shun  all  reasoning  and  dis- 
cussiofi;  to  close  the  eyes  in  order  to  annul  the  light;  to  fight 
gropingly:  such  was  the  childish  bent  of  the  middle  ages,  the  com- 
mon pnnciple  of  the  religious  persecutions  and  the  crusades.  This 
feeling  diminished  in  a  remarkable  decree  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  abhorrence  for  the  Saracens  had  lessened,*  discouragement  and 
lassitude  had  supervened.  Europe  felt  confusedly  that  she  had  little 
hold  on  that  massive  Asia.  Two  centuries  had  afforded  ample  time  to 
learn  thoroughly  the  nature  of  those  frightful  wars.  The  crusaders 
who,  on  the  warrant  of  our  chivalric  poems,  had  gone  in  quest  of  em- 
pires of  Trebisond,  Jericho  paradises,  and  Jerusalems  of  emerald  and 
sapphire,  had  found  but  rugged  valleys,  a  cavalry  of  vultures,  keen 
I^mascus  steel,  arid  deserts,  and  thirst  under  the  scanty  shade  of 
the  palm.  The  crusade  had  been  that  fallacious  fruit  of  the  Dead 
S€»  Duiks,  which  was  an  orange  to  the  eye  and  in  the  mouth  but 
ashes.  Europe  directed  her  looks  less  and  less  towards  the  East; 
enough,  it  was  thought,  had  been  done;  the  Holy  Land  was  neg- 
lected, and  when  it  was  lost,  the  loss  was  charged  on  Grod.  "  God, 
then,  has  sworn,"  said  a  troubadour,  '*  to  leave  no  Christiui  alive, 
and  to  make  a  mosque  of  St.  Mary's  of  Jerusalem;  and  since  his 
son,  who  ought  to  withstand  this,  finds  it  good,  it  would  be  folly  to 
withstand  it.  God  sleeps  whilst  Mohammed  displap  his  power.  I 
would  there  were  no  longer  question  of  crusades  against  the  Saracens, 
since  God  protects  them  against  the  Christians."  f 

Meanwhile,  Syria  was  drenched  in  blood.  After  the  Mongols, 
and  against  them,  arrived  the  Mamelukes  of  Egyot,  that  fierce  sol- 
diery, recruited  finom  slaves  and  nourished  on  muraers,  wrested  from 
the  Christians  the  last  places  they  then  possessed  in  Syria;  Csesarea, 
Arzuf,  Saphed,  Yaffa,  Belfort,  and,  lastly,  the  great  Antioch,  fell 
one  after  the  other.^    There  were,  I  know  not  how  many  men 

*  St.  Loub  showed  great  mildness  towards  the  Saracens.  **  He  enriched 
many  Sanoens  whom  he  caused  to  be  baptized,  and  united  them  in  marriage 

with  Christian  women When  he  was  beyond  sea  he  commanded  his  peo> 

pie  not  to  kill  the  women  or  children  of  the  Saracens,  but  to  take  them  alive 
that  they  might  be  baptized.  Likewise  he  commanded  that  as  much  as  possible 
the  Saracen  men  should  not  be  slain,  but  taken  and  kept  in  prison.  And  some- 
times there  were  stolen  silver  spoons  and  the  like  from  his  court,  and  yet  the 
blessed  king  bore  thb  meekly,  and  gave  the  thieves  some  money  and  sent  them 
over  sea.  This  he  did  to  many.  He  was  always  very  full  of  compassion  to  others." 
Le  Confesseur,  pp.  d02, 388. 

t  Le  Chevalier  da  Temple,  ap.  Raynouard,  Choix  des  po^es  del  Tioubar 
dours,  iv.  181. 

X  Marin.  Sanuto,  Secreta  fideL  crucis,  1.  iii.^  p.  xii.,  c  4*9. 
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Blauglitered  for  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith.  Many  were  flayed 
alive;  in  Antioch  alone  17>000  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  100,000 
sold  into  slavery  • 

This  terrible  news  excited  wailing  and  mourning  in  Europe,  hat 
prompted  no  man  to  action.  St  Louis  alone  feb  the  wound 
in  his  heart;  he  said  nothing,  but  he  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  was 
going  to  take  the  cross.  Clement  IV.,  who  was  an  able  man,  and 
more  a  jurist  than  a  priest,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him;t  he 
seemed  to  look  on  the  crusade  from  our  modem  point  of  Tiew,  and 
to  comprehend  that  this  last  enterprise  would  agam  be  unprodnetiTe. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  the  man  of  the  middle  ages,  their  true  son, 
their  last  offspring,  should  forsake  the  service  of  Go<^  deny  hia  &thexB, 
the  heroes  ol  the  crusades,  and  leave  the  bones  of  the  martyiB  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  without  making  an  attempt  to  bury  them.  He 
could  not  have  remained  quietly  seated  in  his  palace  at  Vincennes 
whilst  the  Mameluke  was  butchering  Christians,  or  slaying  their 
souls  by  wresting  their  faith  from  them.  St.  Louis  heard  from  tlie 
Sainte-Chapelle  the  groans  of  the  drying,  and  the  shrieks  of  Christian 
virgins  in  Palestine.  God,  denied  m  Asia,  cursed  in  Europe  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  infidels;  all  this  lay  heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  piom 
piince.  Besides,  it  was  but  reluctantly  he  had  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land;  the  recollections  he  had  brought  home  thence  were  too  poig^ 
nant,  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  the  marvellous  woes  of  the  deaect, 
the  opportunity  for  martyrdom  lost:  these  were  subjects  of  »ffli<^*Mt 
and  regret  for  nis  Christian  souL 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1267,  having  convoked  his  barons  to  the 
ffreat  hall  of  the  Louvre,  he  entered  among  them  holding  in  hit 
hands  the  holy  crown  of  thorns.  Weak  as  he  was  and  8u£&ing  in 
his  health  in  consequence  of  his  austerities,  he  took  the  cross,  mai3e 
his  three  sons  take  it,  and  no  one  durst  do  otherwise.!  His  brothenii 
Alphonse  of  Poitiers  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  soon  f<dlowed  his  ex- 
ample,  as  did  the  King  of  Navarre,  Count  of  Champagne,  and  the 
counts  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Bretagne, 
a  multitude  of  lords,  then  the  kings  of  Casdle,  Aragon,  Portugal, 
and  the  two  sons  of  the  King  of  England.  St.  Louis  strove  to  entioe 
all  his  nesghbours  to  the  crusade,  offered  himself  as  arbiter  of  their 
differences,  and  helped  to  equip  them.     He  gave  70»000  livie% 

*  Marin.  Sanuto,  Secreta  fideL  cnicis»  1.  iii.,  p.  xii,  c  9.  Utqoe  ivii.  niflla 
penoaarum  interfecta  sunt,  et  tiltia  centum  mulia  capti? ata  tuct :  et  teta  cH 
mitaa  tam  fiuDosa  quasi  solitudo  deserd. 

f  Qaufred.de  Bell,  loc,  vita  et  oonreis.  S.  Lnd.  c.  37,  ap.  Dacheuie,  ▼•  46  L 
demenL,  epift.,  269. 

t  At  the  monastery  of  Roiaoraont,  where  he  aided  the  nonki  to  build,  ha 
compelled  his  brothers  to  do  the  same.  **  The  blessed  kiag  took  the  haad- 
barrow  loaded  widi  stones,  and  walked  first  with  it,  a  monk  earrviag  it  behind.^ 
. .  Aad  fbnsBuioh  as  his  brothers  would  sometimes  talk,  and  nout,  and  nabe 
sport,  the  blessed  king  said  to  theqa :  '  The  monks  keep  sileooe,  aad  so  too  aunt 
meJ  Andai  die  brothers  of  the  blessed  kiag  loaded  their  barrows  heavil/,  aod 
were  fain  to  rest  lialf  way,  when  they  came  to  the  wall  he  said  to  them ;  '  Ths 
monks  do  not  rest,  nor  naist  jo«.' "    Le  Coofesseur,  p.  3M, 
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tonmois,  to  the  sons  of  the  King  of  England.  At  the  same  time 
to  attach  the  South  to  him,  he  for  the  first  time  summoned  the 
lepesentatives  of  the  bourgeois  to  the  ass^nblies  of  the  seniehaussies 
orCarcassonne  and  of  Beaucaire.  This  was  the  b^pnning  of  the 
Estates  of  Lianguedoc. 

So  unpopular  was  the  crusade,  that  Joinville,  the  seneschal  of 
GhampaCTe,  would  not  join  it,  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to 
the  samtly  king.  His  words  on  this  subject  may  be  adduced  as 
expressing  the  ^loughts  of  the  times. 

^'  It  came  to  pass,  as  God  was  pleased,  that  I  was  sleeping  at 
snatins,  and  I  was  avised  as  asleep,  that  I  saw  the  king  before  an  altar 
on  his  knees,  and  I  was^avised,  that  several  prelates  in  their  vestments 
clothed  him  in  a  red  chasuble  of  serge  of  Rheims.'*  Joinville^s 
chaplain  explained  to  him,  that  this  dream  signified,  that  the  king 
would  take  the  cross  ;  and  that  the  serge  of  Kheims  dgnified,  that 
the  crusade  would  be  ^*  of  little  exploit."  ''  I  heard  that  all  those 
committed  mortal  sin,  who  advised  him  to  the  expedition.** — ^*  Of 
his  vojrage  to  Thumes  (Tunis)  I  will  say  nothing,  for  I  was  not  there, 
thanks  be  to  God."* 

The  king's  great  army  sbwljr  assembeid,  discouraged  beforehand, 
and  setting  reluctantly  out  on  its  march,  wasted  two  months  in  the 
onwhdesome  environs  of  Aigues-Mortes.  No  <me  knew  yet  what 
direction  it  was  to  take.  There  wasB  much  alarm  in  Egypt,  the 
PeUusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  stopped,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
doeed-t  The  Grreek  emperor,  who  fisaied  the  ambition  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  sent  to  o&r  an  union  of  the  two  Churches. 

'At  lei^th,  ihe  army  embarked  on  board  Genoese  vessels.  Tlie 
Fisans,  Ghibellines,  and  enemies  of  Genoa,  feared  for  Sardinia,  and 
diosed  their  ports.  St.  Louis  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  land  his  invalids,  who  were  already  very  numerous.  The 
army  had  been  more  than  twenly  days  at  sea ;  it  was  impossible  at 
thisslowxBteof  pn^ress  to  reach  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Lana;  theldng 
was  therefore  persuaded  to  steer  for  Tunis.  This  coincided  with  the 
interests  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  sovereign  of  Sicily.  He  made 
liis  brother  believe,  that  Egypt  derived  great  succours  fix>m  Tunis,t 
and  perhaps  he  imagined,  m  his  ignorance,  that  it  was  easy  to  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  Christian  army  would  determine  the  Soudan  of  Tunis  to  become 
eonverted.  That  country  was  in  amicable  rdations  with  Castile 
and  France.  Not  long  before,  St  Louis,  when  causmg  a  converted  Jew 
to  be  biq^tised  at  St.  Denis,  widied  that  the  amboBsadoxB  o£  Tunis 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony;  and  after  it  he  said  to  them, 
*'  Tell  yomr  master,  that  so  much  do  I  desire  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
that  I  would  £un  be  in  the  prisons  of  the  Saracens  for  the  remainder 

•  JoinTille,  p,  153--4.  f  MichaudL  W.  439. 

t  MoreoYer  the  {uiat«  of  Tunis  did  nubb  aiiohief  Co  the  ChnttiaB  vomoIi. 
Marin.  Sanuto,  iiL,  p.-ziL,  c  10.  QuUL  Naogli,  Aaaaleg  da  r^oe  de  St.  Louis 
(ed.l76lXp.S7.> 
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of  my  life  and  never  behold  the  light  of  day,  if  for  that  price  I 
could  make  your  king  and  his  people  Christians  like  this  man.*** 

A  pacific  expedition  which  should  merely  intimidate  the  King  of 
Tunis,  and  induce  him  to  become  a  convert  was  not  what  suited  the 
Genoese  in  whose  vessels  St.  Louis  had  made  his  passage.  Most  of 
the  crusaders  preferred  violence;  it  was  said,  that  Turns  was  a  rich 
town,  the  pillage  of  which  might  indemnify  them  for  their  dan- 
gerous expedition.  The  Genoese,  regardless  of  the  voice  of  St. 
Louis,  began  hostilities  by  seizing  the  vessels  they  found  before  Car- 
thage. Ine  landing  tooK  place  without  obstacle.  The  Moors  only 
showed  themselves  to  provoke  the  Christians,  and  make  them  waste 
their  strength  in  fruitless  pursuits.  After  spending  some  weary  days 
on  the  burning  shore,  the  Christians  advanced  towards  the  castle  of 
Carthage.  All  that  remained  of  the  great  rival  of  Rome  was  a  foit 
guarded  by  200  soldiers,  and  the  Saracens  who  had  retreated  into 
the  vaults  or  subterranean  chambers  were  butchered  or  sufib- 
cated  by  smoke  and  flames.  The  king  found  the  ruins  full  of 
corpses,  which  he  had  removed,  that  he  mi^t  take  up  his  qiiarters 
there  with  his  followers.t  He  had  to  wait  at  Carthage  for  his  brother, 
Charles  of  An^ou,  before  marching  on  Tunis.  The  fi;reater  part  of 
the  army  remamed  under  the  African  sun,  tormented  by  the  thick 
dust  swept  from  the  desert  by  the  winds,  and  surrounded  by  the  swel- 
tering remains  of  the  dead.  The  Moors  prowled  all  around,  contin- 
ually cutting  off  some  stragglers.  There  were  no  trees,  no  vegetable 
food ;  for  water  there  was  nothing  but  fetid  marshes  and  cisterns  full 
of  disgusting  insects.  In  eight  dap  the  plarae  had  broken  out 
The  counts  of  Venddme,  Marche  and  Viane,  Gaultier  de  Nemoun, 
Marshal  of  France ;  the  sires  de  Montmorency,  Piennes,  Briasac, 
Saint-Bri$on,  and  d'Apremont  were  already  dead.  The  legate  soon 
followed  them.  The  survivors  being  no  longer  able  to  bury  them, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  canal,  till  thev  covered  the  whole  surfiice 
of  the  water.  Meanwhile,  the  kin^  and  his  sons  were  attacked  by 
the  malady;  the  youngest  died  in  his  vessel,  and  it  was  not  till  eight 
days  afterwards  that  the  confessor  of  St.  Louis  took  on  him  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  mournful  event.  The  deceased  was  the  most 
beloved  of  his  children,  and  his  death  announced  to  a  dying  father 
was,  to  the  latter,  one  tie  less  to  earth,  a  call  from  God,  a  temptation 
to  die.  Accordingly,  without  perturbation  or  regret,  he  acoompliahed 
that  last  work  of  a  Christian  life,  making  the  responses  to  the  ntanies 
and  the  psalms^  dictating  a  noble  and  affectii^  instruction  for  his 
son,  and  receiving  even  tne  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks,  who  came  to 
entreat  his  intervention  in  their  favour  with  his  brother  CSiariee  of 
Anjou,  whose  ambition  menaced  them.  He  spoke  to  them  with 
kindness,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  with  seal,  if  he  lived,  to 
keep  them  in  peace  ;  but  the  next  day  he  himself  entered  into  the 
peace  of  God.^ 

•  Gaufred.  de  Bello.  loc,  Vita  S.  Lud.  ap.  Duchcioe,  v.  468. 

f  Joioville,  p.  156.  X  SinBOodi,  viiL  186. 
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That  last  night  of  his  life  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  from  his  bed 
and  lay  him  on  ashes;  and  so  he  died,  ivith  his  anus  constantly  folded 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cross.  *'  And  on  Monday  the  blessed  king  stietched 
his  folded  hands  towards  heaven,  and  said,  *  Qood  Lord  Qod,  have 
mercy. on  this  people  that  here  remaineth,  and  lead  it  into  its 
country,  that  it  fidl  not  into  the  hand  of  its  enemies^  and  that  it  be 
not  constrained  to  renounce  thy  holy  name  I' 

''In  the  ni^ht  before  he  deceased,  whilst  he  was  reposing,  he 
sighed,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  O !  Jerusalem !    O !  Jerusalem  \"* 

The  crusade  of  St.  Louis  was  the  last  crusade.  The  middle  ages 
had  ffiven  out  their  ideal,  their  flower  and  their  fruit,  they  were  then 
to  die.  With  Philip  the  Fair,  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis,  begin  the 
modem  times.  The  middle  aces  are  buffeted  in  the  person  of  Boni- 
face yni.;  the  crusades  burned  in  the  peisons  of  the  templars. 

They  will  talk  for  many  a  day  yet  of  crusades ;  that  word  will 
be  often  repeated;  it  is  a  sonorous  word,  very  effective  for  raising 
tithes  and  taxes.  But  the  grandees  and  the  popes  know  well  amonc; 
themselves  what  they  are  to  think  of  itf  Some  time  after  (1327) 
we  find  the  Venetian  Sanuto  proposing  a  commercial  crusade  to  the 
pope;  '*  It  was  not  enough,"  he  said,  ^*  to  invade  Egypt,  it  ought  to 
be  ruined."  The  means  he  proposed,  was  to  throw  open  agam  the 
route  through  Persia  to  the  Indian  trade,  so  that  merchandise  might 
no  longer  pass  through  Alexandria  and  Damietta.^  Thus  early  do 
we  see  a  foretokening  of  the  modem  spirit;  commerce,  not  religion, 
is  about  to  become  the  incentive  to  distant  expeditions. 

That  the  Christian  age  of  the  world  had  its  last  expression  in  a 
king  of  France,  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  monarchy  and  the 
dynasty;  this  was  what  rendered  the  successors  of  St.  Louis  so  bold 
against  the  clergy.  The  inonarchy  had  acquired  in  the  eyes  of 
nations  the  authority  of  religion,  and  the  idea  of  sanctity.    The 

^  Petri  de  Condeto.  epitt.  ap.  Spicilegium  (fol.  ed.),  iii.  667. 

f  Petrarch  relates  (Bale,  p.  421>  that  once  thev  deliberated  in  Rome  as  to  the 
leader  that  should  be  appointed  to  a  crusade.  Don  Sancho,  son  of  Alphonso. 
King  of  Castile,  was  chosen.  He  came  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Consistory  where  the  election  was  to  take  place.  As  he  was  ignorant  of 
Latin,  he  made  one  of  his  courtiers  accompany  him  to  act  as  interpreter.  Don 
Sancho  having  been  prodairoed  King  of  Egypt,  every  one  applauded  the  choice. 
At  the  noise  of  the  applauses,  the  king  asked  his  interpreter  what  was  the  matter  ? 
••  The  pope,"  says  the  interpreter,  "  has  created  you  King  of  EgypjL"  •*  One 
must  not  DC  unmteful "  replied  Don  Sancho,  *'  stand  up  and  proclaim  the  holy 
father  Caliph  of  Bagdad."    Michaud,  ▼.  129. 

t  Marini  Sanuti  secreta  fideiium  crucbTed.  Bongars  Hanan,  1611).  The 
fint  book  is  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  this  project ;  the  second  discuases  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  execution  of  the  crusade ;  the  third  contains  a 
hiftonr  of  the  establishments  and  expeditions  made  in  and  to  the  EasL  Sanuto 
subjoined  to  his  work  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  maps  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  of  Egypt.  The  pope  highly  applauded  the  project;  all  the  Cnristian 
princes  approved  of  it  and  did  not  pursue  it.  Sanuto  applied  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople^  and  spent  his  life  in  thus  preaching  the  crusade. 
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true  kixig,  just  and  piousy  an  eqmtable  judge  of  the  people  bad  Been 
found,  what  mi^ht  have  been  theinflueaoe  exerdaed  onrar  the  coa- 
flcieadoufl  detennuiatioiis  of  that  puie  and  candid  sq«1  by  the  jnnati^ 
by  the  modest  and  crafty  oounaeUon  who  by  and  by  made  them- 
sdivea  ao  wdl  known,  was  what  no  one  could  yet  ffitiwnalr  We 
oaraelves  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  in  this  place;  this  great  anfafect 
must  be  presented  in  its  oomezion  with  the  anterior  and  aobM^oeufc 
qwchs  of  our  legislation.    We  shall  discuss  it  farther  on. 

The  interest  of  the  monarchy  being,  in  thoae  dj^ra,  Bone  other 
than  that  of  order,  the  pious  king  found  himself  oontiniialljr  led  to 
aaerificethe  feudal  i^htB,which»  km:  coaacienoe  sake,  and  in  hndiain- 
teiestedness^  he  would  fiun  hare  respected.  Whatever  his  able  coun* 
seQois  dicti^ed  to  him  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  power, 
that  he  pranounced  for  the  sake  of  justice.  The  subtle  thooghts  o£ 
llie  jurists  were  aceqyted  and  promulgated  through  the  simpKcity 
of  a  saint.  Their  dedmons  assumed  ttie  authority  of  God'a  judg- 
ment, by  passing  through  so  pure  a  mouth. 

**  Many  a  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  summer  he  wesii  and  aat 
himsdif  down  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  after  his  mass,  and  leaned 
his  back  against  a  tree,  and  made  us  sit  around  him,  mid  all  tfaoae 
who  had  any  matter  came  and  spoke  to  him^  widiout  tioiiUiiig 
either  usher  or  any  otiier.  And  then  he  asked  them  with  his  own 
fipe:  '  Is  there  no  one  here  who  has  any  cause  in  hand? — and  those 
arose  who  cause  had.  And  then  he  said:  *  Be  silent,  all  of  yon, 
and  you  shall  have  detivenr  one  after  the  other.'  And  then  ha 
caUed  Monseignenr  Pierre  de  Fonteinnes  and  Mbnaei^eur  Gefioy 
de  Villette,  and  said  to  one  of  them:  *  Deliver  me  this  cause;'  ana 
when  he  saw  any  thiuF  to  amend  in  die  speech  of  ihoae  who  spoke 
for  another,  he  himself  amended  it  with  his  own  mouth.  I  saw  him 
once  in  summer,  when  he  came  to  the  warden  c^  Fans  to  ddiver 
judgment,  clad  in  a  coat  of  camlet,  witti  a  surcoat  of  t^rOemm 
without  sleeves,  a  neckcloth  of  Uack  omdb/  round  hia  nedc,  his  hair 
combed  very  fair  and  without  a  coif,  and  a  bonnet  of  white  aooa 
on  his  head;  and  he  had  a  carpet  spread  for  us  to  sit  around  nim, 
and  all  the  people  who  had  aught  to  oiing  before  him,  were  around 
him  standing  up.  And  then  he  gave  thrai  deliverv,  in  the  manner 
I  have  told  you  before  of  the  wood  of  Vincennes."* 

In  1256  or  1257,  he  pronounced  a  sentence  against  the  Lord 
of  Yesnon,  by  which  he  condemned  him  to  indemnify  a  merchant 
who  had  been  robbed  in  open  day  on  a  road  in  his  lordship.  Hie 
lords  were  obliged  to  have  the  roads  guarded  from  sunrise  to  sunsetf 

Enguerrand  de  Couoy  having  caused  three  younff  men,  who  were 
huntbg  in  his  woods,  to  be  hanged,  the  king  had  nim  arrested  and 
tried.    All  the  great  vassals  remonstrated,  and  backed  his  demand 

*  Johnrile,  p.  18. 

f  Renault,  t.  i.— We  find  a  ttmilar  edict  published  by  the  Coont  of  Aitda 
in  1287.    Boocfae!,  p.  243. 
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tar  wager  of  battle.  The  king  flud,  that  ''  m  matters  cosceming 
the  poor,  the  chiircheB,  or  pereons  on  whom  men  ought  to  ha^e 
pi^,  wager  of  battle  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  for  none  woidd  be 
easily  found  who  would  l)e  willing  to  fight  for  such  manner  of  per^ 
sons,  wainst  the  barons  of  the  resum.'^ 

''  When  the  barohs,"  he  snd  to  John  of  Bretagne,  ''who  held  of 
yon  mereljTy  without  any  middle  men,  came  befoie  us  with  oom* 
phdntB  against  yomrselyci^  and  oflfered  to  prove  theb  assertion  in 
eertasin  cases  by  Dattle  against  you,  ^len  you  replied  before  us,  that 
you  ought  not  to  deal  by  way  of  batue,  but  by  inquest  in  such 
matter.  And  yon  said,  too,  that  baiHe  is  not  process  of  right,*^ 
Jean  Thourot,  who  had  eamestiy  taken  in  hand  the  defence  of  En- 
gnenand  de  Coney,  ejaculated  ironkally :  '^  Had  I  been  the  king,  I 
would  haye  hanged  up  all  the  baions;  mr  a  first  step  once  made,  the 
second  comes  easy  enough."  The  king,  who  heard  this  expieaoion, 
called  him  back:  *'  How  is  this,  Jean?  You  say  that  I  ou^ht  to 
Ittng  up  my  boronsL  Gertes,  I  will  not  hang  them,  but  I  will  chas- 
tiae  diem  if  they  misbehftte." 

Some  gentlemen,  who  had  for  cousin  a  hcui  wum  who  would  not  be 
thastemdj  solicited  of  Simon  de  NieQe,  their  lord,  who  had  high 
justice  in  his  domain,  permisBion  to  kill  him,  lest  he  should  be  taken 
by  the  mimsters  of  justice  and  handed,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  fimiily. 
Smott  refused^  but  consulted  the  idng  on  die  matter.  Hie  king 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposal,  *'  For  he  wished  that  all  justice 
diottld  be  done  on  all  male&ctors  throughout  his  whole  realm, 
openly  and  before  the  people^  and  that  no  jusdce  should  be  done  in 

secret"! 

A  man  having  laid  his  complaint  befi»e  St  Louis,  against  his 
brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  wished  to  force  the  man  to  sell  him 
a  property  he  held  in  Charles'  county,  the  long  had  his  brother 
called  before  the  council;  ''  and  the  blessed  king  commanded  that 
the  man's  possessions  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  thence- 
forth, no  let  or  hindrance  should  be  caused  him  in  the  possessiony 
since  he  would  not  sell  or  exchange  it"| 

Let  us  add  two  remarkable  facts,  which  equally  prove,  that  while 
submitting  readily  to  the  advice  of  priests  or  iunsts,  that  admirable 
soul  preserved  a  loffy  sense  of  eqiu^,  which,  in  dubious  circum« 
stances,  made  him  sacrifice  the  letter  to  the  spirit 

B^nault  de  Trie  once  brought  St  Louis  a  letter,  by  which  the 
king  had  bestowed  the  county  of  Dammartin  on  the  neiis  of  the 
Countess  of  Boulogne.  The  seal  was  broken,  and  only  the  legs  of 
the  king's  image  remained.  AH  St  Louis'  counsellors  told  him  he 
wasnotDound  to  fulfil  his  prcmuse;  but  he  replied:  ^'My  lords,  look  at 

*  Life  of  St.  Louis  by  Queen  Mar(piret^i  confesBor  (ed.  -1761,  p.  879 — S80). 
Among  other  penalties  ivhicb  St.  Louis  inflicted  on  Enciiemnd,  be  took  from 
him  all  bi^  justice  in  matters  of  woods  and  chases,  and  ttie  right  of  imprisoning 
or  putting  to  death. 

t  Le  Confeowur,  p.  388.  t  IbidL,  p.  381. 
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the  seal,  which  I  used  before  I  went  beyond  sea;  it  is  nibuji  to  be 
seen,  that  the  impression  ion  the  broken  seal  is  like  tnat  of  the 
entire  seal;  wherefore,  I  durst  not  in  good  conscience  withliold  the 
said  county." 

One  Good  Friday,  whilst  St.  Louis  was  reading  the  Psalter,  the 
relations  of  a  gentleman  confined  in  the  Ch&telet,  came  to  entreat 
his  oardon,  saying,  that  the  day^  was  a  day  of  grace.  The  king  kid 
his  nnger  on  ike  verse  before  him:  ^'  Beaii  qui  custodhmt  judiemm^ 
etjustitiam  feununi  in  amni  tempore ;  then  sending  for  the  provoat  of 
Paris,  he  went  on  with  his  reading.  The  provost  informed  him 
that  iJie  prisoner's  crimes  were  enormous,  whereupon  he  oommanded 
that  officer  forthwith  to  take  the  criminal  to  the  gibbet.* 

This  elevation  of  mind,  which  set  equity  above  law,  St.  Lods 
owed>  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Franciscans  and  Domi- 
nicans bv  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  knotty  queedons,  he  con- 
sulted St.  Thomas-t  He  sent  mendicant  friars  to  inspect  the  pro- 
vinces, in  imitation  of  the  Misti  Dominici  of  Charlemagne.^  xhat 
mysti(»d  Church  rendered  him  strong  against  the  episcopal  and  papal 
Cnurch,  and  save  him  courage  to  resist  the  pope  in  iavoar  of  the 
bishops,  as  weU  as  the  latter  themselves.  The  prelates  of  the  reafan 
assemoled  one  day,  and  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre  said  in  their  name  to 
St.  Louis:  *'  Sire,  these  lords  here  present,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
have  bid  me  tell  you  that  Christenaom  is  perishing  m  your  hands.** 
The  kin^  crossed  himself,  and  said:  ''  But  tell  me  how  this  is  so?* 
*'  Sire,"  ne  responded,  "  it  is  because  excommunications  take  such 
little  hold  on  men  now-a-days,  that  they  will  even  die  ezoom- 
municated,  sooner  than  seek  absolution  and  make  amends  to  the 
Church.    Therefore,  we  beseech  you,  sire,  in  the  name  of  Gx>d^  and 

*  ^gidii  de  Musis  Chronic,  u).  Art  de  verifier  Ics  dates,  vi.  8. 

f  Guill.  de  Tboco.  Vit.  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  De  rege  FranctaB  S.  Ludovioo 
dicitur  quod  semper  in  rebus  arduis  dicti  Doctoris  requirebat  consiliuin,  quod 

frequenter  expertus  fuerat  esse  certum Cum  primo  Parisiis  dealiquibus  ar* 

duis  et  necessariis  in  crastino  deberet  habere  consilium,  de  sero  maowtat  prs^ 
dicto  Doctori  ut  ilia  nocte  super  dubio  imminentis  casus  mente  intenderet,  nt 
quod  esset  utile  respoodendum  in  crastino,  cogitaret. 

t  Mat.  Paris,  ad.  ann.  1247,  p.  493.— He  be(queathed  to  them  by  bis  will 
(1269)  his  books  and  laige  sums  of  money,  and  instituted  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  chancellor,  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were  to  nominate  to  vacant  benefices.  Bo- 
keus,  iii.  1269. — After  the  fiist  crusade  he  had  always  two  coofesson,  one  a 
Dominican,  the  other  a  Franciscan.  Gaufred.  de  Bell,  loc  ap.  Duchesne,  ▼• 
451.— Queen  Margaret's  confessor  relates  that  he  thoucbt  of  beoomiog  a  Domi- 
nican, and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  wife  nrevented  his  doing  so. — lie  took 
care  to  send  the  pope  the  book  by  Uuillaume  de  St.  Amour.  The  pope  thanked 
him  for  it,  and  begged  him  to  continue  his  protection  to  the  monas.  Buktus, 
iii.  813. — From  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope  by  some  profeson  of  the  oni- 
versity,  in  which  they  refuse  to  admit  the  mendicants  among  them,  it  appeals  that 
St  Louis  had  granted  them  guards :  **  Quoniam  ipai,  de  mandato  doraini  njp% 
paratam  semper  babeant  ad  nutum  suum  roultitudmem  armatonim,  ande  etiam 
solennitates  magisteriorum  suorum  nuper  sine  nobis  cum  armatis  plurimis  oete* 
brare  coepenint.    Ibid.,  290. 
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for  that  so  you  ought  to  do,  that  you  command  your  provosts  and 
bailiffs,  that  by  seizure  of  their  goods  they  constrain  all  those  who 
remain  excommunicated  a  year  and  a  day  to  sue  for  absolution." 
To  this  the  king  replied,  that  '*  he  would  readily  so  command  as 
regarded  all  those  who  should  clearly  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

And  the  king  said,  that  *^  ne  would  not  do  it  otherwise; 

for  it  would  be  against  God  and  against  reason  were  he  to  compel 
folks  to  sue  for  absolution  when  the  clergy  did  them  wrong."* 

France,  so  long  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  assumed  a 
freer  tone  in  the  thirteenth  century;  from  being  the  ally  of  the 
pope  and  the  Guelfs  against  the  emperor,  it  became  Ghibelline  in 
feeling;  but  always  with  this  very  important  difference^  that  it  was  by 
means  of  legal  forms  it  carried  on  its  opposition,  which  was 
not  the  less  formidable  for  all  that.  In  the  bc^nnin^  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  seigneurs  vigorously  suppoited  Philip  Augustus 
against  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  In  1225,  they  declared  that  they 
would  quit  their  lands,  or  take  up  arms,  if  the  king  did  not  take 
measures  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  the 
Church,  i]\  fact,  always  acquiring,  and  never  letting  go  any  thing  it 
had  once  secured^  would  have  airbed  every  thing  in  the  long  run. 
In  1246,  the  famous  Pierre  Mauclerc  formed,  with  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne  and  the  counts  d'Angoul£me  and  de  St.  Pol,  a  league 
which  was  joined  by  a  great  part  of  the  noblesse.  The  terms  of 
this  act  are  of  extraordinary  energy;  the  hand  of  the  lawyers  is 
visible  in  it;  we  could  fancy  we  were  abeady  reading  the  words  of 
GidUaume  de  Nogaret-f 

•Joinville.p.  14. 

+  "  Seeing  that  the  superstition  of  the  clergy  (forgetting  that  it  was  by  war 
and  bloodshed,  under  Charlemagne  and  others,  tliat  the  realm  of  France  was  con- 
verted from  the^error  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Catholic  faith),  so  absorbs  the  juris- 
diction of  the  secular  princes^  that  these  sons  of  serft  judge  after  their  law  free- 
men and  the  sons  of  freemen,  although,  according  to  the  law  of  the  first  con- 
auerors,  it  is  themselves  rather  that  we  ought  to  judge. . . .  We,  all  grandees  of 
le  realm,  considering  attentively  that  it  was  not  by  the  written  law,  nor  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  sweat  of  warriors,  that  the  realm  was  con- 
quered. . .  .do  resolve  that  no  one,  clergy  or  lay,  shall  henceforth  force  any  one 
before  the  ordinary  or  delegated  judge,  except  for  heresy,  marriage,  or  usury, 
under  penalty  to  the  infractor  of  loss  of  all  his  property,  and  mutilation  of  a  limb ; 
we  have  sent  our  mandatories  to  this  effect,  m  order  that  our  jurisdiction  may 
revive  and  be  free  at  last  from  molestation,  and  that  these  men  enriched  by  our 
spoils,  may  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  they  may 
live  in  contemplation,  whilst  we,  as  befits  us,  will  perform  the  active  part  of  life, 
and  that  thej'  may  let  us  see  those  miracles  which  have  been  so  long  unknown  to 
our  age."  Tr^r  des  Ch.,  Champagne,  iv..  No,  84,  and  ap.  Preuves  des  libertes 
de  TEglise  mllicane,  i.  29. 

1247. — League  of  Pierre  de  Dreux  Mauclerc  with  his  son  Duke  John,  the 
Count  of  Angouleme,  and  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  nuiny  other  lords,  against 
the  clergy. 

**  To  all  those  who  shall  see  these  letters,  we  all,  whose  seab  are  pendent  from 
this  present  writine,  make  known,  that  we  by  the  faith  of  our  bodies  have  plediied 
ourselves,  and  are  bounden,  we  and  our  heirs,  alwm  to  aid  one  another  and  all 
those  of  our  land  and  of  other  lands  who  will  be  of  this  company,  to  pursue,  re- 

2b 
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St.  Loma  cooperated,  in  all  siropHcitj  <^  heart,  in  tlua  stniggfe 
of  the  lawyers  and  the  lords  against  the  fMieBtey  which  was  to  ton 
to  his  own  advanti^e;*  and  with  the  same  good  fidth  he  toc^  part 
in  that  maintained  by  the  hiwyers  against  the  lords.  He  rcoog^ 
nised,  in  the  sazerauir  the  right  of  withdrawing  a  landed  doBam 
be^owed  on  the  Church.  A  year  before  his  death  he  paUished  the 
fiunons  pragmatica,  the  bdds  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oaliiean  Church. 

Plunged,  at  this  period,  in  mysticisiD,  he  had,  doubtlessy  so  raocb 
the  less  reluctance  to  put  himself  so  fomiaUy  in  <^^x)Bitioii  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  disasters  of  the  crusade,  the  aboimdiiig 
Bcandala  of  the  times,  the  doabte  that  started  up  on  all  sides,  nnde 
him  recoil  so  much  the  more  deeply  into  the  inward  Hfe  of  me^ 
tation.  His  fond  and  pious  soul,  wounded  abroad  in  aU  its  afleo- 
tions,  dirank  back  and  dwelt  witlun  itself.  Readinr  and  contefn* 
{d^tion  became  the  whole  business  of  his  life.  He  ap^ed  himself  to 
the  Sdiptures  and  to  the  iathos,  especial^  St.  Augustine.  He  bad 
manuscnpts  copied,t  and  made  himself  a  hbrary;  a  feeble  beginnii^, 
out  of  which  arose  the  BibHoihique  Royale.  He  had  pious  boda 
read  to  him  during  meals,  and  at  bedtmie,}  and  could  not  satiate 
his  soul  with  orisons  and  prayers.  Often  he  remained  so  lomm 
prostrate,  that  when  he  rose,  sap  the  historian,  he  was  seized 
with  dizziness,  and  whispered  his  chamberlains:  *'  Where  am  17 
He  was  afiraid  of  being  overheard  by  his  kni^hts.§ 

But  prayer  could  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  his  sonL  **  The 
blessed  king  wonderfully  desired  the  srace  of  tears,  and  lamented  to 
his  confessor  that  tears  railed  him,  ana  he  said  firmly,  humUy,  and 
privately,  that  when  he  said  these  word  in  the  litany:  *  Lord  we  be- 
seech thee  grant  us  a  fountain  of  tears,'  the  holy  king  said  devontfy: 

Quire  and  defend  oar  rights  and  thein  in  good  foitb  againtt  tliedogy.  Aad  far 
tnat  it  would  be  an  onerom  thing  to  anemble  ui  all  for  tibit  work,  we  kife 
elected,  by  common  consent  and  grant  of  us  all,  the  Due  dc  Boufgogne,  the 
Count  Perron  de  Bretaigpe^  the  Count  d^Angolesme^  and  the  Count  d«  Saincl 
Pol :. . .  .and  if  any  of  this  company  shotild  be  exoommuntcated  tltoouf^  vrong 
done  bv  the  dergjr^  as  known  by  these  fo«r,  beshall  not  let  go  ha  rij^  or  \m 
quarreU  notwithstanding  excommunication  or  any  thing^  elw  they  may  do  lo 
him,"  &c.  Prenves  des  liberty  de  PEglise  gallScane^  i.  9S.  See  abo  ppw  95^ 
97,98. 

*  In  1240,  the  po|^  lumiw  manifested  an  mtentioBof  breaking  tho  trvees 
concluded  between  him  and  Frederick  II.,  St  Looii»  fn  order  to  hinder  hfaa, 
stopped  the  subsidies  he  had  caased  to  be  levied  from  the  deigy  of  ] 
his  le^kte.  Mat.  Phris  (ed.  1644),  p.  M6.— In  1247,  the  pope  sent  ] 
and  minor  firian  into  France  to  borrow  money  from  the  dn;^,  proi 
repay  it  all  fiuthlblly.  **  Qnod  cum  regi  Francorum  innotmsaet,  suspciSam 
habens  Romanae  Curiae  avaritiam,  prohibuit :  ne  quis  Prvktus  veg^  soi  sub 
poena  amisaionis  omainm  bonorwn  suonna,  taliter  lemai  soaaa  depanpeniei. 
Ibid.,  p.  465. 

t  '*  He  liked  better  to  hare  manuscripts  copied  than  to  reoeire  then  as  sMi 
from  the  convents,  in  order  that  he  might  multiply  books.*  Gaafiwd.  de  osL 
loc.  ap.  Duchesae,  v.  457. 

t  ViedeSt.Loois,parleCoofesBeur,  aic^p.  38S. 

§  Ibid*y  p.  928« 
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*  O  L(»rd,  I  dare  not  request  a  founts  of  tears,  but  little  drops  of 
tears  suffice  me  to  bedew  the  dryness  of  mj  heart/  . .  And  some* 
times  he  owned  to  his  confessor  pfivatelr,  that  sometimes  the  Lord 

Suited  him  tears  in  praj^er:  which,  when  he  felt  them  run  softly 
wn  his  &ce  and  enter  nis  mouth,  seemed  savoury  and  very  sweet, 
not  to  his  heart  only,  but  to  his  month."* 

Tkese  pious  tears,  these  mystic  ecstasies,  these  nwstmes  of  divine 
love,  all  tnis  is  in  the  wonderml  little  church  of  St.  Louis,  the  Sainte 
Ghapelle,  a  thoroughlv  mystic  church,  perfectly  Arab  in  architecture, 
which  he  had  built  after  his  return  from  the  crusade  by  Eudes  de 
Mootreuil,  who  had  accompanied  him.  There  is  a  world  of  region 
and  poetiy,  a  whole  Christian  East  in  the  &ail  and  precious  paint- 
ings of  those  windows  which  are  too  much  neglected,  and  which 
the  wind  will  some  dajr  carry  away.  But  the  Samte  GhapeQe  itself 
was  not  sufficiently  retired,  nor  even  Vincennes  with  all  the  depth 
of  its  woods  in  those  days.  He  needed  the  Thebaid  of  Fontame- 
bleau,  its  stony  deserts,  ita  sfcem  and  penitent  nature,  and  its  echoing 
rocks  full  of  apparitioiis  and  trends.  There  he  built  a  hermita^, 
the  walk  of  whidn  served  for  a  basis  for  that  strange  labyrinth,  that 
gloomy  palace  of  voluptuousness,  crime,  and  caprice,  in  which  stiU 
tziumphs  the  Italian  fanqr  of  the  Valois. 

Saint  Louis  reared  the  Sainte  Ghapelle  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
holy  crown  of  thorns  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  which  he 
himself  took  out  of  its  shrine,  on  hi^  holidays,  and  exhibited  to 
the  people,  unconsciously  accustommg  the  people  to  see  their 
king  dispense  with  the  aid  of  priests.  Thus  David  himself  took 
the  showbread  from  the  table.  They  still  point  out  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  little  church  a  narrow  cdil,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  St.  Louis's  oratory. 

Li  his  lifetime,  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Louis  suspected  in  their 
smplicity  that  he  teas  cirtady  a  saints  and  more  samtly  than  the 
priests.  '*  Whilst  he  lived  a  word  might  be  said  of  him,  which  is 
said  of  St.  Hilary:  '  O,  most  perfect  layman,  whose  Kfe  priests  even 
desire  to  imitate!'  For  many  priests  and  prelates  desirea  to  be  like 
the  blessed  king  in  his  virtues  and  his  morals;  for  it  is  even  thought 
that  he  was  a  saint  in  his  lifetime."t 

Whilst  St.  Louis  was  burying  the  dead,  '^  there  were  present  in 
full  dress  the  Archbishop  of  Sur  and  the  Bishop  of  Damietta  and 
their  clergy,  who  read  the  service  for  the  dead  ;  but  they  stopped  their 
noses  by  reason  of  the  stink ;  but  never  was  the  good  King  Loys  seen 
to  stop  his  nose,  so  firmly  and  devoutly  did  he  go  through  the  task."J 

JoinviUe  relates,  that  a  great  nimiber  of  Armenian  pilgrimsproceed- 
ing  to  Jerusalem,  came  and  asked  him  to  show  than  the  saint  king. 

*  Vie  de  St.  Lohib,  par  le  Coofesseur^  &c^  p.  a24. 

f  Le  Coofeaseur,  p.  371.  He  caused  the  serrice  of  God  to  be  performed  so 
solemnly  and  so  leisurely,  that  he  wearied  almost  allotheis  by  the  length  of  the 
office.  Ibid.»312. 

I  GuilL  de  Nangis,  Annales,  p.  225. 

2b2 
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''  I  went  to  the  kin^  where  he  was  sitting  in  a  tent  leaning  against 
the  tent  pole,  seated  on  the  sand,  without  carpet  or  any  thing  else 
under  him,  and  I  said:  *  Sire,  there  is  without  a  great  number  of 
people  from  Great  Hermenie  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  pray  me, 
sire,  to  show  them  the  saint  kinff;  but  I  desire  not  yet  to  kiss  your 
relics.'  And  he  laughed  very  cheerily,  and  bade  me  go  fetch  them; 
80  I  did.  And  when  they  had  seen  the  king,  they  commended  him 
to  God,  and  the  king  them."* 

This  sanctity  appears  very  touchingly  in  the  last  words  he  wrote 
for  his  daughter :  ^*  Dear  daudbter,  the  measure  wherewith  we  ought 
to  love  God  is  to  love  Him  without  measure  ;"t  and  in  the  instruction 
to  his  son  Philip:  '^  If  it  befall  that  any  quarrel  happening  between 
rich  and  poor  come  before  thee,  support  the  quarrel  of  the  stranger 
before  thy  council;  show  not  that  tnou  lovest  much  thy  quarrel,  un- 
til thou  knowest  the  truth;  for  those  of  thy  council  nugnt  be  afraid 
to  speak  against  thee,  and  this  thou  oughtest  not  to  wish.  And  if 
thou  hearest  that  thou  dost  hold  any  thmg  wrongfully,  either  of  thy 
own  time  or  of  the  time  of  thy  ancestors,  restore  it  instantly,  however 
ffreat  the  same  may  be,  wheither  in  land,  or  in  money,  or  in  other 
Slings." J — "  The  love  he  bore  to  his  people  was  shown  m  what  he  said 
to  his  eldest  son  in  a  very  grievous  illness  he  had  at  Fontene  Bliaut 
*  Fair  son,'  he  said,  *  I  pray  thee  make  thyself  loved  by  the  people 
of  thy  realm;  for  truly  I  would  rather  a  Scot  came  from  Scotland 
and  governed  the  people  of  the  realm  well  and  loyally,  than  that  thou 
shouldst  govern  them  ill.'  "§ 

Noble  and  touching  woixis !  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without 
emotion;  but  the  emotion  is  mingled  with  a  saddening  reflection. 
That  purity  and  sweetness  of  soul,  that  marvellous  devation  to 
which  Chnstianity  carried  its  hero— who  will  give  this  back  to  us? 
Morality  is  certainly  more  enlightened  in  this  our  day;  but  is  it 
stronger?  Here  is  a  question  that  may  well  disturb  the  mind  of 
every  sincere  lover  of  progress.  No  one  more  heartily  sympa- 
thises than  the  writer  of  these  lines  with  the  vast  advances  made 
by  mankind  in  modem  times,  and  with  its  glorious  hopes.  That 
living  dust  which  the  proud  ones  trampled  under  foot  has  assumed 
a  human  voice,  and  has  risen  to  property,  intelligence,  and  the  pai^ 
ticipation  of  political  rights.  Who  does  not  thml  with  joy  in  be- 
holding the  victory  of  equality?    My  only  fear  is,  that  in  acquiring 

*  Joinyille,  p.  1 18.  (This  passage  is  incomplete  in  Petitotfs  edidon,  t  il.,pu 
962.)  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  these  citations  an  admirable  panage 
from  Queen  Marpret's  confessor.  *'  The  time  of  increase  suitable  for  eoduriof 
fatigue,  for  working  engines,  for  exercising  the  body  with  labours,  that  day  of 
prime  excellent  for  poor  mortals,  was  not  given  iu  vain  to  St.  Louis;  but  be 
passed  it  very  saintly,  as  knowing  that  the  best  things  fly  away  and  the  wonc 
thin^  remain.  Just  as  in  a  full  pitcher :  what  is  purest  flows  out  and  what  is 
turbid  settles ;  so,  likewise,  in  the  lifetime  of  man,  what  is  very  good  is  the  ooi 
mencement  and  the  time  of  youth/'— p.  SOU 

+  Le  Confesseur,  p.  327.  }  Ibid.,  p.  »1. 

$  Joinville,  p.  4,  ed.  1761. 
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SO  just  a  feeling  of  his  rights,  man  may  perchance  have  lost  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  his  duties.  Our  hearts  sink  within  us  when 
ipre  see  that  whilst  all  else  has  made  progress,  moral  strength  has 
not  augmented.  The  notion  of  fi^ee  will  and  moral  accountability 
seems  daily  to  grow  more  dim.  Strange  fact !  in  proportion  as  the 
old  fatalism  of  climates  and  races  that  pressed  of  yore  on  man  is  di- 
minishing and  passing  away,  there  springs  up  and  waxes  a  sort  of 
&talism  of  ideas.  Ihat  passion  should  be  fatalist,  that  it  should 
seek  to  kill  freedom,  this  is  conceivable,  this  is  its  very  nature:  but 
science  itself,  but  art ... .  And  thou  too,  my  son  ?  This  mask  of  fatal- 
ism, turn  which  way  you  will,  meets  you  in  every  direction.  The 
i^mbolism  of  Vico  and  of  Herder,  the  natural  pantheism  of  Schel- 
ling,  the  historical  pantheism  of  Hegel,  the  history  of  races  and  the 
Idstory  of  ideas  which  have  shed  so  much  honour  on  France,  differ  as 
they  may  in  all  else,  are  yet  agreed  in  opposition  to  moral  freedom. 
The  artist  even,  the  poet,  who  is  bound  to  no  system,  but  reflects 
the  idea  of  his  age,  has  with  his  bronze  pen  inscribed  on  the  wall 
of  the  old  cathedral  the  ill-omened  word:  'Avdym;. 

Thus  flickers  the  poor  feeble  light  of  moral  freedom.  Meanwhile, 
the  tempest  of  opimons  and  the  stormy  gusts  of  passion  blow  from 
every  quarter.  Lonely  and  forsaken  that  light  bums  on,  every  day, 
every  hour  gleaming  more  faintly;  so  faintly  that  there  are  moments 
when,  like  him  who  lost  himself  in  the  catacombs,  I  seem  already 
to  feel  the  darkness  and  the  chill  of  night.  Can  the  light  fad 
wholly?  Never  surelj.  We  have  need  be  well  assured  of  this  to 
keep  us  from  falling  mto  despondency.  That  light  extinguished, 
great  God,  save  us  from  living  here  below ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Contest  between  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  the  University— St  Thomas- 
Doubts  of  St.  Louis— The  Passion  as  a  Principle  of  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  eternal  combat  between  grace  and  law  was  fought  once  more 
in  the  time  of  St.  Louis  between  the  university  aud  the  mendicant 
orders.  The  history  of  the  university  is  this:  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  comes  forth  from  its  cradle,  the  school  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
contends  against  the  Bishop  of  Paris;  in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
wages  war  against  the  menoicant  ^g^i^ts  of  the  pope;  in  the  four- 
teenth against  the  pope  himself.  This  body  formed  a  rude  and 
robust  democracy  in  which  from  15,000  to  20,000  young  men  of 
all  nations  were  trained  to  dialectic  exercises;  a  wild  city  within  the 
city,  which  ihey  disturbol  by  their  riotous  behaviour  and  shocked 
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by  their  morals.*  Yet  this  had  been  fear  scuDe  time  llie  great  intel- 
lectual arena  of  the  world;  it  prodiio^  in  ike  thirteenth  oentmy 
idone,  seven  popes  f  and  a  host  of  cRTciiTialB  and  Ushope.  The  most 
illustzious  foreigners,  Baymond  Lullj  the  Spaniard,  and  Dante  the 
Italian,  came  and  seated  themselves  at  thirty  and  forty  yeaiB  of  age 
at  the  foot  of  the  chair  of  Dmis  Scotua.  They  deemea  it  an  honoiir 
to  have  disputed  at  Paris;  Petzardi  was  as  proud  of  the  crown  de- 
creed to  him  by  our  universt^,  as  with  that  of  the  capit^d.  In  ikB 
sixteenth  century,  again,  when  Ramus  was  restoring  some  fife  to 
the  university  previously  to  tlie  epoch  of  St  Bartholomew,  our 
schools  of  the  Rue  du  Fouarre  were  viated  by  Torcpiato  Taaso.  But 
the  dry  argumentation,  idle  logic,  subtile  and  stenle  quibblii^  of 
mar  artisis  (the  dialectitians  of  the  university  assumed  that  name) 
were  soon  to  be  eclipsed.  The  veal  artists  in  the  thirteenth  centmy, 
orators,  comedians,  mimee^  popular  and  enthasiastic  pieachecB,  were 
the  mendicant  £aars.  These  men  spoke  of  love,  and  in  the  name  <£ 
love;  they  had  resumed  the  text  of  St  Augustine;  ^*  Love  and  do 
what  you  will."  The  dry  logic  which  had  produced  such  gieat 
efiect  m  the  time  of  Abailaid,  was  no  longer  sufficient;  the  worid, 
wearied  of  that  ru^ed  path,  was  more  inclined  to  lepoee  with 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Bonaventore  under  the  mystic  shadows  of  the 
*^  Song  of  Songs,"  or  to  dream  a  new  faith  and  a  new  goqiel  with 
another  St  Jolm. 

This  starthng  title,  *' UntroiuOkm  to  the  Eternal  Gaspd^''%  mt^ 

*  Jacob.  Vitriac  ap.  Bukeus,  ii.  687 :  Matrices  publice  ubiqne  dem  taa- 
seuntes  quasi  per  violentiam  jpertrahebant  In  una  aatem  et  eadem  dooio 
scholae  erant  superius,  prostibula  inferius. 

f  The  antipope  Anaclet,  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.  (Abaflard's  disciple), 
Adrian  IV.,  Alexander  III.,  Urban  III.,  and  Innocent  III.    Sulcus,  ii.  554. 

X  Pierre  le  Chantre  and  other  contemporary  writers  relate  the  foHowiog  tale : 
In  1761,  Master  Silo,  professor  of  philosophy,  prayed  one  of  his  disciples  who 
was  dying,  to  return  and  acquaint  him  with  nis  condition  in  the  other  workL 
Some  days  after  his  death  the  scholar  appeared  to  him  dressed  in  a  cape  aO 
covered  with  theses  ;  **  de  sophismatibus  descripta  et  flamma  ignis  tota  oonfeota.* 
He  stated  that  he  was  come  from  purgatory,  aod  that  that  cape  weighed  more 
heavily  upon  him  than  a  tower.  **  Et  est  mihi  data  ut  earn  portem  pro  gloria 
quam  in  sophismatibus  habui.''  At  the  same  time  he  let  fidl  a  drt>p  of  liis  sweat 
on  the  master's  hand,  which  it  pierced  through  and  through.  Next  di^  Silo 
said  to  his  scholars : 

Linquo  coax  ranis,  eras  conris,  vanaque  vanis 

Ad  logicen  peigc^  qiw  raortia  nan  timet  eigo; 

and  he  went  and  shut  himselifup  in  a  Cislertian  nonaatery.    Biil«ia»  iL  Stt. 

§  Introductorius  ad  Evangelium  aeternum.  *'  L'£vangile  perdun^le.*'  (Ro- 
man de  la  Rose  ap.  Bulteus  iii.  299.)  In  the  registers  of  the  inquisition  ia 
Rome,  there  are  twenty-seven  conoemned  propositions,  extracted  from  the 
book  of  John  of  Parasa.  "  Quod  novum  Testamentum  est  evacuandnm,  ricnt 
vetua  est  evacuatom. — Quod  (^oaatumcumque  Deus  affli^at  Jadaaoa  ta  bar 
mundo,  iUos  tamen  salvabit,  quibos  benefiuiiat  masentibus  in  Judaismo,  Ac—* 
Quod  Evaneelium  J.  C.  neminem  ducit  ad  perfectum.^Quod  Spiritualis  intdfi- 

Ssntia  novi  Testamenti  non  est  commissa  Pape  Romano,  sed  tantum  litendiar— 
nod  receasus  ecclesiae  Graeorum  a  Roroana  eocleaia  fuit  boaus.— Qood  p 
Grscua  magb  ambnlat  aecuadum  spizitum  qoam  pofMiloa  Latisaa.- 
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aotottUy,  puiAttheheadofabookbyJolmof  Panna,  general  of  die 
FuLoaacaaoa.  Already,  hehxe  his  time,  the  Abbot  Joachim  de 
fk>re9»  the  master  of  the  mysdoa,  had  axmoanoed  that  the  end  of 
time  was  oome.  John  aet  £Kth,  Ihut  just  as  the  Old  Teafcament  had 
^vea  i^ace  to  the  New,  ao,  likewise,  had  ihe  latter  completed  its 
lane;  that  the  Gfoepel  was  not  Buffident  to  perfectLcm;  diat  it  had 
fiix  ^^ieaiB  to  live,  but  that  then  a  moie  durable  Grospel  was  about  to 
begm,  a  gospd  of  intelligence  and  spint,  and,  till  men,  <he  Choidi 
liad  but  tfaelettec* 

These  doctrines,  which  were  common  to  a  great  nnmber  of  Fran- 
cisGans,  were  idao  admitted  bj  several  membm  of  the  order  of  St. 
I>omiBick;  it  was  then  that  the  umveiaitj  fixed  up.  The  moat 
disringuifthpd  of  its  dcxstois  was  a  man  of  hard  and  subtle  intellect,  a 
man  of  Fxanche-Comle,  of  the  Jura,  Chiillanme  de  St.  Amour. 
The  portrait  i^  that  intpq>id  champi«n  of  the  university  was  long  to 
be  seenonapunted  windowin  the  Sorbonnct  He  pnboshed  a  series 
of -eloqueot  and  dever  pamphlets  against  the  mendicants,  in  which 
he  strove  to  confound  them  with  we  begharis  and  other  heretics, 
whose  preachers  were  likewise  vagabonds  and  mendicants:  ^  JDtt- 

diristas  et  apealoli  ejia  noa  fiierant  pei4ecti  in  via  contemplativa. — Quod 
activavita  usque  ad  tempus  abtiatis  Joachim  (him  £rom  ipbom  John  partly  boi^ 
rowed  his  doctrines),  fructuosa  fuit,  sed  dudc  fnictuosa  non  est."  Uadier  the 
Dew  law  the  monks  were  to  supersede  the  secular  der^,  lie,  &c.  (Biilaeus,  Hist. 
Umr.  Paris,  iii.292  sqq.}  Amaurj  de  Chartres  had  already  maintained  similar 
^oetrineB.  Ghnll.  de  S.  Amore,  c.  6 :  Jan  transact!  simtanni  LV.,  quod  aliqoi 
laborabaat  ad  mntaadem  Evaa^iam,  quod  dicnnt  fere  perfectins,  radius  «t 
digmuB,  quod  appelant  EoangeUum  tpMus  aanctiy  S.  Eoang^ium  tgterman.  The 
pope  wrote  to  me  Bishop  of  Paris  to  have  that  book  destroyed  without  noise ; 
but  the  university,  already  in  dispute  with  the  mendicant  orcfers,  had  it  publicly 
burned  ifl  the  precincts  of  Notre  Dame.  John  of  Parma  resigned  the  general- 
skip;  his  sncDeMOK,  St.  Bonaventure,  began  an  iaqmn'  acatnst  him,  and  cast  two 
of  his  adheientB  into  prison,  where  one  of  them  passed  eighteen  years  and  the 
other  died.  See  Mat.  Paris,  ann.  1256;  Richerius  (^.  d'  Achery  Specileg.  iv.^, 
iv.  87;  S.  Thom.  Aquin.,  opuse.  xix.  24;  Nic.  Eymencusin  Directorio  Inquisi- 
torran,  P.  ii.,  qn.  9;  £chardus,  Sct.  Domin.,  i.,  202;  d'Argentr6  Collect.  Judid- 
amm,  i.,  laa,  ^c,  &c. 

*  Heman.  Gornemt,  ap.  Eccaidi  Hist  Med.  asvi,  ii.,  849 :  Item  dicit  Evan- 
gefiiuB  seaeminD  esse  apirituale,  Evangelium  Christi  litterale. — Qnod  tertius 

atatusnuodi,  qui  proprius  eat  S.  Spiritus,  erit  sine  mnigmate  et  sine  tiguris 

et  Veritas  daoram  Testamentoram  sine  velamine  apparebit. — ^Quodsicnt  in  prin- 

dpio  primi  atatna Abnhamy  laaac,  et  Jacob et  sicut  in  prindpio  novi.... 

Zachaaaa,  Johannea  Bapciata,  homo  Ohristus  Jesus aic  in  principle  tertii, 

erunt  tres  similes  illorum,  scilicit  vir  indutus  lineis  (Joachim)  et  angelus  qnidam 
habens  falcem  acutam  ^Dominicus)  et  alius  angelus  habens  signum  Dei  vivi 
(FnDdaona).  fie  babebit  similiter  angelas  dnodmira,. . .  .sicnt  Jacob  in  primo, 
Cbriatita  ki  seoimdo. — Quod  Evange4ium  setemum  traditum  stt  et  commiaaum 
prindpaliter  iUi  ordini  ^ut  integntar  et  procedit  aeqnaliter  ex  oidiae  laicorum 
et  derioorum,  qaem  ordiiiem  appeHat  independentiirai. — Quod  novum  Teata- 
mentum  non  duiabit  in  virCate  ana,  nisi  per  sex  annoa  proxime  futuraa^  adlicet 
aeqiie  ad  amNin  1260. — ^Ecclesia  Roroana  littefalis  eat  et  non  spiricoalis. — Quod 
papa  grmcus  magis  ambulat  secundum  Evangeliam  qnam  papa  latinna. 

\  The  portrait  haa  been  engraved  at  the  Mad  of  hia  works.  {Conatance^  1632, 
410.) 
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course  an  the  PubUcan'  and  the  Pharisee.  Question  eoneenmg  the 
Measure  of  Alms  and  the  sturdy  Beggar.  TVeatise  on  the  Perils  pre^ 
dieted  to  the  Church  in  these  latter  TimeSy^  ^c.*  His  strength  con- 
sists in  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptares  and  the  admirable  use  he 
makes  of  it;  add  to  this,  the  piquant  effect  of  a  satire  which  tdls 
by  half  touches.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  manifest  that  the  author  is 
actuated  by  other  motives  than  the  interests  of  the  Church.  There 
was  a  literaiy  competition  and  trade  jealousy  between  the  men  of 
the  university  and  the  mendicants.  The  latter  had  obtained  a  pro- 
fessor^s  chair  in  Paris  in  1230;  an  epoch  when  the  uniTeisity,  of- 
fended by  the  harshness  of  the  resent,  retired  to  Orleans  and  to 
Angers.t  They  had  retained  that  diair,  and  the  university  did  not 
show  to  great  advantage  in  presence  of  two  orders,  the  sage  of 
which  was  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  lo^cian  St  Thomas. 

This  mreat  suit  was  pleaded  at  Ana^i,  before  the  pope.  William 
of  St.  Amour  had  for  adversaries  the  Dominican,  Albertus  Masnus, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  St.  Bonaventure,  general  of  the 
Pranciscans.^  St.  Thomas  recorded  the  whole  mscussion  from 
memory,  and  made  a  book  of  it.  The  pope  condemned  William  of 
St.  Amour;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  censured  the  book  of  John  of 
Parma;  thus  smiting  equally  the  reasoners  and  the  mystics,  the 
partisans  of  the  letter,  and  those  of  the  8pirit.§ 

That  middle  way,  so  difficult  to  keep,  in  which  the  Church  en- 
deavoured to  pursue  its  course  without  deviating  to  the  right  band  or 
to  the  left,  was  traced  by  St.  Thomas.  This  is  his  immense  gloiy. 
Appearing  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  as  Aristotle  at  the  close 
of  the  Greek  world,  he  was  the  Aristotle  of  Christianity,  and  drew 
up  its  legislation,  endeavouring  to  make  logic  and  faith  agree  for 
the  suppression  of  all  heresy.  The  colossal  monument  he  erected  en- 
chanted the  admiring  world.  Albertus  Magnus  declared,  that  St 
Thomas  had  established  the  rule  that  would  endure  to  the  oonsom- 
mation  of  time.||     This  extraordinary  man  was  absorbed  by  his  tre- 

*  Concio  de  publicano  et  phariseo;  De  qiiantitate  eleemoB3nMe,  De  valido 
mendicante  qusestiooes;  Tnictatus  de  periculis  uovissimonim  temporom  ei 
sctipturis  sum  plus,  etc.  The  last  of  his  works  was  immediately  tnnslated  into 
French  verse.  '*Quanquam  Anagniae  damDatut»  nihilominus  a  petulante 
jtiventtite  in  linguam  Gdlicam,  inque  rythmos  veroaculos  Uanaktus  est,  ut 
facilius  a  populo  intelligeretur."  Bulaeus,  iii.  848. — It  was  reprinted  at  Rouen 
in  tiie  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  tlie  privy  council  prohibited  its  sale  by  an  edict 
dated  July  14,  ISSS. 

t  Bulseus,  iii.  138. 

t  Tlie  mendicant  orders  were  very  much  alarmed.  "  Cum  prsedicto  Tolumioi 
respondere  fuisset  prsedicto  doctori  (ThomseX  non  tine  sioguhu  et  lactymis» 
asfiiguatum,  qui  de  statu  ordinis  et  pugna  aoveraariorium  tarn  gravinm  dubita- 
bant,  Fr.  lliomos  ipsum  volumen  accipiens  et  se  fratnim  ofationibus  reeoia- 
mendans....,.''    GuilL  de  Thoco,  Vit  S.  ThcHnc,  ap.  Acta  SS.  Maitis»  i. 

9  He  condemned  Guillaume  de  Saint  Amour  publicly,  and  John  of  Ptema 
with  less  ^clat,    Bulseus,  iii.  829. 

II  Processus  de  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  ap.  Acta  SS.  Martis,  i.  714:  Condndit 
quod  Fr.  Thomas  in  scripturis  suis  imposuit  iinem  omnibus  laboiantibus  usque 
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mendous  task;  nothing  else  had  a  place  in  his  life;  a  life  wholly 
abstiact,  the  only  events  of  which  are  ideas.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
took  the  Scriptures  in  hand,  and  never  after  ceased  to  meditate 
them.*  He  was  from  the  country  of  idealism ;  from  the  country  in 
which  flourished  the  school  of  rythagoras  and  that  of  Elea;  the 
country  of  Bruno  and  Vico.  In  the  schools,  his  comrades  called  him 
the  great  dumb  ox  of  Sicily .t  He  never  broke  silence  but  to  dic- 
tate; and  when  his  bodily  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  those  of  his 
soul  remained  open,  and  he  went  on  dictating  still.  One  day,  being 
at  sea,  he  never  perceived  a  fearful  tempest;  another  time,  so  in- 
tense was  his  pre-occupation,  that  he  did  not  let  go  a  lighted  candle 
that  was  bummg  his  m)gers4  Struck  by  the  danger  of  the  Church, 
he  pondered  over  it  continually,  and  even  at  the  table  of  St.  Louis. 
One  day  he  struck  the  table  a  great  thump  and  shouted  out,  "  Here 
is  an  invincible  argument  against  the  Manicheans!"  The  king 
ordered  that  the  argument  should  be  imme^tely  written  down.9 
In  his  conflict  with  Manicheism,  St.  Thomas  was  supported  by  St. 
Augustine;  but  on  the  question  of  grace,  he  manifestly  dissents  from 
that  doctor:  he  admits  of  liberty.  As  theologian  of  the  Church  he 
was  bound  to  uphold  the  edifice  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastical government.  Now,  if  liberty  be  not  admitted,  man  is  in- 
capable of  obedience;  all  government  is  imposable.  And  yet,  to 
dissent  from  St.  Augustine,  was  to  open  a  wide  gate  for  whoever 
would  enter  as  an  enemy  into  the  Church.  It  was  through  that 
gate  that  Luther  entered. 

Such  then  is  the  aspect  of  the  world  in  the  thirteenth  century;  at 
the  summit  the  areat  mute  Ox  of  Sicify  ruminating  on  the  question. 
Here,  man  and  liberty;  there,  God,  grace,  divine  prescience,  fatality; 
On  the  right  hand,  observation,  which  protests  the  reality  of  human 
liber^;  on  the  left,  logic  pressing  on  invincibly  to  fittalism.  Obser- 
vation distinguishes,  logic  identines.  I£  the  latter  be  allowed  free 
play,  it  will  resolve  man  into  Grod,  Grod'into  nature;  it  will  tie  down 
the  world  into  an  indivisible  unity,  in  which  liberty,  morality,  and 
practical  life  itself,  are  lost.  Accordingly,  the  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lator gathers  himself  up  when  on  the  verge  of  this  downward  decli- 
vity, and  calls  his  common  sense  to  aid  against  his  own  logic.    He 

ad  finem  sspculi,  et  quod  omnes  deinceps  frustra  laborarent.''  The  Dominicans 
decided  in  two  chapters  held,  the  one  at  Paris  in  1286,  the  other  at  Carcassonne 
in  ia42,  "  that  the  brethren  would  faithfully  follow  the  doctrine  of  St  Thomas, 
that  if  any  master,  batchelor,  or  brother  swerved  from  it,  he  should  be  iptojucto 
suspended  from  his  functions.*'  Martene,  Thes.  anecd.,  iv.  1817.  Uolstenii 
cod.  regul.  ed.  Brockie,  iv.  114. 

*  ActaSS.,p.  660. 

t  This  phrase  is  significant  for  any  one  who  knows  the  dreamy  and  monu- 
mental faces  of  the  great  oxen  of  southern  Italy.  Fuit  (S.  Thomas)  magnus 
in  corpore  et  rectse  staturee...  coloris  triticei... magnum  habens  caput...aliquan- 
tuhim  calvuB.  Fuit  tenerrims  complesionis  in  came.  Acta  SS.  p.  672.— Fuit 
grossus."    Processus  de  S.  Thom.,  ibid. 

t  Acta  SS.,  pp.  672,  674.  §  Ibid.,  p.  673. 
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halted,  that  firm  genius,  on  the  lazor'e  edee,  tliat  sepaiatod  iiie  tm> 
abyases,  of  which  his  eye  scamied  the  depui.  A  aokomeodeBiafltMBl 
i^ure,  he  held  the  scatea,  sought  to  detennine  the  balanoe,  and  died 
iu  the  task.  The  wodd  that  saw  him  from  fadow,  disdngmsUagv 
jeasomii^,  calcuhtdiig  in  a  sunerior  region,  knew  not  all  theocsffiolB 
that  ooukl  take  plaoe  within  tnat  abstiact  ezistenoe. 

Below  that  sublime  region  beat  sU^ni  and  wind;  bdow  the  Annl 
there  was  the  Man;  monils  below  metaphysiGB;  St  Louis  bek>w  Si. 
Th<»na8.  In  the  fiarmer,  the  thirteenth  oentuiy  has  its  BanoB,  a 
Passion  of  an  exquisite,  de^,  searching  nature,  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding oentunes  had  scaioelj  had  a  noticML  I  speak  of  the  first  pangs 
wkh  whkdi  nasoent  doubts  rent  men's  souls,  when  the  whole  bar* 
monj  of  the  middle  affes  was  disturbed;  when  the  ^reai  edifice  ia 
which  men  had  estaUished  themselTes  was  beginnrag  to  ahaike; 
when  saints  cried  out  against  aainla,  law  daued  with  law,  and 
the  most  docile  soub  found  themselves  oompdled  to  judee  and 
examine  £>r  themsdves.  The  pious  King  of  jE>bEanoe,  lAo  deued 
no  more  than  to  submit  and  believe,  was  soon  compelled  to  atniggle» 
to  doubt,  to  choose.  He  was  constrained,  humUs  as  he  waa,  and 
distrustful  c^  himself,  first  of  all  to  resist  his  mother,  then  to  bennme 
umfHre  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  to  judge  the  sptntnal 
judge  of  Christendom,  and  to  recall  to  moderation  him  whcm  he 
would  £un  have  been  able  to  take  for  his  rule  and  his  modd  inholi- 
neag.  The  mendicants  afterwards  attracted  him  by  their  mysticnm; 
he  entered  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  took  part  against  the 
universitY.  Neverthekss,  the  book  of  John  of  Parma,  which  was 
approved  of  by  a  great  number  of  Frandscaas,  must  have  caosed  him 
considerable  distrust  We  discover  in  the  iudoe  questions  he  ad- 
dressed to  Joinville  all  the  uneasiness  that  shoc^  him;  the  msn 
whom  the  saintly  king  made  his  confidant^  may  he  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  Aa$iese  man  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy.  It  is  a  oudoos 
cualqgue  this  between  the  loyal  and  sincere  man  of  the  wodd,  and 
the  i»ous  and  ii^enuous  soul,  that  makes  one  step  forward  in  doubt, 
then  retreats  and  persists  in  fidth. 

The  kiw  made  Robert  of  Sorbonne  and  JoinviUe  eat  at  his 
table.  ''When  the  king  was  in  miith  he  would  say  to  me: 
'  Scnesdial,  now  tell  me  the  reasons  why  preudomme  (wise  man) 
is  better  than  biguin  (devout).  Then  began  a  talk  between  me  and 
Master  Robert  When  we  had  a  lo^  while  diluted,  he  gave  his 
own  opinion,  and  said  thus: '  Master  Robert,  I  would  fion  have  the 
name  o(  preudantmey  but  so  lliat  I  should  be  the  thing  itself,  and 
you  might  keep  all  the  rest;  for  pretidomme  is  so  great  and  so 
good  a  thin^  that  merely  to  name  it  fills  the  mouth.** 

''  He  calfed  me  once  and  said,  *  I  dare  not  speak  to  yon,  ibar  the 
subtlety  of  your  wit,  on  things  concerning  Gkd;  wLeitJore  I  have 
called  these  brethren  who  are  here  present,  and  I  vrish  to  ask  you 

^  JoinyiUe(ed.  1761),  p.  7. 
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ft  question:'  the  questica  was  this:  ^  Seneschal,'  said  he,  '  what  is 
God?"  Ac.* 

St.  Louis  told  Joinyille  that  a  knight  being  poresent  at  a  discussian 
between  monks  and  Jews,  pat  a  question  to  one  of  the  Jewish  doc- 
iaa^  and  on  his  leplying,  Knocked  him  down  with  a  bk>w  of  his 
stick  on  the  head.  ^*  So  I  tdl  you/'  said  the  kin^,  ^  that  no  one, 
unless  he  is  an  exodOent  derk,  ought  to  dispute  with  them;  but  the 
layman  when  he  heais  the  OinStian  law  malimed  ought  not  to 
defend  the  sune  except  with  his  swoid,  which  ne  ought  to  thruBt 
into  the  blasphemer's  belly  as  far  as  it  will  ^o.'f 

He  told  Joinville  that  at  the  moment  of  death  the  deril  tries  to 
ritake  the  &ith  of  1^  departing  soul.  *^  Wherefore  one  ought  so  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  snaie  as  to  say  to  the  enemy  when  he 
sends  this  temptation:  ^  Begone,  thou  shalt  not  tempt  me  so,  but  I 
diall  believe  &mly  all  the  artides  of  the  fiith,'  &c.{ 

**  He  used  to  say  that  fidth  was  a  matter  we  ought  to  hold  firmiy, 
tibou^  we  were  certain  of  it  only  by  heai8ay."§ 

He  lekted  to  Joinville  that  a  doctor  in  theology  once  went  to 
visit  Bishop  William  of  Paris,  and  told  him  with  tears  that  he  oouid 
not  feroe  his  heart  to  believe  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The 
bishop  asked  him,  whether  when  the  devil  sent  him  that  temptation 
he  took  pleasure  in  it.  The  theologian  replied,  that  it  grieved  him 
very  much,  and  he  would  rather  sufier  himself  to  be  chopped  to 
pieces  than  reject  the  Eucharist.  The  bishop  then  consoled  him, 
and  assured  him  he  had  more  merit  than  one  who  had  no  doubts.|| 

However  trivial  these  indications  may  appear,  they  are  impottanC^ 
and  merit  attention.  When  St.  Louis  himself  was  troublea,  how 
many  souls  must  have  doubted  and  suffered  in  silence !  What 
was  most  poignantly  afflicting  in  this  first  decline  of  faith,  was  &at 
men  hesitated  to  own  it  to  ttiemsdves.  In  the  present  day  we  are 
habituated  and  hardened  to  the  torments  of  doubt;  its  sting  has  be- 
come blunted.  But  let  us  cany  ourselves  back  in  imi^ination  to  the 
first  moment  in  which  the  soul,  still  living  and  warm  with  faith  and 
love,    feels  the  cold  steel  striking  into  it;  there  was  sharp  pain, 

*  Joinvine  (ed.  1761),  p.  6.  He  then  asked  Joinville  whetlier  he  would  rather 
faaiFeconmittcKl  a  mortal  sin  or  be  a  leper.  Joinyille  replied  that  he  would  rather 
have  committed  thirty  inortal  lini.  ^  And  wtoi  the  brethren  were  cone  awigp, 
he  called  me  to  him  atone,  and  said.  '  What  was  that  you  said  to  me  /''audi  re* 
peated  it,  and  he  said, '  You  spoke  heedlessly;  for  no  leprosy,  be  it  ever  sofou^ 
IS  to  be  compared  with  being  in  mortal  sin,* "  &c. 

t  Joinrille,  p.  12.  ^  In  &e  instruction  he  left  to  King  Philip  his  son...wai 
the  following  daiise :  '  Fai  ^  ton  povir  les  bongres  (t.  e.  btJgartt,  heretics)  et  lea 
autres  laal  gens  cbacier  de  ton  royanme^  si  que  le  terre  soit  de  ce  bien  puig^e." 
Ls  Confeaseur.p.  305. 


±  Joinville,  p.  10. 
Jlbid.-C 


-G.  Ylllani,  ziii.  200.    They  told  him  one  dav  that  the  face  of  Christ 
had  appeared  in  a  consecrated  wafer :  "  Let  those  who  dovbt  go  see  it,^  said  he, 
"  as  for  me  I  see  it  inmy  heart.* 
II  Ibid.,pp.lO,ll. 
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but  still  more  was  there  horror  and  surpzise.  Would  you  know 
what  was  the  feeling  of  that  ingenious  and  believing  soul,  call  back 
to  mind  the  moment  when  faitn  failed  you  first  in  love,  when  the 
first  doubt  arose  in  your  mind  respecting  a  beloved  ol^ect. 

To  set  one's  life  on  an  idea,  to  suspend  it  on  an  inmiite  love,  and 
to  see  that  passing  away  firom  you;  to  love,  to  doubt,  to  feel  one- 
self hated  for  that  doubt^  to  feel  that  the  ground  is  passing  from 
beneath  your  feet;  that  you  are  plunging  deep  in  your  impiety  into 
that  icy  hell  where  divine  love  never  shines — and  then  to  clutdi  at 
the  branches  that  float  on  the*  gulf;  to  strive  to  believe  that  (»ie 
still  believes,  to  fear  being  afraid,  and  to  doubt  one's  own  doubts — 
But  if  doubt  is  uncertain,  if  thou£[ht  is  not  sure  of  thought,  does 
not  this  open  a  new  region  to  doubt,  a  hell  beneath  hell !  This  is 
the  temptation  of  temptations,  all  others  are  nothing  in  compaiison 
with  it.  This  one  remained  obscure,  it  was  ashamra  of  itself  until 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Luther  is  a  great  master  in 
this  respect;  no  one  had  a  more  horrible  experience  of  these  tortures 
of  the  soul.  '^  Oh !  if  St.  Paul  were  living  at  this  day,  how  I  should 
dedre  to  know  of  himself  what  kind  of  temptation  he  underwent 
It  was  not  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  it  was  not  the  good  Theda,  as 
the  papists  dream;  Jerome  and  the  other  fathers  mew  nothing  of 
the  highest  temptations,  they  only  felt  puerile  ones,  those  of  the 
flesh,  which  nevertheless  have  likewise  their  vexations.  Augustine 
and  Ambrose  had  their  temptation;  they  trembled  before  the  emorJL 
....  This  one  is  something  nigher  than  the  despair  caused  by  sins; 
when  it  is  said,  '^  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  it 
is  as  though  he  said,  '^  Thou  art  a  foe  to  me  without  a  cause."  Or 
Job's  {>hrase,  *^  I  am  righteous  and  innocent." 

Christ  himself,  of  whom  Job  was  a  type,  knew  that  anffuish  of 
doubt,  that  night  of  the  soul  in  which  no  star  appears  on  the  horiaon. 
This  is  the  last  term  of  the  Passion,  the  summit  of  the  cross.  Now 
this  is  the  place  where  we  should  endeavour  to  unfold  all  that  pre- 
ceded that  bourn  of  sorrow,  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  word 
Passion  in  its  various  senses,  popular  and  mystic.  In  this  vast  deep 
lies  the  soul  of  the  middle  a^.  The  spirit  of  those  ages  is  comprised 
in  Christianity,  and  Christianity  in  the  Passion.  Xiterature,  art, 
Ae  various  developments  of  the  human  mind  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  all  rest  upon  this  mystery. 

Eternal  mystery,  which  for  all  it  had  its  ideu  in  Calvary,  not  the 
less  continues  still.  Yes,  Christ  is  still  on  the  cross,  and  he  will  not 
descend  from  it ;  the  Passion  endures  and  will  endure.  The  world 
has  its  own,  and  so  has  mankind  in  its  lon^  historical  life,  and  eveij 
human  heart  in  the  few  moments  that  it  oeats.  To  each  his  croos 
and  his  stimiates.  Mine  date  from  the  day  when  my  soul  fell  into 
this  misenu)le  body  which  I  use  up  in  writing  this ;  mj  Passion 
began  with  my  incarnation.  Poor  soul  I  what  nadst  thou  done  to 
bear  this  load  of  flesh  ?  A  virgin  thou  wast  sent  forth,  like  Eve,  into 
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the  garden  of  seductions,  ignorant  and  impassioned,  eager  and  timid; 
ready  formed  for  temptation  and  downfall.  To  live  is  in  itself  one 
degree  in  the  Passion. 

Then  this  soul  condemned  to  union  with  matter  became  volun*- 
taiily  materialised;  it  took  delight  in  its  punishment,  it  embraced  it, 
it  revelled  in  it,  it  be^an  to  travel  through  the  mud  of  the  tho*- 
zoughfiires,  eating,  dnnkin^,  and  enjoying  itself  at  every  door;  like 
those  incarnate  Grods  of  India,  who,  the  better  to  simulate  humanity, 
sully  themselves  with  human  pleasures ;  or,  like  theprophetcondemned 
to  represent  by  symbolical  infamies  the  infidelity  of  adulterous  Jeru- 
salem to  her  mvine  Spouse. 

This  is  the  oriental  Passion,  the  immolation  of  the  soul  to  nature, 
the  suicide  of  liberty.  But  liberty  is  strong  lived,  she  will  not  die, 
she  rises  wrathfully  against  nature  and  retorts  her  threats;  she  braces 
up  her  arms  a^inst  the  Nemean  lions  and  the  Lemean  hydras ;  she  ac- 
complishes aU  the  labours  imposed  on  her  by  her  step-mother;  she 
subdues  and  pacifies  the  world.  This  is  the  heroic  Passion;  this 
is  strength,  the  beginning  of  virtue. 

It  were  even  well  if  all  ended  with  this  outward  struggle;  but 
what  if  the  enemy  remain  within  us,  if  the  soul  be  vanquished  by 
love,  if  the  strong  one  find  his  defeat  in  himself,  if  Hercules  himself 
puts  on  the  bummg  tunic,  if  the  sage  Merlin  in  obedience  to  his  Vi- 
viane  himself  lies  aown  in  his  grave?  This  delirium,  too,  men  call 
Passion.  This  one  is  ancient,  methinks;  ah !  tell  me  when  it  is  to 
end? 

Against  this  new  enemy,  Hercules  had  no  other  refuge  than  his 
blazmg  pile.  Through  this  last  trial,  through  the  purifying  flame  of 
lonely  abstinences  for  many  a  long  day  passed  the  heroes  of  the 
inwEurd  life,  the  athletes  of  morahty,  the  soUtary  Christians,  the 
Bichis  of  India  steeped  in  penance,  whose  souls,  they  say,  acquire 
so  eteat  a  power  that  the  seven  worlds  would  have  turned  to  dust 
at  meb  frown.  But  there  is  something  still  loftier  than  to  break 
the  seven  globes,  that  is,  to  live  pure  in  the  impurity  of  the  world, 
to  love  it,  and  to  die  for  it. 

This  mild  and  calm  might,  this  victorious  serenity,  provokes  nature 
to  rage.  The  material  mfimte  is  confused  and  mortified  when  it 
compares  itself  with  this  moral  infinite.  What  can  the  former  do 
with  its  brute  force,  its  massive  greatness  ?  Set  all  the  kings,  all  the 
nations  in  arms  on  the  one  side,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  let  all  the 
globes  fall:  on  the  other  side,  place  the  reed  that  thinks.  This  is  a 
strange  combat,  and  one  of  which  Ood  alone  were  worthy  to  be  a 
spectator,  if  Grod  himself  were  not  a  combatant. 

The  mass  strikes,  shatters,  and  pulverises;  but  it  is  the  husk  and 
shell  it  has  shattered.  This  being  destroyed,  the  spirit  flies  away, 
blessing  its  cruel  liberator,  illuminates  it,  and  sanctifies  it:  such  is 
the  id^  of  the  Passion,  the  divine  Passion.  The  marvel  is  that  this 
Passion  is  not  wholly  passive.  It  is  action  by  the  free  consent,  by 
the  will  of  the  Patient ;  it  is  even  the  action  par  txceUence^  the  drama^ 
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to  employ  tbe  Greek  word.  The  Passion  is,  afler  all,  the  subject 
most  especially  dramatic.    ' 

Though  the  Passion  be  active  and  volmitaiy,  yet  fiDom  the  &cl 
alone  that  this  will  sabosts  in  a  body,  this  aoul  within  an  en^dope, 
this  God  in  a  man,  there  is  a  moment  of  fear  and  doubt*  HeaEcni 
consists  the  tragic,  the  terrible  import  of  the  drama,  this  ia  what 
makes  the  veil  of  the  temple  be  rent  in  twain,  and  coTeiB  the  earth 
with  darkness;  this  is  what  perturbs  me  whoil  read  the  goml,  and 
draws  tears  from  my  eyes  even  at  this  day.  That  God  had  donbli 
of  GodI  that  the  holy  yictimeried  out:  ''f'a&ery  Father!  hwtthaa 
forsaken  me  ?" 

All  the  heroic  souls  that  haye  dared  great  things  far  the  human 
race  have  known  this  trial ;  all  hare  approached  more  or  less  this 
ideal  of  sorrow.  In  such  a  moment  it  was  that  Brotns  exclaimed : 
**  Virtue,  thou  art  but  a  name !"  In  such  a  moment  Gregory  VIL 
said:  ^'  I  have  followed  righteousness  and  shunned  iniqui^.  Tbere- 
£>re  it  is  I  die  in  exile." 

But  to  be  forsaken  by  God,  to  be  abandoned  to  one's  sdf,  to  one's 
own  strength,  to  the  idea  of  duty  opposed  to  the  shock  of  the  world, 
this  is  a  colossal  greatness.  This  is  to  learn  the  very  secret  of  man's 
nature,  it  is  to  taste  the  divine  bitterness  of  that  fiwt  of  knowledge 
of  which  it  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  the  world:  '^  You  will  know 
that  you  are  gods,  you  will  become  gods." 

Here  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  middle  ages,  the  secret  of  their 
exhaustless  tears  and  their  profound  genius.  Precious  tears,  they 
have  flowed  in  limpid  legends  in  marreUous  poems,  and  gathering 
up  towards  heaven,  they  have  crystallised  themselves  in  gigantic 
cathedrals  that  aspired  to  asoend  to  the  Lord ! 

Seated  on  the  oank  of  that  great  poetic  river  of  the  middle  ages, 
I  distinguish  in  it  two  different  streams  by  the  colour  of  their  watea. 
The  epic  flood  that  burst  of  old  firom  the  heart  of  pagan  natme,  to 
sweep  on  through  Greek  and  Roman  heroism,  roDs  a  turbid  v«j«me 
swollen  with  the  mingled  waters  of  the  world.  Beside  it  flows  in 
greater  purity  the  Christian  stream  that  sprang  from  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

Two  poetries,  two  literatures:  theonedbivahac,  martial,  amorous; 
this  one  soon  becomes  aristocratic  ;  the  other,  always  rdlgious  sad 
popular. 

The  first  is  likewise  popular  at  its  birth.  It  cqpens  with  the  war 
against  the  infidels,  witn  Charlemagne  and  Roland.  That  there  ex- 
isted among  us  at  ihat  time  and  even  earher,  poems  of  Cdtic  origin, 
in  which  the  last  struggles  of  the  West  against  the  Romans  and  the 
Germans  were  celebrated  under  the  names  of  fxngal  and  Ossiuiy  this 
I  can  readily  bdieve.  But  we  mnat  not  exaggerate  the  importanoe 
of  the  indigenous  principle,  of  the  Gelfcic  element.  Whatispeeulkrio 
France  is  to  have  little  that  is  peculiar,  to  gathtf  to  her  everrthing, 
i^ropriate  every  thing,  to  be  France,  and  to  be  the  world.  Our 
natinwiality  is  most  p^ently  attractive ;   every  thing  oomes  to  it 
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whether  it  will  or  not ;  it  is  of  all  nati<Hi8lities,  the  least  exclnsiyely 
nfttional,  the  most  human.  The  indigenous  bottom  has  been  many 
times  sabmerged  and  feemidated  by  foreign  floods.  All  the  poetries 
of  the  wodd  hare  flowed  among  ns  in  streams  and  in  torrents. 
Whilst  the  hills  of  Wales  and  Bretagne  were  distiUing  the  Celtic 
tEadite)ii8,  like  the  pattering  rain  in  the  green  oaks  of  my  Ardennes, 
the  cateraet  of  the  Garlovingian  romances  was  falling  in  the  I^- 
xenees.  The  very  mountains  of  Swabia  and  Alsacia  myo  sent  the 
Hiebehiiigen  gnshii^  upon  us  through  Ostrasia.  The  enidite  poetry 
of  Alexander  and  of  Troy ,  overflowed  upon  us  in  spite  of  the  Alps, 
£cam  the  old  dasnc  world.  And,  meanwhile,  from  the  far  East, 
<^iened  by  the  crusade,  the  recovered  rivers  of  Pkradise  were  flowing 
to  us  in  ttbles,  tales,  and  parables.* 

Europe  knew  herself  for  Europe,  in  waging  war  with  A&ica 
and  Asia:  thence  Homer  and  Herodotus;  thence  our  Carlovingian 
poems,  with  the  holy  wars  of  Spain,  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel, 
mnd  the  death  g£  Roland.  Literature  is,  at  first,  the  consciousness 
of  a  nationality.  The  nation  is  made  one,  in  the  person  of  a  man. 
Boland  dies  in  the  solemn  passes  o£  those  mountains  that  separate 
Europe  from  Afirican  Spain.  Like  the  Phil^ue  deified  in  Carthage, 
he  hallows  the  limits  of  the  &therland  by  his  tomb.  Great  as  uie 
atrife,  lofty  as  the  heroism  it  evolved,  is  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  his 
siganlic  tunndus;  it  is  the  Pyrenees  themselves.  But  the  hero  who 
dies  for  Christendom  is  a  Christian  hero,  a  warlike  barbarian  Christ; 
like  Christ,  he  is  sold  with  his  twelve  companions;  like  Christ,  he 
finds  himself  deserted,  forsaken.  From  his  INrenean  Calvary,  he 
ahoats  and  peais  on  that  horn,  the  blast  of  which  is  heard  from  Ton- 

*  Not  to  speak  of  the  old  labours  of  Faucher,  Tresson,  Sainte  Palaie,  Legrand 
d'Aassy,  Barbasan,  M^on,  &c.,  we  will  mention  those  of  Becker  and  Goerres,  of 
FaurieX  Mooiii,  Qoinet,  and  the  last  editor  of  Warton.  See  also  M .  P.  Paris, 
Inttodactkn  an  woamn  de  Berte,  addressee  a  M.  de  Montmerqu^.  **  Following 
tlie  romance  of  Renard  have  appeared  under  voar  auspices  bom  our  first  comic 
opera  (1>  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion),  and  our  nrst  drama  (Le  Jeu  (TAdam  le  boitu 
dr Arras),  M.  de  Roquefort  has  jiven  us  the  poems  of  Marie  de  France,  and  M. 
Crapelet  the  pretty  romanee  of  the  Ckaielam  de  Couey.  M.  F.  Michel,  not 
content  with  having  published  the  romance  of  the  Comte  de  PoUieri,  and  that  of 
La  Vioktte,  is  about  to  bring  to  tight,  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  orientalist, 
a  poem  on  Mahomet,  which  will  acquaint  us  with  the  notions  entertained  in  the 
West,  in  the  thirteenth  century^  respecting  the  religion  and  the  person  of  the 
Arab  legislator.  M.  Bourdillon  is  busy  with  an  edition  of  the  Chant  de  Ronce^ 
vaux,  and  M.  Robert,  known  b?  his  work  on  La  Fontaine,  will  soon  publish  the 
fine  romance  of  Partenoper  de  BIrar.  Meanwhile^  M .  Ravnouard  is  putting 
the  last  touches  to  the  Gkuaaire  de»  langaes  pulgairef,  and  the  Abb^  Delarue  is 
superintending  the  impression  of  a  great  work  on  Let  Bardet,  let  Jongteurs,  et 
let  Trouvlres^ — Delarue,  Bardes  Armoricains,  p.  64.  **  How  many  romances  of  the 
Round  Tablehave  we  not  still  in  Latin  ?  Nemms,  Tie  Fkux  Gildat,  Le  BruttCAnsle' 
terre.  La  Fiede  Merlin,  his  Prophiiies,  the  romance  df  the  ChevaSer  au  Lum,  Uiat 
of  Joteph  ^Arhnathk,  are  not  these  in  all  great  libraries  ?  Do  we  not  there  find, 
too,  in  Latin,  the  romance  of  Charlemagne,  by  Turptn»  and  that  of  this  emperor's 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  romances  of  Oser  the  Dane,  of  Amis  and  Amilio,  of 
Athis  and  Porphilias,  alias  of  the  Siege  otAthens,  of  Alexander,  of  Dolopathos, 
%uc^  he.  f  Lastly,  have  we  not  a  ^reat  number  of  o^ir fAdaux  in  the  DudpUna 
QericaHs  of  Pierre  Alphonse,  and  m  the  Oesia  Rcmtawmmf* 
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louse  to  Sara^ossa.  He  peals,  and  tlie  traitor  Ganelon  of  Mayenoe, 
and  the  heedless  Charlemagne,  will  not  hearken  to  the  calL  He 
peals,  and  Christendom,  for  which  he  is  dyin^,  peraista  in  grring  no 
r^onse.  Then  he  breaks  his  sword,  and  w^comes  death.  But  he 
will  die  neither  by  the  Saracen  steel  nor  by  his  own  weapons.  He 
swells  the  accusing  peal  till  the  veins  of  his  neck  grow  tumid  and 
burst;  his  noble  blood  flows  fast,  and  he  dies  of  his  indignation  at 
the  world's  unjust  abandonment. 

The  echoing  sound  of  that  grand  poetry  was  destined  early  to  fade 
away,  like  the  notes  of  Roland's  horn,  in  proportion  as  the  crusade 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  transferred  to  the  mou]|i> 
tains  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  in  proportion  as  feudal  dismem- 
berment cast  into  oblivion  the  Christian  and  imperial  unity  that 
still  pervades  and  characterises  the  Carlovingian  poems.  Chivalric 
poetry,  enamoured  of  the  individual  prowess,  of  the  heroic  pride, 
that  was  the  soul  of  the  feudal  world,  conceived  an  aversion  to  roy- 
alty, law>  and  unity.  The  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  the  resistance 
of  the  lords  to  the  central  power,  under  Charles  the  Bald  and  the 
last  Carlovingians,  was  celebrated  in  Grerard  of  Roussillon,  and  in 
the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,  galloping  about,  four  on  one  steed;  a  sig- 
nificant plurality.  But  the  ideal  is  not  to  be  pluralised;  it  is 
E laced  in  a  single  person,  Benaud — Renaud  de  Mtmiauban,*  the 
ero  in  his  castle  on  the  mountain;  in  the  plain  bdow  are  the  be- 
siegers, king  and  people,  countless  numbers  against  one,  and  scaixsdy 
assured  even  by  their  multitude.  The  king,  that  personified  people 
{homme  peuple)^  strong  in  numbers,  and  representing  the  idea  of 
numbers,  cannot  be  comprehended  by  this  feudal  poetiy;  it  looks 
upon  him  as  a  dastard.t    Charlemagne  had  already  cut  a  soiiy 


*  A  pleonasm.     Alban,  Alp,  signifies  mowt/am  in  the  Celtic  languages. 
f  A  passage  from  Guillaume  au  Court  Nez  (Paris,  Introd.  de  Berte  aox  Giamk 
Pieds),  cited  in  Gerard  de  Nevert. 

Grant  fa  la  cort  en  la  sale  a  Loon, 

Moult  ot  as  tables  otseax  et  venoison. 

Qui  que  maniast  la  cliar  et  le  potsson, 

Oncques  Guillaume  n'en  passa  le  menton : 

A  ins  menja  tourte,  et  but  aigue  k  foison. 

Quant  mengier  orent  li  chevalier  baron» 

Les  napes  otent  ecuier  et  nr^on. 

Le  quens  Guillaume  ciit  k  roi  &  raison : 

— *'  Qu*as  en  pens^"  dit  il,  *'  li  fids  Charlon? 

"  Secores  moi  vers  la  geste  Mabon.** 

Dist  Lodis :  **  Nous  en  consillerons, 

Et  le  matin  savoir  le  vous  ferons 

Ma  volenti,  se  je  irai  o  non." 

Guillaume  Tot,  si  taint  come  chaibon; 

II  s'abaissa,  si  a  pres  an  baston. 

Puis  dit  au  roi :  *'  Vostre  fiez  vos  rendooy 

'*  N'en  teniai  m^  vaillant  une  esperoo, 

Ne  vostre  ami  ne  serai  ne  voste  bom, 

Et  si  venrez,  o  vous  voiiles  o  non.** 
(MS.  de  Gerard  de  Nevert,  No.  7496*  thirteenth  centunr»  corrected  by  the  oSdert 
text  of  the  MS.  of  GuUhme  au  Comh,  No.  6996) 
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figure  in  the  other  cycle,  leaving  Roland  to  perish.  Here  he  basely 
pursues  Renaud  and  Gerard  de  Roussillon,  and  prevails  over  them 
oy  craft.  He  plays  the  part  of  the  legitimate  and  unworthy  Eurys- 
theus,  persecutmg  Hercules,  and  compelling  him  to  hard  labours. 

This  apparent  contradiction  between  authority  and  equity,  which 
in  this  case  is,  after  all,  but  hatred  of  law,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
individual  against  the  general  system,  is  ill-sustained  by  Renaud, 
Gerard,  and  the  feudal  sword.  The  king,  let  them  say  what  they 
thU,  is  more  legitimate;  he  represents  a  more  general,  a  more 
divine  idea.  He  cannot  be  dispossessed,  save  by  an  idea  still  more 
general.  The  king  will  prevail  over  the  baron,  and  the  people  over 
tiie  king.  This  mst  idea  already  appears  implicitly  in  a  satiric 
drama,  which  has  been  adopted  and  translated  by  eveiy  nation,  from 
Asia  to  France;  I  mean  the  dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Morolf. 
Morolf  is  an  .£sop,  a  coarse  buffoon,  a  clown,  a  villein ;  but,  vil- 
lein as  he  is,  he  puzzles  the  good  King  Solomon  with  his  subtleties, 
and  humiliates  him  on  his  throne.  The  latter,  endowed  to  his  utmost 
desire  with  all  good  things,  handsome,  rich,  all-powerful,  and,  above 
all,  learned  and  wise,  finds  himself  vanquished  by  this  sly  clown.* 
The  weapon  wielded  by  the  feudal  Renaud  against  authority,  the 
kixig,  ana  the  written  law,  is  the  sword,  is  force;  that  of  the  popular 
buffoon,  far  more  piercing,  is  argument  and  iroiiy. 

The  king  will  overcome  the  baron,  not  only  in  power,  but  in 
popularity.  The  epopoea  of  the  feudal  resistance  will  soon  lose  all 
popular  character,  and  confine  itself  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
aristocracy.  Its  ray  will  pale,  especially  in  the  South,  where  feu- 
dalism was  never  more  than  a  hateful  importation,  and  where  the 
municipal  system,  that  vivacious  relic  of  antiquity,  always  prevailed 
in  the  cities. 

The  one  thought  common  to  the  two  cycles  of  Roland  and  Re- 
naud is  war,  heroism;  war  external  and  internal.  But  the  idea  of 
heroism  craves  its  completion;  it  tends  to  the  infinite.  It  extends 
its  horizon;  the  poetic  unknown  that  floats  at  first  on  the  two 
frontiers,  the  Ardennes  and  the  Pyrenees,  recedes  towards  the  East, 
as  that  of  the  ancients  advanced  continually  westward  with  their 
Hesperia,  from  Italy  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  the  Atlantis.  After 
the  Iliads  come  the  Odysseys.     Poetry  goes  forth  on  a  quest  to  re- 

*  Roquefort,  p.  196,  note  3.  "  Le  Dit  Marcoul  et  Salomon,  No.  7218,  et  fonds 
de  Notre  Dame  N.,  No.  2,  has  doubtless  been  made  after  the  title  of  an  old 
work  Coniradiciio  Salomonis,  This  romance,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Greek  or  rather  Asiatic  sources :  it  was  translated  first 
into  Latin,  and  afterwards  into  most  of  the  vernacular  tongues.  As  early  as  the  end 
of  the  fifth  centurv,  Pope  Galasius  placed  it  among  the  apocryphal  books.  William 
of  Tyre  speaks  of  it,  but  he  is  mistaken  in  thinking  he  can  trace  it  in  Josephus's 
Jewbh  Antiquities.  Furthermore,  this  romance  is  extant  in  German  and  French 
Terse :  it  is  ttie  Berloldo  of  the  Italians,  which  has  become  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  versions,  because  a  society  of  men  of  letters  conceived  the  idea  of  continuing 
it  and  casting  it  into  stanzas.  This  attempt,  executed  in  rather  a  queer  manner^ 
has,  however,  procured  us  an  excellent  dictionary  of  the  Italian  dialects." 

2S 
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mote  lands.  What  does  it  seek?  The  iBfinite;  infinite  1>ent7, 
infinite  conauest.  It  is  then  recollected  that  a  Grnek  and  a  Bonum 
conquered  uie  world;  but  the  West  adopts  Alexander  and  Oeaar 
only  on  condition  of  their  becoming  westerns.  The  atier  of  duTab; 
is  conferred  upon  them.  Alexander  is  made  a  pabidzn;  die  Mioe- 
donians  and  the  Trojans  are  ancestors  of  the  French;  the  Saxons  are 
descended  from  Caesar's  soldiers,  the  Bretons  &om  Bcvtus.  Foetiy, 
in  its  diTineparesdence  catches  a  slimn^  of  thatiektkmahmbefeweoi 
the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  whieh  it  has  been  zesenred  for  me  scieooe 
of  our  &y  to  demonstrate. 

Still  dae  hero  is  not  yet  complete.  In  Tun,  to  effect  this  eon- 
summation^  hare  the  middle  ages  momited  on  top  of  antiqnxly;  in 
Tain,  to  compete  the  conqnest  of  the  woiid,  has  Aristotle,  concerted 
into  a  magician,  led  ihe  chiyalric  Alexander  through  air  and  ocean.* 
The  foreign  dement  not  sufficing,  reconrse  is  had  to  die  old  indi- 
genoos  element,  to  the  Celtic  dolmen,  to  Arthur's  toab.i-  Artfanr 
reappears,  no  longer  a  petty  chief  of  a  dan,  as  barbaotoos  as  the 
Saxons,  his  Tanquishers;  no,  an  Arthnr  purified  bj  duTaby.  He 
is  a  very  pale  figure,  it  is  true,  this  Eii^  of  the  pvtir,  with  his 
queen,  Gr^evi^ve^  and  his  twelve  paladins  of  tlw  Round  Table. 
What  do  these  personages  bring  into  tne  world,  after  that  long  sleep 
into  which  the  woman  lulled  Meriin?  They  bring  love  of  womsn; 
that  is  their  heroic  idea;  always  woman,  ahrays  Eve,  that  decdving 
syiQbol  of  nature,  of  pagan  sensuality,  which  promises  infinite 
delight,  and  brings  mourning  and  tears.  Let  them  roam,  thai, 
through  the  forests,  these  sad  lovers,  weak  and  anxions,  turning  in 
ihdr  mterminable  epopoea,  as  in  that  cirde  of  Dante's,  in  whidi  die 
victims  of  love  are  tossed  about  eternally  by  the  wind. 

What  was  the  use  of  these  reli^ous  forms,  these  initkrtions^  the 
table  of  twdve,  and  the  love-feasts  m  imitation  of  the  Last  Siroer? 
An  effi>rt  is  made  to  transfigure  all  this,  to  chasten  this  manasae 
poetry  and  bring  it  to  penilence.  Beside  the  piofime  cfazvaliy  diat 
sought  woman  and  glory,  another  is  erected.  To  this  one  wan  and 
adventurous  courses  are  allowed;  but  the  object  is  changed.   Arthur 

*  See  the  poem  of  Alexander  bj  Lambert  le  Court  and  Alexandre  dc  Pbiu 
bom  in  Bernai.^  The  poet  alleses  that  he  only  gives  a  translation  from  the 
Latin. — There  b  also  a  Latin  Alexandriad  ('frequently  printed),  published  ia 
1 180  by  a  canon  of  Amiens,  Gautier  de  Ch&tillon,  bora  in  Lille ;  tney  used  (o 
expound  it  in  the  schools  in  prefbrence  to  the  aucieat  authois.  The  verses  d 
the  French  Alexandriad  cited  by  Legrand  d*  Aossy  (Notices  el  Extiails  dcs  MSS. 
de  la  BiUiot.  Royale)  are  elegant  and  soaorous : 

Si  long  eooune  il  estoit,  aicsura  k  csmpagne. . . . 
llfespee  muert  de  fiun,  ct  ma  knee  de  soi,  etc. 

t  The  priacipal  depostloiT  of  Ihe  BieCoa  tiaditiaas  of  the  auddle  agesii 
the  work  of  the  finsous  Geoffroy  of  Mooaioalb.  Respecting  thia  avihor,  sod 
the  sources  from  which  be  has  dnwa,  see  Ellis,  f  ntr.  Iletrical  Ramaoces ;  Tm^ 
oer.  Quart.  Review,  January,  1820;  Delarue,  Bardes  Armorieaint;  and  above 
all,  the  last  edilioo  of  Warton*  with  the  aotes  by  Dance  and  Pariu  See  aha 
Ritson's  CridciamB,  some  passages  from  the  poeais  of  Marie  de  France^  pabUcd 
by  M.  de  Roqadbrl,  1820,  lie. 
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and  Tniapreux  are  left  to  it,  b»t  on  coxidition  that  thej  amend.    The  ' 

nevr  poetry  leads  them  as  devout  pilgrims  to  the  myBtenous  temple 

"where  the  sacred  treasure  is  kept.    This  treasiire  is  not  woman;  it 

18  not  the  profane  eup  of  Dschonschidy  of  Hyperioni  or  of  Hercules. 

It  is  the  criaste  cup  of  Joseph  and  Solomon,  the  cup  in  which  our 

Lord  celebrated  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Joseph  of  A^1m^^^KAf^■ 

coUeeted  his  precious  blood*    The  mere  sight  of  tais  cup,  or  Ghraal, 

prolongs  the  life  of  Titmel  for  500  years.    The  gusnrdiana  of  the 

eup  aiKl  of  the  temple,  ike  Tempfists,  must  remain  pure.    Neither 

Ajrthur  nor  Parcerai  is  worthy  to  touch  it.     In  consequence  of 

baviaBg  approached  it,  the  amorous  Lanncdiot  remains  wiwout  sign 

of  £fe  for  five  and  thirty  days.    The  new  chivalry  of  the  Giaal  is 

confisrred  by  poeiests;  it  is  a  bidiop  who  makes  Tituiel  a  knight. 

This  sacerdolal  poetrjr  places  its  ideal  bo  high  that  it  becomes  sterile 

and  impotent.    In  wn  it  exalts  the  yirtues  of  the  Gxaal,  for  this 

zemains  solitary;  nooie  bat  the  children  of  Parceval,  Launcelot)  and 

Cfaiuvain,  caoi  approach  it.    And  when  it  is  proposed  at  last  to  realise 

the  true  knisht,  the  worthy  guardian  of  the  Graal,  they  are  obliged 

to  take  one  Sir  Galahad,  a  Imi^ht  perfect  in  all  points,  a  saint  in 

Ins  lifetime^  but  very  mudi  unknown.     This  obscure  hero,  sent  for 

this  special  purpose  mto  the  world,'  has  no  great  influence. 

Such  was  the  impotence  q£  chivabic  poetry.  Every  day  wazrog 
more  sophistical  and  subtle,  it  became  the  sister  of  scholastics,  a 
adxolastic  system  of  love  and  of  devotion.  In  the  South,  where 
the  jongleurs  hawked  it  about  in  little  poems  to  the  courts  and 
castles.  It  was  smothered  under  the  refinements  of  the  outward  form, 
and  the  encumbrances  of  the  most  artiflcial  and  laborious  versification 
that  was  ever  known.  In  the  North  it  fell  firom  the  epopcoa  into 
the  romance,  &om  symbol  into  allegory,  that  is  into  vagueness  and 
nothingness.  Sunk  in  decrepitude,  it  still  continued  grimacing 
through  tiie  fourteenth  century  in  the  pakry  imitations  of  the  paltry 
Boman  de  la  Rose,  whilst  above  it  rose  gradually  the  shrill  voice  of 
popular  derision  in  the  eontes  BJiifadtiaux. 

Chivabic  poetry  was  doomed.  What  had  it  done  with  humanity 
during  so  many  centuries  ?  The  man  whom  it  had  been  pleased  in  its 
confidence  to  take  simple  as  he  was,  ignorant,  mute  as  Parceval, 
brutal  as  Roland  and  Renauld,  it  had  promised  to  lead  by  the  de- 
crees of  chivalric  initiation  to  the  digiuty  of  the  Christian  hero,  and 
it  left  him  weak»  despondent^  wretched.  His  gloom  went  on  in- 
creasing continually  from  the  cycle  of  Roland  to  that  of  the  Graal. 
It  led  him  a  wanderer  through  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  giants  and 
monsters,  and  in  quest  of  woman.  Here  we  have  again  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  Hercules  of  antiquity,  and  his  weaknesses  too.  Cni- 
valric  poetry  did  not  much  devdop  her  hero;  she  left  him  in  the 
condition  of  childhood,  like  Parceval's  incoiuiderate  mother,  who 
prolonged  for  her  son  the  imbecility  of  infancy.  Accordingly,  he 
abandons  that  unkind  mother.  Gerard  de  Roussillon  forsook  chi- 
valry and  became  a  charcoal  burner;  and  Renaud  de  Montauban 
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turned  mason  and  carried  stones  on  his  back  to  aid  in  building  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne* 

The  knight  m&es  himself  man,  makes  himself  of  the  people,  and 
gives  himself  to  the  Church:  because  in  the  Church  alone  in  those 
days  was  centred  the  understanding  of  man,  his  true  life,  and  his 
repose.  Whilst  the  foolish  virgin  of  the  chivalric  epopcea  is  scam- 
pering over  hill  and  dale  on  the  croupe  behind  Sir  ikunoelot  or  Six 
Tristan,  the  wise  virgin  of  the  Church  keeps  her  lamp  lighted  in 
expectation  of  the  great  awakening.  Seated  by  the  mysterious  cra- 
dle, she  watches  through  the  Christmas  night  over  the  infant  people 
that  thrives  and  waxes  among  the  oxen  and  the  asses;  by  and  by 
the  kings  will  come  and  adore  it.  The  Church  itself  is  people.  Thej 
two  enact  the  great  drama  of  the  world  in  the  temple,  the  battle  of 
the  soul  and  of  matter,  of  man  and  of  nature,  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
carnation, the  Passion.  The  chivalric,  aristocratic  epopoeay  was  the 
poetry  of  love,  of  human  Passion,  of  the  so-called  happy  of  the 
world.  The  ecclesiastical  drama,  otherwise  called  the  ntual,  is  the 
poetry  of  the  people,  the  poetry  of  those  who  suffer,  of  the  patients, 
— the  divine  Passion. 

The  Church  was  then  the  true  home  of  the  people.  The  man's  own 
house,  the  miserable  hovel  to  which  he  returned  at  evening,  was  but 
a  temporary  shelter.  There  was  but  one  house,  properly  speaking, 
the  house  of  God.  It  was  not  in  vain  the  Church  had  the  right 
of  asylum ;t  it  was  then  the  universal  asylum;  in  it  the  whole  body 
of  social  life  found  refuge.  There  individuals  prayed,  and  the  com- 
mune held  its  deliberations;  its  bell  was  the  tongue  of  the  town.  It 
called  men  to  the  labours  of  the  field,f  to  civil  business,  sometimes 
to  the  battles  of  freedom.  In  Italy  it  was  in  the  churches  that  the 
sovereign  people  assembled;  it  was  in  St.  Mark's  the  deputies  of 
Europe  requested  a  fleet  for  the  fourth  crusade.  Commerce  was 
plied  round  the  churches;  the  pilgrimages  were  fairs.  The  wares 
were  blessed,  and  the  animals,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Naples,  were 
brought  to  receive  the  benediction  which  the  Church  did  not  refuse; 
she  sufiered  these  little  ones  to  come  unto  her.  Not  long  ago  Easter 
hams  were  sold  in  Paris  in  the  precincts  of  Notre  Dame,  and  evciy 
one  as  he  carried  them  away  had  his  purchase  blessed.    Formeriy 

*  After  having  spoken  of  chivalric  poetry  I  ought  to  orocced  to  christian 
poetry,  consider^  in  the  legends,  &c.  But  I  purpose  elsewhere  thoroughly 
investigating  this  grand  subject.  Here  I  will  speak  only  of  the  poetry  of  the 
ritual  and  of  christian  art. 

+  Tlius  in  Paris,  Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie  and  Sainte  Genevieve,  {sc.  The 
AbTO  Leb(Buf  remarked  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  latter  an  enormous  iron  riD& 
through  which  those  who  sought  sanctuary  used  to  pass  their  arms. — The  dinra 
was  auo  the  place  where  the  sick  were  deposited,  especially  those  who  were  ati» 
tacked  witli  the  mal  des  ardenU> 

X  The  nlver  hell  at  Rheims  rang  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  announce  the  re> 
sumption  of  field  labour.  Another  bell  be^  to  ring  in  1498,  moraine  and 
evening,  at  the  moment  of  opening  and  closing  the  gates  of  the  town  and  the 
workshops. 
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people  did  still  better;  they  ate  in  the  very  church,  and  the  repast 
was  followed  by  dancing.  The  Church  looked  indulgently  on  these 
childlike  pastimes. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  those  days  the  people  and  the  Church,  which 
was  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  were  the  same  thing, 
like  mother  and  child.  Both  were  still  without  distrust  or  suspicion; 
the  mother  desired  to  be,  herself  alone,  all  sufficient  to  her  child, 
-whom  she  took  to  her  wholly  and  without  reserve. 

Pandentemque  sinus  et  tota  veste  Yocantem 
Csruleiim  in  gremium. 

The  ritual  was  an  affectionate  dialogue  between  God,  the  Church, 
and  the  people,  expressing  the  same  thought.  It  mingled  in  tones 
alternately  grave  and  impassioned,  the  ancient  sacred  language  with 
that  of  popular  life.  The  solemnity  of  the  prayers  was  dramatically 
interspersed  with  pathetic  songs,  like  that  malogue  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.*  And  some- 
times, too,  the  Church  made  herself  little,  she  the  Great,  the  Learned, 
the  Eternal,  and  lisped  and  stammered  with  her  cliild.  She  translated 
the  ineffable  for  it  into  puerile  legends,  such  as  its  capacity  still 
required.  She  spoke  to  it  and  listened  to  it.  The  people  lifted  up 
its  voice,  not  the  fictive  people  that  speaks  in  the  choir,  but  the  real 
people  that  came  from  without,  when  it  entered  innumerable,  tu- 
multuous, through  all  the  vomitories  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  vast 
confused  voice ;  a  giant  child,  like  the  St.  Christopher  of  the  Wend,f 
imfashioned,  ignorant,  passionate,  but  docile,  implorinc^  initiation, 
and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  carry  Christ  on  its  colossal  shoulders. 
It  entered  bringing  into  the  church  the  hideous  dragon  of  sin,  and 
dragging  it  along,  gorged  with  victual,  to  cast  it  at  the  Saviour's 
feet  beneath  the  immolating  stroke  of  prayer.J  Sometimes,  too, 
confessing  its  own  innate  brutality,  it  exposed  its  wretchedness  and 
infirmity  in  symbolic  extravagances.  This  is  what  was  called  the 
feast  of  the  iiiota,  fatuorum.  §     This  imitation  of  pagan  orgies,  tole- 

*  Primitive  monuments  of  the  romance  tongue,  published  by  M.  Raynouard 
in  his  great  work.  Since  vrriting  the  above  1  have  read  an  important  article  by 
my  friend  Ch.  Magnin  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes),  on  this  dramatic  character  of 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ases,  and  several  chapters  of  Mr.  Digby's  great  and 
fine  work.  Mores  CathoUci,  London.  1882^. 

t  I  will  speak  elsewhere  of  tliis  fine  legend. 

X  At  Tarascon  the  drac;  at  Metz  the  graomlU;  at  Rouen  the  gargouUle:  at 
Paris  the  monster  of  La  Bibvre,  &c.  See  p.  296,  note.  Tlie  gargouille  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  seals  of  Rouen.    Archives  du  Royaume. 

§  See  Ducange,  verb.  kaUnda  cervultu,  abbag  comardorum  :  Lobineau,  Hist  de 
Paris,  i.  224;  Dutillet.  M^moires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Fete  des  Fous  ; 
Flogel,  Geschichte  des  Groteskekomischen;  Marlot,  Metropolis  Remensis  his- 
toria ;  Mellin,  Description  d  un  diptyque  cjui  renferme  un  missel  de  la  F^te  des 
Fous.  The  legate,  Peter  of  Capua,  prohibited,  in  1198,  the  celebration  of  this 
feast  in  the  diocese  of  Paris ;  but  it  hardly  ceased  in  France  until  about  tlie 
year  1444.  We  find  it  again  in  England  in  1530.  In  1671,  the  choir  boys  of  tlie 
Sainte  Chapelle  still  claimed  to  command  on  Innocent's  Day,  and  occupied  the 
first  stallsy.witb  the  cope  and  the  cantoral  staff.    Morand,  'Hist,  de  la  Sainte 
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mted  by  Chzi«tumity  as  man'B  &rewell  to  tlie  senflOility  he  abjoiedy 
was  exhibited  at  the  feasts  pertaining  to  the  infimcy  of  CSmst,  tlie 
Gircumcision,  the  Kings,  the  Holj  Innocents,  and  on  the  dajs  when 
mankind,  saved  fix)m  the  fiend,  fell  iztto  the  intozication  of  joj, 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  clei^  th^nselves  took  pari  in  wae 
proceedings.  Here  the  canons  played  ball  in  the  churchy  there  the 
hateful  L^t  herring  was  dragged  about  with  insult  and  deriaon.* 
Animal  nature,  as  well  as  human,  was  admitted  to  honour.  The 
humble  witness  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  the  faithfiil  brute  whose 
breath  warmed  him  in  his  cradle,  that  carried  him  with  his  mother 
into  I^ypt,  and  bore  him  triumphant  iuto  Jerusalem,  had  his  part 
in  the  rejoidng.f  Sobiiety,  pati^ioe,  firm  lesignationy  these,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  Christian  virtues,  the  middle  aces, 
more  just  than  we,  distinguished  in  the  ass.  Why  should  mesy 
have  blttdied  for  him.'   The  Saviour  had  not  blushed  for  him  $  •  • . 

Chapelle,  p.  222. — At  Bayeux,  on  lonocent's  Day,  the  choir  boys,  headed  by  a 
little  bishop  who  perfonned  the  leivioe,  filled  the  high  ■tails,  and  the  cnoos 
occupied  the  low  ones.  HisL  da  Dioobe  de  Bayeuz,  par  Hemuuity  Cui^  de 
Maltot.    Chap.  Cath^ralede  Bayeux. 

*  See  note,  p.  815.  for  some  account  of  the  burlesque  feasts  partially  sub- 
sistingin  our  provinces. 

t  The  feast  of  the  Ass  was  celebrated  at  Beaavab,  Auiuo,  &c  Rnbriev 
MSS.  feati  asiDorum,  ap.  Ducange.  '<  la  fine  mime  saicerdoa  Tersua  ad  popiiiii 
vice:  Ite,  missa  est,  ter  hinhannabit;  populus  vero  vice :  Deo  gratias,  ief  le^ 
pondebit :  Hinkam,  hmkam,  hMam^    The  following  prose  was  sung : 


Orientis  partibus 

Adventavit  asinus 

Pulcher  et  fortissimus 

Sarcinis  aptjasioius. 

Hez,  sir  asnes,  car  chantez 
Belle  bouche  rechignez, 
Vous  anrez  du  foin  asses 
Et  de  r  aToine  a  plantez. 

Lentas  eiat  pedibns 

Nisi  foret  baculus 

£t  eum  in  clunibiis 

Pungeret  aculeus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  etc. 

Hie  in  collibus  Sichem 

Jam  nutritus  sub  Ruben, 

Transitt  per  Jordanem 

Saliit  in  Bethleem. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  etc. 

Ecce  maanis  auribus 

Subjugafis  filius 

Asinus  egre^ius 

Asinorum  dominus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  etc. 

Saltu  vincit  hinnulos 

Damas  et  capreolos. 

Super  dromedarios 

Veiox  Madianeoa, 


Aurum  de  Arabia 
Tbos  et  myrrham  de  Saba 
Tulit  in  codcM 
Virtus  asinaria. 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  etc 
Dum  trahit  ▼ehlcula 
Malta  cum  sarrinuk, 
lUius  mandibaia 
Data  terit  pabula. 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  elc. 
Cum  aristis  hordeum 
Comedit  et  carduum; 
Triticnmepalea 
Sesregat  in  area. 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  ete. 
Amen  dicas  Asine  (hie  gennilc^ 

tebatnr) 
Jam  satur  de  ^ramlne : 
Amen,  amen  itera, 
Aspemare  Vetera. 

liezva!  hezva!  hezvahei? 

Biax,  ore  asnes,  car  aDei 

Belle  bonche  car  cbantet. 
(MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy,  ap. 
Ducange,  Glossar.) 


Hez,  sire  asnes,  etc.  ( 

X  Kostri  nee  poenitet  illas. 

Nee  te  poeniteat  peooris,  dtrine  poeta« — ▼tig.  10  Edog. 
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At  ft  kter  period,  ikeae  plaia  and  eimple  douigB  deseneiated  into 
mockmea,  and  the  Chuich  waa  oblijged  to  ailenoe  Uie  people,  to 
throBt  it  from  her,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  But  in  tbe  fiist  cen- 
tmies  of  tbe  middle  ages  ydut  liarm  was  there  zn  all  these  things? 
Is  not  every  thing  aUowaUie  in  a  child?  So  little  did  the  Church 
take  otS&aice  at  these  popular  diaxnas,  that  ahe  lepresented  their 
boldest  points  on  her  mils.  At  Rouen  *  a  pis  plays  the  violin,  an 
8BB  holds  a  soxt  of  haip  at  Chartves,  f  and  a  tnSiop  a  fool's  bauble  ttt 
Essonne.  X  ^  other  diuiches  we  have  ima^  of  sbs  and  vices 
sculptured  with  all  the  fiieedom  of  a  pious  (Tmcism.^  The  intrepid 
artist  has  not  recoiled  firom  portraying  the  incest  of  Lot  or  the  xn- 
&niieB  of  Sodom.  || 

There  dwdt  in  the  Church,  in  those  dajrs,  a  marveQous  drama- 
tic genius,  bold  and  hearty,  often  marked  with  a  toudiing  puerility. 
No  one  kugfaed  in  Germany  when  the  new. parish  priest,  in  the 
middle  of  his  installation  mass,  led  out  has  mother  by  the  hand  and 
danced  with  her.  if  she  was  dead,  she  was  saved  without  difficulty, 
for  he  put  Ida  rnHhet'e  soul  under  the  ocandlestiek.  The  love  of  mo- 
ther and  son,  of  Mary  and  Jesus,  was  for  the  Church  a  rich  source 
ofpithos.  luMesBuiato  this  day,  on  the  least  of  the  Assumption,  the 
Virgin,  carried  all  through  the  town,  eedcs  for  her  son,  as  the  Sici- 
lian Coes  of  yore  sought  for  Proserpine;  at  last,  just  as  she  is  en- 
tering the  great  square,  the  image  of  the  Saviour  is  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  her;  she  starts  back  in  surpriBe,  and  twdve  birds  let  loose 
finon  her  bosom,  carry  to  God  the  enusion  of  a  mother's  joy.^f 

At  Penteoost,  white  pigeons  were  let  loose  in  the  church  among 
taignes  like  fire,  flowers  fell  like  rain,  and  the  interior  galleries 
wene  iUnminated***    In  other  festivals  the  iUumination  was  on  the 

*  Od  die  north  portal  of  the  cathedcaL 

t  Ob  a  cotmleifort  of  the  oid  belfry. 

X  On  the  church  of  St.  Giieaault  rats  are  represented  gmnrxng  the  globe  of  the 
world.  Millin,  Voyage  i.  20,  and  plate  iv. — Aristotle  does  not  escape  this  uni- 
versal mockery.    At  Kouen  he  is  represented  on  all  fours  with  a  woman  on  hn 


$  See  the  stalls  of  Notre  Dame  de  Rouen,  Notre  Dame  d*  Amiens,  St.  One- 
nault  d'EssoDoe,  &c.  In  the  church  of  r£pine,  a  little  village  near  Chalons^ 
there  are  sculptures*  very  remarkable  but  oo  less  obscene.  St.  Bernard  writes 
about  1125  to  Guillaume  de  St.  Thieny :  "  What  is  the  good  of  these  grotesque 
monsters  in  painting  or  carved  work,  that  are  placed  in  the  cloisters  within  sight 
of  people  who  weep  for  their  sins?  What  is  the  use  of  this  beautiful  deformity 
or  this  deformed  beauty?  What  mean  these  indecent  apes,  these  furious  lions, 
these  monstrous  centaurs  ?  Ed.  Mabillon,  p.  539. 

]]  This  was  the  subject  of  a  has  relief  on  the  outside  of  the  cathedral  of  Reims 
which  has  been  emwed. 

T  J.  Blunt,  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Biannets  and  Customs  discoverablein  modem 
ItsJy  and  Sicily ;  London,  1823,  p.  158.— How  is  it  that  Mr.  Blunt  sees  in  this 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  mammerv  ? 

**  la  the  ikinte  Ch^idle  the  ^ore  of  an  angel  was  seen  descending  from  the 
vaulted  rooC  with  a  silver  cniet  in  its  hand,  with  which  it  sprinkled  water  on  the 
hands  of  the  offictatinjg  priest.  Morand,  Hist,  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  p.  180. — 
At  Reims,  on  Dedication  day,  a  lighted  taper  was  plaoed  between  each  two  arches. 
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outside*  Let  the  reader  imagine  to  himself  the  effect  of  the  lights 
on  those  prodigious  monuments,  when  the  dergj,  circulating 
through  the  airj  staircases,  enlivened  the  sombre  masses  with  their 
fantastic  processions,  passing  to  and  fro  along  the  balustrades  and 
under  the  denticulated  buttresses,  with  their  rich  costumes,  their 
candles,  and  their  chaunts;  when  the  light  and  the  voiees  turned 
from  circle  to  circle,  whilst  from  below  responded  the  ocean  of  the 
people.  This  was  the  true  drama,  the  true  mystery,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  journey  of  humanity  through  the  three  worlds,  that 
sublime  intuition  which  Dante  caught  fix>m  the  transient  reality  to 
fix  and  eternise  it  in  the  Dwina  Commedia. 

That  colossal  theatre  of  the  sacred  drama  has  relapsed,  afto:  its 
long  gala  of  the  middle  ages,  into  silence  and  obscurity.  The  weak 
voice  we  hear  in  it,  that  of  the  priest,  is  powerless  to  fill  those 
vaulted  roofii,  whose  amplitude  was  made  to  embrace  and  contain 
the  thunder  of  the  people's  voice.  Widowed  now  and  empty  is  the 
Church.  Her  protound  symbolism,  which  then  s{X)ke  so  loud,  is 
grown  mute.  It  is  now  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity,  ofphilo- 
sophic  explanations  and  Alexandrine  interpretations.  The  Church 
is  a  Gothic  museum  visited  by  the  learned  m  such  lore;  they  go  all 


is  not  the  Church  itself,  but  the  delicate  workmanship  of  its  omsr 
ments,  the  fringe  of  its  mantle,  its  lacework  of  stone,  some  laborious 
and  subtle  per^rmance  of  Gothic  art  in  its  age  of  decay. 

Men  of  gross  imagination,  who  think  that  these  stones  are  stcmes, 
and  know  not  of  the  sap  and  the  life  that  circulates  through  th«n! 
Christians  or  not,  revere  and  kiss  the  sign  they  bear;  that  sign  of 
the  Passion  is  the  sign  of  the  triumph  of  moral  freedom.  There  is 
here  something  great  and  eternal,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  or 
that  religion.  '[Uie  future  destinies  of  Christianity  are  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  Whether  it  is  to  be  henceforth  a  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, whether  or  not  it  is  to  pass  from  the  mystic  to  the  rational 
sense,  we  must  always  adore  in  these  monuments  the  victory  of 
human  morality.  Not  in  vain  did  Christ  say:  "Let  these  stones 
become  bread ! '  The  stone  did  become  bread,  the  bread  became 
God,  and  matter  spirit,  from  the  day  when  they  were  ho- 
noured, justified,  transfigured,  transubstantiated  by  the  aaoiifioe. 
Incarnation,  passion ;  these  are  two  identical  words,  which  are 
explained  by  a  third,  transubstantiation.    In  three  different  degrees^ 

*  On  the  gallery  of  the  Virgin,  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  there  were  a  virgin 
and  two  angels  holding  chandeliers,  in  which  the  treasurer  placed  two  candles 
after  Laudes  on  Sexagesima.  Gilbert,  Descr.  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. — In 
certain  churches  the  priest  represented  our  Lord's  Ascension  at  the  entmnce. — 
Sometimes  even  the  clergy  had  to  perform  service  in  the  loftiest  parts  of  the 
church,  as  for  instance,  when  relics  were  sealed  up  under  the  point  of  the  qurr, 
as  was  done  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
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they  are  the  strife,  the  marriage,  the  identification  of  the  two  sub- 
stances: dramatic  and  painful  marriage,  in  which  the  spirit  descends 
and  matter  suffers.  The  mediator  is  sacrifice,  deatn,  voluntary 
death.  There  is  blood  in  these  nuptials.  Th&t  fearful,  memorable 
day,  was  yesterday,  is  this  day,  and  to-morrow,  and  evermore.  The 
eternal  drama  is  every  day  enacted  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
herself  is  this  drama.  It  is  a  petrified  mystery,  a  Passion  in  stone, 
or  rather  it  is  the  Patient  The  whole  edifice,  with  all  the  austerity 
of  its  architectural  geometry,  is  a  living  body,  a  man.  The  nave 
with  its  two  arms  outstretched^  is  the  Man  on  the  cross;  the  ciypt, 
the  subterraneous  Church,  is  the  Man  in  the  tomb;  the  pointed 
spire  is  still  He,  but  erect  and  ascending  to  heaven.  In  the  choir, 
inclined  with  respect  to  the  nave,  ^o\i  see  his  head  drooping  in  the 
A^ony;*  you  discern  his  blood  in  the  glowing  purple  of  the 
stamed  windows. 

Let  us  touch  these  stones  cautiously,  let  us  tread  lightly  on  these 
flap.  Every  thing  here  still  bleeds  and  suffers.  A  great  mystery 
is  here  taking  plaocf  On  all  sides  death  meets  my  eyes,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  weep.  Nevertheless,  may  not  this  immortal  death,  the 
image  of  whicn  art  inscribes  in  an  efflorescent  vegetation,  this 
flower  of  the  soul,  this  divine  fruit  of  the  world,  which  nature 
decorates  with  her  leaves  and  her  roses,  may  it  not  be  life  and 
love  under  a  mortuary  form?  ^^  I  am  black,  but  comely,"  says 
the  beloved  in  the  oong  of  Songs.  These  sombre  arches  may 
conceal  the  marriage  rites  beneath  their  gloom.  Are  not  Romeo 
and  Juliet  united  m  a  tomb?  Painful  is  the  embrace,  bitter  the 
kiss,  and  the  smiles  of  the  bride  are  mingled  with  tears.  This  im- 
mense vault  that  envelopes  the  mystery,  is  it  a  shroud,  or  a  nuptial 
robe?  Yes,  it  is  the  robe  of  nature,  the  ancient  veil  of  Isis,  on 
which  every  creature  is  embroidered.  This  living  foliage  in  which 
art  has  woven  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  tne  air,  this 
is  her  own  mantle,  her  amorous  tunic.  He  is  clad  with  his 
bride.} 

The  solemn  and  holy  comedy  leads  the  circle  of  its  divine  drama 
through  the  natural  drama  played  by  the  sun  and  stars.  It  marches 
from  life  to  death,  from  mcamation  to  pasdon  and  resurrection, 
whilst  nature  is  turning  from  winter  to  spring.  When  the  sower 
has  buried  the  seed  in  the  earth  to  bear  the  snow  and  the  frost, 
God  buries  himself  in  human  life,  in  a  mortal  body,  and  hides  that 
body  in  the  sepulchre.    Fear  nothing,  the  seed  will  spring  forth 

♦  The  choir  inclines  north-west  in  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  St  Ouen  de  Rouen,  de  Quimper,  etc—It  is  tnie,  likewise, 
that  in  certain  churches  this  inclination  is  connected  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  locality. 

+  Notate  singula  roystice;  non  eniro  est  hie  quicquam  otiosum.— Hugo  de 
S.  Victore,  Rothoroagi,  1648,  vol.  iii.,  p.  335.    Speculum  de  roysteriis  Ecclesia. 

t  Montaigne,  speaking  of  a  cloak  belonging  to  his  father,  which,  he  was  fond 
of  wearing,  says :  "  I  wrapped  my  fethcr  about  me." 
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out  of  the  gioimd,  life  ont  of  the  gmve,  QoA  oat  of  nature.  Widi 
ihe  breath  of  epmig  will  oome  the  breatih  of  llie  spiiit.  Wben  the 
hst  clouds  shall  have  beea  dispeBsed,  you  will  behud  the  AfloenAon 
m  the  tiansfiguied  sl^.  Lasdtji  in  harvest  lame,  the  cnatore  itad^ 
mfdured  by  &e  divine  lay  that  paased  thiongh  it,  asoeada  vnlh  the 
Virrin  to  the  Loid.* 

How  did  mankind  attain  to  this  marvdlous  aymboGam?  How 
did  art  journey  through  its  long  route  to  reach  so  high  a  point? 
This  I  must  endeayottr  to  answer.  My  subject,  too,  requires  this; 
far  from  departing  from  it  in  this  xeepeci,  on  the  contrary^  I  go 
Aeepex  into  the  veiy  heart  of  it.  The  middle  ages,  and  the  ^Fiance 
of  the  middle  ages,  have  cxmcssed  their  inmost  thought  in  srohi- 
tectuxe.  The  cathedrals  of  Paris,  St  Denis,  and  fiekns,  these 
three  words  tell  more  of  the  matter  than  long  narraliyes.  Sodi 
monuments  are  ffreat  historical  facts.  What  ought  I  to  do?  De- 
scribe them  and  compare  them  widi  analogous  edifices  of  other 
countries?  This  description,  and  even  this  compacison,  would  con- 
vey but  an  outward,  superfidal,  and  confused  tnowledge  of  the 
subject.  We  must  go  farther,  and  search  more  deeply;  we  mmt 
get  hold  o£  the  pinciple  of  their  fonnation,  the  physiologioai  kw 
which  has  governed  thb  vegetation  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Urns 
botanical  science  has  found  the  systems  of  Lmnaeos  and  of  Jnssieo, 
distinct  from  and  beyond  Toumefort^  ardficaal  and  outward  dasai- 
fication.  The  organic  kw  of  Gothic  architectuie,  I  have  had  to 
seek  for  on  the  one  hand  in  the  genius  of  Chiistknity,  in  its  prin* 
dpal  mystery,  the  Passion;  on  the  other,  in  the  histoiy  of  art  and 
its  fruioul  metempsychosis. 

^<9in  Latmisthecontmryof  ni-€n;  it  is  the  oontnay  of  inaction; 
it  is  action.  In  Greek,  action  is  called  i&ama.  The  drama  is  action, 
or  the  art,  far  exeeOemce^  the  principle  and  the  end  of  art. 

Art,  action,  drama,  arefixei^  to  nature.  That  inert  matter  may 
become  spirit,  action,  art,  that  it  may  be  humanised  and  incarnated, 
it  must  be  quelled  and  must  suffer,  it  must  suffer  itself  to  be  divided, 
torn,  beaten,  carved,  and  turned ;  it  must  endure  the  hammer,  the 
chisel,  the  wedge,  must  shriek,  hiss,  and  groan.  This  is  its  Pjusion. 
Bead  in  the  Englidi  balkd,  JMn  Barlafcom^  the  martyrdom  itsuf- 
feredfrom  the  flail,  the^ldln,  andtheyat  So,  likewise,  the  grape  in 
the  press.  The  wine  press  is  oflen  the  emblem  of  the  croos  or  the 
Son  of  Man.t    Man,  grape,  and  barley,  all  acquire  under  torture 

*  The  zodiac  and  the  gospel  alternated  on  the  portal  and  in  the  roaes  of  the 
churches.  Thus  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  de  St.  Denis,  de  Rheims,  de  Chartns» 
ftc.,  to  eadi  oi  the  aigiit  of  the  aodiac  correspond  has  reliefr  lepreaanting  the 
kboiut  of  each  month.  In  Notre  Dame  de  Cbartm  the  senca  opeas  widi 
Adara»  to  signify  that  it  was  since  his  fidl  that  asao  was  condemned  to  loiL-- 


Frequentl^r,  too,  thejBtalls  exhibit  small  figures  representing  the  aits  an 


aee  the  stalls  of  SLDeoiSftransfened  from  thecaatkof  OmUob, and  these  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Chartres,  kc 

f  Ona  painted  vindow  in  St  Etiemw  da  Ifont,  Christ  la  tepnaenlo 
the  wine>prcss.    From  his  body  iloiva  a  vine  whidi  ia  coUeded  m  fatk 
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their  moet  exalted  form ;  but  lately  rude  and  xnatenal,  they  beoome 
qpiiit  The  stone,  too,  aasumes  life,  and  is  spiritualised  under  the 
sted,  under  the  ardent  and  severe  hand  of  tne  artist  The  artist 
makes  li&  gush  forth  from  it  He  was  yeiy  appropriately  named 
in  the  middle  ages:  ''The  Master  of  the  Living  Stones/'  MagiUer 
de  vivit  lapidSnu.^ 

This  dramatic  conflict  between  man  and  nature  is  for  the  latter  at 
once  Passion  and  Incarnation,  destruction  and  generation.  Between 
lliem  they  engender  a  common  fruit  partaking  of  die  mixed  charac* 
ters  of  the  father  and  the  mother:  nature  humanised,  matter  spirit- 
ualised, art  But  just  as  the  fruit  of  generation  represents  moxe  or 
leas  the  father  or  the  mother,  and  gives  alternately  the  two  sexes  ; 
so  man  or  nature  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  mixed  product  of 
art:  here  the  masculine  sign,  there  the  feminine.  We  must  distill 
guish  the  sexual  characters  in  architecture,  just  as  in  botany  and 
zoolo^. 

This  is  strikingly  the  case  in  India,  where  we  meet  alternately 
with  male  and  female  monuments.  The  latter,  vast  caverns,  pro- 
found tmbxB  of  nature  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  have  received 
the  fecundation  of  art  in  their  dark  recesses;  they  draw  man  into 
them,  and  tend  to  absorb  him  into  their  bosoms.  Other  monuments 
represent  the  longing  impulse  of  man  towards  nature,  the  vehement 
aspiration  of  love.  They  rise  up  in  luxurious  pyramids  that  would 
&m  impregnate  heav^L  Aspiration,  respiration,  mortal  life,  and 
prolific  death,  light  and  darkness,  male  ana  female,  the  natural  man, 
activity,  paasivitT  ;  llie  total  of  all  those  is  the  drama  of  the  world, 
of  which  art  is  tne  serious  parody. 

Yes,  in  face  of  this  all-potent  nature  which  makes  i^rt  of  us  in 
the  deceiving  phantasmi^zia  of  her  works,  we  set  up  a  nature 
fitt^oned  by  ourselves.  To  that  solemn  irony  of  tlie  world,  to  that 
etemid  comedy,  which,  while  it  amuses  man,  nbtys  upon  and  mocks 
Hm,  we  oppose  our  own  Melpomene.  So  little  rancour  do  we  bear 
that  homicidal  and  charming  nature,  which  smiles  on  us  while  it 
destroys  us,  that  we  make  it  all  our  pleasure  to  follow  and  imitate  it 
Spectatorsand  victims  of  the  drama,  we  mingle  in  it  with  agood  grace, 
and  dignify  the  catastrophe  by  understanding,  accepting,  andidealis* 
in^t 

The  fecundity  of  this  twofold  drama  seems  to  have  been  appre* 
hoided  by  the  Indians.  The  Indian  fig,  the  bddhi^  that  tree  forest, 
which  bom  every  branch  sends  down  a  tree  to  the  ground,  that  ar« 
cade  of  arcades,  that  pyramid  of  pyramids,  is,  they  say,  the  dwelling 
under  which  the  deity  reached  the  perfect  condition  of  contemplation, 
the  condition  of  the  bddM^  of  the  buddhist,  the  absolute  sage.  Like 
God,  like  tree;  their  names  become  identical,  fecundity  natural  and 

*  The  soraame  of  one  d  the  arehitectt  whom  Ludovioo  Sfona  iiiTited  from 
Gennany,  to  close  the  arches  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  Gaet  Fiaachetti, 
Storia  et  deflcrizzione  del  duomo  de  Milano,  1821. 
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intellectual.  This  tree  in  which  there  are  so  many  trees,  this  thought 
in  which  there  are  so  many  thoughts,  ^ow  up  toother,  and  aspire 
after  union;  this  is  the  ideal  of  fecundity,  of  creation.  Aspiration, 
aggregation,  these  are  the  male  and  female  principles,  the  paternal  and 
maternal,  the  two  principles  of  the  world  and  of  the  little  world  of 
art.  Let  us  say  rather  the  sole  principle:  aspiration  after  aggregadon, 
of  all  into  one,  of  all  towards  one,  as  all  the  lines  of  the  pyramid 
tend  to  one  point. 

The  pyramidal  form,  the  abstract  pyramid,  reduced  to  its  three 
lines,  is  the  triangle.  In  the  ogival  tnangle,  the  pointed  arch,  two 
lines  are  curved,  that  is,  composed  of  an  infinity  of  straight  lines. 
This  common  aspiration  of  lines  infinite  in  number,  which  is  the  mys- 
tery of  the  ogive,  appears  in  India  and  Persia.*  It  predominates  in 
our  West  in  the  middle  ages.  At  both  extremities  of  the  world  is 
seen  the  effort  of  the  infinite  towards  the  infinite,  in  other  words  the 
universal,  catholic  tendency.  It  is  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same 
in  the  same,t  a  graduated  repetition  in  one  same  ascending  series. 
Place  then,  as  in  the  Indian  monuments,  pyramid  on  pyramid,  lingam 

*  John  Crawfurd,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  court  of  Ava,  in  the  yru 
1827 —  ]  829,  p.  64 :  "  In  all  the  ancient  temples  the  gothic  arch  prevaib  ;  the  mo- 
dern buildings  do  not  exhibit  this  character." — M.  Lenonnant  thinks  the  ogive 
or  pointed  arch  originated  in  Persia ;  the  palace  of  Sapor,  and  the  other  momi- 
ments  of  the  Sassanides,  everywhere  present  this  figure.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
logical  tliat  this  mystic  form  should  have  been  creat^  by  the  mystic  people  (See 
Chardin).  M.  Lenormant  found  in  £gypt  ogives  of  the  ninth  century.  Stdhr 
and  Naples  would  seem  to  have  been  the  connecting  Imk  between  oriental  okl 
western  architecture." 

f  Report  of  M.  Eug.  Boumouf  on  DaniePs  Collection  of  Vievrs  in  India  (Jour- 
nal Asiatique,  Nov.  5, 1827) :  *'  The  religious  monuments  drawn  by  the  author,  be- 
long to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  especially  to  the  environs  of  Benares, 
Bihar,  Madura,  to  which  the  Mussulman  conquest  did  not  extend,  and  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  On  examining  tliese  vast  constructions  in 
a  ffeneral  point  of  view,  they  all  seemed  impressed  with  a  common  character 
which  distinguishes  them  essentially  from  the  monuments  of  Greek  arcbitectureu 
Whilst  the  latter  are  composed  of  inseparable  parts,  from  the  mutual  accordance 
of  which  results  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  parts  which  would  be  nothing  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole,  and  without  whidi  the  whole  could  not  be ;  the  most  a* 
gantic  Hindu  temples  are  formed  by  the  combination,  and  if  we  may  so  8pcaK» 
by  tlie  addition  oi  parts  perfectly  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  whidi  mig^t 
remain  independent  of  the  edince  to  which  thev  belong,  beoause  they  esaray 
repeat  all  its  proportions.  Each  monument  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  the  total  of 
a  greater  or  a  lesser  number  of  other  monuments  constructed  in  the  same  mia- 
ner,  but  of  various  dimensions,  so  that  their  combination  forms  not  an  oigaaiied 
whole  (tM  ensemble),  but  an  aggregation  in  every  respect  similar  to  each  of  its 
component  parts.  This  character,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  recurs  in  the  most  minute  details  of  Hindu  sculpture,  for  instance^  in 
the  singular  statues  of  their  divinities,  which  the  artist  has  purposely  surcharged 
with  the  same  attributes  a  thousand  times  repeated.  Without  here  inquiring 
how  this  system  of  architecture  can  have  been  suggested  to  the  Hindus  by  the 
aspect  of  tlie  natural  scenes  around  them,  and  above  all  by  the  original,  if  not 
always  correct  ideas,  that  pervade  their  whole  religious  system,  we  will  say  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  system  itself  on  examining  Mr.  Daniel's 
designs." 
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on  lingam  ;  heap  up,  as  in  our  cathedrals,  ogives  and  roses,  spires 
and  tabernacles,  churches  on  churches  ;  and  let  humanity  never 
stop  in  the  erection  of  its  pious  Babel,  until  its  anns  drop  down 
powerless. 

It  is  a  Ions  way,  however,  from  India  to  Germany,  from  Persia 
to  France.  Identical  in  its  principle,  art  varies  along  its  route,  en- 
riching itself  with  variations  and  bringing  us  the  copious  tribute. 
India  has  contributed,  but  so  has  Greece,  so  has  Rome,  and  doubdess 
other  elements  besides. 

At  first,  on  quitting  Asia,  the  Greek  temple,  a  simple  collection 
of  columns  imder  the  depressed  triangle  of  the  pediment,  hardly  ex- 
hibits a  trace  of  the  aspiration  to  neaven  that  characterised  the 
monuments  of  India,  Persia,  and  Eg}rpt.  Aspiration  disappears; 
beauty  here  consists  in  aggregation  and  order,  but  the  aggregation 
itself  is  feeble.  This  phahmx  of  columns,  this  architectural  republic, 
is  not  yet  united  and  closed  by  an  arch.  In  Greek  art,  as  in  Greek 
society,  the  bond  of  union  is  imperfect.  We  know  how  little  united 
was  the  Hellenic  world,  notwithstanding  its  Amphictyonic  councils. 
We  see  in  it  republics  and  republics,  cities  and  cities,  but  little 
combination.  The  colony,  even,  was  attached  to  the  mother  city 
only  by  a  religious  and  filial  reminiscence. 

The  Etruscan  and  Roman  world  was  more  compact,  so  also  was  Ita- 
lian art.  Here  the  arch  reappears;  it  joins  above,  and  the  vaulted 
roof  closes.  In  other  words,  aggregation  gains  strength,  aspiration 
upwards  tends  to  reappear.  Like  art,  like  society.  Here  there  is  a 
social  hierarchy;  the  force  of  association  is  great.  The  mother  city 
keeps  her  colonies  under  her;  however  distant  they  be,  they  remain 
in  the  city.  As  an  expression  of  such  a  world,  the  column  is  not 
sufficient,  nor  even  the  arch.  Look  at  the  monuments  of  Treves 
and  Nimes,  with  their  double  and  triple  stories  of  arches  and  por- 
ticoes; all  this  will  not  even  yet  be  enough  to  represent  what  is 
comii^.  The  East  has  given  nature;  Greece  the  city;  Rome  the 
city  of  right  and  law.  The  West  and  the  North  will  make  of  it 
the  city  of  God. 

We  know  that  the  Christian  Church  was  primitively  but  the  basi- 
lica of  the  Roman  tribunal.  The  Church  possesses  herself  of  the 
very  pretorium  in  which  Rome  condemned  her.  The  divine  city 
invades  the  judicial  city;  here,  the  advocate  is  the  priest,  the  pretor 
is  God.  The  tribunal  becomes  enlarged  and  rounded,  and  forms  the 
choir.  This  Church,  like  the  Roman  city,  is  still  restricted,  exclu- 
sive; it  is  not  open  to  all;  it  lays  claim  to  mastery,  and  requires  an 
initiation.  It  still  loves  the  catacombs  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  and 
digs  itself  vast  crypts,  which  remind  it  of  its  cradle.  The  catechu- 
mens are  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  edifice;  they  wait  yet  at  the 
gate.  The  baptistery  is  without,  and  so  is  the  cemetery;  the  belfry 
itself,  the  organ  and  the  voice  of  the  church,  rises  by  its  side.  The 
heavy  Roman  arcade  seals  up  with  its  weight  the  subterraneous 
church,  buried  in  its  mysteries.    Things  continue  thus  so  long  as 
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Christiamty  is  in  conflict;  so  long  as  the  tempest  of  invaffian  lasts, 
80  long  as  the  world  does  not  believe  in  its  own  duration.  But  when 
the  fatal  era  of  the  year  1000  is  past;  when  the  ecdenastical  hierar- 
chy finds  tliat  it  has  conquered  the  world,  that  it  is  compleCed, 
crowned,  and  dosed  in  the  pope;  when  Chiistendom^  enioued  in 
the  army  of  the  cmsade,  has  percexred  its  own  nmty;  then  the 
Chnrch  shakes  off  its  narrow  garo,  dilates  to  embnure  the  world,  and 
issues  forth  from  the  gloomy  crypts.  It  mounts,  it  lifto  i^  its  arched 
roofs,  and  rears  them  in  bold  crests,  and  the  oriental  ogive  reappean 
in  the  Roman  arcade. 

The  Roman  hierarchy  piled  arch  on  arch;  the  aaoeidolal  hier- 
ttchy  piles  ogive  on  ogive,  pyramid  on  imamid,  temple  on  temple, 
city  on  dtjr.  The  temple,  the  city  itseu,  are  here  but  an  element 
The  Christian  world  contains  all  the  worlds  that  preceded  it;  die 
Christian  temple  all  the  temples.  The  Oreek  column  is  ihere,  bat 
colossal  and  exfoliated  into  a  sheaf  of  gigantic  sub-cofaxmna.  The 
Boman  arch  is  repeated  in  it,  but  under  a  form  at  once  bolder  and 
more  solid.*  In  the  spire  reappears  the  E^ptian  obelisk,  but  moonled 
on  a  temple.  The  ngures  of  angels  and  prophets  standing  on  the 
coimterforts,  seem  to  proclaim  prajer  to  the  four  winds,  like  the 
muezzin  on  the  minarets.  The  flymg  buttresses,  that  ascend  to  the 
Tool  of  the  nave,t  with  their  light  balustrades,  their  radiating  wheeb, 
and  their  denticulated  points,  seem  like  Jacob's  ladder,  or  that  nanow 
bridge  of  the  Persians,  over  which  souls  are  constrained  to  croe  the 
abyss,  at  the  risk  of  being  overbalanced  by  the  weight  of  their  sinsL 

Here  is  a  prodigious  piling  up,  a  labour  of  Enoeladus.  Giants, 
oae  would  tlunk,  had  sweated  to  rear  these  rocks  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  ab:}  Ossa  on  Pelion,  Olympus  on  Ossa.  But  no; 
this  is  no  work  of  giants,  no  confused  h^p  of  enormous  things,  no 
inorganic  aggregation.    There  has  been  here  something  struuger 

*  Circular  arches  are  liable  to  sink  at  the  crown, — The  gothic  aidies  are 
scarcely  erer  bailt  of  cut  stone,  bat  of  small  stones  embedded  id  a  great  deal  of 
mortar :  and  yet  in  manv  churches  the  arch  is  not  more  tlum  six  inches  tftuds : 
it  is  but  three  or  four  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  dmrcfa 
the  roof  timbers  rest  solely  on  the  side  walls,  and  pass  over  the  arch  without 
pressing  on  it.  They  sustain  a  leaden  roof  weighing  42,240  pounds,  fomeriy 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  belfry  104  feet  high.  Gilbert,  Desc.  de  Notre  Dbbm 
de  Paris. 

f  It  was  in  tlie  twelfth  centuiy  (the  first  epoch  of  the  prunitiTe  ogtval  style)  tlMt 
flying  buttresses  began  to  be  projected  in  the  air.  la  the  eleTenth  oentuiy  they 
were  still  concealed  under  the  roofing  of  the  aisles. — Then  the  counterforts  rose 
like  towers  above  the  roofii  of  the  aisles,  and  were  crowned  with  little  steeples. 
Niches  were  hoHowed  out  in  the  pieis  of  the  counterforts ;  the  arcades  wvi« 
denticulated  and  piereed  with  trefcuts  and  roses.  Gaomont,  iL  SSfi.  See  who  the 
mafinificent  plates  in  Boisser^e,  Description  de  la  cath^iak  de  Celogae. 

f  The  height  of  500  feet  would  seem  to  have  been  the  ideal  aspiivd  after  by 
German  architecture.  Thus  tlie  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  wee*  in* 
tended,  according  to  plans  still  extant,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  500  German  feet 
(443  Fkris  foet) ;  the  spire  of  Strasburg  is  500  Stnsban^feci  high  (445  V^n 
feet).    FiorellOx  Gescfaichte  der  zeicbnenden  KiimCe  inDeotifhhnd,  i.,  p, 411* 
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than  the  anna  of  Titans.  • . .  And  what  k  that?  The  breath  of  the 
qpiiit.  That  H^t  breath  whkh  passed  before  the  face  of  Daniel, 
sweeping  awaj  Jdngdoms  and  shattering  empires,  is  the  same  that 
aweUed  oat  these  vaulted  roofs,  and  sent  up  these  tovreis  towards  the 
sky.  It  has  penetrated  all  the  parts  of  this  great  body  with  a  potent 
aikd  hazmonioos  life;  it  has  erc^ed  the  vegetation  c^  a  vast  tree  from 
agrainof  nnislardseed.  Thespiiit  isthe  shaperofitsown  dwelling. 
Look  at  its  wcxkings  in  the  human  face  in  which  it  is  enclosed;  see 
how  it  marks  the  coantenance,  and  forms  and  deforms  the  features; 
it  hollows  the  eye  with  meditation,  experience,  and  sorrow;  it  fur- 
rows the  brow  with  thoaghty  and  even  oompeb  the  strong  bony 
fiamework  of  the  body  to  b^^l  and  adapt  itself  to  the  motion  of 
the  inward  life.  In  like  manner  it  was  the  artisan  of  its  stony  cover- 
ingy  facAuoned  it  to  its  purpose,  and  marked  it  within  and  without 
with  its  varied  thoughts.  In  it  the  sprit  told  its  own  history,  tak- 
ing good  care  to  omit  nothing  of  the  long  life  it  had  passed  through; 
it  engraved  on  it  all  its  reooOections,  hopes,  re^ts,  and  loves,  and 
made  the  cold  stone  the  receptade  of  its  most  mward  and  cherished 
thoughta  So  soon  as  it  had  come  forth  from  the  catacombs  and  the 
mysterious  ccypt,  to  whidi  the  heathen  had  confined  it,*  it  reared 
that  crypt  towards  the  sk^;  deep  as  it  had  descended,  it  now  soared 
as  high:  the  flame-like  s^nre  escaped,  like  a  deep  sigh  from  a  bosom 
that  had  been  oppressed  for  a  thousand  years.  And  so  strong  was 
the  respiration,  so  vigorously  beat  that  heart  of  mankind,  that  it 
forced  its  way  to  the  light  through  all  parts  of  its  covering,  and 
broke  forth  m  the  ardour  of  love  to  meet  the  glance  of  God.  Look 
at  the  osseoua  and  deeply  hollowed  socket  of  the  gothic  window, 
that  opmal  eye,^  as  it  first  opens  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  eye 
of  the  gothic  window  is  the  token  by  which  the  new  architecture  ia 
classified.^  Andent  art,  a  wordiipper  of  matter,  based  its  classifica- 
tion on  the  column,  the  physical  support  of  the  temple  (Tuscan, 
DcMac,  Ionic  columns,  &c.).  Modem  art,  a  child  of  the  soul  and  the 

*  Scarcely  could  we  cite  a  few  examples  of  crjpts  posterior  to  the  twelfth 
centurr.  Caumont,  Antiquities  Moniuaeiitalcs,  iu  198.  It  was  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  that  the  great  development  of  onval  architecture  took 
place. — The  largest  cnrpt  in  France  is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  See 
Gilbert,  Notice  histonque  et  descriptive  sur  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  p.  76. 

't*  The  German  mig,  eye,  has  been  assigned  as  the  root  of  the  wonl  ogiW ; 
the  curriUiMar  angles  resemble  the  comers  of  the  eye.  Gilbert,  Descr.  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  p.  56. — In  the  primittre  ogiral  architectnre  the  windows  were 
riongated  and  narrow,  whence  they  are  called  laneet'-tJityfedhy  Engfish  antioiiaries. 
'  r  two  lancets  are  coupled  and  enclosed  within  a  prioctpal  arch,  leaving 


between  their  tops  and  the  crown  of  the  onter  arch  a  sptpce  whidi  is  almost  al« 
ways  worked  into  a  trefoil,  a  quatrefetl,  or  a  roM.     Canmont,  p.  251. 

%  This  is^  at  least,  the  principal  element  of  cfaasiffcation  whidt  our  antiqua- 
rians of  Normandy  have  thought  themselves  warranted  in  establishing,  after  com- 
paring togdher  arare  than  1200  chnicbes  of  different  ages.  The  glory  of  hav- 
ing given  a  srientifie  principle  to  thehbtory  of  gothic  art  belong!!  to  the  province 
which  possesses  the  greatest  nnrnber  of  monuments  in  that  st^e.  At  the  head 
of  our  Norman  antiquaries  I  must  cite  MM.  Aogoste  Pr^ost  and  de  Coomont. 
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spirit,  has  for  its  principle,  not  form,  but  phydognomy,  the  eye;  not 
the  column,  but  the  wmdow;  not  ihe  solia,  but  the  void.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  window,  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the 
walls,  like  the  hermit  of  the  Thebald  in  his  granite  cell,  was  quite 
retired  within  itself,  and  plunged  in  meditation.  By  and  bj  it  gra- 
dually comes  forward,  until  it  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the  walL 
It  radiates  in  beautiful  mystic  roses,  exulting  in  celestial  glory;  but 
the  fourteenth  century  has  hardly  elapsed,  ^en  these  roses  change 
their  form,  and  pass  into  flame-hKC  shapes.  Are  these  flames  hearts^ 
or  tears?    Perhaps  they  are  all  these  at  once. 

There  is  the  same  progression  in  the  successive  enlargement  of  the 
church.  The  spirit,  do  what  it  ¥rill,  is  always  ill  at  ease  in  its  dwell- 
ing; in  vain  it  enlarges,*  varies,  and  adorns  it;  it  always  feels  un- 
comfortable and  coxmned.  No,  lovely  though  you  be,  wondrous 
cathedral,  with  your  towers,  your  saints,  your  stone  flowers, 
your  founts  of  marble,  your  great  images  of  Christ  with  their 
golden  glories,  you  cannot  contain  me.  We  must  build  small 
churches  round  the  church,  and  make  it  radiate  in  chapels.i- 
Beyond  the  altar  let  us  erect  an  altar,  a  sanctuary  behind  the  sanc- 
tuary. Let  us  hide  the  Virgin's  chapel  behind  the  choir;  there,  me- 
thinks,  we  shall  breathe  more  freely;  there,  there  will  be  woman's 
knees  for  man  to  lay  his  languid  head  on;  a  voluptuous  repose  be- 
yond the  cross,  death  beyond  life. — But  how  small  is  this  chapel  too; 
how  irksome  are  these  walls !  Must  the  sanctuary  then  quit  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  arch  expand  into  the  canopy  of  heaven? 

The  miracle  is,  that  this  impassioned  vegetation,  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  see  throwing  lip  the  capricious  luxuriance  of  its 
shoots  at  random,  developed  itself  in  obedience  to  a  regular  law,  and 
subdued  its  exuberant  lecundity  to  the  number  and  rythm  of  a 
divine  geometry.  Geometry  and  art,  the  true  and  the  beautiftd, 
met  together.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated,  in  recent  times,  that  the 
curve  best  suited  to  form  a  strong  and  substantial  vault,  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  Michael  Angelo  had  chosen,  as  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful, for  the  dome  of  St  Peter. 

This  geometry  of  beauty  is  permanently  conspicuous  in  that  tjme 
of  Gothic  architectiure,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne;^  it  is  a  regular 

*  In  the  thirteenth  centu^  the  choir  becomes  longer  than  it  was  coopan- 
tively  to  the  nave.  The  collaterals  were  prolonged  round  the  sanctuary,  and 
were  always  flanked  with  chapels.    Caiimont,  p. '236. 

t  It  was  especially  in  the  eleventh  century  that  this  arrangement  was  gene- 
rally observed.     Ibid.,  p.  122. 

I  The  masters  of  this  city  built  many  other  churches.  John  Hiilts  of  Cologne 
continued  the  belfry  of  Strasburg.  in  1369,  John  of  Cologne  boilt  the  two 
churches  of  Campen,  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuydersee,  on  the  plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  That  of  Pra^e  is  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  of  MeU  greatly 
resembles  it.  In  1442,  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  procured  two  stone-catteri  fttm 
Cologne,  to  finish  the  towers  of  his  cathedral.  They  constructed  the  spires  oo 
the  plan  of  that  of  Cologne.  Cologne  artists  built  Notre  Dame  de  FEpine  at 
Cbalons-sur-Mame.    Boisser^ei  p.  Id. 
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body,  which  has  grown  in  the  proportion  proper  to  it,  with  the 
regularity  of  ciystals.  The  cross  of  the  normal  church  is  strictly 
deduced  from  the  figure  by  which  Euclid  constructs  l^e  equilateral 
triangle.*  That  triangle,  the  principle  of  the  normal  ogive,  may  be 
inscnbed  within  the  arc  of  the  vaulted  ceiling;  thus  it  keeps  the  ogive 
equally  removed  from  the  imgainly  meagemess  of  the  pointed  win- 
dows of  the  North,  and  the  heavy  flattening  of  the  Byzantine 
arches.  The  numbers  ten  and  twelve,  with  their  submultiples  and 
multiples,  run  through  the  whole  edifice.  Ten  is  the  human  number, 
that  of  the  digits;  twelve  is  the  divine,  the  astronomic  number;  to 
these  add  seven,  in  honour  of  the  seven  planets.  In  the  towers, f 
and  in  the  whole  building,  the  lower  parts  are  derived  from  the 
square,  and  subdivided  into  the  octagon;  the  upper  parts,  ruled  by 
the  triangle,  unfold  into  hexagons  and  dodecagons.^  The  column 
has  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  relation  of  its 
diameter  to  its  height.§  The  height  is  equal  to  the  span  of  the 
arch,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny. 
Thus  the  traditions  of  antiquity  subsist  in  this  type  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  arch,  thrown  from  one  pillar  to  the  other,  is  fifty  feet  wide. 
This  number  is  repeated  throughout  the  whole  edifice  ;  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  aisles  have  half,  and 
the  facade  three  times  the  width  of  the  arch.  The  total  length  of 
the  edifice  is  three  times  its  total  width,  or,  in  other  words,  nine 
times  the  width  of  the  arch.  The  width  of  the  whole  is.  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  choir  and  of  the  nave,||  or  to  the  height  of  the 
middle  of  the  vaulted  roof.T  The  length  is  to  the  height,  as  two  to 
five.  Lastly,  the  arcade  and  the  aisles  are  repeated  on  the  outside 
in  the  counterforts  and  the  flying  buttresses  that  support  the  build- 

*  We  borrow  this  observation,  and  generally  all  the  details  that  follow,  from 
the  description  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  by  fioisser^  (French  and  German), 
1828. 

f  The  metropolitan  churches  had  their  towers,  the  inferior  churches  only 
belfries.  Thus  the  hierarchy  was  maintained  even  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
church. 

X  Furthermore,  the  choir  is  terminated  by  &^e  sides  of  a  dodecagon,  and  each 
chapel  by  three  sides  of  an  octagon. 

§  The  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  6  and  1  to  7. 

II  The  porch,  the  square  of  the  transept,  the  chapels  with  the  aisle  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  choir,  are  each  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  principal  arch, 
and  taken  tosether  are  equal  to  the  total  breadth.  The  breadth  of  the  transept 
is  to  its  total  length  as  2  to  5 ;  and  to  the  breadth  of  the  choir  and  the  nave  as 
2  tod. 

IT  The  height  of  the  lateral  arches  is  two-fifths  of  the  total  breadth,  that  is  twice 
1^0  or  60  feet. — The  breadth  in  the  clear  of  the  middle  arch  is  to  its  height  as 
2  to  7 ;  the  ratio  for  the  lateral  arches  is  that  or  1  to  8. — On  the  exterior  the 

Rrincipal  breadth  of  the  church  is  equal  to  its  total  height.    The  length  is  to  the 
eight  as  2  to  5.    There  is  the  same  proportion  between  the  height  of  each  story 
and  that  of  the  whole  building. 

2t 
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ing.  Seyen,  the  number  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the 
seven  Bacraments,  is  also  that  of  the  chapels  of  the  choir;  twice  seven 
is  that  of  the  columns  that  sustain  it. 

This  predilection  for  the  mystic  numbers  is  seen  in  all  the 
churches.  That  of  Reims  has  seven  entrances;  those  of  Reims 
and  Chartres  have  seven  chapels  round  the  choir.*  The  choir  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  has  seven  arches.  The  length  of  the  transept 
is  144  feet  (16  times  9),  its  breadth  42  (6  times  7);  this  is  also 
the  breadth  of  one  of  the  towers^  and  the  diameter  of  one  of  the 
great  roses;  the  towers  of  the  same  church  are  204  feet  high  (17 
tm:xes  12).  It  contains  297  columns  (297  divided  by  3=99,  which, 
divided  by  3=33,  which  again  divided  by  3=11),  and  45  chapels 
(5x9).  The  bel&y  which  surmounted  the  transept  was  104  feet 
high,  like  the  principal  arch.  Notre  Dame  de  K^ms  measures 
408  feet  in  the  clear  (^^8=204,  the  height  of  the  towers  of  the 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris;  «^*=12).t  Chartres  measures  396  feet 
(s|«=66;  ¥=33=3x11).  The  naves  of  St.  Ouen,  in  Rouen, 
and  of  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg  and  Chartres,  are  all  three  of 
equal  length  (244  feet).  The  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  is  110  feet 
hi^  (ijy>=ll),  110  feet  long,  and  27  wide  (3  in  the  third  power). 

To  whom  appertained  this  science  of  mmiberB,  this  divine  ma- 
thematics? To  no  mortal  man,  but  to  the  Church  of  God.  The 
secret  of  it  was  transmitted  with  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  mys* 
teries,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Church,  in  the  chapters  and 
monasteries.^  The  church  alone  could  accomplish  these  miracles  of 
architecture.  Often,  to  complete  a  monument,  she  called  a  whole 
people  to  her  aid.    A  hundred  thousand  men  worked  together  on 

*  See  Povillon-Pi^rard,  Descr.  de  Notre  Dame  de  Reims ;  Gilbert,  Dcscr. 
de  Chartres. 

f  The  outer  length  is  438  feet  8  inches  ;  438  is  divbible  by  3,  S,  4^  and  12 ; 
divided  by  12  it  gives  365-5,  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  year,  with  a  fnction 
over,  and  this  fraction  marks  a  still  nearer  approach  to  exactness.  [The  reader 
may  suspect  a  misprint  here,  birt  there  is  none.  The  arithmetic,  such  as  it  B» 
is  the  authoi^& — TaANSLAToa.]  There  are  thirty-six  outer  and  thirty-four  inner 
butting  pillars.  The  middle  arch  is  thirty-^ve  feet  wide ;  there  are  thirty^e 
statues  and  twenty-one  lateral  arches. 

I  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  middle  ages 
were  architects  and  built.  It  was  Lanfranc  who  constructed  the  magnificrot 
church  of  St.  EUenne  in  Caen.  According  to  a  tradition  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  Thomas  a*  Becket  built  a  church  during  his  exile,  &c.  One  of  the 
ten  abbots,  Marodargent's  successors,  was  master  of  the  works.  Saint  Ouen 
Gilbert.— 'An  archdeacon  of  Paris  constructed  all  the  machines  of  war  for  SimoD 
de  Montfort.  In  the  fourteenth  centurv,  William  of  Wickham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  Windsor  for  Edward  III.  See  Bayle,  art.  Wickhanu  A  ctp> 
roelite  of  Verona,  in  1497,  rebuilt  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  in  Parts,  after  its 
fall.  Corrozet,  Antiquities  de  Paris,  1686,  p.  156,  &c.  &c  Under  the  first  and 
second  races,  down  to  Philip  Augustus,  there  was  not  one  artist  but  bdonged  to 
the  clergy.— No  one  has  better  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  sacer* 
dotal  epoch  and  those  that  followed  it  than  M.  Magnin,  in  an  article  (Kcvue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  July,  1832)  on  the  statue  of  Queen  Nantechilde,  and  in  r-^ 
ther  article  on  the  origin  of  the  theatre  (December,  1834). 
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tliat  of  StxBsbur^,*  and  such  was  their  zeal,  that  ni^ht  cotdd  not 
interrupt  their  labours,  but  they  continued  them  by  torchlight. 
Often,  too,  the  Church  lavished  ages  upon  her  performance,  slowly 
accomplishing  a  perfect  work.  Ilenaud  de  Montauban  carried 
stones  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  they  are  at  work  upon  it  at 
this  day.f    Nothing  could  resist  this  patient  energy. 

That  Gothic  art  has  had  analogies  in  Byzantium,  Persia,  or  Spain, 
is  a  thing  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  what  signifies  this  after  all? 
It  belongs  to  the  place  where  it  has  struck  deepest  root,  where  it 
has  approached  nearest  to  its  ideal.  Our  Norman  cathedrals  are 
eingularlj  numerous,  beautiful,  and  varied;  their  English  daughters 
are  prodigiously  rich,  delicately  and  subtly  wrousht.  But  the  mys- 
tic genius  is  more  strongly  marked,  it  seems,  m  the  churches  of 
Germany.  There  is  there  a  land  well  prepared,  a  soil  made  expressly 
to  bear  Christ's  flowers.  Nowhere  have  man  and  nature,  the 
brother  and  sister,  enacted  a  purer  and  more  childlike  love  under  the 
Father's  eye.  The  German  soul  conceived  a  kindly  love,  for  flowers, 
trees,  and  God's  beautiful  mountains,  and  built  of  them  in  its 
simplicity  miracles  of  art ;  as  at  the  birth  of  the  child  Jesus  they 
arrange  the  handsome  Christmas  tree,  all  loaded  with  garlands,  rib- 
bons, and  candle-branches  for  the  delight  of  children.  Herein  it  was 
that  the  middle  ages  produced  golden  souls,  that  have  passed  away 
immarked  and  unknown,  candid  souls,  at  once  puerile  and  nrofound, 
that  scarcely  had  a  notion  of  time,  buried  as  they  were  in  tiie  bosom 
of  eternity,  and  letting  the  world  sweep  on  before  them  without 
discerning  any  thing  in  its  stormy  waves  except  the  blue  of  heaven. 
What  are  their  names  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  We  know  only  that 
they  were  of  that  obscure  and  vast  association  that  spread  every- 
where. They  had  their  lodges  in  Cologne  and  Strasbur^.  Their  em- 
blem, as  ancient  as  Germany,  was  Thor's  hammer.  With  the  pagan 
hammer,  sanctified  in  their  Christian  hands,  they  continued  through- 
out the  world  the  great  work  of  the  New  Temple,  the  renovation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  To  know  with  what  assiduity  and  self-denial 
they  wrought,  obscure  as  they  were  and  lost  in  the  ^[reat  association, 
we  must  ^Emce  over  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
cathedrals.  Ascend  into  those  airy  deserts,  to  the  extreme  points  of 
those  spires  where  the  plumber  ventures  but  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  there  you  will  often  find,  expc^ed  to  the  winds  alone  and  seen  but 
by  the  eye  of  God,  some  master-piece  of  art  and  sculpture  on  which 
the  pious  workman  has  expended  his  life.    Not  a  name,  not  a  mark, 

*  See  respecting  this  church  Grandidier,  Essai  sur  la  cathedrale  de  Strasburg ; 
Hist  de  la  catb.  de  Strssb. ;  Fiorello,  Gesch.  der  zeichnenden  Kiiiiste  in  DeutM^ 
land,  i.  350,  sqq. 

f  Only  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  is  completed;  it  is  two  hundred  feet  high. 
M.  Boisserde  had  annexed  to  his  description  a  plan  for  the  restoration  and  com- 
pletion of  the  edi6ce,  in  accordance  with  the  primitive  plan  of  tlie  architects* 
which  was  recovered  a  few  years  ago  by  a  most  fortunate  chance.  See  also 
Fiorello,  1. 389-^423. 
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not  a  letter  ;  he  would  have  thought  it  robbing  God  of  his  gloiy. 
He  wrought  for  God  alone,  forliisMouVs  remedy.  One  name,  however, 
which  they  have  preserved  with  a  graceful  preference  is  that  of  a  vir* 
gin  who  wrought  for  Notre  Dame  de  Strasoouig ;  a  part  of  the  sculp* 
tures  that  crown  the  prodigious  spire  was  plac^  there  by  her  weak 
hands*  Thus,  in  the  legend,  the  rock  wnich  all  the  efforts  of  the 
men  could  not  move,  rolled  before  the  foot  of  a  child.! 

The  patroness  of  the  masons^  too,  St.  Catherine,  was  a  viigin, 
whom  we  see  with  her  geometrical  wheel,  her  mysterious  rose,  on 
the  floor  of  the  cathedr^  of  Cologne.  AnoUier  virgin,  St  Barbe, 
leans  there  on  her  tower  pierced  with  a  trinity  of  windows.  All 
these  humble  mcuons  wrought  for  the  Virgin.  Their  cathedrals  hardlj 
raised  a  fathom  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  dedicate  their  mystic 
towers  to  her.  She  alone  knows  all  they  embody  of  human  lives,  <^ 
obscure  self-sacrifices,  of  sighs  of  love,  and  of  prayers.  O,  mater 
Dei! 

The  Gt>thic  style,  produced  by  the  free  effort  of  mysticism,  is  wliat 
some  have  called  it  without  understanding  it,  the  fiee  style.  I  say 
free,  and  not  arbitrary.  Had  it  kept  to  the  fine  type  of  Cologne, 
had  it  remained  submissive  to  geometrical  harmony,  it  would  have 
perished  of  languor.  In  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  France  and 
England,  being  less  controled  by  arithmetical  rules  and  by  religious 
idealism,  it  received  more  fully  the  varied  impress  of  history.  As 
German  jurisprudence  when  transported  into  France  lost  its  symbolical 
character,  and  took  one  more  realj  historical,  variable,  and  suscepUble 
of  successive  abstractions ;  so  Gt>thic  art  lost  there  somewhat  of  its 
divinity,  and  came  to  represent  along  with  the  relimous  sentiment  all 
the  variety  of  actual  circumstances,  of  men  and  of  the  times.  Ger- 
man art,  more  impersonal,  has  rarely  named  the  artists  ;  ours  have 
marked  our  churcnes  with  their  ardent  personaUty ;  we  read  thai 
names  on  thcT  walls  of  Notre  Dame  de  Pans,  on  the  tombs  in  Rouen^t 

*  Sabine  de  Steinbach,  Erwin  de  Steinbach  who  began  the  towen  in 
1277.  They  were  to  have  been  594  feet  high.  Fiorello,  i.  356.  The 
names  of  some  other  German  architects  are  known.  My  assertion  it  oevei^ 
tbeless  true  in  general.  In  France  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
that  art  began  to  take  an  individual  character,  and  monuments  to  bear  an  au- 
thor^s  name.  It  was  then  that  Ingelramme  directed  the  works  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Rouen,  and  constructed  the  Bee,  in  1214;  Robert  de  Lusarche  built 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  in  1220;  Pierre  de  Montereaii,  the  abbey  of  Long 
Pont,  in  1*227;  Hugues  Lebergier,  St  Nicaise  de  Reims,  in  1229;  Jean  Cbetle, 
the  south  lateral  portal  of  Notre  Dame,  in  1257.  See  M.  M.  Mapiin*s  io> 
genious  article  on  the  Revolution  of  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  July  15,  1832;  and  a  report  from  M.  Didron  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Revue  dn  Progt^  Social,  August,  1834;  in  this  paper  will  be 
found  numerous  personal  views  and  observations,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  bit- 
Cory  of  art  in  France. 

•f  This  is  the  legend  of  Mont  St.  MicheL 

%  Inscription  on  a  stone  coffin  in  St  Ouen :  '*  Hie  jacet  fnter  Johannes  Mare- 
dargent  alias  Roussel,  quondam  abbas  istius  monasterii,  <^ui  incepit  istam  rocle- 
siam  edificare  de  novo,  et  fecit  chonim,  et  capellns,  et  pilliaria  turrit  et  r*'^*"* 
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on  the  tumulaiy  stones  and  the  mazes  of  the  church  of  Rheims.* 
Anxiety  for  renown  and  rivaky  impelled  these  artists  to  desperate 
deeds.  At  Caen  and  at  Rouen  we  find  parallels  for  the  story  of 
Dsedalus  killing  his  nephew  through  envy.  You  see  in  a  churcn  in 
the  latter  town  the  hostile  and  threatening  effigies  of  Alexandre  de 
Bemeval,  and  of  his  pupil  whom  he  poinaraed.  Their  dogs,  crouched 
at  their  feet,  still  threaten  each  other.  The  unfortunate  joung  man, 
in  the  sadness  of  a  destiny  unaccomplished,  bears  on  his  breast  the 
incomparable  rose  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  surpass  liis 
master.f 

How  can  I  reckon  up  our  beautiful  churches  of  the  thirteenth 
century?  I  would  fain  speak  at  least  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.} 
But  there  is  one  who  has  marked  this  edifice  with  such  a  lion's 
footprint,  that  no  one  henceforth  will  venture  to  meddle  with  it. 
Henceforth  it  is  his  property,  his  fief;  it  is  Quasimodo's  majorat. 
He  has  built  up  besiae  the  old  cathedral,  a  cathedral  of  poetry,  as 
firm  as  the  foundations  of  the  other,  as  lofty  as  its  towers.  If  I 
looked  on  the  church,  it  would  be  as  a  book  of  history,  as  the 
^eat  register  of  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy.  We  know  that 
Its  portal,  formerly  covered  with  the  images  of  all  the  kings  of 
France,  is  the  work  of  Philip  Augustus;  the  south-eastern  portal 
owes  its  origin  to  St.  Loui8,§  the  northern  to  Philip  the  Fair;||  the 
latter  was  constructed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  templars,  no  doubt 
in  order  to  avert  the  malediction  of  Jacques  Molay.1[  This  melancholy 
portal  has  in  its  red  door  the  monument  of  Jean  sans  Peur,**  the 

partem  cruets  monasterii  antedicti.**  Gilbert,  Descr.  de  1'  Eglise  de  St.  Ouen,  p. 
18.  This  Marcdargeot  was  abbot  from  1803  to  1339.  But  die  transept,  the 
tower  above  it,  and  part  of  the  nave  were  not  completed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    Ibid. 

*  In  several  churches,  amone  others  in  those  of  Chartres  and  Reims,  there 
was  a  mosaic  spiral,  or  labyrinth,  or  dadalut,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  transept. 
This  was  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  being  die  emblem  of  the  interior  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jenisalem.  The  labyrinth  of  Reims  displayed  the  names  of  the  four 
architects  of  the  church.  Pavilion  Pi^rard,  Descr.  de  Notre  Dame  de  Reims. 
That  of  Chartres  is  surnamed  ia  Heue,  It  would  measure,  if  developed,  768 
feet    Gilbert,  Descr.  de  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  p.  44. 

f  Berneval  finished  the  transept  of  St.  Ouen  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  constructed  the  southern  rose  in  1439.  His  pupil  made 
the  northern  one,  and  surpassed  his  master.  Berneval  killed  him  and  was 
hanged.  D.  Pommeraye,  Hist,  de  Tabbaye  de  Saint  Ouen,  &c.,  p.  196.— Car- 
dinal Cibo,  nephew  to  Leo  X.,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Ouen,  had  the  prmcipal  fa9ade 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  in  1515.    Gilbert,  Descr.  de  St.  Ouen,  p.  23. 

%  Alexander  III.  laid  the  first  stone  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  in  1163.  The 
principal  fa9ade  was  finished  at  the  latest  in  1223.  The  nave  also  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

§  Itwasbq^un  in  1257.  ||  Begun  in  1312,  or  1313. 

IT  It  was  on  the  square  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  that  he  was  burned.  On  that 
square  stood  also  the  bishop's  gallows ;  it  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  pillory  was  set  up  in  its  stead,  in  1767.  Distances 
were  reckoned  ^ong  all  the  roacu  of  France  from  this  pillory.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  1790.    Gilbert,  Descr.  de  Notre  Damede  Paris. 

••  1404—19. 
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murderer  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  gr^t  heairy  chui^  all 
covered  with  fleurs  da  Us,  belongs  more  to  history  than  to  religion. 
It  has  little  buoyancy,  little  of  tiaskt  upward  movement  so  stnking 
in  the  churches  of  Strasburg  and  Cologne.  The  longitudinal  bands 
that  divide  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  check  its  spring;  they  are  rather 
the  lines  of  a  book.     There  is  a  narrative  here  instead  of  nrayer. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  the  church  of  the  monarcny;  Notre 
Dame  de  Reims,  that  of  the  royal  consecration.  The  latter  is  finished, 
contrary  to  the  usual  condition  of  cathedrals.  Bich,  transparent, 
spruce  and  fine  in  its  colossal  coquetry,  it  seems  decked  out  for  a 
fSte;  it  is  but  so  much  the  sadder  to  look  on,  the /i^lie  returns  no  more. 
Loaded  all  over  with  sculptures,  covered  more  than  any  other  churdi 
with  the  emblems  of  the  priesthood,  it  sjmbolises  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  priest.  On  the  outer  stairs  of  the  transept, 
devils  disport  themselves,  gambol  down  the  rapid  slopes,  and  make 
fiu^es  at  the  town,  whilst  the  people  is  pilloried  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clocher  h,  TAnge. 

St.  Denis  is  a  church  of  tombs,  not  a  sombre  and  dreary  pagan 
necropolis,  but  glorious  and  triumphant,  all  brilliant  with  faith  and 
ho^,  broad  ana  shadowless,  like  tne  soul  of  St  Louis,  who  built  it; 
plam  without,  beautiful  within;  tall  and  slender,  as  if  to  weigh  the 
lighter  on  the  dead.  The  nave  ascends  to  the  choir  by  a  flight  of 
steps  that  seem  to  await  the  prooesdon  of  the  generations  that  are 
to  ascend  and  descend  with  the  remains  of  the  kmgs. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  we  are  arrived,  Grothic  architecture  had 
reached  its  plenitude,  it  was  in  the  severe  beauty  of  virginity,  that 
brief  adorable  moment  in  which  nothing  can  abide  here  below. 
That  moment  of  pure  beauty  was  succeeded  by  another  which  is 
also  well  known  to  us.  You  know  that  second  youth  when  the 
weight  of  life  has  already  been  felt,  when  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  reveals  itself  in  a  sad  smile,  when  a  piercing  glance  escapes 
firom  beneath  the  long  eyelashes,  then  is  the  time  aSiixefHts  that 
can  be  had  will  hardly  suffice  to  beguile  the  troubled  heart;  then  is  the 
time  for  gorgeous  garments  and  ornaments.  Such  was  the  Grothic 
church  in  the  second  ages;  it  displayed  a  delicious  coquetry  in  its 
dress:  rich  ¥midow8  capped  with  imposing  triangles^*  charming 
tabernacles  attached  to  the  gates  and  the  towers,  Hke  catkins  <^ 
diamonds,  a  fine  and  transparent  lacc-work  of  stone,  spun  by  the 
fairies'  spindle.  Thus  it  went  on  increasing  in  bravery  and  gor- 
geousness  in  proportion  as  the  evil  within  was  augmenting.  Ton 
strive  in  vain,  suffering  beauty;  the  bracelet  hangs  loosely  round 
your  emaciated  arm;  you  know  too  much,  thougnt  devoura  you, 
you  are  languishing  under  a  powerless  love. 
^  Art  sank  deeper  and  deeper  eveiy  day  into  this  stale  of  emacia- 
tion.   It  grew  envenomed  against  the  stone  it  wrought,  wreaked 

•  These  triaoglcs  are  ihe  &?ourite  omameiil  of  the  foufteenth  ccatniy. 
They  were  then  added  to  Daoy  doon  and  windowi  of  the  tbixteeoth.  See 
those  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
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on  it  its  anger  at  feeling  its  own  life-springs  drying  up,  and  hollowed 
and  ransacked,  and  attenuated  and  subtilised  it.  Architecture 
became  the  sister  of  scholastic  philosophy,  like  which  it  divided 
and  subdivided.  Its  scheme  was  Aristotelic,  its  method  that  of  St* 
Thomas.  It  wasUke  a  series  of  stone  syllogisms  that  did  not  reach 
that  conclusion.  People  think  there  is  coldness  in  all  these  refine- 
ments of  Gothic  arty  in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  and  in  the 
scholastic  lore  of  the  troubadours  and  of  Petrarch.  This  comes  of 
not  knowing  what  passion  is,  how  ingenious,  obstinate,  intent, 
subtle,  and  keen  in  its  pursuits.  Thirsting  for  the  infinite  of  which 
it  has  briefly  beheld  a  fugitive  gleam,  it  ^Ves  the  senses  an  ex- 
traordinary vivacity,  it  becomes  a  ma^ni^dng  glass  that  exag- 
gerates and  distinguishes  the  least  details.  It  pursues  that  infinite 
in  the  imperceptible  globule  of  air  in  which  floats  one  ray  of 
heaven,  it  seeks  it  in  tne  thickness  of  a  single  glossy  hair,  in  the 
last  fibre  of  a  beating  heart.  Dissect,  dissect,  keen  scalpel !  thou 
mayst  pierce  and  cut,  thou  mayst  spUt  the  hair  and  slice  the  atom, 
thou  wilt  not  find  thy  God  there. 

In  daily  urging  forward  this  ardent  pursuit,  what  man  met  waa 
man  himself.  The  human  and  natural  part  of  Christianity  became 
more  and  more  developed,  and  took  possession  of  the  church.  The 
Gothic  vegetation,  tired  of  climbing  m  vain,  stretched  itself  on  the 
ground,  and  gave  out  its  flowers.  What  flowers?  Images  of  man 
painted  and  sculptured  representations  of  Christianity,  of  the 
apostles  and  the  saints.  Painting  and  sculpture,  the  materialist 
arts  which  reproduce  the  finite,  gradually  suffocated  architecture;* 
the  latter,  the  abstract,  infinite,  suent  art,  could  not  keep  its  ground 
against  its  Uveher  and  more  speaking  sisters.    The  human  coimte- 

*  Paindng  on  glass  begins  in  the  eleventh  century  (the  Romans  since  Nero's 
time  used  coloured  glass,  particularly  blue).  A  beautiful  red  is  most  frequent 
in  the  old  windows :  it  used  to  be  said  proTerbially,  Wine  the  colour  of  the  wm^ 
dows  in  the  Sonde  ChapeUe.  The  windows  of  this  church  are  of  the  first  period* 
those  of  St.  Gervab  of  the  second  and  third,  and  from  ^e  hand  of  Vinaigrier 
and  Jean  Cousin.  In  the  second  period,  the  figures  becoming  gigantic,  are  in- 
tersected by  the  square  panes.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  fine  panes  of  the 
^reat  windows  of  Colonie,  which  boir  the  date  1509,  the  apogee  of  the  German 
achool;  they  are  treated  in  a  monumental  and  symmetric  manner.  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  is  the  patron  of  the  painters  on  glass;  William  of  Cologne,  and  Jacques 
AUemand  are  also  named.  John  of  Bruges  invented  smalts,  or  glasses  with 
double  layers.  The  reformation  reduced  this  art  in  Germany  to  a  purely  h^ 
nldic  use.  It  flourished  in  Switzerland  until  1700.  France  had  acquired  so 
much  reputation  in  this  way,  that  Guillaume  de  Marseilles  was  sent  for  to  Rome. 
i>y  Julius  II.,  to  decorate  the  windows  of  the  Vatican.  Durine  the  epoch  of 
Italian  influence,  the  desire  for  harmony  and  chiaroscuro  causeotbe  black  and 
white  style  of  painting  to  be  used  in  the  windows  of  Anet  and  Ecouen;  this  was 
an  obtrusion  of  Protestantism  into  painting.  In  Flanders,  the  epoch  of  the 
peat  colourists  (Rubens,  &c.)  brought  on  a  distaste  for  painting  on  glass.  See 
in  the  Revue  Franfaise  an  extract  from  M.  Brongniart's  report  to  the  Acad^mie 
det  Sciences  on  naintin^  on  glass.  See  also  the  notice  of  the  coloured  windows 
of  Rouen  by  M.  Langlois;  and  the  work  to  be  published  by  M.  de  Caumont  on 
painting  in  the  middle  ages. 
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nance  diversified  and  peopled  the  holy  nakedness  of  the  walls. 
Under  pretext  of  piety,  man  everywhere  placed  his  own  image; 
first,  it  gained  admittance  as  Christ,  apostle,  or  prophet;  then,  in 
its  own  name  lying  humbly  on  the  tombs:  who  would  have  denied 
the  asylum  of  the  temple  to  these  poor  dead  men?  At  first,  they 
were  content  with  a  single  slab  in  the  pavement,  on  which  tb^ 
image  was  engraved;  then,  the  slab  rose  up,  the  tomb  swelled,  the 
image  became  a  statue.  Then  the  tomb  was  a  mausoleum,  a  cata- 
falque of  stones  that  filled  the  church:  what  do  I  say?  it  was  itsdf 
a  chapel,  a  church.  God,  squeezed  into  a  comer  of  his  own  house, 
was  fortunate  in  being'  able  to  keep  a  chapel  for  himself.  Man  was 
enthroned  in  a  Christian  church;  what  remained  for  the  latter  but 
to  become  pagan  once  more,  and  put  on  the  form  of  the  Hellenic 
temple? 

Architecture  rests  on  two  ideas:  one  natural,  that  of  order;  one 
supernatural,  that  of  infinity.  In  Greek  art,  the  former  prevails.  The 
strong  Greek  column,  elegantly  grouped,  carries  with  ease  a  light 

Sediment;  the  weak  leans  on  the  strong;  this  is  logical  and  human, 
othic  art  is  supernatural,  superhuman.  It  is  bom  of  a  faith  in  the 
miraculous,  the  poetic,  the  absurd.  This  is  not  said  in  mockery;  I 
borrow  St.  Augustine's  phrase:  Credo  quia  absurdum.  The  divine 
mansion,  forasmuch  as  it  is  divine,  has  no  need  of  strong  columns; 
if  it  accepts  a  physical  support,  this  is  an  act  of  mere  condescension; 
enough  toi  it  is  the  breath  of  Grod.  These  supports  it  will  reduce  to 
nothmg  if  possible.  It  will  delight  in  placing  enormous  masses  on 
slender  cohnnettes.  The  miracle  is  evident  In  this  consists  the 
principle  of  life  for  Gothic  architecture;  it  is  the  architecture  erf 
miracles.  The  idea  of  a  miracle  is  that  of  an  instantaneous  act,  of  a 
fiat,  of  a  sudden  aid  accorded  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature;  in 
that  case  it  is  sublime.  A  regular  miracle,  like  the  course  of  the 
sun,  becomes  common-place,  and  without  etfect.  A  motionless, 
petrified  miracle,  without  pressing  necessity,  produces  all  the  e£^ 
of  an  absurdity.  Love  delights  in  believing  the  absurd;  this,  again, 
is  self-devotion,  an  immolation.  But  the  moment  love  shall  nave 
become  wanting,  the  strangeness  and  oddity  of  these  forms  will  be 
obvious,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  will  be  shocked  quite  as  much 
as  logic* 

If  It  is  the  very  essence  of  art  to  be  dinnterested,  to  be  to  itself  its 

? roper  object,  then  Gothic  art  is  less  art  than  was  that  of  Greece. 
The  latter  aims  at  the  beautiful,  nothing  more;  it  is  a  young  ait 
which  finds  its  full  satis&ction  in  form.  Gothic  cmves  the  good 
and  the  holy;  art  is  here  as  a  means  of  religion,  as  a  moral  power. 
Art  in  the  service  of  a  religion  of  death,  of  a  system  of  morals  which 
prescribes  the  annihilation  of  the  flesh,  must  encounter  and  cheridi 

*  Architecture  fell  from  poetry  into  romance,  from  the  manreUoos  into  the 
absurd,  when  it  adopted  cuUde  lampe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  pyn* 
midal  forms  were  turned  with  their  points  downwards.  See  those  of  St.  Pierre 
de  Caen  which  seem  ready  to  fall  and  crush  you. 
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Ugliness.  Voluntary  ugliness  is  a  sacrifice,  natural  ugliness  is  an 
occasion  of  humility^.  Penitence  is  u^ly,  vice  still  more  so.  The 
god  of  sin,  the  hideous  dragon,  the  devil,  is  in  the  church,  van- 
quished indeed  and  humbled,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  there.  Tlie 
Greek  stvle  often  makes  the  brute  divine;  the  lions  of  Rome,  the 
steeds  of  the  Parthenon  have  remained  ^ods.  Gothic  bestialises 
man,  to  make  him  blush  for  himself,  berore  making  him  divine. 
Here  is  Christian  ugliness.  Where  is  Christian  beauty?  It  is  in 
that  tragic  image  of  mortification  and  woe,  in  that  pathetic  look, 
those  arms  opened  to  embrace  the  world.  Terrific  beauty,  adorable 
ugliness,  which  our  old  painters  feared  not  to  present  to  the  sanctified 
soul.  Must  it  be  that  a  time  shall  come  when  man  looks  in  it  for 
something  else,  when  he  prefers  the  graces  of  life  to  the  sublimity 
of  death,  when  he  carps  about  the  forms  of  a  God  who  died  for  him? 

In  all  Grothic  art,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  there  was,  we  must 
confess,  something  complex,  old,  and  importunate.  The  enormous 
mass  of  the  churcn  is  propped  by  innumerable  counterforts,  and  la- 
boriously upraised  and  sustained,  like  Christ  on  the  cross.  It  is 
wearisome  to  see  it  surrounded  by  coimtless  struts  and  stays  that 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  house  that  threatens  to  topple  down, 
or  of  an  unmiished  building. 

Yes,  the  house  was  topphng,  it  could  not  be  finished.  This  art, 
aissailable  in  its  form,  £med  also  in  its  social  principle.  The  form  of 
sodety  whence  it  sprang  was  too  unequal  and  too  unjust.  The  sys- 
tem of  castes,  however  attenuated  by  Christianity,  still  subasted. 
The  Church,  sprung  from  the  people,  was  soon  a&aid  of  the  people, 
shunned  it,  and  made  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  feudalism,  and 
then  with  royalty  when  this  was  victorious  over  feudalism.  It 
took  part  in  the  melancholy  victories  of  royalty  over  the  communes, 
to  the  birth  of  which  itself  had  lent  its  aid.  Tne  cathedral  of  Reims 
displays  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  belfries  the  ima^e  of  the  bourgeois 
of  the  fifteenth  century  punished  for  having  resisted  the  imposition 
of  a  tax.*  This  image  of  the  pilloried  people  is  a  brand  upon  the 
Church  herself.   The  voice  of  the  sufierers  rose  with  the  chants.   Did 

*  There  are  eight  figures  of  gigantic  size  serving  as  caryatides.  One  of  the 
bourgeois  holds  a  purse,  out  of  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  taking  money,  another 
shows  marks  of  branding ;  others  pierced  with  wounds,  present  torn'  tax  rolls. 
Some  amateurs  are  of  opinion  that  these  figures  allude  to  a  revolt  which  occurred 
respeaine  the  gabelle,  in  1461,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  imqvgmaqut, 
Loub  XL  had  200  of  the  rebels  hanged.  Others  allege,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Reims  having  rebelled  against  Gervais,  their  archbishop,  were  condemned  to 
construct  the  belfry  at  their  own  expense.  Four  similar  statues  were  placed  on 
silveroolumnssurrounding  the  great  altar.  Pavilion  Pi^rard,  Descr.  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Reims. — We  look  for  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  this  important  town  by  iM.  Varin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
history  in  the  university. — A  com  merchant  of  Rouen  having  been  hung  for  using 
fidse  measures,  his  property  was  confiscated.  A  part  was  given  to  the  poor  and 
the  rest  was  expended  in  building  a  portal  to  the  great  church  of  the  town, 
whereon  the  life  of  the  convicted  merchant  is  represented  from  his  childhood  to 
his  death.    Taillepied,  Antiquities  de  Roaen^  p.  77. 
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God  sladly  accept  such  a  homage?  I  know  not:  bat  it  fleema  to  me 
that  CQuiches  built  by  carveea  (forced  labours)  raised  out  of  the  tithes 
of  a  famishing  people,  all  blazoned  with  the  pride  of  bishops  and 
lords,  and  filled  with  their  insolent  tombs  must  have  become  day 
by  day  less  pleasing  to  Heaven.  Beneath  these  stones  there  were  too 
mimy  tears. 

The  middle  ages  could  not  suffice  for  the  human  race;  they  ooold 
not  majutain  their  haughty  pretension  to  be  the  world's  final  and 
supreme  phase,  its  consummation.  The  temple  was  to  be  made  laiger. 
The  divine  embrace,  promised  to  the  world  by  the  outstretched  aims 
of  Christ,  was  to  be  realised.  In  this  embrace  was  tooperate  that 
miracle  of  love,  the  identification  of  the  loving  and  the  beloved  ob- 
ject. Mankind  was  to  recogmse  Christ  in  itself;  to  perceive  in  itsdf 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion.  It  remarked  it  in 
Job  ana  Joseph,  it  traced  it  again  in  the  martyrs.  This  mysdc  in- 
tuition of  an  eternal  Christ,  ceaselessly  renewed  in  humankind, 
presents  itself  everywhere  in  ihe  middle  ages;  confused,  indeed,  and 
obscure,  but  daily  acquiring  new  distinctness.  It  appears  sponta- 
neous andpopular ;  foreim,  and  often  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  llie  people,  whilst  obeying  tne  priest,  still  makes  a  voj 
clear  distinction  between  the  pnest  and  tne  saint,  between  Ghiist 
and  God.  From  age  to  age  it  cultivates,  exalts,  and  refines  this 
ideal  in  the  reality  of  histoiy .  This  Christ  of  meekness  and  long- 
suffering  appears  in  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  spat  on  by  the  bishops; 
in  the  good  King  Robert,  excommunicated  Dy  the  pope;  in  Crode- 
firoy  de  Bouillon,  a  warrior  and  a  Ghibelline,  but  dying  cnaste  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  plain  baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  ideal  takes  still 
loftier  proportions  in  St  Thomas  of  Gant^bury,  forsaken  by  the 
Church,  and  djinff  for  her.  It  attains  a  new  o^giee  of  pnntjr  in 
St.  Louis,  a  pnest-Idng  and  a  man-king.  By  and  by  the  generalised 
ideal  will  spread  through  the  people;  it  will  be  realised  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  not  omy  in  the  man  of  the  popular  dass,  but  in 
woman,  in  the  pure  woman,  the  Yimn;  let  us  call  her  by  her 
popular  name.  La  Pucdk.  This  type  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  people 
dies  for  the  people,  will  be  the  last  one  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  transfi^ration  of  the  human  race,  which  recognised  in  itself 
the  image  of  its  God,  which  generalised  what  had  b^  individual, 
which  meed  in  an  et^nal  present  what  had  been  lenrded  as  tempo- 
rary and  past,  and  placed  a  heaven  on  earth,  was  the  ledemjytioa  of 
the  modem  world;  but  it  apppeaied  the  death  of  Christianity  and 
of  Christian  art  Satan  set  up  a  shout  of  scornful  laughter  at  the 
unfinished  church,  a  laughter  embodied  in  the  grotesques  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  thought  he  had  won  the  fight; 
fool  that  he  is,  he  has  never  been  able  to  perceive  that  his  ^>pa- 
rcnt  triumph  is  always  but  a  means.  He  saw  not  that  God  is  not 
the  less  God  for  having  made  himself  humanity,  that  the  temple  is 
not  destroyed  for  having  become  co-extensive  with  the  wocld.  fib 
saw  not,  that,  however  motionlessi  divine  art  is  not  dead,  but  tfiat  xl 
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is  only  recoveiing  breath ;  that,  before  re-ascending  to  God,  humanity 
has  been  obliged  once  more  to  descend  into  itself,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  self-examination  and  complete  itself  in  the  foundation  of  a 
juster,  more  equal,  more  divine  system  of  society. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  world  must  pass  away,  the  last  trace  of 
the  middle  ages  must  become  fully  effaced,  we  must  behold  the 
death  of  all  we  loved,  of  what  suckled  our  in&ncy,  of  what  was  our 
father  and  our  mother,  of  what  sang  to  us  so  sweetlv  in  our  cradle. 
In  vain  the  old  Gothic  church  lifts  ever  more  to  neaven  its  sup- 
pliant towers;  in  vain  its  storied  windows  weep,  its  saints  do  penance 
in  their  stone  niches.  "  Though  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  over- 
flow they  will  not  reach  the  Lord."  This  condemned  world  will 
pass  away  with  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Oriental  worlds.  It 
will  lay  its  bones  by  theirs.  God  will  grant  it  at  the  most,  as  to 
Hezekiah,  one  round  of  the  dial. 

Alas !  then,  is  it  all  over?  Will  there  be  no  mercy?  Must  the 
tower  halt  in  its  soaring  towards  the  sky?  Must  the  spire  &11  back^ 
the  dome  topple  down  on  the  sanctuary?  Must  this  stone  heaven 
sink  down  and  press  on  those  who  adored  it?  Is  all  at  end  when 
Ae  form  is  at  an  end?  Is  there  nothing  for  religions  after  death? 
When  ihe  cherished  remains  snatched  from  our  trembling  hands 
descend  into  the  grave,  is  there  nothing  left?  Oh,  I  put  my  trust 
for  Christianity  and  Christian  art,  in  that  very  phrase  which  the 
Church  addresses  to  her  dead:  '*  He  who  believes  in  me  shall  never 
die."  Lord,  Christianity  has  believed,  loved,  comprehended;  Grod 
and  man  have  met  in  it.  It  may  change  its  garb,  but  perish — ^never. 
It  will  become  transformed  to  live  agam.  K  will  appear  one  morn- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  those  who  thmk  they  are  gazmg  on  its  tomb, 
and  will  rise  agam  the  third  day* 
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The  documents  which  were  to  haye  followed  this  book  are  reserved  for 
another  place.  They  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure^  from  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom.  One  word  only  as  to  these  axchives,  the  functions  wbidi 
have  made  it  the  author's  duty  to  search  out  the  histoiy  of  our  antaqmties 
to  the  bottom,  the  peaceful  tneatre  of  his  labours,  and  the  spot  that  bas 
prompted  them.  His  book  is  his  life  ;  it  is  the  almost  neoeasaiy  result  of 
the  cmnimstances  in  which  he  has  found  himself  placed.  This  consider- 
atiou  will  perhaps  entitle  him  to  some  indulgence  on  the  port  of  the 
equitable  reader. 

Employed  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  professor  in  the  Boole 
Normale,  he  has  for  many  years  concentrated  his  studies  on  the  national 
history.  The  ficu^ts  and  iaeas  gathered  in  that  rich  depository  of  the 
official  acts  of  the  monarchy,  were,  thanks  to  this  twofold  position,  taught 
to  the  young  professors,  wno,  in  their  turn,  have  been  able  to  propagate 
them  flJl  over  France. 

The  nucleus  of  the  arcUves  is  the  Tresor  des  Chartes,  and  the  G>Uec* 
tion  of  the  Registers  of  the  Parliament.  The  series  of  judiciary  muni- 
ments to  which  these  renters  belong,  fills  the  Sainte  Chi^Ue  and  the 
attics  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  Tresor  des  Chartes,  and  by  £tf  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  archives  (the  historical,  domanial  and 
topographic,  leg^lative  and  administrative  sections)  occupy  the  triple 
H6td  ae  Clisson,  Guise  et  Soubise  in  the  Marais ;  antiquity  within 
antiquity,  history  vrithin  history.  A  tower  of  the  fourteenth  centmy 
guards  the  entrance  of  the  royal  colonnade  of  the  Palace  of  the  Soubise. 
We  can  account  to  ourselves,  as  we  enter,  for  the  haughty  motto  of  the 
Bohans,  their  ancestors  :  "  Roi  je  ne  suis,  prince  ne  daigne,  Rohan  je 
Buis." 

The  Tr^r  des  Chartes  contains  in  its  reffistera  the  series  of  the 
government  acts  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  m  its  charters,  the  d^lo* 
matic  acts  of  the  middle  ages  ;  among  others,  those  that  brought  ahoot 
the  union  of  the  several  provinces,  the  titles  of  acquisition  of  the 
monarchy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  constituted,  as  used  to  be  said,  the 
^^9  rights.  This  was  the  old  arsenal,  bom  which  our  kings  drew  forth 
the  artillery  with  which  they  battered  the  fortress  of  feudalism.  Fixed  in 
Paris,  by  Philip  Augustus,  this  dep6t  was  confided  sometimes  to  the 
garde  des  soeaux,  sometimes  to  a  simple  king's  deik,  a  canon  of  the 
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Sainte  Chapelle,  and  in  the  last  place,  to  the  procoienr-gindraL  Among 
these  Treasurers  of  the  CharterSy  a  Bude,  and  two  of  the  name  of 
Be  Thou,*  are  particularly  deserving  of  mention.  The  destinies  of  this 
predous  dep6t  were  none  other  than  those  of  the  monarchy.  Each  time 
that  the  royal  authority  acquired  new  vigour  and  actiTity,  there  was  an 
anxiety  ahout  the  Tr6sor  des  Chartes,  that  being  indeed  a  real  treasure, 
where  were  found  titles  to  be  put.  to  profitable  use^  and  where  lands, 
casties,  and,  many  a  time,  provinces,  were  to  be  fished  up.  The  sons  of 
Hiilip  the  Fair,  a  greedy  generation,  had  the  first  inventoiy  drawn  up. 
Charies  V.,  a  good  clerk  and  real  pmd^hammey  when  France  was  settmg 
herself  to  rights  after  the  English  wars,  visited  the  Tresor,  and  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  confusion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  (1371)  ;  it  was 
like  France  itself.  Under  Louis  XL,  a  new  inventory  was  made; 
another  under  Charles  VIII.  Under  Henry  IIL  the  disorder  had  reached 
its  acme.  Learned  men  helped  to  increase  it:  Brisson  and  Du 
Tillet,  who  worked  for  the  kinpy  carried  off  and  dispersed  the  documents. 
Du  Tillet  was  then  writing  his  great  woric,  La  France  Ancienney 
various  parts  of  which  he  printed.  But  this  inventoiy  of  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy  was  not  made  until  Richelieu's  time.  No  one  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  he  the  art  of  enriching  the  archives,  and  turning  them 
to  good  account :  throughout  all  France,  he  rased  casties  and  collected 
tities  and  muniments ;  he  was  a  great  and  most  able  collector  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  terriers  he  employed  in  the  diplomatic  hunt,  the  Du  Puys,  Ga- 
lands,  Godefroys,  and  Marcas,  carried  on  nis  work  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
collecting,  making  catalogues,  and  interpreting.  One  of  the  chief  results 
of  their  labour  was  the  book  of  the  Droits  du  Roy^  by  I^erre  du  Puy .  It  is 
a  learned  and  curious  woric,  amaring  for  its  erudition  and  its  intrepid 
servility.  There  you  will  see  it  proved  that  our  kings  are  legitimate 
sovereigns  of  England ;  that  they  have  always  possessed  Bretagne ;  that 
LoiTaine,  an  original  dependence  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Austrasia 
and  Lotharingia,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  emperors  only  by 
usurpation,  he.  Erudition  of  this  sort  was  of  precious  value  to'  the 
minister  who  was  bent  on  completbg  the  centralisation  of  France.  Du 
Puy  went  about  ransacking  archives,  finding  unknown  titles,  and  colour- 
ing acquisitions  more  or  less  legitimate  ;  the  conquering  archivist  marched 
in  advance  of  armies.  Thus,  when  it  was  intended  to  lay  hand  on  Lorraine, 
Du  Puy  was  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  Trob  Ev^ches,  and  then  the 
duke  was  summoned  to  produce  his  tities.  Langpedoc  was,  in  like  man- 
ner,  cliallenged  by  Galand  to  prove  in  writing  its  right  of  firank  pledge, 
of  free  property.  In  vain  were  alleged  ancient  rights,  tradition,  imme- 
morial possession  ;  our  archivists  womd  have  written  documents. 

This  storehouse  of  political  suits,  this  depository  of  so  many  doubtful 
rights,  our  Tresor  des  Chartes,  was  suirounded  with  formidable  mystery. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Charters 
to  be  entitied  to  consult  it,  and  this  office  of  treasurer  was  at  last  combined 
with  that  of  attorney-general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  M.  d'Agpesseau 
prosecuted  and  obtaimi  sentence  of  banishment  to  thirty  leagues  from 

*  See  Du  Pay,  Notice  snr  rHistoire  du  Trgsor  des  Chartes,  MS.  4ta  in  the  Bib- 
liotb^ne  du  Boi ;  printed  at  the  end  of  his  book  on  Lea  Draits  du  Boy  (1655).  See 
also  Bonamy  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions. 
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Ptens  upon  a  man  wiio  had  contrived  to  procaxe  copies  of  some  docnmeiili 
deposited  in  the  Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  and  trafficked  m  them.* 

Monazxshical  confiscatioa  created  the  Tr£sor  des  Chartes;  rerobtioiiaiy 
confiscation  made  our  aiduves  sndi  as  we  have  them  at  this  day.  To  the 
old  Tresor  des  Chartes,  thenceforth  proscribed^  were  added  its  bredmn  the 
jfVesort  of  St.  Denis,  St  Germain  des  Pi^  and  a  host  of  other  moiia»> 
teries.  The  venerahle  and  fiwile  papyri  which  still  bear  the  names  oC 
Childebert  and  Clotaire,  came  rorth  from  the  ecclesiastical  asylmns  to  ap- 
pear in  this  great  review  of  the  dead.  In  this  violent  and  rapid  coocentra- 
tion  of  so  many  monuments,  many  perished,  many  were  destroyed :  pansk- 
ments  had  also  their  own  revolutionary  tribunal  under  the  appdbtioQ  of 
Bureau  du  triage  dea  tUres^  a  tribunal  terrible  and  expeditious  in  its 
judements ;  an  immense  number  of  muniments  had  a  deadly  dengnation 
ap|med  to  them:  tUre  fiodal;  when  that  was  said  the  matter  was  all 
over.  Revolutionarv  confiscation  not  grounding  its  proceedings  on  texts 
and  written  tities,  lit^e  monarchic  confiscation,  had  no  need  of  ihiase  parch* 
ments.  Its  one  sole  titie  was  the  social  contract,  as  the  Koran  was  hv  who 
humed  the  Alexandrian  library. 

If  the  Revolution  did  littie  service  to  knowledge  in  scrutinising  and  cri- 
ticising the  muniments,  it  served  it  greatiy  by  the  vast  conoeatratioa  it 
eflfectM.  It  shook  all  this  dust  briskly :  monastones,  chiteanx,  denoa- 
tories  of  every  kind,  it  emptied  all,  turned  out  every  thing  on  the  floor, 
and  gathered  all  up  together.  The  stores  in  the  Louvre,  for  instance, 
were  crammed  full  of  papers,  the  very  windows  were  blocked  up,  whilst 
the  archivist  hired  out  several  rooms  to  the  Academic.  If  one  wanted  to 
make  researches  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  candle  in  broad  noon.  The 
Revolution,  once  for  all,  let  in  daylight  upon  the  dusty  masses. 

The  Du  Puys  and  Maicas,  of  uie  second  period  (I  am  speaking  only  of 
their  science),  were  two  deputies  of  the  Convention,  MM.  Camus  and 
Daunott.  The  former  a  Grallician,  like  his  predecessor,  Du  Puy,  served  the 
Republic  with  the  same  passionate  ardour  as  Du  Puy  served  tlie  monarchy. 
M.  Daunou,  the  successor  of  M.  Camus,  was,  properly  speakings  the 
founder  of  the  archives;  and  at  that  period  the  archives  of  fiance  were 
becoming  those  of  the  world.  This  prodigious  classification  belongs  to 
him.  It  was  then  a  glorious  time  for  uie  arcluves.  WhUst  M.  Daru  was 
opening  for  the  first  time  the  nr^sterious  depositories  of  Venice^  M.  Daunou 
was  receiving  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican.  At  the  same  time  from  the  north 
and  the  sou£  the  archives  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  were  arriving 
in  tiie  Hdtel  SouUse.  Two  of  our  colleagues  had  gone  in  quest  of  those 
ofHoUand. 

At  present  the  archives  of  France  are  no  longer  those  of  Europe.  "We 
still  see  on  the  doors  of  our  halls  the  trace  of  inscriptions,  reminding  us  of 
our  losses;  Bulles,  Daterie,  &c  Nevertheless,  there  still  remain  to  as 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cartons.  Though  the  provinces  refuse  to  let 
their  ardiives  be  coUected  together,  though  even  many  ministerial  offices 
continue  to  retain  their  own,  want  of  space  will  at  last  induce  them  to  get 
rid  of  them.  We  shall  conquer,  for  we  are  death,  we  have  its  potent  at* 
traction ;  every  revolution  turns  to  our  advantage.  We  have  hut  to  wait : 
''  Pbtiens,  quia  otemus." 

*  See  D*Ague88eaa*8  originBl  letters,  at  the  head  of  a  copy  of  the  inventoiy  of  the 
Tr^tr  des  Chartes,  in  the  Bihlioth(k|Tie  da  Boi,  foods  de  Clairambant. 
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Soon  or  late  the  Tictora  and  the  vanquished  come  to  ns.  We  have  the 
whole  monarchy  from  Alpha  to  Omega ;  Childehert*8  charter  hy  the  side  of 
Louis  XVL's  will;  we  have  the  BepubHc  in  oar  iron  chest,  keys  of  the 
Bastile — ^minute  of  the  rights  of  man — deputies'  nms,  and  the  great  repub- 
lican madiine,  the  implement  for  stamping  assignats.  There  is  nothing, 
even  to  the  pontificate,  but  has  left  us  something ;  the  pope  has  taken 
back  his  archives  firom  us;  but  in  reprisal  we  have  kept  toe  potes  of  the 
litter  on  which  he  was  carried  to  the  emperor^s  coronation.  Beside  these 
bloody  toys  of  Providence  is  placed  the  immutable  standard  of  measure, 
vi^ch  is  examined  every  year.  The  temperature  is  invariable  in  the 
archives. 

As  for  me,  when  I  first  entered  these  manuscript  catacombs^  this  admi- 
rable necropolis  of  the  national  muniments,  I  would  gladly  have  said,  like 
the  German  entering  the  monastery  of  St.  Vannes,  "  Here  is  the  habita- 
tion I  have  chosen,  and  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever !" 

I  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  perceived,  that  in  the  apparent  silence 
of  these  galleries  there  was  a  movement,  a  murmur,  which  pertained  not  to 
death.  These  papers  and  parchments  long  left  unregarded,  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  return  to  the  light  of  day.  These  papers  are  not 
papers,  but  lives  of  men,  provinces,  and  peoples.  First  of  all  the  families  and 
the  fieCs,  blazoned  in  their  dust,  cried  out  agunst  oblivion.  The  provinces 
rose  up,  alleging  that  centralisation  had  wrongfully  thought  to  annihilate 
them.  The  ordonnances  of  our  kings  asserted  that  they  had  not  been 
effaced  by  the  multitude  of  modem  laws.  Had  one  hearkened  to  them  all, 
as  the  grave-digger  said  on  the  field  of  battle,  there  was  not  one  dead  indi- 
vidual among  them.  They  were  all  alive  and  talking,  and  surrounded  the 
author  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  languages,  that  rudely  silenced  the  grand 
voice  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

Softly,  dead  sirs,  let  us  proceed  in  order,  if  you  please.  You  all  have  a 
rightful  claim  on  history.  The  private  is  very  well  as  a  private,  the  gene- 
nd  as  a  general.  The  Fief  is  right,  the  Monairchy  more  so,  and  more  again 
the  Empire.  You  shall  have  your  say,  Godefroy  ;  and  you,  Richelieu ; 
and  you,  Bonaparte.  The  province  shall  revive;  the  old  diversity  of 
France  shall  be  marked  out  oy  a  strongly  defined  geography.  It  shall 
reappear,  but  on  condition  that  as  the  diversity  gradually  wears  away,  the 
identification  of  the  country  shaU  succeed  in  its  turn.  Let  the  monarchy 
revive,  let  France  revive!  Let  a  great  effort  of  classification  serve  for 
once  as  a  clue  through  this  chaos.  Such  a  systemisation  will  be  serviceable, 
however  imperfect  To  live  again  is  someming  afler  all,  even  though  the 
head  sit  awij  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  leg  be  not  fitted  quite  as  it  should 
be  to  the  thigh. 

And  in  proportion  as  I  breathed  upon  their  dust  I  saw  them  rise.  They 
drew  firom  the  sepulchre,  one  a  hand,  another  its  head ;  as  in  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Day  of  Judgment  or  in  the  Dance  of  Death.  This  galvanic  dance 
of  theirs  around  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  in  this  book.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  consider  this  neither  handsome  nor  true ;  they  will  be  shocked 
especially  at  the  harshness  of  the  provincial  contrasts  I  have  pointed  out. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  observe  to  my  critics,  that  it  may  very  possibly  be 
they  do  not  recognise  their  own  ancestors,  that  we  French  possess,  above  all 
other  nations,  that  gift  which  one  of  the  ancients  longed  for,  the  gift  of 
forgetting.     The  songs  of  Roland  and  Renaud,  &c.,  have  certainly  been 
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popular ;  the  fiadbliaux  succeeded  them ;  and  all  this  was  so  obsolete  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  Joachim  du  Bellay  lays  it  down»  **  There  is  nothing 
in  our  old  literature  but  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  :**  these  are  his  yery 
words.  In  the  time  of  Du  fieUayy  France  was  Rabelais;  sfierwards  it  was 
Voltaire.  Rabelus  now  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  erudite,  Volture  is 
less  read  than  formerly.  Thus  does  this  people  go  on  transfanning  and 
forgetting  itself. 

France,  at  this  day  one  and  identified,  may  yery  well  deny  that  old  hete- 
rogeneous France  I  have  described.  The  Gascon  will  not  recognise 
Gascony,  nor  the  Proyen^al  Proven9e.  To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  Grascony  or  a  FroTen9e,  but  a  France.  I  now  present  that 
France  in  the  original  diversity  of  its  old  provinces.  The  last  books  of 
this  history  will  exhibit  it  in  its  unity. 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 


c  WHrrcfo,  SBAuroBT  housx,  sraAicn. 
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